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WnEN  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles,  the  three  grandsons  of  Charle^ 
Tnagne,  in  order  to  terminate  a  short  but  bloody  quarrel,  agreed  to  a 
final  participation  of  the  Empire  which  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  their 
great  ancesUnr  had  consolidated,  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  last-named 
Prince  became,  for  the  first  time,  an  independent  Kingdom.  From  that 
epoch  may  be  dated  the  complete  separation,  from  their  German  and 
Italian  neighbours,  of  the  People  who  spoke  the  mixed  dialect  which  has 
generated  the  modem  language  of  France ;  and  thence,  accordingly,  it 
is  not  only  most  convenient,  but  also  most  correct,  to  trace  their  pecu-> 
liar  History. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  to  which  the  above-named  competitors  agreed 
in  the  year  843,  after  a  diligent,  although  probably  not  a 
very  accurate,  survey  of  the  Imperial  dominions  by  three    A.b.  843. 
hundred  Commissioners,  Charles  the  Bald  (/e  Chauve)^  the 
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youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  obtained  by  lot  his  supposed  third  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  boundaries  with  precision ;  but 
it  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  Country  embraced  by  the  Scheldt,  Uie 
Meuse,  the  Sa6ne,  the  Rh6ne,  and  the  Ebro ;  from  this,  however,  we 
must  exclude  Brabant.  From  Germany  it  was  divided  by  the  narrow 
tract  forming  the  Kingdom  of  Lorraine,  so  named  after  its  Sovereign 
Lothaire*,  and  from  Italy  by  the  small  Kingdoms  of  Cisjurane  and 
Transjurane  Burgundy ;  territories  set  apart  for  little  other  purpose, 
as  it  would  seem,  than  first  to  excite  and  afterwards  to  gratify  the 
rapacious  ambition  of  the  more  powerful  borderers  by  whom  they  were 
ultimately  absorbed. 

We  may  hasten  with  rapid  steps  over  the  century  and  a  half  occupied 
by  the  remainder  of  the  Carlovingian  or  Second  line  of  French  Kings. 
The  annals  of  semi-barfoarism  afford  little  that  is  instructive.  We  are 
ill  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  oppressing  the  memory  with  facts  barren  of 
result ;  of  extricating  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  enveloped 
events  for  the  most  part  fruitless  and  unconnected,  and  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  which  considerable  doubt  must  be  after  all  entertained. 
Hie  attention  of  Charles  the  Bald  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  irruptions  of  the  Northmen, — savage  hordes  which,  pouring 
from  their  Scandinavian  hive,  tracked  their  course  in  blood  through  the 
fairest  r^;ions  of  Europe.  In  France,  scarcely  a  river  which  could  admit 
their  barks  escaped  piratical  invasion ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the 
Somme,  the  Scheldt,  the  Loire,  the  Graronne,  and  the  Rh6ne,  were  suc- 
cessively devastated  with  unrelenting  fury.  The  district  contained  be- 
tween the  Atlantic,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine,  was  especially  subjected  to 
the  outrages  of  these  maritime  freebooters.  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges, 
and  Clermont  d'Auvergne,  were  repeatedly  burned  and  plundered,  and 
not  a  village  nor  even  a  hut  in  their  neighbourhood  escaped  attacks 
from  the  marauders.  Occasionally  they  wintered  in  cabins  rudely 
erected  near  their  anchorage;  and  that  they  did  not  advance  these 
temporary  military  stations  into  permanent  colonies,  or  rather,  that  they 
did  not  attempt  and  achieve  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Countries  which 
they  eontented  themselves  by  ravaging,  must  be  attributed  far  more  Id 
their  own  restlessness  and  passion  for  change,  than  to  the  lesbtance 
opposed  to  them  by  the  dispirited  and  miserable  People  whom  they 
invaded. 

Charles  the  Bald,  indeed,  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  himself  from  this 
scourge,  appears  to  have  relied  on  the  efficacy  of  gold  rather  than  on  that 
of  the  sword  tf  and  to  have  erroneously  believed  that,  by  gratifying  ava- 

*  Lohier-re^ntf  easily  contracted  into  Lorraine, 

t  The  writer  of  the  Annaiet  FklJeiuea  uses  timilar  and  very  oontemptiiooA  ex- 

Jreuions  relative  to  the  policy  of  Charlee  on  another  oocaflou,  his  expedition  into 
taly  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis.  He  calls  him  **  more  timid  than  a  Hare," 
and  speaks  of  his  "  habitual  cunning.*'  Bouquet,  Reeueii  det  Hitt  den  Oaulet,  torn, 
▼ii.  p.  180  i  and  again  when,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  hean  of  Carloman's 
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lice^  he  Midd  piircI^Me  ^ti  abatinence.  Move  thaB  oaee  did  he  eonfia- 
cftt^  tiie  treaaure  of  BeUgioua  Houaea  which  had  eacaped  inviolate,  for 
the  jBoaom  of  othera  auffering  under  apoliatioa.  In  order  to  diaengage 
Me|fm,  frluch  the  Piratea  ha4  occupied  after  defeating  one  of  hia  Generab, 
he  agreed  to  pay  4000  pounda  weight  of  ailver ;  either  to  reatore  every 
French  eaptiye  who  might  have  reaped  frgin  alavery,  or  to  redeem  him 
ai  whatever  price  hia  maater  ahc^uld  fix ;  and,  aa  a  compenaation  for  the 
jeaa  of  auch  Northmen  aa  had  been  killed  in  battle,  to  pay  a  mulct  for 
tfieir  Mood,  aaaeaaed  according  to  the  number  of  heada*.  The  aum 
icquired  for  the  completion  of  thia  moat  diagraceful  compact  waa  not 
raiaed  withoat  conaiderable  difficulty,  and  the  detaila  of  the  impost  levied, 
Btiil  lemaining  to  ua,  aflbrd  clear  evidence  both  of  the  poverty  and  of  the 
dqKipalation  of  die  KiBgdora. 

In  hia  family  relationa,  aUo,  Chailea  waa  moat  unfortunate.  Of  hia 
friir  a^Sfey  two  died  before  himaelf,  aad  none  of  them  evinced  much  filial 
ohedaeEca  or  affi^tion.  The  atory  of  the  youngeat,  Carbman,  ia  emi- 
Bently  piteoua.  He  had  been  devoted,  againat  hia  inclination,  to  a 
religioua  life;  and  when  he  etnancipated  himaelf  from  hia  vowa  by  flight, 
the  veogiaaaoe  of  a  National  Synod  of  Biahopa  condemned  him  to  the  loaa 
of  hia  eyeaf.  The  Pope,  Adrian  II.,  when  appealed  to,  eapouaed  hia 
pwiae;  hut  the  Beacript  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Chariea  waa  couched  in 
tenoa  ao  amogaQt  aod  so  offenaive,  that  it  waa  plainly  dictated  not  fay 
humaaity,  but  by  ambition.  Even  the  weak  and  timoroua  Prince  to 
whom  it  waa  addxeaaed  reaented  the  afiront,  and  found  aup- 
port  ia  hia  Clergy.  In  the  conference  which  terminated  a.  d.  873. 
thia  diapute,  Carloman  waa  abandoned  by  hia  piV»tector, 
and  he  underwent  the  aavage  puniahment,  adminiatered  at  hia  father'a 
eommandf. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  l4)thaire  in  855,  the  Grown  of  Italy  and 
the  empty  Imperial  title,  whieh  did  not  conv^  with  it  any 
real  anperiority,  had  paaaed  undiaputediy  to.  hia  eldeat  aon  a.d.  855. 
Laaia«  Aflar  a  reign  of  twoaty  yeara'  duratbn,  that  Prince 
ezptrad  without  leaving  male  iaaue ;  aad  Gharlea  the  Bald,  diaregardiBg 
the  pntenaioaa  of  hia  elder  brother  of  Qermany,  profited  by  a  abort 
iaternd  of  tranqoiUity  i|i  Fraaee,  aad  haatening  to  Rome,  received  the 
Crown  of  the  Empire  from  the  handa  of  Pope  John  VIII.§,  who  arrogated 

■dvanae :  "  acciovding  to  hh  cottmn  h«  instantly  nn  Away,  for  at  aU  Masoni  of  his 
Bia^  whanarar  it  was  neoe«sary  that  he  should  face  his  enemies,  he  was  used  either 
openly  to  torn  tail,  or  secretly  to  withdraw  from  his  soldiers."  Ibid.  183.  The  Mt' 
ami  mentioned  above,  having  been  commenced  by  Bouquet;  is  always  most  oonve- 
fliaotly  cited  under  hit  name. 

t  jtmai.  Bftimumi,  ibid.  03. 

t  Chnm.  de  Si.  Denis,  ibid.  138.        j4nnai,  Bertin.  116. 

t  Ckron.  Plodoardi^  ibid.  214.  Chron,  Siffeberti,  ibid.  251.  ChroM.  S.  Beriini, 
lUd.  269.  All  these  anthorities,  however,  speak  very  strongly  of  the  young  Prince's 
'criminal  acts. 

§  Aim.  Beriin.y  ibid.  119.  In  the  Annai.  FMdentet,  it  is  said  that  he  distributed 
large  bribes.     Ibid.  181. 
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to  himself  its  disposal.  Charles,  afler  his  Coronation,  affected  the  ef- 
feminate style  of  the  Greek  Court,  and,  laying  aside  the  usual  habits  of 
Prankish  Royalty,  adopted  the  long  and  flowing  robes,  the  silken 
turban,  and  the  jewelled  diadem  of  the  East.  He  was  loud  also  in  his 
boast  of  the  great  deeds  which  he  proposed  to  achieve  in  Germany. 
So  numerous  a  cloud  of  horsemen  was  to  be  assembled  by  him  for  the 
invasion  of  that  Kingdom,  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  having  been 
exhausted  in  the  passage,  he  himself  would  cross  it  dry-shod*.  But  the 
vaunt  was  idle ;  and  in  an  attempt  which  he  really  made  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Louis,  to  whom  the  Kingdom  of  Germany  had  fallen 
at  the  partition  of  the  EmpirCi  he  was  signally  frus* 
A.  D.  876.  trated.  The  three  sons  of  the  recently-deceased  King  shared 
his  dominions  among  them ;  and  after  Louis  of  Saxony  had 
defeated  his  uncle  at  Andemachf,  Carloman  of  Bavaria  terrified  him 
into  a  retreat  beyond  the  Alps.  Among  the  passes  of  Mount  Cenis,  at 
a  spot  named  Brios  by  the  Chroniclers,  but  which  it  is  idle  to  look  for 
under  that  name  at  present,  he  was  attacked  by  fever ;  and,  although 
popular  rumour  attributed  his  death  to  the  treachery  of  an  attendant 
Jewish  Physician,  by  whom,  it  was  said,  he  was  poisoned,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  fear,  chagrin,  and  agitation  contributed  to  accelerate  his  end, 
than  that  it  was  produced  by  a  crime  for  which  no  adequate  motive  was 
assigned  by  contemporaries.  The  hated  Race  and  Country  to  which  the 
Physician,  Zedechias,  belonged,  exposed  him  as  a  mark  to  superstitious 
jealousy;  and  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  King's  remains  increased 
the  suspicion  thus  excited  {.  Charles  expired  in  a  peasant's 
A.  D.  877.  cottage,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fi/tyfourth  of  his  age. 
The  short  sway  of  Louis  the  Stutterer  (le  Bigtie)^  the  only  son  left 
by  Charles  the  Bald,  is  wholly  devoid  of  incident.  That  Prince,  weak 
in  health,  and  probably  also  in  intellect,  succeeded  to  greatly  curtailed 
dominions.  Neither  the  title  of  Emperor  nor  the  Crown  of  Italy  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  father ;  and  Neustria,  Aquitaine,  and  Provence, 
the  only  three  districts  of  France  which  acknowledged  him  as  their 
nominal  King,  were  virtually  divided  among  Feudatory  Lords.  The 
Northmen  continued  their  ravages  unopposed,  and  anarchy,  the  most 
frightful,  marked  the  eighteen  months  of  this  unhappy  reign. 

With  Louis  III.,  to  whom  the  throne  legitimately  belonged  by  primo- 
geniture on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  younger  brother, 
A.  D.  879.    Carloman,  was  joined  as  assessor  by  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law.  Boson,  Duke  of  Provence.    Nor  was  it  long 
before  that  ambitious  Noble  claimed  r^lity  for  himself  also,  and,  dis- 

*  Mh.  FM.  Ibid.  181.         \  Ann.  Berlm.  ibid.  122. 

t  ^itM.  B<r/iN.,  ibid.  124.  CArojt.  </«S/.  Dfmi,  ibid.  147.  The  writer  of  the  ^juic/, 
FmUL,  does  not  allude  to  poison,  but  speakt  only  of  dysentery,  ibid.  1S3.  In  the  AnrnU, 
Mettmtet,  the  Jew  ii  itiU  further  itigmatized  as  a  sorcerer.  Ibid.  203. 
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membering  Iub  Fief  fix>m  France,  erected  it  into  tbe  inde-  a.  d.  880. 
pendent  Kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence.  The  brothers 
reKHted  to  the  aid  of  Charles  the  Fat  (/«  Gros)^  youngest  and  only 
nnriring  son  of  Louis  U  Germanique^  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the 
friliire  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  family,  the  Imperial  sceptre  had  de- 
Tolved,  and  from  him  they  purchased  the  defeat  of  Boson,  by  a  surrender 
of  all  real  power.  Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  this  jilliance, 
before  the  death  of  each  of  the  French  Kings,  by  unlooked- 
for  accidentSy  placed  their  Crown  itself  within  the  grasp  of  a,  d.  884. 
Charlea*. 

Almost  the  entire  dominions  of  Charlemagne  were  reunited  under  the 
slugle  rule  of  this,  perhaps,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  descendants,  who 
easily  put  aside  the  claims  of  that  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stutterer 
by  a  second  marriage,  subsequently  known  as  Charles  the  Simple. 
France,  however,  might  have  derived  quite  as  much  protection  from  the 
government  of  this  inftint  as  was  afforded  her  by  the  unwarlike  and 
indolent  Prince  to  whom  she  resigned  herself.  The  Northmen,  scatter- 
ing  destruction  as  they  advanced  and  gathering  larger  force 
than  heretofore,  invested  Paris,  which,  however  greatly  a.  d.  885. 
diminished  both  in  wealth  and  population  under  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  was  still  reputed  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
Three  Barons  (two  of  them  Ecclesiastics),  of  whom  Eudes',  Count  of 
tbe  city,  was  the  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  valour,  maintained 
a  gallant  defence  against  these  Barbarians;  but  more  than  a  year 
was  allowed  to  pass  before  the  Emperor,  who  held  his  Court  in  Pavia, 
could  be  induced  to  make  any  effort  for  the  relief  of  his  western 
metropolis.  Even  when  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  would  have  continued  their  advance,  but  for  tbe 
heroic  daring  of  Count  Eudes,  who,  despairing  of  producing  effect  by 
couriers,  made  his  way  in  person  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and 
penetrated  to  the  quarters  of  Charles  at  Metz.  To  return  was  a  yet 
more  hazardous  enterprise;  for  the  Northmen,  discovering  his  absence, 
vigilantly  sentinelled  every  approach  to  the  city.  Eudes,  however, 
cleared  a  passage  with  his  sword,  and  again  inspirited  the  garrison  by 
reassmning  command  f. 

Yet,  even  when  the  Emperor  at  length  directed  his  tardy  steps  to  the 
Seine,  and,  descending  its  right  bank,  was  admitted  into  Paris,  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  fight,  but  to  negociate.  The  Northmen  were  bribed 
to  retreat,  and,  by  the  payment  of  7000  pounds  weight  of  silver  and 
the  guarantee  of  a  free  passage  for  the  huge  booty  which  they  had 
amassed,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  leave  an  exhausted  country, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Burgundy,  which  offered  to  their 

*  Louis  III.  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  hit  hone  in  883 ;  Carioman  by  a  wound 
from  one  of  his  attendants  in  a  hunting-party.    Coftt  AnmU*  F^M,  Bouquet,  viii,  45. 
t  Jwua.  FcdaHim^  Ibid.  8^ 
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avarice  the  untouthed  wealth  of  a  defenceless  populatioti.  The  auln 
sequent  deposition  of  a  Prince,  who  could  conclude  a  Treaty  thus  dis- 
graceful, does  not  excite  surprise:  His  death,  Within  a  fe# 
A;  i).  888.  weeks  after  his  surrender  of  the  Crown,  left  Fratice  without 
a  leader. 
The  presumptSve  successor  was  again  passed  over.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances indeed  which  rendered  the  legitimacy  of  Charles  the  Simple 
doubtful.  His  father  had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  his  first  wife^ 
and  there  was  a  strong  party  by  which  the  second  was  on  that  account 
esteemed  a  concubine.  The  vidour  of  the  Count  of  Paris  pointed  hira 
out  as  the  most  fitting  champion  against  the  Nor^men;  and  while 
almost  every  other  Feudal  Lord  seized  some  portion  of  the  distracted 
Country,  Eudes,  having  secured  the  important  alliance  of  the  Germans^ 
was  proclaimed  King  of  France,  with  dominions  very  narrowly  circum- 
scribed by  the  cessions  of  his  predecessor ;  and  presenting,  even  within 
these  contracted  limits,  little  else  but  the  wreck  of  towns  desolated  by 
the  Northmen.  The  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Eudes  were  passed  by 
him  for  the  most  part  in  the  field;  yet  civen  that  warlike  Prince,  afleir 
repeated  and  frequently  successful  conflicts,  found  himsdf  compelled  to 
purchase  the  retirement  of  the  marauders ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  be 
victorious  he  ceased  also  to  retain  the  bhief  merit  Which  had  induced 
his  partisans  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  Charles  had 
A.  D.  893.  now  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  an  assembly  of  discontented  Nobles,  his  right, 
acknowledged  by  acclamation,  received  support  from  the  powerful  sword 
of  Heribert,  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical sanction  of  Fulk,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  solemnly  per*" 
formed  his  Coronation. 

The  imbecility  of  Charles  soon,  however,  became  apparent ;  and  so 
feebly  was  he  aided  by  his  friends,  that  instead  of  persisting  in  a  vain 
contest  for  the  throne,  he  gladly  admitted  a  compromise  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  JBudes.    We  are  nowhere  informed  what  portion  of  Us  territo- 
ries that  King  granted  as  a  provision  for  his  rival;  but  their 
A.  n.  898.    quarrel  was  terminated, and  with  so  great  sincerity,  that  Eudes 
Jan.  3.       not  long  afterw^rds^  M  his  death-bed,  advised  the  Nobles 
in  attendance  to  acknoifledge  Charles  as  his  successor*. 
Contemporary  authorities  are  altogether  vranting  for  the  transactions 
of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple ;  but  our 
loss  is  probably  small ;  for  the  annalists  could  have  had  little  to  record 
excepting  the  ravages  of  Barbarians,  and  the  passiveness  of  those  whom 
they  invaded.    At  the  close  of  that  troubled  period  occurred  an  event 
teeming  with  importance  to  future  History. 
Rollo,  or  Raoul,  a  Northman  Chief,  who  first  touched  on  the  coasts  of 

•Annai,  Fedtuiini,   Bouquet,  viii.  92.    Sigeberti  Olroii.  ibid.  810b 
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Hrwioe  ia  876%  bj  a  long  seriet  of  daring  «&ploito  had  elA-  a«  d«  911. 
v»ted  iumaalf  to  aujiremacy  among  hb  oomndM ;  and  on  hit 
vetem  from  a  suooewful  expedition  to  England,  he  diiccted  hie  eager 
mnA  nttmemii  hoet  to  the  infeitoient  of  Paris.  A  defeatt  which  a  body 
of  hia  ttoopa  xeceived  before  Chartresti  ■erred  only  to  increaie  hia 
fitly,  and  be  atenged  the  reterae  by  cnielty  the  moot  unmitigatod. 
Chailea^  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  lo  finrmidable  an  enemy  in  the  field« 
him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisla,  with  a  laige  district  of  the 
Lom  as  her  portion,  provided  he  would  consent  to  abstain  from  any 
friTther  molestation  of  the  remainder,  and  would  acknowledge  the  Feudid 
soTweignty  (tf  the  Oiown  of  France. 

The  tenitory  thus  proposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Northman  Chief 
waa  the  whole  ci  Maritime  Neustria,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  river 
EpCe ;  and  ita  cession^  although  most  alluring  to  the  savage  hordes  to 
whom  it  was  proffered,  was  in  truth  buta  alight  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  So  cimipletely  had  it  been  rendered  desert,  so  entirely 
its  liase  uncaltured,  that  one  main  condition  which  RoUo  deemed  it 
to  icquire,  atipulated  that  the  new  settlers  should  be  provided 
with  Aod  by  th*  neighbouring  Lords.  Little  difficulty  was  made  either 
by  the  rude  warrior  or  by  his  ignorant  followers  when  a  proftssion  of 
Ohristianity  was  required  from  them ;  for  the  dark  mythology  of  Scandi- 
aatia  doea  not  on  any  occasion  appear  to  have  entwined  itself  with  much 
strength  round  the  affections  of  its  votaries.  But  when,  upon  formal 
investiture  with  the  Duchy,  the  Feudal  ceremony  ai  homage  was  to  be 
perlbrmed^  and  RoUo  was  instructed  by  the  Prelates  to  kiss  the  feet  oi  his 
liege  Lord,  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  veteran  revolted  from  so  humili- 
ating a  testimony  oi  subjection.  '*  Never,  by  Qod,"  he  exclaimed,  **  will 
I  bend  my  knees  to,  or  kiss  the  feet  of  a  brother  man!*'  When  further 
ntged^  he  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  c^ciate  as  proxy ;  and  the  Savage, 
eiiyber  from  awkwaidness  or  in  mockery,  seised  the  King's  foot  so  rudely, 
tiiat  ha  tottand  from  his  throne  and  fell.  Loud  peals  of  boisterous 
meniment  from  the  Barbarians  applauded  this  exhibition  of  maladroit 
dexterity,  while  the  French  Nobles  discreetly  concealed  their  chagrin  and 
resentment  (.  RoUo  was  presented  to  the  font  at  Rouen  by  the  most 
powerful  among  the  native  Barons,  Robert,  a  brother  of  the  late  King 
Evdes^  and  son  oi  Robert  the  Strong  (ie  Fart)^  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke 
ef  Fiance;  and  the  new  convert,  on  being  admitted  to  Christianity,  as* 
sumed  the  name  of  his  sponsor  §.     After  having  made  rich  grants  to  the 

Fiim  (Elfrcdi.  Ibid.  99. 


J  I*  In  this  engigsment  the  Bishop  of  Chartm  pnnued  the  Northmen,  "esrryitiff 
ore  him  the  linen  (the  tunic,  the  chemiie)  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  GtMl.*'  Willed 
mas  Ganetieeasis,  ibid.  866.  8i3t  thoniand  eight  hnndred  Northmen  were  killed. 
Chrm.  Jmdtgtmme^  ibid.  262. 

t  WiOelmiisGemetioenBis,  ibid.  267.  The  Norman  family  name,  A^ail,  is  traced  by 
lene  writen  to  thit  Morce,  and  the  name  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  «o6nfMf . 
Brtm  Ckrm.  &  JfaKMi  TWrofwara,  ibid.  310. 

(  Ckrvm.  Andesaoemm^  ibid.  232. 
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Churches  of  his  ProTinces,  he  divided  the  rest  of  his  tenitory  among  his 
followers  according  to  receiyed  Feudal  tenure;  and  the  steady  adoption 
of  a  rigorous  jurisprudence,  and  the  laborious  cultivation  of  agriculture, 
gradually  restored  to  his  adopted  Country  its  lost  repose  and  fertility.  To 
RoUo  is  attributed  a  triumph  over  brigandage  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  annals  of  other  semi-barbarous  Countries;  and  it  is  said  that, 
like  one  of  the  fabulous  Kings  of  Ireland,  he  suspended  from  an  oak,  in  a. 
forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  pair  of  costly  golden  bracelets,  whick 
remained  untouched  during  three  years. 

The  Normans,  as  we  must  henceforward  call  the  Scandinavian 
colonists,  made  rapid  progress  in  civilization ;  and  inoculated  the  People: 
among  whom  they  settled,  and  whose  language  and  habits  they  embraced, 
with  fresh  spirit  and  intelligence.  The  establishment  of  Hollo  in  Neustria 
is  by  far  the  most  important  occurrence  which  the  X^  century  presents 
in  the  History  of  France;  and  it  forms  an  epoch  of  re-invigoration  and 
re-juvenescence,  after  three  hundred  years  of  continued  decline. 

It  is  little  worth  while  to  trace  in  detail  the  degradation  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  to  show  how,  by  his  incapacity,  and  by  his  weak  delegation  of 
power  to  a  low-bom  Favourite,  Haganon,  he  disgusted  his 
A.  D.  923.  chief  Nobles,  till  they  proceeded  to  open  rebellion*.  Robert, 
Duke  of  France,  who  first  encountered  him  as  an  avowed 
competitor  for  his  Crown,  and  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Kings  of  that 
Country,  was  slain  in  battle  near  Soissons  f ;  and  Hugues  the  White, 
(le  Blanci)  the  son  of  that  Prince,  with  greater  discretion,  employed 
his  powerful  influence,  not  in  urging  his  own  claims,  but  in  elevating  to 
the  throne  his  brother-in-law,  Raoul  of  Burgundy.  Various  motives  are 
assigned  for  this  politic  abstinence ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  sister  Emma, 
the  consort  of  Raoul,  decided  his  wavering  opinion,  by  expressing  readi-* 
ness  to  kiss  the  knees  of  her  husband  in  preference  to  those  of  her 
brother  {.  It  may  be  enough  however  to  believe,  that  he  sagaciously 
foresaw  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  Civil  war,  if  he  himself  assumed 
the  sceptre,  and  that  he  preferred  real  and  permanent  success  to  a 
short-lived  gratification  of  personal  ambition. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Coronation  of  Raoul,  the  unhappy  Charles 
was  enticed  to  Peronne  by  false  promises  of  assistance  from  Heribert, 
Count  of  Yermandois,  and  imprisoned  at  Chftteau  Thierry.  His  Queen 
Elgiva  escaped  to  England,  and  conducting  thither  her  son  Louis  (who 

*  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony  having  failed  in  obtaining  an  audience,  owing  to  the  in- 
folence  of  the  minion,  indignantly  prophesied, — *<  that  either  Haganon  would  afaare 
the  Crown  with  Charlea,  or  that  Charles  would  be  reduced  with  Haganon  to  a 
middling  condition/'     Chron.  Saronieum,  ibid.  226. 

t  According  to  the  author  of  the  ChroH,  Sox.  Robert  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
Charles  himself.  "  Charles  drove  his  lance  so  furiously  into  the  saerilegioiis  month 
of  Robert,  that  having  cut  his  tongue  in  twain,  it  penetrated  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck.*'  Ibid.  225.  Such  an  accident  miffht  occur  in  the  heat  of  battle,  but  it  ib  at 
variance  with  tlie  received  character  of  Charles.  Was  Robert  aiive  at  the  moment  ? 

;  Gkber  Rodolphus,  ibid.  238. 
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finna  ikmt  leticftt  obtained  his  mnunie,  the  Ultntnarine  iPOuiremer\ 
nednd  proteetifm  from  her  brother  AtheUtan,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons* 
TiiecapdTity  of  Charks  and  the  usurpation  of  Raoul  reduced  France 
to  a  siste  of  miaerable  anarchy,  and  each  Feudal  Lord  became  a  petty 
King  in  his  own  domain.  The  two  most  poweiiul  among  them  were 
those  already  specified,  Hugues  the  White,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Hen* 
bert  of  Yermandois ;  and  when  the  hitter,  discontented  with  the  manner 
in  which  Raoul  had  distributed  some  vacant  Fiefs,  released  the  captive 
Chailes  ham  prison,  and  appeared  in  arms,  Hugues  of  Paris  acted  as 
mediator.  Peace  was  secured  by  the  abandonment  of  Charles,  whom 
long  seclusion  had  deprived  of  even  his  narrow  original  capacity ;  but 
in  destittttion  and  fiituity  he  met  with  a  generous  enemy  in  Raoul,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  considerable  presents*.  Heribert,  nevertheless, 
retained  him  in  captivity,  until  "  the  Exile  and  the  Martyr  fi'^  as  some 
of  the  Chroniclers  have  styled  him,  **  obtained  freedom  for  bis  spirit},'* 
by  dying  at  Peronne  §. 

Raoul,  scarcely  more  in  truth  a  King  than  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  survived  a  few  years  longer  amid  the  perpetually 
renewed  contentions  and  insubordinadon  of  his  great  vassals,  a.  d.  936. 
On  his  death,  without  issue  I,  a  contest  arose  for  his  patri* 
monial  dominions  of  Burgundy,  which  ended  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
major  part  of  them  by  Hugues  the  White*  Thus  aggrandized,  the  Count 
of  Paris  had  doubtless  once  more  the  Crown  of  France  at  his  disposal ; 
but  he  wisely  judged  that  the  fullness  of  time  had  not  yet  come,  and 
that  in  order  to  confirm  his  own  real  authority,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  invest  some  other  brows  with  its  outward  attributes.  His  enor- 
mous power  may  be  fittingly  estimated  by  a  remembrance  that  he  was 
son,  nephew,  brother-in-law,  and  father  of  Kings  of  France;  that  he  pos* 
sessed  Fiefs  extending  firom  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  to  the  very  borders 
of  Normandy  and  of  Bretany,  and  covering  the  entire  country  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Meuse;  that  he  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Burgimdy,  and 
actually  enjoyed  the  Lay  Abbacies  of  Saint  Martin  de  la  Tours,  of  Saint 
Denis,  and  of  Saint  Germain  des  Prtrs  f.  We  need  not  inquire  farther 
why  contemporaries  speak  of  him  under  the  name  of  the  Great  (le 
Grand). 

•  FhdoarS  Hui^  ibid.  165. 

f  Ckmm.  Sur^  ibid.  220. 

t  Frmfmettiwm  HUl,  F^ane^  ibid.  208.  Cftroit.  Firditmentt,  ibid.  290.  The  writer 
of  that  Chronide  attribiitet  the  oontemptuous  title  by  which  Charlev  is  diatinguished, 
not  to  weakness  of  intellect,  but  to  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  transforms  him  into 
a  Saint.    Ibid. 

§  When  Louis  XI.  was  put  under  restraint  by  Charles  of  Burgundy,  at  Peronne^ 
his  fears  were  heightened  by  learning  that  Charles  the  Simple  had  lieen  murdereH 
in  the  Keep  of  the  castle.  '^  He  saw  himself  lodged  close  to  a  great  Tower  in  which 
a  Count  of  Vermandois  put  to  death  a  King  of  France,  one  of  his  predecessors.*' 
PkUippe  de  Commintiy  ch»  36« 

II  Glaber  Rodolphus.  Bouquet,  viii.,  238. 

^  Pagt  Criiko.  ad  enir.  956.  §  0,  p.  865. 
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In  ooftjimclioil  Witfi  WiDka  haoffnmdi  ix^  wttom  tin  UviiAf  of  Vur^ 
nutftdy  W  pMMi  Mi  the  detth  of  his  friher  aboat  the  jmt  031  *i  wA 
wiib  whtoi  HugHM  had  cultiirated  a  alrilsl  aUiaHoe^  that  gteat  Bardtt 
d^temibMl  to  recall  fho  iMm  of  the  deceaied  Oharlaa  firora  his  «ule  in 
Sngiaad)  Louia  the  tJltramarine  wae  in  hia  aistaenth  3rear  whto  he  waA 
thua  unespecfeedly  Bummened  to  receite  his  hereditary  Grown;  but  fiff 
llrom  permitting  Mmself  to  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  thdde  who 
had  promoted  his  restoration^  he  loon  evineed  that  h^  retained  a  tnore 
f  ivid  recollection  of  his  father's  wrongs  than  of  the  benefits  oonfenad 
npon  himself.  The  influence  of  hitt  mother  Elgiva  contributed  to 
strengthen  these  feeUngs}  and  it  is  probable  that  a  war  might  imma^ 
diafeely  hate  enstted  between  the  King  and  his  Baronsi  if  an  intaaion  of 
the  fierce  Hungarian  Tribes,  who  had  succeeded  the  Northmen  aa  thd 
acourge  of  Europe,  had  not  made  a  suspenaion  of  all  domestie  quarraki 
iieeessary  fef  the  deliteraaee  of  a  great  part  of  France^ 

But  a  more  perilous  contest  than  that  in  which  Louiii  would  hav6 
been  engaged  with  his  rassals  akne  was  indiscreetly  ptoTolced  by  him 
soon  after  the  retirement  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Lmaiaoisi  molting 
from  Otho  L  of  Germany,  tendered  their  homage  to  the  King  of  France^ 
and  Louis  waa  too  young  and  too  amlntious  to  deelme  so  dpecioui  aH 
ofier.  He  accepted  the  inropoaals  |  yet^  at  the  tery  moment  in  which  bjr 
this  aggression  he  awakened  the  resentment  of  Otho,  and  threw  him  into 
close  alliance  with  the  discontented  Count  of  Paris,  he  contracted  m 
marriage  which  made  him  brother-in4aw  to  both  of  these  his  moat 
powerful  enemies.  Gerbetge,  widow  of  the  late  Didce  of  Lorrainef 
whom  Louis  espoused,  was  a  sister  both  of  Qtho  and  of  Hedwigei  thtt 
consort  of  Hugues  the  White.  This  connexion^  doubtless,  waa  after* 
wards  of  considerable  importance  in  promoting  reeonciliataon» 

Against  a  confederacy  of  his  Tassals  supported  by  the  arms  of 
Germany,  it  was  little  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  King  could  ofifef 
any  long  or  efie<itual  resistan^ie ;  and  alter  losing  many  men 
A.  D»  941.  in  a  surprise  near  Ch&teau-Porcien  on  the  Aisne,  he  saved 
himself  by  a  hasty  flight  through  Burgundy  itito  ProTeno& 
He  was  well  recdved  in  the  Southern  Provinces;  and  both  the  Count  of 
Poitiers t  and  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  furnished  an  armament  in  his  b^alf  { 
while  the  Pope,  Stephen  YIIL,  sent  a  Legate  to  denounce  Excommunica- 
tion against  the  insurgents.  But,  notwithstanding  these  exertions  in  his 
favour,  it  was  chiefly  to  the  moderation  of  Otho  himself  that  Louis  was 
indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  That  Prince,  instead  of  abusing  th^ 
internal  troubles  of  France  to  promote  the  increase  of  his  own  dominions^ 
strenuously  laboured  for  her  peace;  and,  by  conferring  alternately  with 
the  King  and  with  the  Counts  of  Paris  and  of  Vermandois,  he  not  only 

*  Chron.  Ademari.   Bouquet,  Tiii.,  235.    Will.  Oemet.,  ibid.  25S»    Hog.  Florii^ 
oeosis,  ibid.  319. 

f  QmUtmme  THeHPEimipet,  William  the  Fhx^-hmitd*, 
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wnened  vnieable  rdatioiiB  in  hk  own  penoui  Irai  he  toA*    4.  W  Mli 
ceeded  tin  in  the  tnoie  diffieull  taik  of  fanBging  htok  Ae 
xerolted  Btnms  to  their  allegianee. 

Ab  actof  odioiu  tmeheqr*  perpetrated  hj  Atholph,  Cotintof  FlandMi 
arnrn  After  Ihia  Peace,  seemed  at  firet  to  proouBe  Louii  a  chanee  df 
atrengtiiening  himedf  in  Normandy.  Wilham  Longaword  had  ineiiMl 
yie  emtiity  of  Anulph,  by  proteeting  Herluin  of  Montieuil  from  a  very 
lyrannkal  af^eadon* ;  but  the  erafty  Fleming,  diieemblii^  the  bloady 
ferenge  which  he  meditated,  propoeed  a  eonfeienee  in  a  little  island 
eentrally  aituated  on  the  Somme  near  Fecquigny*  The  main  bodies  of 
Normana  and  Flemings  were  separated  by  the  rit^r,  while 
their  tw«  leaders,  repairing  with  a  few  attendants  to  their  Deoi  lli 
apiKMnted  rendesrouB,  discussed  theit  mutual  demands. 
Amulph  was  profuse  in  expressions  of  friendship;  he  protested^  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  obstaele  of  gout  with  which  he  was  piteously 
sffieted)  nothing  would  have  given  hitn  greater  pleasure  than  to  pro^* 
ceed  to  his  dear  brother's  Court ;  and|  under  a  variety  of  pret«xtS|  he 
pvelonged  the  interview  till  beyond  sunsetf.  The  boats  weire  already 
«i  their  return^  each  to  its  own  bank^  when  the  Flemish  Knights  called 
out  that  their  master  had  foigotten  an  important  communioation  |  and 
BO  sooner  had  William,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  relanded  on  the 
island}  than  the  ruffians  felled  him  with  their  swords,  and  left  his  oorpse 
npon  the  strand.  When  the  body  was  re(iovered  and  stripped  for  burial, 
it  was  found  to  be  attired  in  a  concealed  ascetic  garb|.  Longswordt 
indeed,  had  for  some  time  past  practised  austerities,  t^nd  had  expressed 
m  strong  a  desire  for  monastic  retirraient,  that  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  he  would  have  received  the  tonsure  if  he  had  been  pehnitted 
to  return  aHvs  from  this  unhappy  conference. 

The  only  son  who  survived  Loilgsword  was  ill^timate^  and  a  minor  | 
but  the  Normans  enthiisitatically  recognised  as  their  Duke  this  child  of 
ten  years  old,  Richard,  who  afterwards  bore  the  surname  of  the  Fearlesb 
{Saau-peur}^  and  they  nominated  Louis  one  of  his  three  guardiansi  his 
coadjutors  being  Danes  and  Pagans.  The  King  of  France  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  office,  which  gave  him  the  custody  of  the  person  of  his 
Ward,  whoih  he  undertook  to  educate  in  Christianity  and  in  the  refine- 
ments of  the  Comt*of  Laon^ 

Hugues  the  White  also,  with  more  power,  but  with  less  rightful  pretext 
for  interference,  sought  for  aggrandisement  from  the  Norman  minority^ 
and  engaged  to  maintain  the  city  of  Evreux,  which  was  delivered  into 
his  hands,  from  the  attacks  of  the  infidel  Danes,  by  whom  its  believing 
inhsbitants  had  more  than  once  been  molested.  In  adjusting  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  inheritance  of  Verinandois  among  the  five  sons  whom 
Henbert  left  at  his  decease  §  about  the  same  tiu^e,  the  Coutit  of  Pariii 

*  WUL  Gemet   Bouquet,  viu.,  261.  f  Id.,  ibid.  262.  t  Id.,  ilnd. 

.  i  GUAv  Rodolpbuf  (ibid.  238.)  states  that  Ueribert  while  on  his  dsstb-M 
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obtained  Bome  ascendancy  over  the  King  of  France.  After  arming  in 
defence  of  their  separate  claims,  and  appealing  to  Otho  for  his  decision^ 
they  adjusted  their  differences  by  a  nefarious  compact  for  the  partition 
of  Normandy,  in  which  Rouen  and  its  dependencies  were  to  ftdl  to  the 
share  of  Louis,  Bayeuz  to  that  of  Hugues.  The  young  Prince^ 
Richard,  was  virtually  a  captive  at  Laon,  where  he  was  treated  with 

unbecoming  neglect,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  fre- 
A.D.  944.    quent  taunts  on  his  mother's  dishonour.     His  governor, 

Osmond,  a  Norman,  abounding  in  the  shrewdness  which 
for  the  most  part  distinguished  his  Countrymen,  advised  him  to 
feign  sickness,  and,  by  confinement  to  bed,  to  disarm  the  vigilance  of 
his  guards.  At  a  favourable  moment,  this  faithful  retainer,  wrapping 
the  child  in  his  cloak,  placed  him  iu  a  bundle  of  gpuss  lying  in  the 
Palace  court,  which  he  carried  off  on  his  shoulder  as  if  to  feed  his 
favourite  horse^a  service  not  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  Chivalry.  Having 
thus  escaped  observation,  he  rode  all  night  at  full  speed  to  Coucy,  where 
before  dawn  he  deposited  his  charge  in  safety*. 

When  Louis  prepared  to  enter  Normandy  in  arms,  he  met  with  pro- 
fessions of  the  most  complete  submission ;  and  duped  into  a  belief  that 
he  might  secure  the  entire  prey  to  himself,  he  too  hastily  dissolved 
his  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Paris,  not  abandoning  the  injustice 
which  he  meditated,  but  the  partnership  under  which  he  had  designed 

its  execution.  Hugues,  however,  was  speedily  revenged 
A.D.  945.    through  the  blindness  of  the  perfidious  King.    A  large 

Danish  force  led  by  Harold,  a  Prince  indebted  to  Long- 
sword  for  the  recovery  of  his  Crown,  had  landed  in  Normandy;  and 
a  conference  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  as  allies 
equally  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  youthful  Richard.  Among  the 
suite  which  attended  Louis,  was  numbered  Herluin  of  Montreuil,  the 
defence  of  whom  had  occasioned  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Longsword.  The  fierce  Danes  accused  the  King  of  France  of 
having  too  easily  forgotten  this  murder ;  and  one  of  them  after  re« 
preaching  the  innocent  cause  of  it,  transfixed  him  with  his  spear  f-  In 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  eighteen  French  Barons,  and  a  large  number 
of  inferior  followers,  were  massacred,  and  Louis  himself,  who  escaped 
unhurt  to  Rouen,  was  detained  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  {. 

replied  to  all  the  inquiries  which  hia  attendants  directed  to  either  his  spiritual  or 
temporal  concerns,  in  one  single  form  of  words,  which  he  repeated  till  his  last  irasp, 
*'  niere  were  twelve  of  us  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  betray  King  Charles  !** 

•  Will.  Gemet.,  ibid.  264. 

f  Yet  Herluin,  three  years  before,  had  avenged  the  murder  of  his  benerador,  and 
had  sent  to  Rouen  the  bloody  trophies  of  a  victory  over  Arnulph, — mamut  et/  et  cervix 
C€t$at — as  we  learn  from  Flodoardns.  **  Herluin  having  won  a  victory  over  Arnulph 
put  to  death  the  assassins  of  the  Norman  Prince  William,  and  sent  to  Rouen  his 
hands  which  he  had  ait  off."  Ibid.  197.  The  name  of  the  assassin  whom  he  thus 
punished  was  Balson. 

I  Will.  Oemet.  ibid.  265.  Louis  was  first  captured  by  a  soldier,  who,  '^  softened 
by  the  King's  tears,"  concealed  him  for  a  short  time  in  an  island  on  the  Seine.  The 
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Tlie  King  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Hugues,  who  demanded  the 
tunendcr  of  Laon»  the  only  city  which  now  helonged  immediately  to  the 
Crown,  as  the  condition  of  his  release.  A  year  elapsed  before  LiOttis  would 
consent  to  this  great  sacrifice ;  and  meanwhile  Gerherge  was  unremitting 
in  soliciting  aid  for  her  captive  husband.  Her  brother  Otho^  leagued 
with  Conrad  of  Burgundy,  then  entered  France,  professedly  for  the 
recovery  of  Laon.  But  that  city  defied  their  attack ;  and  after  an 
inroad  which  served  only  to  ruin  the  country  traversed  by  their  forces, 
Otho  recrossed  the  Mouse,  and  the  King  of  France,  deprived  of  his 
Capital,  was  content  to  fix  his  abode  at  Rhelms.  The  intervention  even 
of  the  Churoh,  and  a  sentence  of  Excommunication  to  which  Hugues 
became  exposed,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power,  fiuled  to  procure  any  remission  of  his  demands.  He  continued 
his  opposition  during  several  campaigns ;  and  when  he  ultimately  con- 
sented to  negodate  with  his  Sovereign,  although  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  their  Treaty,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  continued  superior 
infiuence  maintained  by  the  Count  of  Paris,  that,  on  Jus  part  at  least,  no 
concessions  of  importance  were  granted.  He  agreed  indeed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Laon,  but  fAo/ perhaps  involved  a  point  of  honour  rather  than 
any  positive  advantage  to  either  side. 

Hie  petty  wars  which  Louis  waged  during  the  remainder  of  his  turbu- 
lent rngn  are  wholly  devoid  of  general  interest ;  for  the  storming  of  a 
detached  casUe,  or  a  failure  before  the  strong  hold  of  a  rebellious  Baron, 
are  little  worthy  of  remembrance  in  History ;  and  with  such  minor  and 
inconsequential  evente  the  latter  years  of  this  Prince  are  crowded*  In 
domestic  life  he  was  scarcely  less  unhappy  than  in  his  public  rule ;  and 
severe  mortification  must  have  attended  a  most  unexpected  and  dis- 
graceful marriage  contracted  by  his  mother  Elgiva  in 
the  Inaturity  of  her  widowhood.  Notwithstanding  the  A.ii.  951. 
disproportion  of  ages,  and  the  keen  remembrance  which 
she  ought  to  have  entertained  of  her  former  husband's  wrongs,  she 
became  enamoured  of  Heribert  II.,  the  young  Count  of  Vermandois,  by 
whose  father  Charles  the  Simple  had  been  so  long  and  so  painfully 
imprisoned ;  and  flying  by  night  from  the  Convent  of  Sainte  Marie 
de  Laon,  which  she  governed  as  Lay  Abbess,  she  re- appeared  as  the 
bride  of  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  her  son  *. 

The  life  and  reign  of  Louis  were  terminated  by  a  remarkable  accident. 
A  wolf  crossed  his  path  as  he  was  riding  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne,  and 
(undeterred  by  an  omen  which  might  have  staggered  the  courage  of  a 
Roman  t),  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  in  pursuit.      The  horse 

Bpot  on  wbiefa  tlui  tragic  renoontra  occurred  changed  Its  name  in  conseqnence  from 
La  StUimt  de  Corhon  to  La  Gui  tU  Herluin, 

*  Flodoardi  Cknn.  Boaquet,  tHi.  1S07* 
f  _-  ab  agro 

Jiava  deeurretm  Lapa  Lanuvino, 
k  smong  the  e? il  omens  mentioned  by  Horace,  iii.  27< 
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•tiimblad,  and  m  hi«  lall  u^wed  bit  naater  btyaiid  the  rdiaf  irf  BUfjg^cal 

■kill  *.  He  expired  in  hit  tbiity-lhird  yeer,  having  already 
4.  B.  954.    aesoeiated  }na  mm  Lathatre  in  Ihe  kingly  title,  a  piecautioa 

which  the  eonfiuioQ  af  the  timea  r^id^nad  especially  Bit* 
eanaary,  Iml  whiah  did  not  alwaya  piaduee  the  deeired  reault. 

Lothaire,  havev^r,  notwithatandiBg  the  tendemeaa  of  hia  ag»  t^  ms^ 
aaeded  to  an  uadiaputed  Oro«n»  diiefly  by  tbe  assiatanea  <^  hit  lueie 
Huguea,  (he  King-;H>aker»  who  atiU  wisely  preferred  the  indepetidenee  of 
nominal  vaiaalage,  to  an  equally  noaoinal,  and  far  lesa  powerful  royalty. 
True  it  ia  that  the  Count  of  Paria  had  combated  tha  late  King  during 
the  whole  oourse  of  hia  reign ;  but  it  waa,  perhapsi  on  that  very  account 
that  he  waa  more  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  protection  of  hia  minor  son.  The  price  which  he  deman4ed  for 
aitendance  upon  the  Coronation  at  Rheims  was  no  less  than  infeodation 
with  the  Duchy  of  Aquiline  t*  That  important  Fief,  however,  although 
granted  by  the  Sovereign,  was  not  quietly  surrendered  by  the  Count  of 
Poitiara,  upmi  whom  it  had  afaready  bean  confenred  by  Louis  the  Ultra<» 
marine  {  and  although  the  King  and  the  Count  of  Paris  puurched  upon  the 

disputed  Provinoe,'and  even  obtained  aome  victories,  Hugues 
A.D.  956.  was  ultimately  compelled  to  relinquish  his  unjust  daim. 
'Jilae  16.     Deiith,  indeed,  prevented  its  renewal;  and  the  possessions 

of  this  great  Baron  were  divided  among  three  boys ;  of  whoni 
Hugues  Capet,  the  second  son,  who  succeed&d  to  the  County  of  Paris 
and  tha  Duchy  of  France  in  his  tenth  year,  is  the  one  by  far  the  most 
prominent  in  our  future  narrative  §. 

Both  the  King  of  Fmnce  and  the  Count  of  Paris  were  muah  too  young 
to  feel  the  rivalry  which  hadcharsoterised  their  ftthers ;  and  the  sistam^ 
Oerberge  and  Hedwige,  easily  becoming  reconciled,  associate  their 
interests  in  the  education  of  their  respective  families.  Bnino»  Arch*- 
bishop  of  Cologne  and  Duke  of  Ij>nraine,  their  brother,  undertook  t^r 
joint  protection,  which  waa  further  confinned  by  tha  support  of  the 
£mparor  Otho. 

Some  ignoUe  apd  unaucceasful  ^tei^risea  agaioat  Richard  the  Fear- 
less of  Normandy  form  the  sole  public  events  of  the  reign  of  Lothaire 

*  We  are  by  no  meant  laie  tbat  piodoardiif  doei  n4^  inean  to  iipply  d^at  a  |pa>* 
wolf  was  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  He  writes,  apparvit  ei  quasi  Luptu  prtrcfdfns, 
<^  tharaappearadlohlm,as»^i0iw,  a  Wolf  going  before  him}"  and  he  attributes 
the  King's  death  in  tha  end  to  elaphantiasis.    209. 

f  Lothaire  was  born  in  9il,  and  consequently  was  thirteen  years  qU  a(  the  tim^ 
of  his  father's  death.  I  Flodoardi  Chron,  209. 

h  Historical  writers  differ  greatly  respectinff  die  sons  of  Hngues  k  Grand,  We 
follow  the  distribution  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  who  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 
Hift,  det  Pranfait,  iii.  452.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  death  q(  so  distin- 
guished a  person  as  Hugiies  the  Great  could  be  recounted  by  the  Monlcish  Chroni- 
ders  without  the  addition  of  «  prodigy ;  and  consequently  we  are  told :  **  In  ^e 
month  of  June  a  marvellous  sign  appoued  in  tha  Heavens,  namely,  a  huge  Dragon 
without  a  head.  Soon  after  which  oocorred  the  dttth  of  Huguea  the  Great."  Ckron, 
Fhriactnte,  Bouquet,  viii.  254. 
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an  tiia  mmmJ^  rf  thg  11»  Otho  m  Ocf«a»y,  with  whwa  a.o.  973. 
1m  bMMM  HivehFed  in  n  dispute  mpecting  the  Fief  of 
IitiniBe.  A  tledthy  nuureh  upos  Aiz-lirChapeUe,  ia  wliicb  ei^  the 
Mmpemif  WM  itsidinfi  alsuMt  unguaided,  neurly  aeeiifed 
hh  eapluie;  and  it  wta  oaly  by  a  r^id  flight  from  hii  a.d.  MS. 
9al«M  4iat  Otho  eaeeped  this  diaginu^*  Ail  GennaBy  waa 
indigiiaiit  at  the  iniiilt  offmd  to  its  SovipaigBs  and  it  is  aaid  that  Otho, 
kk  litd#  mofo  than  thiao  monthst  gathered  60,000  followera  under  hia 
faaaiier.  With  theie  nttmbert,  unpfeeedented  in  any  fermer  war  of  the 
Ago,  he  pasped  the  frentaars.  and  apreading  t«rror,  aa  he  advanced  by 
Khdma,  Laon,  and  Soisaona,  he  intimated  to  Huguea  Capet  when  he  sat 
down  nndnr  the  walla  of  Paria,  that  he]  would  celebrate  a  louder  Litany 
in  hia  hearing  than  any  which  had  been  aolemnized  heretofore.  CoU 
lecting  a  band  of  Prieata  for  that  purpoae,  on  the  heighta  of  Montmartre, 
he  ordered  his  troopa  to  awell  the  choruaea  in  the  Canticle  of  the  Martyra 
'-^AUehda!  and  Te  Mdrtyrum  candidatus  lauddt  exercitusy  Donune/ — 
till  the  inhabitanta  of  the  neighbouring  city  were  aatounded  by  the  re- 
Terberation*. 

Contented  with  thip  empty  aatiafti^on  (aa  it  waa  deemed)  for  their 
wounded  honour  f,  the  Germana  broke  up  after  three  daya'  encampment 
netf  Paria.  Their  march  waa  unmolested  till  they  approached  the  Aisne ; 
bnt  there,  LoAaire  lying  in  wait,  profited  by  their  divided  force  and  by 
the  awoUeo  watera  of  the  riyer>  to  cut  off  t}ie  baggage  and  rear-gui|rd. 
Odio  boldly  pioposad  to  d/^de  thieir  qiiarnd  Iby  a  piteh^  Iba^e, 
laaving  the  choice  of  either  bank  of  the  river  to  lua  adveiaary.  A 
French  Kni|^t,in  reply,  auggeated  that  much  bloodahed  would  be  apared 
if  the  two  Princea  would  meet  in  aingle  combat,  with  a  proviao  that  their 
/oUowem  ahoold  peaceably  aubmit  to  the  <;ppqven>r.  But  the  deeply- 
HQoted  bjal^  of  the  Germana  revolted  from  thia  proposition.  ^*  We 
hare  already  beard,"  vaf  the  indignant  reply  q^  Godfrey  of  Ardennea, 
**  that  yon  men  of  France  hold  your  Kinga  bu(  cheaply :  hitherto  we 
ha?e  refiiaed  credit  to  the  imputation,  bul  it  ia  now  confirmed  by  the 
iealimony  of  your  own  mouths.  Nev^,  v¥le  Wif  are  aitting  still,  ahall 
our  Emperor  fight !  Never,  while  tpe  are  out  of  danger,  shall  he  hazard 
himaelf  in  combat  I  Not,  hQwever,  jthat  we  entertain  the  alighteat 
doubt  of  hia  triumph  if  he  were  tQ  combat  single-handed  with  your 

Kingt," 

The  Princea  and  their  armies  separated  without  further  engagement; 
and  aoon  afterwards  a  Peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Germany.    Liothaire  reigned  six  years  longer,  in  an     A.n.  980. 
obecurity  which,  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  develope;  and  he  died  not  without  the  suspicion  of  having  been  poi- 
soned by  his  Queen,  whose  infidelity  is  openly  proclaimed  by  cont^n- 

*  Glaber  Rodolphns,  Md:  239.         t  Balderid  Cknm.  ibid.  283.         |  Id.  Ibid. 
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A.  D.  986.    poraries.    His  son,  Louis  V.  the  Slothful  (le  Faineant)  \ 
had  little  time  to  exhibit  the  incapacity  which  his  surname 
betokens;  and  his  short  reign  is  involved  in  darkness,  broken  only  by  m 
few  scanty  glimmerings  of  light  from  the  Letters  of  Gerbert,  Secretary  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  IL    From 
these  writings^^e  learn  that  the  King  believed  in  his  mother's  guilt,  and 
threatened  bodi  her  and  her  reputed  paramourf  with  punishment.  Th^ 
levolution  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Louis  Y.  is  not  any  wherft 
detailed,  but  it  has  been  affirmed  that,  like  his  faUier,  he 
A.  o.  987.    also  was  the  victim  of  poison,  administered  by  his  Consort 
Blanche,  who,  having  perpetrated  the  crime,  was  rewarded 
by  a  second  marriage  with  the  Usurper  in  whose  elevation  she  had  as- 
sisted.   This  change  of  dynasty,  however,  may  be  more  fittingly  treated 
in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  11. 
From  A.  n.  987,  to  a.  d.  1108. 


Viiion  of  HngUM  Capet— His  atarpAtioiu-Siniggle  with  the  great  Feudatories-^ 
History  of  Oerbert  (Pope  Silvester  11.)— Robert  II.-— His  divorce  from  Bertha— 
His  weakness— Impetaonty  of  his  second  Qneen,  Constance — Intenrieir  with  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. — Association  and  rebellion  of  his  sons — Henry  I. — Great 
Famine— Transactions  with  Normandy— Annexation  of  Sent— Philip  Iw-*Insti« 
tntion  of  Chivalry— Qoarrel  with  the  Pope— Civil  war  in  Flanderi->-Defeat  nf 
Philip  at  Cassel— HostilitiM  with  Normandy— Adulterous  connexioa  of  Philip 
with  Bertrade— Death  of  Philip  I. 

The  throne  to  which  Hugues  Capet  had  raised  himself  was  nominally 
that  of  France ;  but  his  real  power  extended  over  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  Kingdom.  He  had  indeed  annexed  his  own  great  Fief  to  the 
domain  before  possessed  by  the  Crown :  but,  exclusively  of  the  large 
immunities  arrogated  by  the  Clergy,  the  Provincial  Lords  exercised  an 
authority,  almost  independent,  both  in  Civil  and  in  military  affairs; 
and  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  becoming  King,  had  in  truth  become  n6 
more  than  the  titular  head  of  a  Confederation  of  Princes.  The  Prelates 
and  Abbots  were  virtually  Feudal  Nobles  X  i  and  without  examining 
the  controverted  question  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  the  three  Buke*- 
Bishops  and  the  three  Count-Bishops  §  claimed  their  Peerage,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  six  great  Lay  vassals  invested  with  similar  dignity, 

*  His  character,  perhaps,  is  more  fairly  represented  by  the  Latin  gui  nPtU  /eeii, 
"  who  did  nothing.*' 

f  Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Ladn,  who  mnst  earefuUv  be  dtstlngtiished  from  tliA 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  mentioned  above,  who  bore  a  similar  name. 

X  Mr.  Hallam.     History  of  Europe  during  the  Afiddle  Agetj  i.  150*  (4 to.) 

(  Duke-Bishops,  Rheims,  Laon,  Langres :  Count-Bishops,  Beauvai%  Chalons, 
Kovon. 
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it  is  enough  to  state  that  **  the  rights  of  coming  money ;  of  waging 
piivate  war;  of  exemption  from  all  public  tribute,  except  Feudal  aids; 
of  fieedom  £rom  l^islative  control ;  and  of  the  exclusive  exercise  of 
OTigmal  judicature  in  their  dominions  V'  belonged  to  numerous  Barons 
at  the  accession  of  Hugues  Capet  Upon  the  sub-infeodations  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter;  but  the  Six  Lay  Peers  of  France  (as  they  were  after* 
waida  called)*  of  whom  Hugues  Capet  assumed  the  direction,  were  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Aquitaine ;  the  Counts  of 
FlandeTBy  of  Champagne,  and  of  Toulouse.  The  Duke  of  Bretany  was 
lepnted  to  hold  his  Fief  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the  Count  of 
Nivemou  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Duke  of  Grascony  (a  Pro- 
vince soon  united  to  Aquitaine),  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  of  Ponthieu,  and 
of  Vennandois,  the  Viscount  of  Bourges,  and  the  Lords  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Coucy,  may  be  added  as  important  vassals;  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  traced  in  our  future 
narrative,  as  any  of  these  possessions  became  merged  in  tlie  Royal  do- 
main, by  the  Feudal  incidents  of  ^*  escheat  or  forfeiture,  bequest  or 
purchase,  marriage  or  succession f.'' 

The  silence  of  contemporary  writers  respecting  the  particulars  of  the 
great  change  which  trandferred  the  Crown  of  France  to  a  new  family,  is 
not  a  little  remarkable ;  and  in  the  dearth  of  authentic  information  con- 
cerning Hugues  Capet  personally,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  offering  such 
l^endary  matters  as  are  recorded  of  him  previously  to  his  accession. 
Hariulfe,  a  Monk  of  Centule,  from  whom  we  are  about  to  borrow,  did 
not  indeed  complete  his  Chronicle  till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
occurrence  which  he  relates  is  said  to  have  happened ;  but  he  wrote, 
probably,  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  tradition,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  was  the  current  belief  of  his  time  |. 

Among  the  treasures  which  the  Flemings  had  carried  off  from  the 
Abbey  of  Centule,  two  of  the  relics  most  lamented  by  its  inmates  were 
the  bodies  of  Saint  Valerie  and  Saint  Riquier.  Their  restoration  had 
been  often  but  vainly  solicited;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  son  of 
Hugues  the  Great  (who,  we  are  told,  directed  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
polity  of  France  without  possessing  the  title  of  King)  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  and  to  fill  those  bosoms  with  holy  gratitude  which 
groaned  under  their  deprivation. 

Hugues  Capet  had  long  meditated  in  silence  upon  the  sacrilegious 
robbery ;  but  although  piety  strongly  urged  him  to  action,  he  was  still 
deterred  by  some  reasonable  fears.  All  obstacles,  however,  were  removed 

*  Id.  ibid.  161.  t  Id.  ibid.  208. 

^  I  Tlie  Chronicle  of  Hariulfe  was  finiahed  in  a,  d.  1088.  His  narrative  of  this 
▼ision  may  be  fonnd,  Bouquet,  viii.  28.  A  similar  relation  is  given  by  Gerras 
of  Tilbury  also,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  XII 1^  century,  in  his  book 
De  Oiiit  Jmperiaiibut  Tld.  ix.  46);  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the  XI^  century, 
from  whom  an  extract  is  printed  (ibid.  147)  >  And  by  many  others.  Gul.  de  Nangis 
(ld.z.  380)  assigns  the  vision  to  Hugues  the  Great ;  but  Nangis  died  so  late  as 
A.  D.  1302. 
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by  a  Vision  which  one  night  was  presented  to  him'by  divine  command. 
"  What  are  you  about  ?"  enquired  a  voice  during  the  season  of  repose  ; 
and  the  speaker  when  asked  his  name,  replied,  **  I  am  Valerie,  one 
time  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Centule ;  and,  by  God's  command, 
I  am  come  hither  for  your  information.  That  yenerable  Confessor  and 
illustrioifiir;  Prelate  Hiquier  has  endured  captivity  together  with  me  for 
many  years  past,  during  which,  by  the  treachery  of  Count  Amulph,  we 
have  been  Exiles  from  our  homes.  It  is  now  God's  will  that  our  return 
should  be  effected  through  your  agency.  You  must  do  it  quickly,  and 
restore  our  Monastery  to  its  former  Rule  and  Discipline  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Seculars.  If  you  fulfil  these  injunctions,  I  have  God's  command 
to  prombe  that,  through  the  merits  of  St.  Riquier,  and  at  my  prayers,  you 
shall  be  King  of  France  hereafter,  and  that  the  sceptre  shall  remain 
in  your  Line  even  unto  the  seventh  generation*."  Thus  encouraged, 
Hugues  Capet  re-established  the  Monastery;  sent  Envoys  to  Flanders, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bones  of  the  Saint ;  made  a  warlike  demonstration 
upon  receiving  an  unfavourable  answer  to  his  demand ;  and  at  length 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  his  shoulders  under  the  bier  of  St. 
Riquier,  of  carrying  it  with  naked  feet  and  streaming  eyes  over  the  space 
of  a  league,  and  of  finally  depositing  the  holy  burden  in  its  legitimate 
resting-place  at  Centule. 

The  Monks  assure  us  that,  as  a  reward  for  this  labour  of  love,  certain 
Barons,  assembled  at  Noyon  after  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  proclaimed 
Hugues  Capet  king ;  and  however  entirely  we  may  now  reject  the  first 
part  of  their  narrative,  however  widely  we  may  separate  the  consequence 
from  its  presumed  cause,  we  are  wholly  destitute  of  any  materials  which 
may  be  either  added  or  substituted.  Even  the  genealogy  of  the  Family 
of  Capet  has  been  a  subject  of  bitter  controversy ;  and  while  some  have 
described  it  to  be  of  antiquity  so  remote  as  to  defy  investigation,  others 
have  reduced  the  Founder  of  the  Third  Royal  Line  to  a  most  ignoble  and 
plebeian  origin  f.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  possessed  sufficient  energy  and 

*  We  have  omitted  s  few  aiiimportant  words  in  the  Saint's  rsther  tedioas  speech, 
but  we  have  faithfully  represented  its  substanoe. 

f  M.  de  Sismondi  has  exposed  the  fraud  practised  by  Velly  in  a  pretended  ren- 
dering of  Glaber  Rodolphus.  The  words  of  the  Monkish  Historian,  speaking  of 
Hugues  the  Great,  are  cuj'ut  gemu  idcirco  adnotare  dittmiimut  ^uia  vaide  in  ante  re- 
peritur  obtcurumf  which  passage  Velly,  avee  ume  impudtnie  mauvaite/in  (a  character 
by  no  means  overcharged),  has  translated  in  the  following  manner :  dint  torigine 
«e  perd  dam  iet  giSdet  iet  pint  reeul^t  (torn.  i.  p.  423).  The  passage  in  Dante  is 
veil  known,  in  which  that  Poet  makes  the  usurper  declare  of  himself 

Figiuoifui  d'um  Beccaio  di  Pttrigij—Furg,  xz. 
a  stroke  of  virulent  satire,  which,  if  accepted  literally,  would  be  equally  false  with 
Veil/s  adulation ;  but  the  commentators  furnish  us  with  the  true  metaphorical 
sense,  by  stating  that  Ugo  Magna  Jheea  gran  giuitiMna  di  ret.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  writer  of  the  Chroniean  Siihietue  indignantly  rejects  the  imputation 
of  a  Plebeian  origin  to  the  Family  of  Capet ;  and  affirms  that  he  was  <'  a  Knight 
of  ancient  and  nobie  extraction  '*  (ap.  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  297)* 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  may  turn  to  Velly  lae.  eit^ 
to  the  PrtuvtM  de  /a  Qiniahgie  de  Huguet  Capet  in  VJrt  de  v4rijter  lee  Vattey  i.  566; 
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to  pat  aside  the  right  of  Charles  Duke  of  Lorndne,  uncle  of 
the  late  King,  and  to  confinn  hia  own  election  (aa  it  was  tenned),  by 
procoring  hia  Coronation. 

Charles,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Louia  the  Ultramarine,  had 
accepted  the  Fiefof  Lor  raine  from  the  Emperor  Otho;  but  in  ao  doing 
lie  had  by  no  means  compromised  his  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Crown 
of  France.  Hia  remoteness,  however,  from  the  scene  of  action  gave  his 
competitor  much  immediate  advantage ;  and  neither  troops  nor  money 
could  be  provided  for  the  proaecution  of  hia  more  legitimate  claim  till  ten 
montha  had  passed  from  the  Coronation  of  Hugues.  Charlea  then  entered 
France  in  arms;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  nephew*, 
Amulph,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  secured  possession  both  a.  n.  988. 
of  that  city  and  of  Laon. 

Hugues  Capet,  meantime*  was  long  occupied  in  attempting  the  redue« 
tion  of  thoae  vasaala  who  had  deferred  acknowledging  his  new  dignity. 
We  need  not  follow  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  theae  petty  wars ;  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  waged  may  be  learned  from  a  single  anecdote. 
**  Who  has  made  you  Count  ?**  was  the  inquiry  which  the  Usurper 
directed  a  Herald  to  put  to  Adelbert  of  Perigueux,  who  had  asaumed 
the  title  of  Count  of  Poitiers  and  of  Tours.  **  And  who  haa  made  you 
King  ?''  waa  the  only  reply  which  Adelbert  vouchaafed  to  return  by  the 
same  messenger  f.  Hugues  Capet  did  not  venture  to  renew  his  question, 
nor  to  maintain  any  further  dialogue  with  one  who  could  retort  ao 
poignantly  and  so  searchingly. 

In  an  attempt  upon  Laon,  Hugues  was  unsuccessful;  Charles  dis- 
comfited him  in  a  brilliant  aortic,  burned  hia  camp,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  with  the  loaa  of  all  his  siege-artil-    a.  d.  990. 
lery.    Thus  frustrated  in  open  war,  Capet  had  recourse  to 
intrigue.    Adalberon  t,  the  reputed  lover  of  Queen  Emma,  had,  at  one 
time,  been  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  §.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  Hugues  himself  had  been  the  secret  instigator  of  this  arrest;  but  if 
he  were  so,  he  remained  impenetrably  concealed,  and  dexterously  turned 
the  incident  to  his  advantage.    The  Bishop  of  Laon,  although  now  con- 
fidentially employed  by  Charles,  was  easily  persuaded  to  revenge  himself 
upon  an  ancient  enemy,  whom  fortune  had  placed  at  his 
disposal;    and  having  surroimded  the   residence  of  the    a. u.  991. 
Prince  with  an  armed  force,  and  leized  him  and  hia  nephew 
Amulph,  he  delivered  them  as  prisoners  to  Hugues  Capet.    They  were 
transferred  to  Orleans,  where  Charles  died  after  lingering  through  a 

to  M.  de  Sfsmondi,  Hiti.  dn  Fran^t,  torn.  iv.  p.  38 ;  or  to  the  Prefsoe  of  Bouquet, 
torn.  z.  p.  3,  et  teq, 

*  CkroH,  Hiigon.  Floriac.  sp.  Bouquet,  torn.  x.  p.  220. 

t  Ademari  Cabannensii,  Ckron,  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  z.  p.  146* 

t  CallMl  Amtia  alfo. 

i  Gcrberti  Bpiti,  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  %,  p.  396. 
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tedious  confinement*.  His  consort  was  delivered  of  twins  while  in  her 
dungeon ;  Charles  and  Louis,  whom  she  then  bore,  at  a  later  period 
recovered  their  liberty,  were  styled  Kings  in  certain  Diplomata  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  received  an  asylum  in  Germany,  in  which  Country 
the  male  posterity  of  the  latter  was  not  extinguished  till  after  the  course 
of  two  Centuries  and  a  half  f. 

The  deposition  of  Amulph  from  his  Archbishopric,  which  necessarily 
followed  his  capture  by  Hugues,  involved  the  King  of  France  in  a 
struggle  with  the  Holy  See ;  and  this  contest  assumes  higher  importance 
than  it  otherwise  would  deserve,  from  the  barrenness  of  contemporary 
events,  and  from  the  brilliant  character  of  the  Prelate  whom  Capet  be- 
friended. Gerbert,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  some  incidental 
mention,  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  in  Aquitaine,  and  was  admitted 
out  of  charity  into  the  Monastery  of  Aurillac.  At  Cordova,  which  he 
afterwards  visited,  he  studied  the  Mathematical  Sciences  under  Arabian 
masters ;  and  so  great  was  his  proficiency  in  the  marvels  which  those 
Infidels  only  were  at  that  time  competent  to  teach,  that  he  encountered 
the  lot  of  all  those  Sages  who  in  dark  times  have  outrun  their  generation, 
and  was  believed  to  have  made  a  compact  with  the  Powers  of  Evil  %• 
Not  less  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  and  in  the  art  of  living  in 
Courts  than  in  that  lore  which  is  the  product  of  retirement,  Gerbert 
obtained  rich  Benefices  on  his  return  to  France ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
instructing  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  he  was  now  destined  by 
the  King  to  be  Amulph's  successor. 

John  XV.,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  refused 
approbation  to  this  arrangement ;  but  Hugues,  without  waiting  for  his 
sanction,  deposed  Amulph  in  a  Provincial  Council  assembled  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Basil  in  Rheims.  The  Archbishop  prostrating  himself 
before  the  throne,  in  an  attitude  the  most  humiliating,  besought 
pardon  and  immunity  of  life  and  limb§.  With  arms  outstretched 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  he  implored  mercy  for  an  act  which  the 
{success  of  Hugues  had  rendered  treasonable,  the  support  of  the  just 
hereditary  right  of  a  near  relative.     Little  reverence  for  the  Head  of 

*  CAron.  Richardi  Pictavensis,  ap.  Bonqnet,  torn.  iz.  p.  22. 

f  Otho,  son  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  by  his  iirst  wife,  snoceeded  to  his  father's 
Duchy,  and  died  without  issue  in  a.d.  1006.  Of  Ermengarde  and  Klgiva,  two 
daughters  of  Charles,  the  elder  married  the  Count  of  Namur.  A  granddaughter 
from  that  marriage,  Klizabeth  of  Flanders,  became  the  Queen  of  Philippe  Auguste 
in  1 180,  and  thus  mingled  the  blood  of  the  Second  and  Third  Lines  of  Kings. 

X  In  the  Chron.  Firdimente  we  are  told  that  Gerbert  secured  his  advancement 
^*  by  certain  spells" — ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  x.  p.  206.  And  another  Chromcon  Return 
Framcorum  (ibid.  p.  301)  speaks  of  him  as  '<  a  Philosophic  Monk,  or  rather  a  Ne- 
cromancer.''  Orderiais  Vitalis  (ibid.  p.  235)  has  preserved  a  hexameter  verse,  in 
which  the  Devil  predicts  6erbert*s  fortunes.  Sigebert  discreetly  leaves  the  question 
in  doubt ;  **•  Some  say  that  his  death  was  occasioned  l>y  a  blow  from  the  Devil ; 
which  matter  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  "  (ibid.  p.  217)* 

(  Hitt.  Depotiiionii  Amulphi  ex  Rementi  ConcUio  S,  Bat^  ap.  Bonqnet,  torn,  x* 
p.  531. 
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their  Chtuth  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  by  this  assembly ;  and 
harangDes  have  descended  to  us,  in  which  the  abominations  of  Rome  aze 
depicted  in  tenns  most  migrateful  to  Pontifical  ears,  and  which  perhaps 
sttttled  Gerbert  himself  when  he  afterwards  attained  the  tiara.  During 
three  years,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  Archbishoprick  to  which  he  had 
been  elected ;  at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  Pope  was  sufficiently  disen* 
gaged  from  the  troubles  which  the  Consul  Crescentius  had  excited  nearer 
home,  to  direct  himself  to  the  breach  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
menaced  the  existence  of  his  authority  in  France :  he  anathematized  the 
Synod  of  St.  Basil ;  he  procured  a  revision  of  their  sentence ;  and  he 
finally  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Gerbert,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
his  rival.  The  King  of  France  felt  that  his  own  title  was  far  too  inse* 
cure  to  permit  him  to  hazard  further  resistance  to  an  opponent  armed 
with  spiritual  weapons ;  and  Gerbert,  deprived  of  Royal  sup* 
port,  in  order  to  prevent  a  schism,  withdrew  to  Germany,  a.d.  998. 
where  he  basked  under  the  patronage  of  Otho  III.  which  ere 
long  obtained  for  him  a  no  less  splendid  prize  than  the  Keys  themselves. 

The  Histoiy  of  France  at  this  period  must  be  sought  (if  there  are  any 
to  whom  such  a  search  can  be  either  useful  or  alluring)  in  the  Annals 
of  its  separate  great  Fiefs.  Even  of  those  detached  parts  not  much  is  to 
be  learned  beyond  their  existence,  and  the  perpetual  feuds  of  their 
Lords.  The  Counts  of  Vcrmandois,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Anjou;  the 
early  Lords  of  the  Houses  of  Franche-Comttf,  of  Savoy,  of  Dauphine, 
and  of  Provence,  come  and  depart,  like  shadows,  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them  upon  the  memory.  The  date  of  Hugues  Capet's 
death  is  as  uncertain  as  those  of  most  of  the  actions  of  his 
life ;  it  is  usually  thought  to  have  occurred  at  Paris  on  the  a.  d.  996. 
24th  of  October,  996.  For  some  years  beforehand,  he  had 
associated  his  only  son  Robert  in  his  Government ;  and  had  invested 
him  with  those  emblems  of  royalty  which,  we  are  assured,  he  himself 
never  assumed  after  his  Coronation.  From  a  scruple  of  conscience 
which  whispered  that  he  had  wronged  his  legitimate  Sovereign,  he  for- 
bore from  wearing  the  Crown ;  and  by  this  idle  abstinence  from  out- 
ward show,  he  might  perhaps  cheat  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  atoned 
for  the  moral  guilt  of  liis  positive  usurpation  *. 

Robert  IL  succeeded  to  his  father  unopposed,  and,  as  it  appears, 
almost  unnoticed.  Although  he  is  invariably  described  by  the  Monks  as 

*  3f .  de  Sismondi,  in  obMrving  that  this  fact  i«  recorded  by  the  ancient  Hie- 
torUuu  without  any  commentary  (tom.  iv.  p.  79),  appears  to  have  overlooked  a  state- 
ment by  Richard,  a  Monk  of  Cluny,  who  wrote  in  the  XIl*^  century.  Dicunt 
enim  Hugonem  Chaped  nunquam  voiuiue  coronari  quia  Dotmnum  tuum  proditum  caphtm 
tfntbat,  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  x.  p.  254. '  A  more  interested  reason  luis  been  assigned 
by  modem  writers ;  namely,  that  Hugues,  remembering  the  prediction  of  St. 
Valerie,  that  the  Crown  should  remain  in  his  Family  till  the  seventh  generation, 
thought,  by  excluding  himself,  to  swindle  the  Saint  out  of  an  additional  turn.  But 
Nangis  has  remarked  that  "  till  the  seventh  generation,"  in  the  language  of  Pro- 
phecy, always  means  «  for  ever"  (ibid.  p.  300) ;  the  precaution  therefore  would 
have  been  superfluous. 
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the  most  pi<nu  of  Kings*,  lie  became  early  embroiled  with  the  Church. 
His  Queen  Bertha,  to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly  attached,  was  the 
widow  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  to  whom  she  had  borne 
six  children.  One  of  the  sons  had  been  held  by  Robert  at  the  font ; 
and  the  spiritual  relationship  which  according  to  the  Romish  Creed 
he  thus  contracted  with  the  mother,  rendered  the  marriage  into 
which  he  afterwards  entered  with  her  uncanonical,  and  within  forbidden 
degrees  t«  The  Pope,  accordingly,  insisted  upon  its  dissolution ;  and 
Robert,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  his  wife,  attempted  a  compromise,  by 
offering  the  release  of  Archbishop  Amulph,  who  was  still  imprisoned. 
Gregory  V .  accepted  the  pomised  restitution  of  Amulph  to  his  Archi^ 
episc(qpal  honours,  but  at  the  same  time  peremptorily  refused  any  indul- 
gence to  the  pohibited  nuptials.  On  the  contrary,  having  assembled 
a  Council,  he  promulgated  a  Decree  remarkable  for  its  severity.  It  en- 
joined the  immediate  separation  of  the  married  pair ;  it  adjudged  Robert 
to  seven  years  penance;  it  suspended  from  participation  in  the  Eucharist 
all  the  Ecclesiastics  who  had  assisted  in,  or  consented  to  the  ceremony  of 
his  betrothment,  until  they  should  satisfy  the  indignation  of  the  Apo- 
stolic See ;  and  it  excommunicated  the  I^ng  and  Queen  in  case  of  their 
disobedience.  That  Robert  hesitated,  and  that  notwithstanding  his 
timidity  and  weakness  he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  this  en- 
croachment of  Sacerdotal  power,  is  plain  firom  numerous  documents  in 
which  the  name  of  Bertha  is  joined  with  his  own ;  that  he  at  length 
yielded  is  equaUy  clear  by  his  second  marriage  with  Constance,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence  and  of  Aries.  But  the  details  of  the 
transaction  are  involved  in  legendary  matter,  which  it  suited  the  am- 
bitious pretensions  of  Rome  to  invent  and  to  encourage.  Bertha,  as  we 
are  told,  produced  a  child  with  a  head  and  neck  resembling  those  of  a 
Goose  {.  All  the  Bishops  of  France,  it  is  added,  struck  with  horror  at 
this  manifest  judgment,  excommunicated  the  offending  couple ;  and  so 
great  was  the  fear  excited  by  this  Ecclesiastical  sentence,  that  they  were 
generally  shunned  by  their  subjects ;  their  deserted  Palace  was  lefl  to 
the  care  of  only  two  menials,  who  attended  indeed  to  their  personal 
wants,  but  who,  after  every  meal,  purified  by  fire  the  contaminated 
utensils  which  had  been  employed  for  the  Royal  table.  How  far  the 
imagination  of  the  persecuted  Bertha  might  be  affected  by  terror  at  the 
Papal  anathemas,  it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  but  not  any  part  of  the 
above  tale  is  avouched  by  contemporaries ;  and  it  was  first  related  by  a 
Cardinal,  who  wrote,  probably  with  political  objects,  half  a  century  after 
Bertha's  repudiation  (. 

♦  '*  The  most  pious  of  Kings,  prudent  and  versed  in  Letters,  competently  ac- 
quainted with  Philosophy,  excellently  with  Music."  Chron,  SUhieme,  ap.  Bouquet, 
torn.  z.  p.  299. 

t  Helgaldi  Hta  Roberti  Regis,  ibid.  x.  p.  106. 

X  EiMst,  Petri  Damtani,  ibid.  z.  p.  492. 

j  M.  de  Sismondi,  torn,  ir,  p.  103, 
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The  paMnil  Jnitory  of  Bobert  preaeato  little  except  coimtleM  in- 
•tanoes  of  a  too  fiuale  temper,  which  led  him  to  acta  of  ahnoat  inaane 
weakneia.  He  aabmitted  to  the  capricea  of  an  imperiooa  conaorti  who 
waa  aabatitiited  for  Bertha;  and  whatever  narrow  intellect  he  poateited 
waa  chiefly  exhibited  in  doding  her  vigilance.  He  lavished  his  treaaore 
upon  worUdeaa  mendicanta ;  connived  at  thefta  from  hia  own  person ; 
compoaed  Hymns  for  Monaatic  service ;  and  frequently  aasuming  a  Con- 
vcntoal  garb,  preaided  over  the  Singen  in  the  Choir  of  St.  Denii.  In 
these  unkingly  occupations,  aflhira  of  State  were  little  likely  to  be 
remembered,  or  if  remembered,  to  be  skilfully  executed. 
We  hear,  theiefore,  without  surprise,  of  a  war  respecting  the  a.  d.  1003 
lapsed  Fief  of  Burgundy  *,  which  lingered  through  a  period  — 1P16. 
of  thirteen  yean  before  Robert  eatablished  his  claim 
and  obtained  the  Ducal  title  for  hia  second  son  Henry.  In  his 
first  campaign,  the  King  waa  assisted  by  Richard  of  Normandy,  whose 
services  were  always  prompt  and  fidthiul.  But  that  brave,  young, 
and  enterprising  warrior  must  have  been  inwardly  disgusted  by  the 
anperstitiouB  pusillanimity  which  occasioned  a  miscarriage  before 
Auxerre.  A  thick  fog  surrounding  the  Royal  camp  was  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  St.  Germain  in  behalf  of 
a  Convent  which  bore  his  name;  and  Robert,  terrified  by  the  menaces 
of  the  Abbot,  and  by  the  accompanying  proof  of  divine  wrath,  broke  up, 
after  considerable  loss,  and  hastily  retreated  t« 

The  domestic  peace  of  Robert  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  im- 
petuous passions  of  his  Queen  |.  On  one  occasion  her  jealousy  of  the 
influence  exercised  over  him  by  a  Favourite,  Hugues  de  Beauvais,  so  far 
outran  restraint,  that  she  planned  bis  assassination,  and  had  it  executed 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  King,  whom  he  was  attending  in  a  hunting- 
match.  So  used  to  control  was  the  tame  and  spiritless  husband,  that 
even  this  ferocious  outrage  failed  to  arouse  any  assertion  of  either  Kingly 
or  Conjugal  authority.  We  are  told  that,  for  a  while,  he  exhibited  signs 
of  regret,  but  that  afterwards,  a$  irof  his  duty^  he  became  reconciled  to 
the  Queen  §. 

An  act  of  yet  greater  atrocity,  because  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own 
hand,  is  recorded  of  this  Woman,  who  seems  completely  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  softness  of  her  sex  in  the  brutality  of  her  passions. 
A  Heresy  had  been  detected  among  some  Priests  at  Orleans,  a.  d.  1022. 
which  received  the  convenient  generic  name  of  Gnosticism; 
but  to  unravel  the  peculiar  errors  of  which  might  be  a  task  of  no  small 

*  By  the  death  of  Dnke  Henry,  a  brother  of  Hof^ei  Capet.  It  was  contested  by 
Landri,  Goant  of  NoTers,  and  by  Adalbert,  a  son  of  the  first  wife  of  Duke  Henry  by 
a  former  husband. 

f  Glaber  Rodolphus,  ap.  Bonquet,  torn.  z.  p.  20.  Getta  Ahhatum  S.  Germ.  Autiu, 
ibid.  p.  296. 

J  GUber  Rodolphiw,  ibid.  p.  27.  Cknm,  WiU.  Godelll,  ibid.  p.  262.  Fragment. 
Hui,  Fnme.  ibid.  p.  211.  §  Glaber  Rodolphus,  p.  20. 
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difficulty.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  separate  truth  firom  falsehood  (^s- 
missing  at  once  those  odious  accusations  which  at  all  aeaaons  of  the 
early  Church  were  advanced  against  aectaries),  the  dissidents  appear  to 
have  been  enthusiasts  inclining  to  a  mystic  Quietism,  and  professing  to 
be  guided  by  an  unwritten  inward  law,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  rendered  Scripture  unnecessary  *.  It  is  plain  that  in  two  points 
they  were  forerunners  of  a  doctrine  propagated  more  happily  after  a 
lapse  of  500  years ;  and  that  they  denied  Transubstantiation,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  departed  Saints  t-  Those  tenets  in  them- 
selves were  sufficient  to  ensure  their  destruction  during  the  season  in 
which  they  were  promulgated ;  and  after  eight  hours'  controversy  in  the 
Koyal  presence,  the  heterodox  Priests  were  deposed,  stripped  of  their 
Sacerdotal  vestments,  and  adjudged  to  the  stake.  So  greatly  was  popu* 
lar  fury  excited,  that  it  was  thought  necessary,  during  the  preparations 
for  their  death,  that  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  in  which  they  had  re* 
ceived  sentence  should  be  guarded  by  Constance  herself,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  hazard  of  an  untimely  massacre.  When  the  last  melancholy 
procession  began,  and  the  victims  were  being  led  without  the  walls  to  the 
burning  pile,  the  Queen  recognized  among  them  an  Ecclesiastic,  named 
Stephen,  who  in  other  days  had  officiated  as  her  Confessor.  Far  from 
being  moved  by  any  tenderness  of  recollection,  she  struck  this  bound 
and  defenceless  prisoner  with  a  staff  which  she  bore  in  her  hand,  and 
directed  the  blow  so  furiously  that  it  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes  {. 

The  Jews,  yet  earlier,  had  been  exposed  to  violent  persecution ;  and 
confiscation,  torture,  and  death  had  followed  one  of  those  bursts  of  fury 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  periodically  overwhelmed 
their  proscribed  race.  The  King  imagined  that  the  cause  of  Heaven 
was  furthered  by  promoting  these  fanatical  murders.  He  was  more 
harmlessly  employed  when  he  hidulged  in  the  prevalent  fancy  for  Pil- 
grimages. Having  visited  all  the  Shrines  in  France,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  salute  the  Tombs  of  the 
Apostles  §•    On  the  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he 

*  Such,  we  think,  is  the  fair  deduction  from  their  reply  to  the  enquiries  oonoem- 
inis  the  means  of  Salvation,  made  hy  a  Norman  Knight,  Arefait,  who  ieif^ned  eon- 
venion  in  order  to  hetray  them ;  aud  again  from  their  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais.     Gesta  Synodi  AwreiiaHouitf  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  z.  p.  537* 

t  '<  They  esteemed  it  useless  to  pray  to  Holy  Martyrs  and  Confessors :  nor  did 
they  believe  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  which  appears  to  be  made  a  Sacrament,  on 
the  Altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  Priests,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
could  be  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.*'    Id.,  ibid. 

X  .The  matter-of-fact  exposition  of  the  Benedictine  Commentators  in  this  place  is 
not  a  little  amusing.  *^  Queen  Constance  is  somewhat  to  blame  in  this  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  King  Robert.  But  we  learn  from  it  one  of  the  fasliious  of  their 
days.  Married  Ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  staff,  or  stick,  or  cane,  ou 
the  head  of  which  was  generally  carved  the  figure  of  some  bird/'  ap.  Bouquet,  x. 
530. 

§  The  year  in  which  this  Pilgrimage  was  undertaken  is  uncertain.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  meeting  with  the  repudiated  Bertha  occurred  during 
it ;  and  the  consequent  alarm  of  Constance  aud  the  comfort  which  she  derived  from 
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aausted  at  Mass  in  the  Vaticas,  and  excited  very  eager  expectation 
among  the  Cardinals  and  attendant  Priests,  by  depositing  a  silken  purse 
upon  the  Altar.  GrievouB  was  their  disappointment,  when  upon  opening 
Uiis  supposed  predous  ofifering,  they  found  that  it  contained  only  the 
words  and  score  of  a  Hymn — **'  Cornelius  Centurioy* — ^which  the  King, 
proud  of  his  skill  in  a  science  at  that  time  rarely  cultivated,  had  com* 
posed  and  noted  on  parchment*/ 

A  similarity  of  tastes  induced  another  of  the  most  devout  Monarchs 
of  the  time,  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  to  propose  an  interview 
with  his  brother  of  France;  and  the  Princes  accordingly  a. n.  1023. 
held  a  conference  which  occasioned  great  interest  among 
the  Ecclesiastics,  at  the  Town  of  Ivois,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Luxemburg.  That  spot  was  selected  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  holy  Gaugeric,  a  Saint  whose  merits  have  now 
perhaps  somewhat  faded  from  remembrance ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  his 
Festival,  the  Courts  assembled  with  great  splendour  in  each  other's 
immediate  presence.  Dukes  and  Barons,  Prelates  and  Abbots,  persons 
illustrious  for  station,  for  attainment,  and  for  piety,  thronged  in  countless 
numbers  to  the  assembly ;  and  Robert  and  Henry  embraced  with  marks 
of  special  confidence,  esteem,  and  affection.  Their  discussion  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  temporal  matters;  they  treated  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  general  interests  of  Religion ;  and  a  second  conference 
was  agreed  upon  to  be  held  at  Pavia,  in  order  that  they  might  be  there 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  Italian  Bishops.  The  Emperor,  at  parting, 
was  munificent  in  the  gifts  which  he  distributed  among  the  French  of 
all  degrees ;  in  return  he  would  not  accept  more  than  a  single  relic ; 
and  when  he  thus  consented  to  receive  a  tooth  of  the  blessed  Mart3fT  St* 
Vincent,  he  yielded  solely  that  he  might  avoid  the  appearance  of  un- 
gracious refiisal.  The  wealth  and  bounty  which  he  displayed  excite 
unmeasured  admiration  in  the  Chronicler  Balderic,  who  assures  us  that 
no  King,  either  of  Persia  or  of  Arabia,  however  justly  reputed  to  exceed 
other  Princes  in  treasure,  ever  deserved  comparison  with  the  German 
Sovereign  f.  Within  twelve  months  from  the  meeting  the  Emperor  was 
no  more. 


a  propitious  Vision  of  Saint  SaYinianus  are  related  at  length  by  the  Commentator  on 
the  Chronicle  of  Odorannus,  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  x.  p.  166.  The  translation  of  that 
Saint's  body  and  some  miracles  wrought  by  it  are  recorded  by  the  same  Monk. 
Ibid.  p.  168. 

•  CkroH.  S.  Gerraani,  ibid.  p.  303.    Chnm*  de  St.  Denis,  ibid.  p.  306. 

f  Ckmn,  Cameratente,  ibid.  p.  202,  where  may  be  found  the  particulars  given  In 
the  text.  It  is  erident  that  some  confusion  exists  between  this  interview  and  one 
which  the  same  Princes  held  on  the  Meuse  in  a.d.  1006.  Glaber  Rodolphus  recounts 
of  the  latter,  that  after  Robert  had  offered  most  costly  presents  to  Henry,  the  Em- 
peror contented  himself  by  taking  <*  only  a  volume  of  the  Gospel  Inlaid  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  a  Cabinet  of  similar  workmanship  containing  a  tooth  of 
St.  Vincent,  the  Priest  and  Martyr."  Ibid.  p.  28.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Saint 
should  have  had  a  tooth  ready  upon  each  occasion. 
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In  oppontion  Us  the  advice  of  his  chief  Nobles,  but  yielding  to 
the  urgency  of  Ckmstanoe,  Robert  had  agreed  to  the  pre- 
▲.D.  1017.  mature  association  of  his  eldest  son  Hugues,  a  child 
in  his  tenth  year.  As  the  boy  advanced  to  manhood, 
the  empty  possession  of  a  title,  which,  as  he  complained,  afforded 
nothing  beyond  **  clothes  and  food,"  in  a  Kingdom  of  which  he 
wore  the  Crown,  dissatisfied  the  Prince;  and  he  earnestly  required  some 
allotment  of  real  domain.  The  avarice  of  Constance  was  alanned  at  this 
demand ;  and  she  not  only  exercised  in  opposition  to  it  the  plenary 
authority  with  which  she  swayed  her  husband,  but  she  bitterly  inveighed 
against  the  ambition  of  her  son,  and  suited  her  actions  to  her  words,  as 
if  he  had  been  an  enemy  and  a  stranger  to  her  blood*.  The  youth, 
reduced  to  desperation  by  his  mother's  persecution  and  his  father's  weak- 
ness, connected  himself  with  some  fiery  spirits  of  his  own  age ;  and  for 
a  while  led  a  life  of  vagrancy,  plunder,  and  marauding.  But  the  Pro- 
digal seems  ere  long  to  have  been  reclaimed,  and  upon  repentance  he 
was  invested  with  a  fitting  portion  {apanage).  His  early  death  extracts 
a  profusion  of  regret,  and  a  sprinkling  of  barbarous  Iambics  (written  at 
the  desire  of  his  Confraternity)  from  Glaber  Rodolphus,  who  discovers 
in  the  deceased  youth  a  revival  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Hugues  the 

Qreatt* 

Of  the  three  remaining  Princes,'  Eudes  is  represented  to  have  been 
disqualified  for  public  life  either  by  intemperance  or  imbecility.  Henry, 
already  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  favourite  with  the  King — Robert,  the 
youngest,  with  Constance ;  who,  in  order  to  obtain  his  association,  did 
not  scruple  to  characterize  Henry  as  a  sluggard,  a  hypocrite,  a  sensualist, 
and  one  who,  in  his  neglect  of  the  Law,  would  tread  in  his  father's  steps  }. 
In  this  instance,  we  know  not  for  what  reason,  the  King  was  successful 
in  his  opposition ;  but  he  had  little  occasion  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  his  triumph.  The  two  excluded  brothers  united  their  interests 
after  Henry's  association,  and,  irritated  by  the  haughtiness  of  their 
mother  §,  appeared  in  open  Rebellion.  Somewhat  of  remorse  was 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  Robert,  when  arming  for  this  more  than  Civil 
contest,  by  an  admonition  from  the  Abbot  of  Dijon ;  allusive  to  a  portion 
of  his  early  history  upon  which  no  farther  light  is  afforded  from  other 
sources.  He  was  warned  that  this  insurrection  of  his  sons  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  retributive  judgment  upon  similar  offences  committed  by 
himself;  and  that  it  was  permitted  by  the  divine  will,  in  order  to 
punish  the  violence  which  he  had  offered  in  former  days  to  his  own 
parents.  The  reproof  was  received  with  gentleness  and  patience ; 
vigorous  measures  for  a  time  restored  sufficient  tranquillity  in  the  insur- 
gent Provinces  to  allow  the  King  to  renew  his  Pilgrimages ;  and  on  his 
return  from  one  of  these  devout  tours,  he  expired  at  Melun,  deeply  to 

*  Olaber  Rodolphus,  p.  38.  f  Id.,  ibid. 

I  Odolrici  Ep,,  ap.  Boaqueti  torn.  z.  p.  504.  (  Oiaber  Rodolphus,  p.  40. 
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the  KOTOW  of  the  Monks,  whose  good  opinion  he  had  dili-  a.  d.  1031. 
gentlj  culdYated,  and  no  doubt  had  richly  deserved  *. 

The  nine  and  twenty  yean  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  are  still  more  barren 
of  striking  incident  than  the  six  and  thirty  so  inglorionsly  occupied 
by  his  fiither.  Constance  persisted  in  virulent  opposition  to  his  claim, 
and  the  young  King,  before  he  could  secure  his  Crown,  was  obliged  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Robert  the  Magnificent  (le  Mag- 
nifique^^  or,  as  he  is  better  known,  the  Devil  (/e  Diable)  t,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  whose  assistance  was  not  purchased  without  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  rich  territory,  GKsors,  Chaumont,  Pontoise,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Vezin.  After  much  resistance  and  some  reverses,  the  Queen  listened 
to  the  mediation  of  her  uncle,  the  Count  of  Anjou ;  and  consented  to 
remit  that  which  a  contemporary  has  not  too  strongly  termed  **  bestial 
madness  X  *'  with  which  she  raged  against  her  son.  The  Treaty  which 
placed  Henry  in  quiet  possession  of  his  throne,  obtained  for  Constance 
herself  certain  allowances,  which  she  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  few  months  i 
and  for  Prince  Robert,  investiture  with  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  a 
government  which  he  administered  as  weakly  and  as  obscurely  as  his 
brother  did  that  of  France. 

We  read  ci  a  deplorable  Famine  which  traversed  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  Henry's  reign,  and  which  appears  to  have  ravaged 
France  thiee  whole  years  with  especial  severity.  Co-  a.d.  1030 
pious  details  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  frightful  -—1033. 
miseries  which  it  produced;  but  their  citation  would  produce 
unnecessary  pain,  and  we  therefore  purposely  avoid  it.  The  contem- 
porary Monks  have  not  been  equally  abstinent;  yet  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  to  one  of  the  most  sickening  horrors  which  they  recite,  their  own 
accounts  unwittingly  furnish  sufficient  contradiction.  They  speak  of 
the  resort  to  human  flesh  as  of  familiar  occurrence,  and  they  give  one 
tnstanoe  in  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  shambles,  disguised  indeed 
under  another  name.  That  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  occasionally 
driven  the  sufferers  to  seek  relief  by  cannibalism  is  a  fact  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt;  it  is  verified  not  only  by  the  well- 
known  instance  which  Josephus  records  at  Jerusalem,  but  by  indis- 
putable similar  examples  which  deform  the  journals  of  other  and  later 
sieges,  and  by  many  accounts  of  shipwrecks.  But  although  Glaber 
Rodolphus  specifies  wholesale  murders,  tells  of  children  decoyed  to 
sssassination,  of  the  knife  lifted  against  the  sleeping  guest,  and  of  the 
foul  disinterment  of  the  dead ;  in  every  case  which  he  produces,  he 
adds,  that  the  detected  perpetrators  were  condemned  to  the  stake.  If 
the  crime  had  been  as  prevalent  and  as  frequently  repeated  as  he 

*  Helg&ld  records  hig  death  in  the  following  melliflaont  alliteratire  reduplication!. 
Ad  Regem  Regum  ei  Dominum  Dominorum  demigrauMf  felix  felicia  prwneruii  regno, 
Fiia  Robeni  RegtM^  ap.  Bouquet,  torn,  x*  p.  116. 

t  A  title  whidi  Velly  thinks  Robert  obtained  from  baring  refused  to  grant 
quarter.    Tom.  i.  p.  471.  %  Glaber  Rodolphus,  p.  40. 
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affirms,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  either  have  escaped,  or  have  defied 
the  exaction  of  legal  punishment. 
After  the  death  of  Robert  the  Norman,  the  King  of  France  returned 
in  kind  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  that  Prince 
A.  D.  1035.   for    his   own    confirmation    in  power.       Robert,    before 
undertaking  that  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
course  of  which   he  died,  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  peaceful 
succession  of  his  Bastard  son,  WiUiam,  by  associating  him  in  the 
Ducal  honours.     But  the  minority  of  a  child  in  his  seventh  year, 
who  was  not  bom  in  wedlock,  was  little  likely  to  be  respected  by  a  fierce, 
turbulent,  and  ambitious  Nobility ;  and  a  long  protracted  War  exposed 
the  future  Conqueror  of  England  to  frequent  peril.     Henry 
A.  D.  1053.    at  length  armed  in  person  to  assist  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Val  des  Dunes,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  he  overthrew 
the  insurgents,  and  suppressed  the  farther  progress  of  Rebellion  *. 

To  a  remembrance  of  this  timely  aid,  and  to  a  marriage  which  William 
contracted  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  niece  of  the  King  of  France ; 
perhaps  above  all,  to  the  Feudal  prejudice  which  considered  any  positive 
combat  between  a  vassal  and  his  Suzerain  as  highly  criminal  (a  pre- 
judice upon  which  William's  own  authority  was  mainly  dependent), 
Henry  owed  his  safety,  when  in  the  following  year  he  became  engaged 
in  hostilities  wiih  his  recent  ally.  This  quarrel  arose  firom  protection 
granted  by  France  to  a  Norman  Baron  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
constant  opposition  to  William  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  although 
ceaselessly  harassing  his  enemy  in  detail,  arranged  his  movements  with 
skill  so  consummate,  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ever  personally  con- 
fronting the  Kingt*  On  one  occasion,  having  surprised  and  utterly 
routed  a  large  division  of  the  Royal  army,  he  dispatched  a  Herald  to  warn 
Henry  that  his  troops  had  been  defeated.  The  messenger  was  instructed 
to  approach  the  French  camp  by  night,  when,  standing  on  an  eminence, 
he  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  his  name  and  office ;  mentioned  the  chief 
Knights  who  had  fled  or  fallen  in  the  late  combat ;  taunted  the  French 
with  the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  experunentally  attained  of 
the  superiority  of  Norman  valour ;  and  advised  them  to  send  waggons  at 
sunrise,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends  firom  the 
bloody  field.  "  Thus  much,"  was  his  conclusion,  "  you  may  announce 
to  your  King  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  J." 

*  Will.  Gemeticensis,  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  zi.  p.  43.  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
ibid.  p.  178-  Aocording  to  the  latter  writer,  Henry  was  unhorsed  in  this  battle  by 
a  Norman  Knight,  called  Ilaimo,  who  was  immediately  put  to  the  sword  in  conse- 
quence. The  King  generously  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  interred  with  great 
marks  of  honour. 

f  Henry's  feeling  excited  by  these  mancsuvres  is  strongly  expressed  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  p.  179.  "  Nor  was  King  Henry  idle,  but  he  yowled  {gruiuiirei) 
that  his  armies  should  be  held  cheaply  by  William.*'  \  Will.  Gemet.  p.  47. 
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The  lesnlt  of  this  politic  coramunication  fully  justified  the  hope  which 
had  induced  William  to  offer  it.     The  King  of  France  was  impressed 
with  a  strongs  and  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  conviction  that  a  foe 
who  could  80  far  renounce  advantage  as  to  forewarn  him  of  peril  was 
not  to  be  encountered  with  impimity ;  and  he  broke  up  his  quarters  and 
hastily  retreated.     Nevertheless,  the  War  continued  during  four  more 
campaigns';  and,  on  some  occasions,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
French*.     It  was  not  till  the  project  of  associating  his  son  Philip 
made  tranquillity  desirable,  that  Henry  resorted  to  negotiation.     In  his 
early  domestic  engagements  he  had  been  unfortunate.     His  first  Queen, 
Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salique,  died  while  on  her 
passage  to  France  after  marriage  by  proxy.     His  second,  of  the  same 
name  (and  on  that  accoimt  sometimes  confounded  with  her  cousin  and 
predecessor),  followed  an  only  daughter  to  an  early  grave;  and  Super- 
stition, perhaps,  believed  that  these  repeated  losses  were  divine  judg- 
ments, inflicted  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  inhibited  Canonical 
degrees.    As  Henry  advanced  in  life,  his  solicitude  respecting  an  heir 
increased  in  proportion  to  his  years.     In  the  neighbouring  European 
Courts  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  form  an  alliance  which  would  not  ex- 
pose him  to  a  repetition  of  former  danger,  for  the  Royal  Houses  were 
almost  universally  connected  by  intermarriages.     But  there  was  a  Prin- 
cess in  a  remote  and  a  hitherto  unexplored  clime,  who  had  become  known 
to  him  as  already  disappointed  of  a  Crown.    Jeroslaus,  Tzar  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  cement  an  intercourse  with  the  West,  had  tendered  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Anna  to  the  Emperor  Henry  HI.    That  Monarch  pre- 
ferred a  less  exalted,  but  a  more  civilized,  bride;  and  it  was  upon  the 
rejected  Muscovite  that  the  choice  of  the  King  of  France  was  fixed  t« 
The  marriage  was  most  happy;  the  Queen,  who  proved  of  a  devout 
temper,  presented  her  husband  with  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Philip,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  six  years,  was  elevated  by  his 
father's  anxiety  to  association  in  the  throne. 

To  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  adventurers  under  Robert  Guis- 
card  in  Apulia,  and  to  the  connexion  between  Edward  of  England  and 
the  father  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  led  in  afler  years  to  the 
change  of  Dynasty  in  our  own  Island,  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should 
make  more  than  this  passing  allusion.  It  is  to  a  French  Ecclesiastic 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Berenger,  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  awakening  the  earliest  general  misgivings  concerning 
the  portentous  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Without  impugning  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  or  coveting  the  dangerous  honours  of  Heresiarchy, 
Berenger  temperately  proposed  his  doubts,  and  suggested  that  the  dogma 
was  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  it 

*  iSii.  itautMU  det  Dues  de  Normanditf  ap.  Boaqnet,  torn.  xi.  Pv317* 
t  Lambert  Schafnaborg,  ad  ann.  1043,  ibid.  p.  69.     The  Emperor  married 
Agnes  of  PoitierB,  a  daughter  of  William  I V^  Dako  of  Aquitaine.  Id.,  ibid. 
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had  been  fint  propounded  by  Paidiaiiafl  Ratbertui.  So  diicreetly  did 
be  engage  in  this  hazardouB  controversy,  which  in  later  days  was  to 
become  the  surest  pathway  to  Martyrdom,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
positions  were  examined  by  six  General  and  as  many  Provincial  Councils, 
he  escaped  unscathed  by  their  investigations ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
ended  his  days  peaceably  at  a  Convent  near  Tours,  so  late  as  the  year 
1079.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  propagate  a  belief  in  his  recantation, 
and  to  show  that  he  expired  in  full  consciousness  of  his  former  errors  *. 

Before  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  the  important  Fief  of  Sens  became 
incorporated  with  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
A.i>.  1055.  of  its  Lord  without  issue.  In  the  Summer  of  1060, 
the  King,  while  under  medical  discipline,  neglected  the 
injunctions  of  his  Physician,  and  atoned  for  his  disobedience  by 
forfeiture  of  life.  Mattre  Jean  of  Chartres,  the  most  skilful  prac- 
titioner of  his  time,  had  administered  a  potion,  with  strict  orders 
that  the  patient,  while  under  its  operation,  should  abstain  from 
drinking.  The  remedy  occasioned  pain  and  excited  thirst;  and,  in 
Jean's  absence,  Henry  called  for  water,  and  having  swallowed  it,  died 
on  the  same  or  on  the  following  day  t*  He  was  sufficiently  conscious  of 
his  approaching  end  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  to 
place  the  minority  of  his  successor,  Philip,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
unde,  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders }.  In  the  transactions  of  Henry's 
reign,  as  they  have  descended  to  us,  and  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  a  fkithful  outline,  there  is  but  little  to  corroborate  that  which, 
it  is  but  justice  to  add,  seems  the  general  report  of  contemporaries ; 
namely,  that  he  was  distinguished  for  military  talent,  which  he  exhibited 
much  to  his  glory  §. 

The  minority  of  Philip  was  passed  in  repose;  and  there  is  not 
any  event  belonging  to  the  immediate  History  of  gene- 
A.  D.  1066.  ral  France  which  need  detain  us  during  its  course.  The 
great  Revolution  which  transferred  the  Norman  Con* 
queror  to  England  does  not  fall  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  nar- 
rative, and  it  is  the  only  remarkable  incident  of  the  times.  The 
Queen,  Anna,  within  two  years  from  the  death  of  her  late  husband,  con* 
tracted  a  fresh  marriage  with  Raoul,  Count  of  Crespy  and  Valois.     It 

*  Labbe,  Obtervatione*  de  muUip/ici  Berengarii  damnatumey  Fidei  nrofetiione, 
tt  rt/aptu,  deque  ejut  pceniientidf  ap.  Bouquet,  torn.  xi.  p.  631.  Notwithstanding 
Barenger**  adroit  trimming,  he  wai  occasionally  in  great  danger.  In  a  Council  held 
at  Poitiers  in  107d«  ''  he  was  nearly  massacred.**  Id.,  ibid.  p.  630.  Some  more 
particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  Chronicon  Sithieiuef  p.  382,  and  the  C^ronicon 
Alkerieif  p.  366.  In  the  latter,  great  praise  is  bestowed  upon  his  misogyny ;  '*  he 
did  not  allow  any  woman  to  be  admitted  to  his  sight.''  A  similar  eulogy  is  offered 
by  William  of  Alalmesbury ;  who  cites  some  laudatory  verses  on  this  theme  by 
Bishop  Hildebert,  p.  191. 

f  Maitre  Jean,  we  know  not  why,  "  from  the  result  obtained  the  name  of  Me 
dea/r    Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  229.    WiU.  Gemet.  p.  4& 

X  Baldwin  had  married  Adele  of  France,  a  sister  of  Henry. 

i  Wm.  Halm.,  p.  175.    Albericus,  p.  367.    Orderious  VitaUs,  p.  229. 
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by.  no  metxtt  appean  that  aiiKiilar  connexione  between  widowed  Royalty 
and  a  fonner  vaaaal  were  considered  misalliances;  and  the  regret  with 
wliicii  Philip  heard  of  his  mother's  nuptials*  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  the  station  of  the  bridegroov,  but  to  his  haying  repudiated  his  first 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  second  espousals.  Some  scandal 
created  in  the  Church  by  this  iniquitous  act,  which  was  condemned, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  moral  guilt,  but  because  against  Raoul 
and  Anna  could  be  directed  some  of  those  prohibitions  of  fancifi)!  con* 
aanguinity  by  which  the  Canon  Law  circumscribed  the  approaches  to 
the  marriage-bed.  The  Count  was  excommunicated,  and  his  consort, 
either  deserted  by  him  or  compelled  to  submit  to  separation,  found  an 
aaylum  among  her  native  snows.  Circumstances,  with  which  we  are 
nnacquainted,  induced  her  to  revisit  France,  in  which  Country  her  Tomb 
was  discovered,  nx  centuries  after  her  death,  in  an  Abbey  near  La  Fert^ 
in  Alaisf. 

The  institution,  or  rather  the  organization,  of  the  exercises  of  Chivalry, 
the  Justs  and  Tournaments  which  so  greatly  engrossed  and  delighted  the 
higher  classes  of  Society  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  usually  referred 
to  the  minority  of  Philip ;  and  Geofirey  de  Pruilly,  a  retainer  of  the 
Counts  of  Anjou,  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  or  the  legislator  of  these 
aemi-barbarous  sports.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  arbiter  of  other 
men's  honour,  whose  sway  extended  so  widely,  and  endured  so  long,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  of  Angers,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
stained  by  treachery,  and  eminently  dishonourable  to  his  memory  t. 
A  Passage  d^Atmes^  according  to  this  code  of  Chivalry,  consisted  of  the 
Jodte^  an  encounter  of  only  two  Knights,  and  the  Toumot,  a  far  more 
perilous  representation  of  a  general  battle,  fought  between  two  equal 
bands.  These  amusements,  notwithstanding  th^r  restrictions,  were 
attended  with  considerable  danger,  and  often  terminated  in  bloodshed. 
Yet  they  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  tended  to  promote  courtesy,  good  faith,  and  generosity,  among  the 
Orders  to  which  they  were  jealously  confined.  Their  exclusiveness  (for 
no  one,  unless  he  could  unequivocally  establish  his  claim  to  gentle 
descent,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists)  strengthened  the  line  of  demar- 
cation which  separated  the  Aristocracy  from  ^e  Many,  during  a  season 
in  which  the  Many  were  utterly  unfit  for  emancipation ;  and  their  origin 
and  ardent  cultivation  among  the  French  contributed  to  increase  the 
military  repute  of  that  People,  and  to  render  them,  in  a  manner,  umpires 
in  deeds  of  arms  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

*  Oervaui  Ep^  ap,  Bonqnet,  torn*  iL  p«  490* 

t  By  Menettrier,  in  the  year  1682.  See  the  Monitum  prefixed  to  the  Viplomata 
of  Henry  I.,  ibid.  p.  664. 

I  The  date  of  this  incident  is  Tarioiwly  reported.  In  the  Chroni9<m  Jndegavertte, 
ibid.  p.  16»,  it  is  given  as  occurring  in  A.o.  1063.  Another  similar  Chromcie  (ibid, 
p.  30)  names  a.  n.  1067.  The  Oesia  Comubtm  Jndegavenaium  (ibid.  p.  273)  a.d. 
1066.    M.  de  Siimondi  has  fixed  it  in  a.d.  1068. 
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The  death  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  when  Philip  had  attained  his 

fourteenth  year,  left  the  young  King  without  control,  at 
A.  D.  1068.  one  of  the  most  critical  points  of  life;   and  there  is  reason 

to  believe  that  he  soon  became  abandoned  to  the  most  un- 
bridled indulgence  of  licentiousness.  Our  accounts,  indeed,  are  de- 
riyed  from  a  suspicious  fountain,  and  much  allowance  must  be  made 
before  we  implicitly  accept  the  representations  of  an  enemy.  The 
disposable  revenue  of  a  King  of  France,  arising  from  strictly  legitimate 
sources,  was  little  competent  to  supply  the  profusion  of  a  dissolute 
Court;  it  was,  perhaps,  insufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  which  it 
became  a  great  Monarch  to  support;  and  custom  had  habituated 
former  Princes  to  feed  their  necessities  through  another  channel,  which, 
by  its  long  use,  had  ceased  to  wear  any  appearance  of  irregularity.  In 
the  disposal  of  Ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  King  retained  to  himself  their 
first  fruits ;  and  a  Bishopric  or  an  Abbacy,  which  the  fictions  of  the 
Church  esteemed  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  reality  bore  a  fixed 
money  price  as  a  marketable  commodity.    Against  these  exactions,  this 

crying  sin  of  Simony,  the  voice  of  Rome  had  vehemently 
A.  D.  1073.   been  raised  during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  II. ;  and, 

after  the  Keys  had  passed  to  hands  of  far  greater  energy, 
Gr^ory  VII.,  the  bold  and  fiery  Hildebrand,  hastened  yet  more  loudly 
to  denounce  the  enormity.  In  the  first  year  of  his  sway,  he  menaced 
with  Interdict,  Excommunication,  and  Deposition,  a  King  whom  he 
represented  as  the  chief  of  those  who,  through  "  their  perverted  avarice, 
had  sold  the  Church,  and  had  slavishly  trampled  under  their  feet  a 
mother  whom  they  were  bound  to  respect  and  to  honour."  He  then  drew 
a  fearful  picture  of  the  debaucheries  in  which  the  spiritual  plunder  was 
squandered.  The  language  assumed  by  the  Pope  in  this  and  other 
similar  documents  bespeaks  consciousness  of  an  authority  unlimited  and 
irresistible;  and  the  patient  reception  which  it  met  from  Philip  almost 
justified  the  claim.  The  King  of  France  promised  amendment  in  terms 
of  deep  humility ;  but  speedily  renewed  the  practices  of  which  he  had 
professed  his  repentance. 

The  death  of  Count  Baldwin  had  been  succeeded  in  Flanders  by  a 
Civil  War,  of  which  the  details  are  contradictory  and  wholly  unimportant 
to  our  History.  All  that  is  certain  and  to  our  purpose  is,  that  Philip 
afforded  protection  to  Richilde,  the  widowed  Countess  of  his  Guardian's 
son  and  successor,  Baldwin  VI.,  and  that  he  took  arms  in  order  to  restore 
her  eldest  bom,  Amulph,  to  the  dominions  from  which  he  had  been 
chased  by  an  uncle,  Robert  of  Friesland  (/c  Prison).  The  French  Army 
was  levied  hastily,  and  having  advanced  presumptuously  and  without  due 
precaution,  was  allowed  to  entangle  itself  in  a  country  with  which  it 

was  unacquainted,  and  in  which  every  step  was  impeded  by 
A. D.  1071.   morasses  and  canals;  till  after  a  total  defeat  near  Cassel, 

in  which  Amulph  was  killed,  Philip  was  happy  in  saving 
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iiimsdf  by  an  ignominious  flight.  By  a  Treaty,  which  in  the  end  con- 
firmed Robert  of  Friealand  in  his  usurpation,  the  King  of  France  received 
in  marriage  Bertha,  step-daughter  to  that  Prince  by  his  second  wife*. 

In  the  obscure  and  inglorious  career  of  Philip,  neither  the  dates 
nor  the  order  of  events,  perhaps  not  even  the  events  them- 
selves, are  present^  with  certainty.  After  many  years  a.  d.  1086. 
miion  with  Bertha,  who  had  borne  him  several  children, 
he  sought  a  pretext  for  divorce ;  and  before  the  issue  of  his  appli- 
cation to  the  Holy  See  could  be  known,  he  demanded  the  hand  of 
Emma,  daughter  of  Roger  Guiscard,  a  younger  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Robert.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  alacrity  by  her  short- 
sighted and  interested  father;  and  the  innocent  Princess  was  pre- 
served from  misery,  dishonour,  and  abandonment,  only  by  the  superior 
discretion  of  her  brother-in-law,  Raymond,  Count  of  St.  GiUes,  in 
Languedoc.  That  Noble,  to  whose  care  she  was  entrusted  on  her  route 
to  France,  foresaw  that  Philip  was  unlikely  to  be  released  from  his 
existing  matrimonial  ties,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  providing  Emma  with 
a  husband  and  protector  in  the  Count  Clermont  d'Auvergne.  This 
transaction,  otherwise  unimportant,  deserves  remembrance,  as  it  evinces 
the  want  of  both  principle  and  power  by  which  Philip  was  characterized. 
Unscrupulous  in  projecting  the  commission  of  crime,  he  was  devoid 
alike  of  energy  and  of  authority  to  secure  its  execution. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  inveterate  habits  of  Feudalism,  and  the 
respect  which  they  generated  towards  the  Sovereign,  appears  to  have 
preserved  his  Crown  to  the  fickle  and  unprincipled  Philip.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  authority,  the  most  puissant  Barons,  who,  at  a  word,  might 
have  established  their  independence,  considered  the  maintenance  of 
ancient  relations  with  their  chief  Lord  as  a  point  deeply  affecting  honour; 
and  posts  implying  domestic,  and  even  menial,  service  in  the  Royal 
household  were  eagerly  coveted  by  Nobles  whose  warlike  resources  far 
exceeded  those  of  the  Monarch.  A  feeling  of  this  nature,  notwithstand- 
ing his  brilliant  fortunes,  his  superiority  both  in  wealth  and  in  power, 
and  the  immeasurable  distance  which  separated  their  intellects,  taught 
William  the  Norman,  even  after  his  conquest  of  the  English  Crown,  to 
esteem  himself  unequal  to  the  King  with  whom  he  had  thus  acquired 
brotherhood,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  fealty  which  he  had  once 
sworn  to  him  as  Sovereign.  It  was  not  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
that,  after  frequent  provocations,  he  was  irritated  by  an  idle  sarcasm 
openly  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  Philip  had  refused  satisfitction  for 
some  depredation  committed  on  the  frontier  towns  of  his  vassal,  and  on 
hearing  that  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness,  he  insultingly  remarked, 
with  a  gross  allusion  to  his  corpulence,  "  That  he  lay  like  a  woman  in 
childbed."     **  Whenever  I  go  to  my  churching  at  Notre  Dame  I  will 

*  Bertha  vu  daughter  of  Florent,  Coant  of  Holland,  and  of  Oertrade  who  in 
her  widowhood  married  Robert  o(  Friesland. 
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o£fer  100,000  tapers,"  was  the  angry  rfeply  of  the  o£fetided  vfeteran*; 
and  no  sooner  could  he  quit  his  couch  than  he  stormed  Manted^  and 

abandoned  it  to  the  flames.    This  act  of  vengeance,  how- 

A.  D.  1087.  eyer^  recoiled  upon  himself,  and  the  violence  df  exertion  to 

Sept.  9.     which  he  exposed  a  frame  weakened  by  disease  and  worn 

by  years,  rapidly  hastened  him  to  the  grave  f. 
The  separation  of  Normandy  from  England  followed  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  bloody  and  unnatural  dilutes  for  the  Ducal  Crown 
which  ensued  between  his  sons  occupied  them  too  closely  to  allow  the 
prosecution  of  their  father*s  quarrel.  An  atrocious  act  of  libertinism, 
perpetrated  about  four  years  afterwards,  is  the  first  memorial  which 
we  receive  from  contemporaries  of  the  continuance  of  Philip's  ignoble 
existence.    Not  content  with  estrangement  from  his  Queen^  Bertha, 

whom  he  still  held  in  captivi^,  he  demanded  the  consent  of 
A.  D.  1092.  the  Church  for  a  double  adultery ;  and  having  carried  off 

Bertrade,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  abandoned  wo- 
man of  her  time,  (who  was  by  no  means  loth  to  desert  Foulques  le 
jRechin  {,  Count  of  Anjou,  a  husband  broken  by  debauch  and  dispropor- 
tioned  to  her  in  age,)  he  found,  in  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  Prelate 
sufficiently  devoid  of  shame  to  celebrate  the  mockery  of  nuptials.  That 
Ecclesiastic,  indeed,  had  long  been  confined  by  his  brother,  the  late 
King  of  England,  who,  while  on  his  death-bed,  unwillingly  released 
him,  with  a  bitter  remark  that  this,  his  last  act  of  private  clemency,  was 
a  public  wrong ;  for  that  nothing  would  ever  free  Odo  from  his  besetting 
passions  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  and  political  intrigue  §. 

The  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Clergy  in  general,  witnessed  this  scandal 

with  disgust ;  and  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Bertha  had 
A.  D.  1094.  removed  one  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  Philip's  desired 

union.  Urban  II .  persisted  in  requiring  its  dissolution,  and 
proclaimed,  by  his  Legate,  that  a  new  Ahab  and  a  new  Jezebel  had 

arisen,  who  were  seeking  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  the  Most 
A.  D.  1095.  High,  and  to  put  His  Prophets  to  the  sword  ||.  Excommuni- 
cation speedily  followed;  and  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
which  organized  the  First  Crusade,  at  the  same  time  directed  an  ana- 
thema against  Philip  and  Bertrade.  The  ready  compliance  of  the  King 
with  the  injunction  which  deprived  him  of  his  Crown,  by  abstaining 

*  Chron.  Turonemey  ap.  Bouqnet,  idl.,  p.  4fld. 
t  Ordericus  Vitalis,  vii.,  ibid.,  p.  023. 

X  Foulques  le  Rechin  (the  crabbed-tempered),  who,  as  some  authorities  state,  had 
two  former  wives  living  at  the  time,  obtained  the  hand  of  Bertrade.  daughter  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  by  the  assistance  of  Robert  Courte-Hewe  of  Normandy,  who 
bribed  and  menaced  into  a  reluctant  consent  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Evreux,  the 
uncle  and  aunt  to  whose  guardianship  the  Lady  had  been  entrusted.  Ordericus 
Vitalifi,  viii.,  ibid.,  p.  636 ;  and  see  also  a  Dis»eriaiion  on  the  marriages  of  Foulques, 
by  FiSre  Brial,  ap.  Bouquet,  xvl, 

{  Ordericus  Vitalis,  lib.  viii.,  ap.  Bouquet,  zii.,  682. 

II  Bpitt.  ad  iMgdimauem  JrcMepitcopiimj  ap.  Bou^aeti  xv.,  p.  70. 
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from  the  i»e  of  that  bauble,  and  by  never  appearing  in  the  dress  of 
RoyaltT,  obtained  some  indulgence  from  the  Ponti£F;  and  this  speeious 
obedience  of  his  ^  dear  son/'  as  Urban  continued  to  name  the  unre- 
pentant sinner,  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  moral  deauness,  and  of  a  turning 
away  from  bis  iniquity. 

In  the  glories  and  the  disasters  of  the  first  great  expedition  directed 
by  Europe  upon  the  Holy  Land,  Philip  himself  had  not  any  personal 
share ;  and  the  brilliant  achievements  which  acquired  so  much  renown 
for  individual  Knights  of  France  are  scarcely  to  be  included  within  its 
National  History.  The  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  largely  swollen  by 
Norman  Barons ;  and,  among  other  vassals  of  the  French  Crown  who 
enrolled  themselves  for  the  rescue  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  most  distin* 
guished  were  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  Stephen^  Count  of  Blois,  and 
Hugues  of  Yermandois,  brother  of  the  King.  During  their  absence, 
Philip  became  engaged  in  some  hostilities  in  defence  of  the  Vexin,  a 
territory  partly  ceded  to  England,  and  the  remainder  of  which  William 
Rulus  (to  whom  Normandy  had  been  pledged  by  his  brother  Robert,  in 
mortgage  for  an  outfit  to  Palestine)  hoped  to  wrest  from  the  weak  hand 
by  which  it  was  administered ;  but  a  brave  axid  active  opponent  was  to 
be  encountered  in  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  who,  at  the  head  of 
very  inferior  forces,  maintained  a  difficult  and  perilous  contest  with  un- 
expected success,  till  the  death  of  the  Red  King  freed  hun  firom  attack. 

The  distinguished  qualities  of  this  young  Prince  (Louis),  contrasted 
with  the  feebleness  and  indoleuce  of  his  Father,  had  obtained  for 
him  among  the  Courtiers  the  name  of  the  Alert  {PEveille),  and  this 
popularity  ajrakened  the  jealousy  of  Bertrade.  Not  without  hope  that 
sbe  might  transfer  the  Crown  of  France  to  the  sons  whom  she  had 
borne  to  Philip,  she  adopted  the  proverbial  arts  of  a  step -mother  for  the 
destruction  of  their  rival.  During  a  visit  which  Louis  paid  to  England, 
in  order  to  assist  at  the  Coronation  of  Henry  I.,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to 
receive  Knighthood  also  from  that  Prince's  hands,  Bertrade  either  per* 
suaded  her  weak  husband  to  solicit  the  King  to  retain  his  guest  in 
perpetual  captivity,  or  else  employed  the  Royal  signet  to  attest  a  forged 
letter  to  that  purpose.  Henry,  influenced  either  by  generosity  or  by 
policy,  warned  the  Prince  of  his  danger ;  and  the  act  was  disavowed  by 
Philip,  when  his  son,  hastening  back  to  France,  required  explanation^ 
Louis  having  unravelled  the  intrigue,  attempted  the  assassination  of  his 
step-mother,  who,  in  return,  administered  a  slow  poison,  which,  but  for 
a  powerful  antidote  exhibited  by  an  Arabian  Physician,  must  have  proved 
fatal  in  its  effects.  The  Prince  recovered ;  but  the  paleness  of  his  face 
throughout  future  life  avouched  the  extremity  of  danger  to  whieh  he 
had  been  exposed.  In  order  to  terminate  these  deadly 
feuds,  which  interrupted  his  repose,  Philip  determined  to  a.  n.  1102, 
associate  his  son  in  the  Royal  authority ;  and  Louis,  accord- 
ingly, having  been  invested  with  the  .title  of  King  in  his  eighteenth 
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year,  was  sent  to  govern  the  Vexin,  which  hia  bravery  had  preserved 
to  Prance*. 

The  Ecclesiastical  censnres  which  had  visited  the  adultery  of  Philip 
were  not  yet,  however,  removed ;  and  although  they  had  hitherto  been 

successfully  defied,  they  were  in  the  end  to  obtain  nominal 
A.  n.  1104.  triumph.     In  a  Council  held  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  year 

1104,  the  King  of  France  presented  himself,  in  penitential 
garb,  and  with  naked  feet,  before  the  throne  of  the  Legate.  There  he 
formally  renounced  all  commerce  with  Bertrade  for  the  time  to  come ; 
swore  that  he  would  cease  to  consider  her  as  his  wife ;  and  that  he  would 
never  hereafter  address,  nor  even  see  her,  unless  in  the  presence  of  wit* 
nesses.  The  pride  of  Rome  was  satisfied  by  this  verbal  submission,  and 
no  actual  compliance  with  the  terms  was  afterwards  required  f.  Bertrade 
assumed  the  title  of  Queen,  no  longer  disputed  by  the  Clergy ;  and  the 
wedded  pair  lived  together  without  restraint,  without  scandal,  and  with- 
out reproof.  One  other  victory  was  still  in  reserve  for  this  singular 
woman,  to  whom,  whatever  may  have  been  her  crimes,  the  merit  of  a 
commanding  intellect  cannot  justly  be  denied.  So  powerful  was  her 
ascendancy  over  those  whom  she  designed  to  captivate,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  husband  whom  she  had  abandoned  with  his 
more  favoured  successor;  and  Philip  was  received  and  entertained  at 
the  Castle  of  Angers,  where  he  amicably  shared  one  table  and  one 
chamber  with  the  compliant  and  unresenting  dotard  whom  he  had 
wronged  in  the  tenderest  point  of  honour  |.  For  her  issue  by  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  Bertrade  meditated  an  advancement  in  inheritance  similar  to 
that  which  she  had  vainly  striven  to  attain  for  her  adulterous  brood.  In 
both  cases  her  measures  were  equally  unscrupulous ;  but  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  they  were  most  successful.  Her  son  Foulques  (who  was  after- 
wards destined  to  wear  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem)  succeeded  to  the  heir- 
dom of  the  Fief  of  Anjou,  on  the  assassination  of  his  elder  half-brother, 
Geofifroi-Martel,  whom  Bertrade  had  involved  in  an  unnatural  war  with 
bis  father  §. 

The  last  scenes  of  Philip's  life  were  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
former  weakness.  Long  addiction  to  gluttonous  excesses  had  occasioned 
a  disgusting  corpulence,  and,  at  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  premature  decay 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  On  the  first  attack  of  the  disorder 
which  proved  fatal,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Benedictine;  and,  peremp- 
torily forbidding  his  interment  among  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  France 
in  St.  Denis,  he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  sepulture  in  a 
Church  of  St. Benedict,  on  the  Loire.  "That  Saint,"  he  observed,  "is 

*  Ordericai  Vitali*,  viii.,  ap.  Boaqnet,  zii.,  p.  650. 

f  Absolution!  by  Pascal  II.,  ap.  Boaqaet>  zr.,  p.  29,  addressed  to  the  Arc1ibi»hopa 
«f  Rheims,  Sens,  and  Tours. 

1  CAnon.  jindegavens€y  ap.  Bouquet,  xii.,  p.  48G.     Ordericus  Vitalifl,  vlii.,  ibid., 
p.  650,  note. 

J  CIrofi.  Andejatenif,  ibid.,  p.  485. 
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gentle  and  merciful;  he  receives  favourably  all  Binners  who  desire 
amendmeDt,  and  who,  by  submission  to  his  Rule  and  Discipline,  seek  to 
reccmcile  themeeives  with  Grod."  On  the  other  hand,  he  esteemed  St. 
Ilenis  as  far  too  illustrious  a  Martyr  not  to  be  offended  by  the  neigh- 
boutliood  of  bones  so  deeply  tainted  with  sinfulness  as  his  own.  He 
expressed  a  consciousness  that  he  fully  merited  deliverance  to  Satan ; 
and  lie  therefore  entertained  a  lively  fear  that,  unless  he 
took  precautions  against  such  a  contingency,  his  fate  might  a.  n.  1108. 
be  similar  to  that  which  was  recorded  to  have  befallen  July  29. 
Cbttrles  Martel  ^ 


CHAPTER  in. 
From  A.  D.  1108  to  a.  d.  1180. 


Ijouift  VI.  Se  Gro9 — ^War  in  Normaody— Battle  of  BrenneviUe— Peace  of  Oiiors 
— ^Asiociatioii  of  Louis  le  Jfttne — Unsnooessful  attempt  of  WiHiam  Clito  oa 
Flanders — His  Deatb — Acquisition  of  Poitou — Death  of  Louis  ie  Gro§ — Louis 
\ll.icJew9c — Quarrel  with  Borne — Interdict — Burning  of  Vitry — Parliament 
at  Veulay — Preaehing  of  St.  Bernard — Second  Crusade— Disasters  and  Return 
of  lioois  VI  f. — His  DiToroe  from  Kleanor,  who  marries  Henry  Flantagene^— 
Bivalry  between  Louis  VIL  and  Henry  II.  of  Bngland*~Birth  of  Fhilippe- 
Augu^e— Treaty  of  Montmirail — Martyrdom  of  k  Becket — Louis  encourages  the 
Sons  of  Henry  in  Rebellion — Defeat  of  the  French  at  Vemeuil^-Failure  of  an 
Attack  on  Rouen — ^Peace  of  Moutlouis — Pilgrimage  of  Louis  VII*  to  Canterbury 
— ^His  Death. 

Louis  VI.,  although  better  known  in  Hiatory  by  the  sobriquet  the  Fat 
(ie  Gros)j  which  he  owed  to  his  hereditary  unwieldineaa,  than  by  the 
more  honourable  title  the  Alert  {PEveilU)^  which,  aa  we  have  already 
seen,  he  deservedly  acquired  in  early  youth,  claims  our  regard  as  beiug 
the  first  of  his  liue  who  exhibited  any  activity.  From  the  moment  of 
liis  association,  he  had  been  occupied  in  feuds  with  insurgent  vassals — 
the  Counta  of  Corbeil  and  Mantes,  the  liords  of  Puisle,  of  Coucy,  of 
Montfort,  of  Montlheri,  and  of  Rochefort,  who  mutually  assisted  each 
other,  and  disputed  the  Royal  authority  even  within  that  narrow  terri- 
tory which  the  King  claimed  as  his  own  immediate  domain — a  Kingdom 
which  extended  over  a  space  of  not  more  than  forty  leagues  by  thirty  ; 
which  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  five  modern  Departments  of  the 

*  Ordericns  Vitalis,  lib.  xt.,  ibid.  706.  The  memory  of  Charles  Martel  was 
grierooaly  defamed  by  the  Monks  ;  and  it  seems  that  Hincmar,  in  a  Synodal  Letter 
attributed  to  hirai  reported  that  the  Hero's  body  had  been  carried  olF  to  Hell,  and 
that,  when  his  Tomb  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  fearful  Drsgon  and 
a  horrible  stench.    Velly,  i.,  183. 
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SeiDe,  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Oise*  and  the 
lipiret;  and  which  drew  its  whole  resources  from  Paris,  Orleans, 
Etampes,  Melun,  and  Compiegne*.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  intrigues 
of  Bertrade  in  favour  of  her  own  sons,  Louis  hastened  to  celehrate  his 
Coronation  immediately  on  his  Father's  decease ;  and  we  find  him,  after 
it  bad  been  solemniied,  replunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  petty  wars,  almost 
inextricably  confused,  and  the  unravelment  of  which  is  not,  fortunatdy» 
demanded  for  the  attainment  of  any  general  results. 

A  more  important  dispute,  which  may  be  considered,  not,  indeed,  as 
the  cause,  but  as  the  prelude  of  the  long  wars  which  afterwards  deso- 
lated the  two  rival  Kingdoms,  arose,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis,  with  Henry  L  of  England.  The  Castle  of  Gisors,  on  the  river 
Epte,  as  the  frontier  post  of  France  and  Normandy,  was  jealously 
watched  by  the  Ruler  of  each  of  those  Countries ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  if  the  neutral  Baron  by  whom  it  was  occupied  should  ever 

cede  its  possession  to  either  party,  the  new  Lord  should  raze 
A.  n.  1 109.  its  fortifications  before  the  lapse  of  forty  days.     Henry, 

having  secured  the  fortress,  eluded  the  condition;  and, 
during  five  years  of  alternate  negociation  and  hostility,  maintained  his 

unjust  acquisition.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  a  Peace, 
A.  D.  1114.  disadvantageous  to  France,  confirmed   to  Normandy  the 

possession  of  some  disputed  Fiefs,  and  annexed  to  the 
Crown  of  England  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  of  Maine  and  of 
Bretany.     Louis  profited  by  this,  the  first  repose  which  he  had  enjoyed 

since  his  accession,  to  demand  the  hand  of  Adelaide,  a 
A.  D.  1115.  daughter  of  Humbert  of  Maurienne,  whose  House  was 

shortly  afterwards  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Counts  of 

Savoy  t- 
But  the  seeds  of  future  war  were  abundantly  imbedded  in  the  recent 
Treaty  with  England,  which,  by  its  inequality,  provoked  a  rupture  as 
soon  as  the  weaker  party  felt  strong  enough  to  renew  the  encounter. 
Pretexts  were  easily  found  on  both  sides.  Louis  complained  of  the 
detention  of  the  Count  of  Nevers,  whose  seizure  and  imprisonment  by 
Thibaud  of  Blois  he  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  King  of  England. 
Henry  objected  that  Louis  had  undertaken  the  protection  of  William 
Clito,  (the  son  of  his  own  brother  Robert  Courte-Heuse,  whom  Henry 
retained  in  prison,)  now  of  mature  age  to  govern  his  Duchy  during  the 

captivity  of  his  father.  The  Norman  Barons,  for  the  most 
A.  p.  1117.   part,  espoused  the  cause  of  their  young  Prince,  and  their 

Province  became  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  and  destructive  war, 

*  M.  de  Sianumdi,  Hiti.  det  FrmtQuit^  torn,  v.,  pp.  7,  86. 

t  Loais  hid  been  affianced,  in  1104,  to  Lacienne,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Bodhefort ;  but  that  marriagei  which  never  was  consummated,  was  dissolved  three 
years  afterwards  by  the  Council  of  Troyes. 
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■tainad  villi  the  inteay  of  moit  fmeioin  retaliation*.  Louia  througb- 
oot  its  ooune  distingaiabed  himielf  by  penonal  valour,  and  in  many 
instaaoes  by  Gbivaicic  courtesy ;  a  breaeb  in  wbich  duty  waa  tben  e»- 
teemcd  ^  moie  diahonourabk  than  the  perpetration  of  an  atrociona 
cruelty.  The  two  Kings,  after  many  detached  operations,  at 
length  met  undesignedly,  at  die  head  of  a  few  bnndred  a.  n.  1119* 
retainen  on  either  side,  on  the  plain  of  Brenneville  near  Aug.  80. 
Noyes.  The  FieDch,  after  some  ineffectual  charges,  were 
omnpleteiy  routed,  and  when  Louis,  having  escaped  capture  only  by  hia 
unrivalled  braveryt,  waa  compdled  to  fly,  400  prisoners  remained  in  the 
lumda  of  the  conquerora.  So  bloodless,  however,  at  that  time  waa  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  warriora  of  high  rank  protected  by  their  complete 
mail,  that  the  Chronicler  Qrderic  assures  us  that  only  three  lives  were 
lost  in  this  combat  J.  Louis  in  his  flight  was  extricated,  by  the  guidance* 
of  an  unknown  peasant,  from  a  forest  in  which  he  had  become  entangled. 
On  bis  arrival  at  Andely  he  received  his  standard,  a  trophy  returned  by 
the  generous  forbearance  of  Henry,  who  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to 
hia  nephew  William  Clito  bis  captured  horse  and  armouT§. 

The  victory  (tf  Brenneville,  however,  by  no  means  ensured  a  terminal 
tioD  of  the  war ;  and  Louis  soon  renewed  his  desultory  hoatilities.  It 
waa  reserved  for  spiritual  authority  to  reconcile  the  quarrel.  During  the 
Schism  in  the  Church  occasioned  by  the  dispute  with  the  Empire  concern- 
ing Investitures,  Calixtua  II.,  driven  from  Italy  by  the  Autipope  Gre^ 
gory  VIII.,  assembled  a  Council  at  £heims||.  The  chief  object  of  this 
meeting  waa  to  pronounce  the  £xcommanicati<m  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
v.,  and  of  the  pseudo-Pontiff  whom  he  supported ;  but  the  King  of 
France  profited  by  its  occurrence  within  his  own  dominions  to  make 
an  exposure  of  his  grievances,  and  to  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  Church 
for  redress.  The  points  in  dispute  were  tumultuously  debated  by  the 
partisans  of  each  King ;  and  Calixtus  was  far  too  discreet  to  offend, 
by  a  hasty  decision,  either  of  the  powerful  rivals  between  whom  he  waa 
called  to  arbitrate.  Henry  I.  seldom  wanted  a  show  of  argument  by 
which  he  could  speciously  veil  injustice,  and  he  artfully  represented  the 

*  The  eptfode  of  Enstacfae  de  Breteuil^  m  related  by  Ordericui  Vitalis,  xii.,  ap. 
Buoqiiet,  zii.  p.  71 6>  is  full  of  honor*  Euttaehe  tore  out  the  eyes  of  a  hostage ;  toad 
Henry,  in  reprisal,  abandoned  his  own  iprand-diildren,  the  innocent  daughter!  of 
'Eaatathe,  to  outnges  the  most  barlwrous.  He  afterwards  besieged  their  mother. 
Julienne,  his  natural  daughter ;  and  having  reduced  her  to  extremity,  permitted 
her  to  cMspe  with  life  only  upon  terms,  the  aooeptanoe  ef  which  U  scarcely  lest 
surprising  than  the  demand.  Begio  nempe  Juuu  eoacta,  sme  ponie  et  nuteniament* 
de  tMimi  rwi/,  e/  nudi»  mUibta  tuque  in  profumdum  foMtati  eum  iffnominid  detctndii* 


f  Velly,  iSftif.  de  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  14,  where  he  does  not  subjoin  his  authority, 
relates  that  an  Knglish  Knight  having  seized  the  bridle  of  Louis,  called  out  <'  The 
King  is  taken  I"  **  Do  you  not  know,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  at  the  Game  of 
Chats  the  King  is  never  taken  ?**  and  at  the  same  moment,  with  one  blow  of  his 
■word,  he  fell^  the  boaster  dead. 

I  Oideriau  Vitals,  xii.,  ap.  Bouquet,  zii.  p.  722. 

}  Id.  ibid.  II  Soger,  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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painful  impriBOument  of  Duke  Robert  in  teims  better  adi^ted  to  the 
deBcription  of  a  viait  of  pleaaure.  **  It  ia  not  that  I  treat  my  brother  aa 
an  imprisoned  and  enchained  enemy,"  waa  hia  declaration ;  *'  it  ia  a  noUe 
atranger,  toaaed  about  by  frequent  atorma  of  Fortune,  whom  I  haye  placed 
in  the  security  of  a  Rojnsl  abode ;  whom  I  entertain  with  coatly  luzuriea, 
and  provide  with  every  sort  of  amnaement  and  delight*.*'  The  preciae 
terms  of  reconciliation  afterwards  concluded  at  Gisors  have  not  descended 
to  us ;  but  Peace  waa  proclaimed  much  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  suffering 
Normans,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  by  which  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  William  Clito.  Louis  received  homage  for  the  Duchy,  with 
which  he  invested  the  eldeat  son  of  Henry,  whose  memorable  shipwreck 
off  Barfieur  waa  speedily  to  convert  his  father's  triumph  into  mourning, 
and  to  darken  the  remainder  of  hia  days  by  a  sorrow  which  refused  con- 
Bolation. 

The  Peace  of  (jKaors  procured  repose  for  Normandy  during  more  than 
three  yeara.  We  then  read  of  an  armament  which  the  King  of  England 
persuaded  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  (the  husband  of  his  daughter  Maude) 
to  assemble  for  the  invaaion  of  Francet ;  and  if  we  were  to  confide  in 
the  swollen  representations  of  a  contemporary,  the  numbers  mustered  by 
Louis  in  opposition  ^'  devoured  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  overspread 
plain,  valley,  and  mountain  after  the  faahion  of  locusts."  It  waa  on 
thia  occaaion  that  the  King  of  France  received  for  the  first  time  the 
Oriflamme  at  St.  Denis  t.  Neither  army,  however,'whatever  might  be  ita 
amount,  passed  its  own  frontier.  A  revolt  in  his  native  dominions  in- 
duced the  Emperor  to  agree  to  Peace,  and  his  death  in  the 
A.  D.  1124.  following  year  terminated  the  line  of  Franconia§,  and  dis- 
solved the  connexion  which  had  made  Germany  instrumental 
to  the  policy  of  Henry  of  England. 

Philip,  whom  the  King  of  ^France  associated  in  the  year  1129,  waa 

*  Ordericus  Vitalii,  xil.,  ibid.,  p.  732. 

f  Siiger,  ibid.,  p.  50. 

{  The  Oriflamme  wai  originally  the  Banner  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  was 
received  by  the  Counts  of  the  Vesin,  at  A90u6t  of  that  Monastery,  whenever  they 
engaged  in  any  military  expedition.  On  the  union  of  the  Vexin  with  the  Crown 
effected  by  Philip  I.,  a  timilar  connexion  with  the  Abl>ey  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
tncted  by  the  Kings ;  and  aooordingly  Louis  the  Fat  reoetred  the  Banner,  with  the 
customary  solemnities,  on  his  knees,  bareheaded,  and  ungirt.  Tlie  Banner  was  a 
square  Gonfalon  of  flame-coloured  silk,  unblaxoned,  with  the  lower  edge  out  into 
three  swallow-tails.  Ducange,  GSomm,  ad  v.  Auriflamma,  The  Monks  affirmed  that 
it  had  been  brought  down  from  Heaven  either  to  Cloris  or  to  Charlemagne.  The 
jivcM^f  or  Advocate  of  an  Ecclesiastical  establishment,  was  usually  selected  from 
the  ndghbonring  powerful  Lords  ;  he  enjoyed  many  lucrative  privileges  and  occa- 
sionally Fiefs,  on  condition  of  defending  his  Church  in  the  Secular  Courts,  or*  if 
necessary,  in  the  Field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  were  Advocates  on  a  grand  scale 
of  the  Biomish  Church.    Mr,  Hallam,  Aiiddlt  Age*^  i,  151  (4  to.).    Ducange,  ad  v* 

(  Many  years  after  Henry^s  death  (in  1138)  a  Hermit  asserted  himself  to  be  that 
Emperor,  and  was  reoogniied  as  such  by  numerous  followers;  until,  the  imposture 
having  been  detected,  he  was;  oompdled  to  receive  the  toosure  in  the  Abbey  of 
Qany.    Englehnsius,  p.  1 100.  Sobertus  de  Monte  atf  ami.  1138. 
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killed  by  a  M  from  his  hone  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and,  a.  d.  1 131. 
in  Older  to  confirm  the  succession,  I^ouis  the  Young  {le 
Jeune*)y  the  next  Prince  in  age,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  his 
deceased  brother.  The  King,  at  the  moment,  was  labouring  under  seveie 
illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recoyered;  and  neither  a  frame  of  body 
proverbially  denoting  inactivity,  nor  even  increasbg  yean  appear  to  have 
the  energy  of  Louis.  Although  perpetually  engaged  in  wan 
some  one  or  other  of  his  chief  vassids,  he  acquired  a  far  more 
psnunount  influence  over  their  entire  Feudal  body  than  had  ever  yet 
been  allowed  to  any  of  his  predecesson;  and  however  frequently  in- 
dividuala  disputed  his  authority,  the  Aristocracy  at  large  on  all  occasions 
of  moment  recognized  and  respected  him  as  their  Sovereign. 

The  protection  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  he  had  extended 
to  WilHam  Clito  was  continued  by  him  unremittingly ;  and  at  no  time 
at  which  a  chance  of  restoring  him  to  his  inheritance  offered  itself,  was 
LouiB  wanting  in  its  promotion.  When  Charles  the  Gk)od  (/e  Am)  of 
Flanden  was  assassinated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  Cathednl  of 
Bruges,  by  a  band  of  conspiraton  whom  his  well-intentioned  but  perhaps 
mistaken  policy  had  irritated,  the  succession  to  his  dominions  was  dis« 
puted  by  many  claimants.  William  Clito  was  among  them,  and  Louis 
declaring  himself  in  his  behalf,  in  conjunction  with  that  Prince  pro- 
ceeded against  the  murderen  of  the  late  Count  with  a  severity  which 
soon  rendered  their  cause  unpopular  among  the  Flemings.  Invention, 
indeed,  was  exhausted  for  the  discovery  of  tortures  which  should  protract 
the  approaches  of  that  death  which  they  were  designed  ultimately  to 
inflict ;  and  never  assuredly  was  Cruelty  more  successful  in  the  execution 
of  her  odious  taskf.  Clito  was  mortally  wounded  while  besieging  the 
town  of  Alost ;  and  the  King  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  election  of 
Thieny  of  Alsace,  a  grandson  of  that  Robert  of  Friesland  whose  arms, 
in  a  former  reign,  had  been  successfully  employed  against  France. 

On  the  death  of  William  Clito,  the  right  of  Henry  I.  of  England  to 
the  possession  of  Normandy  could  no  longer  be  disputed,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  rival  Kings  henceforward  wanted  a  pretext  for  open  display.  Henry, 
nevertheless,  covertly  assisted  the  rebellious  Barons  of  France  whenever 
they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  Royal  authority,  and  some 
English  succoun  were  present  in  the  Castle  of  Livry,  during  a  siege  in 
which  Louis  was  wounded  by  its  garrison  {. 

The  fatigues  of  another  active  campaign,  during  which  his  chief  efforts 
were  successfully  directed  against  St.  Briques  on  the  Loire, 
materially  affected  the  King's  health,  and  produced  some   a.d.  1133. 

*  So  called  in  contradistinction  from  his  father,  who  then  became  the  Old  y/« 
flfl).  Other  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  appellation ;  as  that  the  surrender  of 
Aqultaine  was  a  tfoung  trick.    But  this  is  not  a  French  idiom. 

f  Snger,  ap.  Bouquet,  xii.|  66,  relates  pomsbmenu  too  horrible  for  tranicription* 

I  Soger,  ibid.,  p.  60. 
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coniequent  cbange  in  his  domestic  policy.    The  sway  which  he  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  estahlish  chiefly  by  the  sword  was  now  sought 

by  diplomacy ;  and  he  opened  pacific  negotiations  with  the 
A.  D.  J 135.   Ck)unt8  of  Blots  and  of  Vennandois,  the  two  most  persevenng 

among  his  opponents.  By  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  and  by  the 
troubles  which  ensued  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy  upon  the  usur* 
pation  of  Stephen,  the  influence  of  Louis  was  greatly  strengthened ;  and 
the  cruelties  which  Greo£frey  Plantagenet  inflicted  upon  the  latter  Coun* 
try  during  his  brief  invasion,  so  far  alienated  the  affection  of  its  inhabi* 
tants,  as  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a  power  which,  in  the  hands  of 
so  enterprising  a  warrior,  might  have  proved  not  a  little  dangerous  to  the 
King  of  France*.  Fortune,  indeed,  appeared  to  heap  her  favours  with 
^^  unrestrained  band  upon  Louis  during  the  evening  of  his  days;  and 
his  last  and  most  important  acquisition  was  reserved  for  his  very  death- 
bed. ThiB  Count  of  Poitou,  before  undertaking  a  Pilgrimage  to  St.  James 
of  Compostella,  tendered  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Eleanor,  and 
the  inheritance  of  his  dominions  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France* 
A  splendid  embassy  accompanied  the  Prince  to  receive  bis  bride,  whose 
portion,  extending  from  the  Banks  of  the  Adour  to  those  of  the  Iioire, 

more  than  doubled  his  patrimonial  territories.    Before  the 

A.  D.  1 137.    arrival  of  Louis  the  Young  in  Guyenne,  bis  father-in-law 

Aug.  1.      had  died  in  Spain ;  and  the  new-numried  pair,  while  en  Aeir 

route  to  Paris,  received  intelligence  of  their  elevation  to  tho 
throne  of  France  by  the  decease  of  Louis  the  Fat. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  administration  of  the  new  King,  wb« 
succeeded  to  a  far  larger  and  better  organized  domain  than  had  been 
swayed  by  any  former  Prince  of  the  Line  of  Capet.  The  Boyal  authority, 
however,  still  demanded  assertion  by  the  sword ;  and  although  details 
are  either  wholly  wanting,  or  are  uncertainly  tnnsmitted  to  us,  it  is  plain 
that  the  eight  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Vll.  were  for  the  most 
part  actively  employed  in  waging  or  in  repressing  domestic  war.  A  dis- 
pute concerning  the  patronage  of  vacant  Bishoprics,  the  disposal  of  which 
was  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  Clergy,  and  which  the  King  was  loth 
to  surrender,  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Rome.  The  Ecclesiastical 
liberties,  as  they  were  termed,  were  strenuously  advocated  by  St.  Bernard, 

Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  ablest  and  the  most  energetic 
A.  D.  1 141 .  Churchman  of  his  Age ;  and  Innocent  11.  issued  a  sentence 

of  Interdict  against  France ;  a  spiritual  censure  which  only 
one  Monarch  (Henry)  of  the  Third  Race  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape.    Its  penalties  were  heavy,  for  during  the  period  through  which 

*  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  was  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  Adela,  m 
sister  of  Henry  I.  The  widowed  Empress  Maude,  Henry's  sister,  had  married 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  Count  of  Aniou,  in  1 129  ;  and  she  disputed  wjth  Stephen  the 
succession  both  to  England  and  to  Normandy.  Geoffrey  invaded  the  latter  Country, 
whJdi  he  brutally  ravaged  $  but  from  whicbi  after  thirteen  days*  oocupe^on,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  severe  wound  to  retreat. 
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it  lesttined  m  fiwce,  divine  vonbip  aad  all  ito  ooaaoktory  aceom- 
p^iMfo^nfM  «eve  mqpeDded  in  wbaJbevet  eity  or  palace  happened  to  be  the 
Tcndaice  of  the  OffiEeoding  King. 

The  atienatioii  from  the  Holy  See  vaa  increaaed  in  conaeqnence  of  a 
fend  between  Louia  and  Thibattd  Ckiiint  of  Champagne  and  Bloia.  In 
Older  to  piefcnt  any  dangeroua  pxetenaion  upon  the  dowry  of  hia  Qneeot 
Lonia  destined  the  hand  of  her  younger  aiafter  PetronUle,  who  waa  en-^ 
tilled  to  a  oertain  portion  of  inheritance,  to  one  of  his  own  fcinsraen, 
RaiHil  of  Verniandoia»  the  Brave  (^  Br/we)^  or  the  One-eyed  (ie  BQrffne)^ 
aa  he  ia  varioualy  termed  from  the  loaa  of  an  eye  in  battle/  Raoul,  who 
had  attained  hia  fiftieth  year,  waa  already  married  to  a  aiater  of  thft 
CoonI  of  Champagne,  but  the  fadlity  with  which  repodi^tioa  waa  obr 
taia^  on  the  plM  of  forbidden  reUtionihip  enaUed  him  to  put  aaide 
this  lawful  wife,  and  to  form  the  newly  proposed  alHance.  In  the  War 
which  ensued  with  the  justly  offended  Thibaud,  Louia  attacked  and 
stormed  the  town  of  Vitry  in  Champagne ;  and,  during  the  timwlt  of 
the  sack,  the  principal  Church,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanta 
had  sought  lefoge,  was  fired  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Thirteen  hundred 
vicdms  perilled  in  this  miaerable  calamity^;  and  the  King,  stnid; 
with  remofae  and  terrOT,  cageriy  solicited  pardon  finom  Borne  by  an. 
abamh^nm^t  of  all  his  former  opposition.  The  reconcili* 
ation,  however,  was  not  concluded  till  the  Pontificate  of  a.s.  1144. 
Cdeatinll. 

Somewhat,  doubtless,  is  to  be  attributed  to  feelings  of  oomfmnction 
generated  by  this  unhappy  eveqt,  in  the  decision  whidi  not  long  after-, 
wards  engaged  Louis  in  Uie  most  important  transaction  of  his  lifr,  but 
there  were  other  and  very  powerful  motives  which  induced  him  to  take 
the  Cross.  His  temper  was  religions  according  to  the  Bdigion  of  hia 
day,  and  he  believed  that  many  acts  committed  by  his  subjects  while 
under  Interdict  demsnded  his  penonal  expiation.  His  deceased  brother, 
during  the  short  season  in  which  he  had  been  associated  in  Royal  power, 
had  devoted  himself  by  vow  to  service  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  Louis 
imagined  such  an  engagement  to  be  in  aome  degree  binding  upon  hia 
successor.  But  above  all,  the  fervour  of  St.  Bernard's  preaching;  the 
neoeaaitiea  of  the  Christian  aettlers  in  Palestine,  who,  since  the  fall  of 
Edessa,  appeared  to  be  ^hieatened  with  destruction;  and  the  strong 
cimtagion  of  an  example  displayed  by  the  bravest  and  nobleat  spirits 
around  him,  were  not  Ukdy  to  be  without  efiect  upon  a  youthfiil, 
chivalrous,  and  ardent  Imagination.  Asia  was  the  chief  field  of  promise 
for  military  glory ;  and  Ambition  singly  might  have  proved  sufficient  to 
kindle  hii  desire  for  a  share  in  the  hardest  of  Fame. 

•  Hi$i.  Franc.  Jnort^ma,  ap.  Baoqost,  xii.,  p.  116.  Audarhtm  HhmUmeenHf 
id.  xtiL,  p.  272. 
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In  an  assembly  of  bis  Nobles  bdd  at  Bouiges,  and  afterwards  in  a 
hr  more  nnmerous  ParUamerU\  as  it  is  termed,  convoked 
A.  D.  1146.  during  tbe  following  Easter  at  Vezelay,  Louis  announced 
his  design  of  personally  engaging  in  the  new  Holy  War. 
At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountain  wbich  overhangs  that  city  were  ranged,  as  in 
an  amphitheatre,  the  huge  throngs  which  bad  overflowed  the  Cathedral, 
the  Public  Square,  and  even  the  Town  itself;  and  when  St.  Bernard 
harangued  them  firom  the  chair  of  State  which  he  shared  with  the  King, 
deafening  shouts  of  ^*  The  Cross,  the  Cross,"  echoed  from  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude.  The  badges  which  he  bad  prepared  for  distribution, 
and  tbe  reception  of  which  pledged  tbe  wearer  to  undertake  the  Pil* 
grimage,  were  speedily  exhausted,  and  the  clothes  of  the  zealmis  Preacher 
were  torn  into  shreds  by  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite 
symbols  f. 

The  King  and  his  consort  Eleanor  were  the  first  two  personages  who 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  devout  band,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
most  illustrious  names  which  France  afforded.  The  commsnd  of  the 
expedition  was  offered  to  St  Bernard,  but  that  single-minded  advocate  of 
the  Faith  measured  his  own  powers  too  discreetly  to  be  seduced  by  the 
splendid  lure.  His  bodily  frame,  weakened  by  frequent  mortifications 
and  emaciated  by  abstinence,  in  itself  was  manifestly  unfitted  for  the 
fatigue  and  perils  of  the  projected  voyage.  *'  Who  am  I,"  observes  the 
Recluse,  "  that  I  should  marshal  the  array  of  a  camp,  or  become  a  leader 
of  armies !  What  can  be  more  remote  from  my  profession,  even  if  I  pos- 
sessed sufficient  strength  and  skill  t  ?"  But  he  continued  to  labour  with 
unremitting  perseverance  in  a  service  more  accordant  with  his  habits ; 
and,  passing  into  Grermany,  he  roused  an  enthusiasm  similsr  to  that 
which  he  had  awakened  in  France ;  and  associated  the  Emperor  Conrad 
and  his  chief  Princes  in  the  service  of  the  Cross.  The  memory  of  St. 
Bernard  would  be  defrauded  of  its  brightest  portion  of  honour,  if  we 
omitted  to  notice  that  he  successfully  exerted  himself  to  rescue  the  Jews 
from  the  impending  massacre  which  less  enlightened  zeal  was  urging, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  Crusade. 

Having  provided  money,  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  privileges  to  Communes^ 
(the  rich  united  Burghers  of  towns,  who,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  reign,  had  begun  to  acquire  Charters,)  and  by  levying  subsidies 
from  Convents;  having  arranged  his  line  of  advance,  which  the  ignorant 
presumption  of  the  French  Barons  determined  should   be  by  land, 

*  Eodem  anno  Castro  yezeiiaci  magnum  Parliamentum  congrtgavit.  Suger. 

Tout  Us  Princes  des  Oauies  fureni  invites  a  se  trottver  H  eeite  grande  reunion,  qui 

fitt  d^sign^e  sous  le  nom  de  Parlexnent,  sffHongme  de  ceiui  de  oonfirtmee  ;  car  e'itmi 

pluiot  des  hommes  ind^pendans  que  des  sujets  d^un  mime  Roi  qui  devment  g  venir  par- 

lementer  ensembie,     M.  de  Sismondi^  torn,  v.,  p.  304.    See  also  Ducange,  ad  «. 

PartiameHium.  f  Odo  de  Diogilo,  ap.  Bouquet,  xii.,  p.  92. 

X  Bp.  Bern.  ap.  Baronii  Annal,  EccL  xiii.,  p.  321. 
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through  the  yalley  of  the  Danube  to  Constantinople ;  atod  having  en« 
tniated  tbe  Regency  dnring  his  absence  to  Suger  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to 
whom  Raonl  of  Vennandois  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  were  afterwards 
nominated  assessors,  Louis,  at  Whitsuntide,  received  tbe 
Oriflamme,  was  invested  with  the  Pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff,  a.  d.  1  i47. 
and  departed  for  Metz,  the  rendeasvous  of  his  followers.  The 
nmnbers  in  his  train  are  variously  stated,  but  it  is  confidently  affirmed 
that  he  mustered  *70,000  heavy-armed  cavalry ;  and  the  lowest  estimate^ 
incloding  the  Women  and  Pilgrims  who  thronged  the  camp  and  profited 
by  its  escort,  amounts  to  between  150,000  and  200,000  souls.  The 
rente  upon  which  he  was  afterwards  to  proceed  had  already  been  tra* 
versed  by  the  Emperor ;  but  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  was  allowed 
between  the  advance  of  the  two  armies  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  In  the  German  States, 
the  French  were  received  hospitably,  and  they  paid  Hberally  Oct.  4. 
for  their  supplies ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
the  King  pressed  earnestly  for  the  replenishment  of  his  Exchequer; 
and,  in  his  despatches  to  Suger,  he  spoke  of  **  the  infinite  perils  and 
the  labours  scarcely  tolerable  "  which  they  had  encountered  before 
their  **  safe  and  joyful  *'  halt  at  the  Greek  Metropolis*.  The  Germans, 
either  from  their  own  intemperance,  or  from  the  treachery  of  Manuel 
Gomnenus,  had  suffered  bitterly  upon  entering  his  dominions;  and  mutual 
accusations,  of  violence  on  the  one  hand  and  of  ill  faith  on  the  other, 
are  profusely  advanced  by  the  Historians  of  their  respective  Empires* 
From  the  relation  in  which  the  recriminating  parties  stood  to  each  other, 
it  is  probable  that  the  balance  of  injury  may  be  pretty  equally  adjusted. 
The  French  observed  a  stricter  discipline,  and  consequently  were  less 
aggrieved  than  the  Germans ;  and  after  an  amicable  conference  with 
Manuel  %  Louis  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Nice, 

Dnring  the  few  days  of  repose  which  the  King  there  allowed  himself, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  intelligence  of  the  operations  of  Conrad 
and  shape  his  own  course  accordingly,  rumours  of  a  fearful  overthrow 
were  doubtingly  circulated.  The  evil  news,  however,  was  too  soon  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
which,  escaping  from  its  defeat  at  Iconium,  retired  upon  Nice,  with 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  force  which,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  quitted 
the  walls  of  that  city,  flushed  with  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory. 
The  disaster  of  his  allies  induced  the  King  of  France  to  attempt  the 
longer  of  the  two  routes  which  led  to  Antioch ;  not  that  through  the 
central  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  preferred  by  the  Ger-* 
mans,  but  one  which,  following  the  windings  of  the  coast,  might  be 
estimated  at  about  400  leagues.  These  maritime  districts  were  still  in 
possession  of  the  Greeks;   and  the  combined  armies  would  meet  a 

•  Bpiit*  Lad.  Vll.^fid  Sugerium,  ap.  Bouquet,  xv.  p,  488. 
t  Dncange,  I>ttfrr/a/<ofi  zxvii,  on  JoinviUe. 
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firiendly,  or  at  leaAt  not  a  hostile,  populatkni,  hiBtead  of  being  haraated 
by  fierce  and  uncivilized  mountain-tribei,  or  by  yet  more  avowed  enemiea. 

Bat  the  habita  of  the  allied  Nations  were  little  in  unison :  dissensions 
commenced  early  in  their  march ;  and  Conrad,  humbled  in  his  pride, 
wearied  with  the  unfruitful  service,  and  smarting  under  wounds  which 
demanded  repose  for  their  cure,  on  arriving  at  Ephesus  notified  his  in- 
tention of  embarking  for  Constantinople,  whence,  in  the  ensuing  Spring, 
he  promised  to  return  to  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  warfare.  The 
Feast  of  Christmas  was  celebrated  by  Louis  at  Ephesus )  and  since,  in 
Consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  no  obstacle  presented  itself 
to  a  winter  campaign,  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Holy  Season  the 
mareh  was  renewed.  But  the  French  Knights  viewed  with  impatience 
the  tediousness  of  the  long  space  which  yet  remained  in  prospect.  Huge 
rivers  were  to  be  forded  at  their  mouths ;  bold  and  frequent  promontories 
were  to  be  rounded ;  the  wide  circuit  of  numerous  bays  was  to  be  tardily 
and  painfully  skirted ;  and  to  those  who  had  as  yet  never  faced  an 
inemy,  these  slow  toils  appeared  far  less  endurable  than  the  rapid  onset 
of  combat.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  bend  inward ;  and,  having 
fbrced  their  passage  through  the  Saracens  who  occupied  the  intermediate 
country,  to  penetrate  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Satalia*,  nearly 
opposite  the  shores  of  Cyprus. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  they  continued  to  advance  along  the 
course  of  the  Macander ;  while  the  Saracen  light  cavalry  harassed  their 
movements,  and  each  bank  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  corps  hovering 
on  their  front,  rear,  and  flanks.  The  river,  however,  was  passed  trium- 
phantly, notwithstanding  the  superior  position  of  the  Moslems ;  and  the 
French  arrived  at  Laodicea  with  a  loss  so  trifling  that  they  may  be 
forgiven  for  attributing  their  success  to  miraculous  interposition.  But 
from  that  point  onward  they  were  doomed  to  misfortune.  Provisions 
failed,  and  neither  food  for  the  men  nor  forage  for  the  horses  could  be 
obtained,  even  if  obtained  at  all,  unless  at  the  sword's  point  by  foraging 
parties;  yet  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  enemy  who  cut  off  every 
straggler,  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  Crusaders  should  mareh  in 
latge  and  compact  bodies.  At  length,  an  imprudent  movement  sepa* 
rated  the  van  firom  the  main  battle,  and  caused  the  loss  of  full  half  the 
army.  When  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  guard,  tempted  by  the 
luxuriance  of  a  rich  plain,  which  afforded  the  long-desired  supplies,  had 
neglected  communication  vrith  their  comrades  still  entangled  in  the 
fountain-passes,  the  Moslems  perceived  their  advantage,  and  hastened 
to  profit  by  it.  Throwing  themselves  between  the  two  divisions,  and 
occupying  the  surrounding  heights,  they  overwhelmed  the  rear  of  the 
Crusaders,  captured  their  stores  and  baggage,  and,  but  for  a  seasonable 
alarm,  which  produced  the  return  of  the  columns  in  front,  would  have 

*  ^Attaiiay  which  our  Coantrymen,  unskilled  in  the  Greek  idlois,  ooiruptly  call 
SataH<h**    Qui.  Tyr^  xvi.,  2Sj  p.  880* 
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them  to  a  man.  Forty  of  the  most  diBtingaicihed  Chiefs  fell  round 
tbeir  King  in  this  nnhappy  engagement ;  and  Louis  himself  was  indebted 
for  safety  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  his  pursuers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  his  person.  He  defended  himself  with  rare  valour,  and  more  than 
once  during  the  perilous  night  which  succeeded  his  rout  was  compelled 
to  find  shelter  in  some  friendly  tree,  or  under  some  crag  which  afforded 
a  hiding-place*. 

Twelve  days  march  through  an  unknbwn  country  still  remained  to  the 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  before  it  could  reach  Satalia.  Two  great 
rivers  were  to  be  crossed  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force,  and  supplies 
were  to  be  gathered  in  tracts  which  the  flight  of  their  inhabitants  had 
rendered  literally  desert.  From  these  dangers,  the  French  were  extri- 
cated by  the  singular  military  talents  of  an  individual,  of  whom  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  other  particidar  beyond  his  name  has  been  recorded. 
A  Sir  Gilbert  was  appointed  what,  perhaps  in  modem  phrase,  would  be 
termed  a  Quarter-Master  Generalf,  and  under  his  guidance  they  reached 
Satalia  without  further  molestation. 

The  land  route  from  Satalia  to  Antioch,  the  first  Principality  in  Syria 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  was  still  estimated  at  forty  days,  and 
it  lay  principally  through  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  almost  proverbial  for 
their  difficulty.  Three  days'  sail,  on  the  other  hand,  would  cross  the 
intervening  sea,  but  the  port  by  no  means  aflbrded  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  vessels  for  the  transport  of  an  army,  which,  after  all  its  losses,  was 
still  most  numerous.  Many  of  the  Knights  had  been  deprived  of  their 
horses  in  the  recent  disasters,  and  were  unprepared,  or  rather,  indeed, 
were  wholly  unable,  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  their  armour,  to  com- 
plete the  expedition  on  foot  Their  impatience  reluctantly  extorted  from 
Liouis  consent  to  a  separation  which  he  justly  felt  was  opposed  both  by 
honour  and  by  Kingly  duty.  Having  purchased  the  escort  of  some 
Greek  horsemen,  who,  for  500  marks,  engaged  to  convey  the  French 
infimtry  as  far  as  Tarsus,  he  embarked  with  his  Nobles  and  reached 
Antioch  8ecurely|.  The  fate  of  the  abandoned  army  was  not  long  deferred. 
They  commenced  their  projected  march ;  were  deserted  by  the  Greek 
cavdry  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Saracens;  and,  after  a  brave  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  move  onward,  were  compelled  to  retreat  again 
to  Satalia.  Under  the  walls  of  that  town,  within  which  they  were  re- 
fused admittance,  they  were  left  wholly  without  commanders,  by  the 
embarkation  of  the  only  two  Barons  whom  the  King  had  persuaded  to 

*  Odo  de  Diogilo,  vi.,  60. 

t  Acdpiunt  itaque  Magistnim  nomine  GitRbertum  et  il/e  sodas  quifnt*  attignaret 
milite*  pUfufua^enot,  Odo  de  Diogilo,  ui  ntpra.  Neither  the  title  nor  the  detcription 
of  the  duties  performed  appear  to  imply  the  command  of  the  army  which  some 
\rriter8  have  assigned  to  Sir  Gilbert. 

X  An  important  Despatch  from  Louis  to  Suger,  containing  a  rapid  abstract  of  his 
dangers,  may  be  found  in  Bouquet,  xv.^  p.  495. 
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remain,  Archambaud  of  Bourbon  and  Thierry 'of  Alsace.  Rendered 
desperate  by  the  hourly  attacks  of  tlie  Moslems,  they  once  again  renewed 
their  attempt  npon  the  interior;  the  result,  as  may  be  anticipated,  was 
most  destructive :  they  were  cut  off  in  detail,  partly  by  the  sword,  partly 
by  famine ;  and  about  3000  who  'survived  purchased  their  lives  by  an 
abandonment  of  Christianity. 

Louis  was  received  with  distinguished  honour  at  Antioch,  a  Princi* 
pality  at  that  time  swayed  by  Raymond  of  Poitiers,  an  uncle  of  the 
Queen  Eleanor.  The  retinue  which  accompanied  the  King,  although 
small,  was  composed  of  the  choicest  Knights  of  France,  and  Raymond 
hoped  to  employ  them  in  forwarding  his  own  ambitious  views  upon 
Aleppo.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  impatiently  coveted  the  fulfilment 
of  his  TOW,  and  considered  every  moment  lost  which  detained  him  from 
Jerusalem.  Suspicions  also  were  excited  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Queen ; 
and  her  lightness  of  demeanour  exposed  her  to  imputations  of  a  scanda- 
lous commerce  with  both  a  youthful  Saracen  SlaTe,  and  yet  more  with 
her  uncle  himself,  who,  at  the  close  of  fifty  years,  retained  a  very  hand* 
some  person.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Eleanor  has  given  weightier 
credit  to  these  accusations  than  they  might  otherwise  have  deserved  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  actuated  Jjouis  in  the  speedy  retreat 
which  he  made,  by  night,  fi'om  Antioch.  It  is  certain  that  the  estrange- 
ment between  the  Royal  pair,  which  ultimately  led  to  their  separation, 
may  be  traced  to  the  moment  of  their  departure. 

Having  performed  his  devotions  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre* 
the  King  of  France  hastened  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  in  order  to  unite  him« 
self  vdth  the  Latin  Princes  and  with  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who,  in  com* 
pliance  with  his  promise,  had  recently  arrived  from  Constantinople. 
The  cortege  which  attended  each  of  the  Western  Monarchs  was  most 
brilliant  in  point  of  rank;  but  the  myriads  which  had  swelled  their  gor- 
geous outset  from  Europe  had  disappeared,  and  the  bones  of  their  once 
uncounted  followers  were  for  the  most  part  whitening  among  the  sterile 
mountains  of  Pamphylia«  In  order  that  they  might  escape  the  disgrace 
of  an  altogether  fruitless  expedition,  they  undertook  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, which  failed  in  consequence  of  want  of  military  skill  or  of  concert ; 
or,  as  was  asserted,  and  perhaps  not  without  truth,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  the  hated  and  despised  Pullani*,  Some  attempt 
was  afterwards  meditated  against  Ascalon,  the  frontier  hold  of  the  Soldan 
of  'Egypt ;  but  continued  disasters  had  quenched  the  enthusiasm  by 
which  success  might  yet  have  been  won.  Conrad  set  the  example  of 
return;  and  the  year  spent  by  Louis  in  Palestine  after  the  Emperor's 
departure  was  employed  in  exercises,  not  of  arms,  but  of  piety.     His 

* ''  The  new  inmates  of  the  Country,  called  PuZ/anij  planted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Saracenfl,  differed  but  little  from  them  either  in  Faith  or  mannem,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  hybrid  Race  between  Christians  and  Saracens.**  Gul  Neubrigensis,  iii.  c.  15| 
and  to  a  similar  purpose  many  other  contemporary  autlioritics. 
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capture  hf  the  Gfeeks  on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  his  Bubeequent 
rescue  hy  Soger,  King  of  Sicily,  are  fables  exploded  by  his  own  dt- 
apatches*.  After  a  short  delay  in  Calabria,  upon  the  shores  of  which 
Country  he  first  landed,  and  an  interview  with  Pope  Eugenius  111.  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber,  Louis  re-entered  his  own  dominions,  by  disembark- 
ing at  St  Gilles  on  the  Rhfine,  in  October,  1 149. 

Hie  King  of  France  returned  to.  a  discontented  People  and  to  penny- 
lesa  coflfers;  and  he  no  longer  brought  with  him  the  unbroken  spirit  and 
the  glowing  temperament  which  had  marked  his  earlier  years.  On  the 
contnry,  be  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  his  discomfiture;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  deep  feeling  of  humiliation  and  chagrin  that  he  listened  to  the 
repeated  warnings  of  Suger,  that  his  Crown  might  be  endangered  by 
longer  absence.  The  first  few  years  after  his  resumption  of  government 
swept  away  most  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  actors  on  the  public 
scene;  and  in  their  course,  Suger  himself,  Thibaud  of  Champagne, 
Geoffirey  of  Anjou,  Raoul  of  Yermandois,  and  St.  Bernard,  far  greater 
than  any  of  them,  terminated  their  mortal  careert* 

£leanor  had  given  birth  to  a  second  Princess  since  her  return  from 
Palestine,  but  the  matrimonial  dissensions  nevertheless  continued  un- 
abated. Her  consort's  increasing  devotion  was  ill  adapted  to  the  giddy 
temper  of  the  Queen,  and  having  long  complained  that  she  was  wedded  to 
a  Monk  rather  than  to  a  King,  she  in  the  end  appealed  to  Ecclesiastical 
authority  for  a  divorce,  upon  the  convenient  plea  of  consanguinity.  Louis, 
dissatisfied  with  her  ambiguous  reputation,  readily  assented  to  this  divorce ; 
and  nicely  scrupulous  to  avoid  any  charge  of  rapacity,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  restoring  her  valuable  portion^.  With  such  attractions,  she  was 
soon  beset  by  numerous  suitors.  The  wooing,  in  some  instances,  was  by 
no  means  of  a  gentle  nature;  and,  on  her  route  through  their  respective 
governments,  both  Thibaud  of  Blois,  and  a  Plantagenet  who  bore  the  name 
of  his  late  father,  Geofirey,  endeavoured  to  secure  her  hand  by  treachery 
and  violence.  From  both  these  pretenders,  however,  she  escaped  in 
safety,  and  on  arrival  in  her  own  Fiefs,  her  choice  was  fixed  on  a  brother 
of  the  latter  of  them,  whom  report  indeed  affirmed  to  be  the  favoured 
lover  on  whose  account  she  had  surrendered  the  Grown  of  France.  Henry 
Plantagenet  was  not  yet  King  of  England,  but  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor  he  added  Aquitaine  and  Poitou  to  his  a.  n.  1152. 
paternal  inheritance  of  Normandy  §. 

•  See  an  Esaay  by  M.  de  Bunj^ny ;  Mem.  tU  P4cad,  det  Int^  zli.  p.  616;  H6nault, 
J^fgi  Ckron,  1.  p.  209 ;  and  a  Note  by  M.  de  Siimondi,  ▼.  p.  555. 

f  Oeoffrey  Plantagenet  o6<  Sept.  7,  1161.  Thiband,  Jan.  8,  1162.  Snger,Jan.13| 
eod,  Mm.     Baool,  Mardii  eod,  ann,    St.  Bernard,  August  20,  1153. 

X  Hume  hat  not  justly  appreciated  these  motives;  and  he  speaks  soroewhal 
coarsely  of  Louis  as  ''  more  delicate  than  politic"    Ch.  vii. 

(  CAroM.  ThrMenwe,  ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  p.  474.  Louis  in  1164  married  Constance, 
Janghter  of  Alfonso  VII.,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  MW  Queen  died  in 
1160,  leaving  issue  one  daughter. 
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This  transfer  both  of  a  wife  and  of  a  Prorince  to  the  same  hand  was 
not  likely  to  be  r^arded  with  indifference  by  the  loser ;  and  seldom  haa 
History  afforded  more  substantial  motives  for  the  rivalry  of  Princes  than 
those  which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  actuated  Louis 
A.  n.  1154.  against  Henry.    When  the  latter*  on  the  death  of  Stephen, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  English  as  their  King,  his  resources 
not  less  than  his  talents  hx  exceeded  those  of  his  competitor;  yet  we  find 
him^  in  compliance  with  Feudal  custom,  paying  homage  to  his  Liegt 
Lord,  and  swearing  on  his  knees  *^  to  be  his  man,"  and  to  afford  him 
true  and  faithful  service  for  the  great  Fiefs  which  he  held  under  hia 
Crown — ^Normandy,  Aqoitaine,  Poitou,  Aojou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  all 
their  dependencies.     The  crafty  policy  of  the  King  of  Enffland  deprived 
his  brother  Greofirey  of  the  aid  with  which  Louis  had  promised  to  sup.*- 
port  his  claim  on  Normandy;  and  after  the  death  of  that  ill-used  Prince, 
Henry  further  prevailed  upon  the  King  of  France  to  consent  to  a  mar* 
riage  between  the  two  Royal  Houses.    At  the  time  in  which 
A.  D.  11 58.  Margaret  of  France  (a  daughter  of  Louis  by  his  second 
Queen)  was  betrothed  to  Henry  Courimcmtel  of  England, 
the  former  was  but  six  months,  the  latter  not  quite  four  years  old.    It 
was  necessary  to  await  the  attainment  of  the  bridegroom's  seventh  year 
before  the  Pope  would  grant  a  Dispensation  for  the  completion  of  ihtir 
marriage;  but  meantime  the  bride  elect  was  to  be  educated  in  England, 
that  she  might  be  assimilated  to  the  habits  of  her  future  husband;  and 
her  portion  in  the  Yexin  was  to  be  placed  under  the  custody  of  the 
Templars*. 
The  first  approach  to  open  hostilities  between  the  two  Kings  oc« 
cuired  in  the  very  year  which  followed  thejsignature  of  this 
A.D.  1159.  political  and  family  alliance.     Henry  pressed  the  claim  of 
his  wife  upon  the  County  of  Toulouse,  and  Louis  armed  in 
behalf  of  his  brother*in-law,  Raymond  f,  who  was  in  actual  possession. 
The  city  of  Toulouse,  of  which  the  King  of  France  undertook  the  imme- 
diate defence,  was  probably  too  strong  to  admit  any  hope  of  capture;  for 
while  Henry,  making  a  parade  of  Feudal  loyalty  which  forbade  personal 
conflict  with  his  Sovereign,  abstained  from  its  assault,  he  unscrupulously 
attacked  the  Royal  troops  in  other  quarters.     Little  advantage,  however, 
could  accrue  to  either  party  from  a  continuance  of  War; 
A.  D.  1160.  and,  at  the  following  Whitsuntide,  a  Treaty  was  concluded, 
which  reconciled  the  belligerents,  but  which  at  the  same 

•  This  Treaty  it  printed  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  //if/,  of  Htnry  //.,  vol  lii.  p.  3o9 
(4to.)*  M.  de  Brequig:ny  han  again  printed  it  and  discussed  its  prorisions  at  great 
length  in  the  Mtm.  de  F^cad.  de*  Ifu.y  zliii.  p.  368,  where  he  has  satisfactorily  proved 
the  age  whieh  we  have  assigned  abore  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  has  pointed 
to  man^  anachronisms  and  mistakes  in  Roger  Horeden  and  William  of  Newbury. 
The  onginal  draft  of  the  Treaty  is  pretenred  among  the  Harleian  MS9.  215. 

t  Raymond  had  married  Constanco,  a  litter  of  Looit  sad  widow  of  Eottset  of 
Blois,  ton  of  Stephen  King  of  England. 
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time  itierred  Iht  ckim  upon  ToukiaMi  which  had  6Miied  thtir  quamli 
for  ulterior  discussion. 

Fresh  reason  for  iiTitatiott«  however,  Mon  aroie.    Constance  of  Cas- 
tiJc^  the  second  wife  of  Louisi  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
Princess  j  and  the  Kiitgi  anxious  for  a  male  heir,  and  willing         Oct  4. 
to  conciliate  a  OM^tioUs  vassal,  contracted  a  new  marriage 
with  moat  indecent  haste*    Not  a  fortnight  elapsed  from  the  deceaie  of 
Constance,  before  her  widowed  Lord  became  the  bridegroom  of  Ahce  of 
Champagne**  Henryi  who  viewed  this  connexion  with  jealousy,  as  likely 
to  detach  from  him  an  important  ally,  sought  to  counteract  its  ill  effects 
by  premature  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  son  with  the 
Princese  Margaret,  and  by  the  demand  of  ^er  portion  from        Nov.  2. 
the  custody  of  the  Templars.    The  children  were  accord- 
ingly married  at  Neuburg«  and  the  Yexin  was  aurrendered  by  its  guar-> 
dians.     So  ably  were  Henry's  measures  preconcerted,  and  so  prepared 
was  he  at  all  points  for  War,  that  Liouis,  notwithstanding  his  deep  sense 
of  grievance,  consented  to  mediation,  and  renewed  the  former  pacific 
terms  of  the  viobted  Treaty. 

In  the  Schism  which  scandalized  the  Church  by  the  election  of  two 
Popes  on  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.,  France  and  England 
embraced  the  same  party.  Fourteen  suffirages  in  the  Holy  a.  o.  1159. 
College  legalized  the  election  of  Alexander  III. ;  and  the 
minority  of  nine  Cardinals,  who,  together  with  the  Roman  populace, 
declared  for  the  Antipope  Victor,  derived  its  weight  only  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  After  mutual  Excommuni- 
cation and  much  Theological  evil-speaking,  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
his  right  was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  Christian  Powers, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  before  his  rival's  predominance  in  a.  n.  1162« 
Italy,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Montpellier.  Even  theui 
however,  he  was  nearly  abandoned  by  the  Prince  in  whom  he  had  con^ 
fided;  Louis  corresponded  with  Victor,  whose  temper,  while  he  Was 
engaged  in  solicitation,  appeared  more  compliant  than  that  of  his  com- 
petitor ;  and  he  had  the  still  fiirther  weakness  to  present  himself  at  a 
conference  in  the  frontier  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  which  Frederio 
had  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  means  by  which  the  Schism 
might  be  terminated.  Barbarossa  failed  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  the 
King  o£  France,  alarmed  at  the  reception  which  he  met  ftom  the  Chan* 
cdkir  of  the  Empire,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  declaring  that  he 
bad  fulfilled  his  portion  of  the  agreement,  hastily  retired f*  At  Toucy  on 
the  Loire  he  rqoined  Alexander  and  Henry  II.  |  and  the  two  Kings, 
prodigal  of  respect  for  the  Pontiff  of  their  choice,  jointly  performed 
the  office  of  Straloret  or  Equerries.  Having  themselves  dismountedi 
they  placed  the  Holy  Father  on  his  mule  between  them,  and  each  holding 

•  Daughter  of  the  late  Thiband. 

*       f  Hiti,  FeuHaoemU  Monati,,  ap.  Bouquet,  zii.  p.  S81. 
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one  rein  of  the  bridle,  accompanied  his  triumpbant  entrance  into  the 
city. 

But  the  obligation  by  which  Henry  believed  that  be  had  attached 
Alexander  to  his  interests^  while  thus  befriending  him  during  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  fortunes,  neither  was,  nor  indeed  ought  to  have  continued, 
binding  when  the  King  sought  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
It  is  wide  from  our  purpose  to  detail  the  origin  or  the  progress  of  the 
great  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  h  Becket;  and  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  Alexander  openly  condemned  the  Cbn- 
A.  D.  1164.  siitutions  of  Clarendon^  to  which  the  Archbishop  had  given 
Jan.  25.     reluctant  assent;  and  that  when  Henry,  by  fresh  demands 
and  extortions  from  his  Clergy,  and  by  a  charge  of  Treason 
advanced  against  the  Primate  himself,  compelled  ^  Becket  to  fly  from 
England,  the  expatriated  Prelate  found  an  honourable  reception  in  the 
Court  of  Louis. 

While  Henry  was  thus  placing  himself  in  a  false  position  by  rashly 
engaging  in  a  conflict  with  a  Power  from  which  no  temporal  Prince  had 
as  yet  escaped  unscathed,  the  hopes  which  he  had  cherished  of  obtaining 
the  marital  succession  to  the  Crown  of  France  for  his  son  were  dissi- 
pated by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  Louis.     After  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  marriage  to  three  separate  wives,  the  wishes  of  the 
A.  n.  1 165.   King  of  France  were  crowned  by  the  appearance  of  Philippe- 
Aug.  22.     Auguste^,  or  the  Heaven-bom  \le  Dieu-donn^),  Alexander 
also,  whom  the  King  of  England  had  needlessly  irritated, 
now  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  venture  upon  a  return  to  Italy, 
notwithstanding  the  persevering  enmity  of  Barbarossa  had  raised  in 
Pascal  III.  a  successor  to  the  deceased  Victorf ;  and  the  disembarrassed 
Pontiff,  on  his  almost  universal  recognition  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
strenuously  espoused  the  cause  of  k  Becket,  whom  he  nominated  his 
Legate  in  England. 

Petty  disputes,  inconclusive  hostilities  terminated  by  frequent  inter- 
views, and  Treaties  signed  only  to  be  again  broken,  form  the  chief  rela- 
tions between  France  and  England,  till,  on  the  death  of 
A.  D.  1168.   Pascal  and  the  election  of  Calixtus  III.,  Frederic  hoped  to 
Sept.  20.     attach  Henry  to  his  new  Antipope,  by  offering  succour 
against  Louis  as  the  price  of  apostacy.    Contrary  to  his 
expectation,  these  bribes  were  rejected,  and  the  King  of  England, 
having  proposed  a  fresh  conference  at  Montmirail,  con- 
A.  D.  1 169.    eluded  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  his  rival.     Ijouis  on  that  oc- 
casion confirmed  some  acquisitions  made  by  Henry,  in 

*  Angnste,  as  is  generally  auppoMd,  from  the  month  of  his  birth ;  but  Meieray 
^▼ct  a  more  Coartly  reason ;  ntmomm^  p9ur  «««  bemtxfaitt  le  Conqu^rant,  que  Paul 
imi/e  a  iraduit  par  ie  mot  Auguste ;  et  en  cela  a  eit6  tuivjf  par  low  iet  HUtoriema 
madtmet.  Ahr.  Chron.f  ii.  p.  678.  Velly,  ii.  p.  81,  agrees  with  Mezeray,  and  adds 
other  fanciful  reasons. 

f  Victor  III.  died  at  Lucca,  April  20,  1164.  He  was  immediately  replaced  by 
GuidOy  Cardinal  of  Crema,  who  sssnmed  the  tide  of  Pascal  III. 
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Bretsgne  and  Aurergne,  and  recdred  homage  firom  the  English  Princes, 
his  sons.  The  harmony  of  the  conference  at  Montmirail  was  inter* 
nipted  bj  a  torhulent  scene  between  Henry  and  k  Becket ;  and  eyen 
homs^  for  a  short  time,  resented  the  Archbishop's  unbending  resistance 
to  Kingly  authority.  But  the  estrangement  lasted  only  during  a  few 
days,  and  when  Henry  expected  that  the  Prelate  would  be  unconditionally 
delivered  to  him,  he  was  surprised  by  a  counter-assurance  that  the  King 
of  France  would  maintain  tlie  usage  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  inva* 
riably  thrown  open  their  dominions  as  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Exiles, 
and  above  all  others  for  Ecclesiastics.  On  the  one  side,  this  continued 
protection  afforded  to  a  rebellions  subject ;  on  the  other,  the  want  of 
respect  implied  by  the  exclusion  of  Margaret  from  a  share  in  her  hus- 
band's Coronation,  celebrated  by  Henry  with  a  hope  of  confirming  his 
own  power,  renewed  the  jealousy  which  had  now  become  almost 
habitual ;  and  we  read  again  of  some  hostUe  movements  followed  anew 
by  an  insincere  Peace.  Even  after  his  reconciliation  with  the  Primate, 
when  the  chief  cause  of  enmity  might  be  thought  extinguished,  Henry 
was  at  Bayeux  on  his  return  from  a  military  expedition 
against  Bourges,  at  the  moment  when  he  petulantly  uttered  a.  d.  IIKK 
the  few  fatal  words  which  occasioned  k  Becket's  murder, 
and  aroused  the  general  indigpnation  of  Christendom. 

In  the  clamour  which  that  event  excited,  Louis,  as  may  be  expected, 
was  among  the  loudest  complainants.  Partly  from  policy,  partly  from 
abhorrence  of  an  act  which  he  no  doubt  esteemed  a  sacrilege  demanding 
the  fullest  Judgment  of  Heaven,  he  invoked  St.  Peter  to  unsheathe  his 
sword,  and  the  Universal  Church  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood  which 
had  been  poured  out  in  her  service  *.  Nevertheless,  when,  upon  the 
prompt  submissiou  and  the  humiliating  atoneAients  discreetly  offered  to 
Rome  by  the  King  of  England,  for  a  crime  which  he  protested  was  invo* 
luntary,  Alexander  granted  absolution  to  the  Penitent,  Louis  also  was 
compelled  to  remit  his  anger.  The  Legates  who  enquired  into  the  alle- 
gations brought  by  him  against  his  adversary,  in  order  to  promote  an 
adjnstment  of  their  differences,  were  perhaps  surprised  at  the  easiness  of 
their  task ;  and  Henry,  who  was  prepared  to  submit  even  to  the  scourge 
at  the  Martyr's  Tomb,  was  not  likely  to  object  to  the  chief  demand 
made  by  the  King  of  France,  that  the  Coronation  of  his 
daughter  should  not  be  longer  deferred.  The  solemnity  was  a.  n.  1 112* 
accordingly  repeated,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  Ai^.  27th. 
jointly  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  Winchester. 

This  association  in  the  Royal  dignity  which  custom  had  authorized  in 
both  Kingdoms,  and  which  bestowed  a  title  without  conferring  actual 
power,  was  unworthily  misrepresented  by  Louis,  in  order  to  promote  dis* 
sensions  in  the  English  Court.    It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  an  heir 

^  EpUi.  Lad.  vil.  ad  Ales.  HI.  ap.  Bouqnet,  xrl.  p.  466. 
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appareBt  tbat  the  ooune  of  Nature  might  be  tardy ;  and  that  his  father, 
hy  the  reeent  Aet,  had  not  shared  with  him  the  mere  pageant  of  a  Crownt 
but  bad  really  placed  in  his  'control  the  reins  of  Government.  The 
King  of  France  affected  to  believe  that  Henry  had  in  faet  abdicated ; 
and  when  he  invited  to  Paris  his  sons  who  were  secretly  instigated  by 
their  mother,  Eleanor,  he  received  and  acknowledged  Henry  Courtmaniel 
as  Sovereign  of  England ;  he  encouraged  his  younger  brothers,  Richard 
in  his  pretensions  upon  Aquitaine,  Qeefirey  in  those  upon 
June  1119.  Bretany;  be  swore  never  to  abandon  them  till  they  had 
established  their  claims ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  train 
of  Nobles  he  marched  to  invest  Vemeuil. 

Henry,  for  once,  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  surpriie ;  but  a  fiyree 
at  the  service  ai  any  leader  who  could  a£ford  its  expense  supplied  his 
ranks  thus  denuded  of  his  chief  continental  vassals.  Bands  of  adven* 
turers  trading  in  War  and  making  a  merchandise  of  the  sword,  had 
recently  been  formed  in  Europe;  and  with  about  10,000  of  these  mer* 
cenaries  (variously  called  Brabanpont  from  the  district  by  which  they 
were  chiefly  ftirnisbed,  Rouiimn  from  their  being  seattered  (rompus) 
unless  when  on  active  service  *,  or  CoitereU  from  the  (cotiieatix)  short 
swords  which  were  their  distinguishing  offensive  weapons),  he  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  Before  bis  arrival,  it  had  been  perfi- 
diously oecupied  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  breach  of  a  conditional  sur- 
render ;  but  this  treacherous  act  was  fully  punished  in  the  sequel.  The 
French  were  overtaken  in  a  disorderly  retreat,  which  they  bad  commenced 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Braban^ns,  and  their  defeat  was  attended  by 
slaughter  proportioned  to  the  thirst  of  vengeance  which  animated  the 
conquerors. 

Henry  pursued  his  success  till  he  was  recalled  to  England  by  a  threat 
of  invasion ;  and  \t  was  upon  this  return  that  he  disarmed 
popular  resentment,  and  obtained  the  willing  aid  of  bis  sub-   a,  d.  ]  174. 
jects,  who   had  hitherto  regarded  him  as  a  blood-stained 
outcast,  by  undergoing  at  Canterbury  that  Penance  so  notorious  in 
History.    Having  ensured  the  safety  of  his  insular  dominions,  he  re- 
embarked  for  Normandy,  fully  determined  upon  vigorous  operations. 
But  Louis  had  Just  received  a  sigpial  discomfiture  before  Rouen,  in  which 
his  disgrace  was  increased  by  a  just  imputation  of  a  breach 
of  good  Ikith.    He  had  proclaimed  an  armistice  on  the    August  1. 
Festival  of  8t.  Laurenoe,  for  which  Saint  he  entertained 
peculiar  respect ;  and  while  the  garrison,  relying  upon  the  Royal  pro- 
mise, were  negligently  amusing  themselves  without  the  walls,  he  was 
persuaded  to  attempt  a  surprise.    A  Priest,  who  happened  to  be  gazing 

*  Rcmtiert,  ruptuarii,  poTce  qu^on  fe»  irauvait  romput  oci  debtmdSt  miand  on  in 
tngageoH.  H.  de  Sismonai,  ▼.  S04.  But  may  not  the  Gkurmaa  H*U»  afford  a  more 
probable  derivation  ?  especially  as  Mezeray,  ii.  676»  Mys,  Let  Cotereaus  cttoiemi  ia 
piiupttrt  FoHiattmt  •A  4f  ^»Uitr^  Caviiler9€.  p|t  Cfinge  |[ivss  other  sources,  ad  v. 
JumtpcTt^ 
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%^  ihft  minmiiidivg  prospect  from  one  of  the  city  tmrete,  obeerFed  an 

Tmnaual  moremeat  in  the  camp  of  the  beiiegen ;  and,  loiwdiog  tbe 

alann-bdl,  be  lecalled  the  diapereed  aoldiera  iu  sufficient  time  to  repel 

tbe  meditated  attack  with  abame  and  loss  to  the  astailants*. 

No  iooner,  tbejrefore,  bad  the  English  diaembarked,  than    Sept.  29. 

I/miiy  diapirited  by  tbif  overthrow,  aignified  a  wish  to  nego- 

ciate*    Sy  a  Peace  aigned  at  Montlouie,  the  League  with  the  rebellioua 

Princea  was  diasolyed,  and  Henry,  having  received  assurances  of  sub<- 

misiion  from  his  insurgent  sons,  not  only  pardoned  their  adherentat 

but  even  granted  them  possession  of  some  Castles  for  their  security. 

Each  of  the  Kings,  now  advanced  in  years,  became  desirous  of  re- 
pose; and  in  order  to  cement  their  interests  a  new  family  alliance  was 
projected  between  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  (Ccpur  de  Lion)  and  Alice 
of  France.    The  story  is  dark  and  intricate ;  but  it  is  said  that  Henry 
bimaelf)  whose  habits  were*  most  libertine,  became  enamoured  of  the 
young  Princeas  who  had  been  committed  to  his  guardianship  as  a  future 
bride  for  his  son  t»  The  marriage  was  postponed  under  various  exouses, 
and  when  Louis,  in  order  to  remove  the  prevalent  scandal,  obtained  from 
the  Pope  the  menace  of  an  Interdict  upon  all  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
England,  unlesa  the  nuptials  were  immediately  celebrated,  Henry  de- 
manded a  personal  conference  with  the  King  of  France  at  Yvry ;  and 
having  there  discussed  the  political  questions  upon  which 
they  disagreed,  still  continued,  upon  pretexts  of  which  we  a.  d.  1177. 
are  uninformed,  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  his  matrimonial 
compact. 

The  association  of  his  son  Philippe  Auguste,  who  approached  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  a  favourite  object  with  liouis ;  but  it 
was  protracted  by  a  singular  accident.    The  young  Prince  a.  n.  U79, 
while  hunting  waa  separated  from  his  companions,  and  lost 
in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne.     Great  part  of  a  night  was  spent  by  him  in 
fruitless  attempts  at  extrication,  till  at  length,  when  almost  exhausted  by 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  he  was  relieved  by  the  guidance  of  a  Charcoal- 
burner.     But  the  alarm  excited  by  his  previous  wanderings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  rude  peasant,  who  in  the  dark- 
ness illumined  by  his  brazier  seemed  to  be  a  supernatural  Being,  so  far 

*  Oul.  Neubrigensis,  ii.  ap.  Bouqaet,  xiii.p.  117* 

t  Lord  Lyttelton,  iii.  360,  sttdch«ii  orsdit  to  the  imputaUon,  or  at  lesst  believes 
that  Henry  was  passionately  in  love.  The  alhision  in  the  Philippii^  iv.  128,18 
very  covert ;  bat  Roger  Hoveden  speaks  plainly  in  an  account  of  a  conference  held 
some  years  afterwards  between  Philippe  Auguste  and  Richard  I.  Hi»  audiiiSf  Rex 
AnglUe  retpomlii  quod  tororem  iptiut  tibi  in  uxorem  ducere  nu/id  raiione  pouit,  quia 
Rex  AngluB,  Pater  tutu,  earn  cognoverat,  elJUiam  ex  edgenuerai:  et  ad  hoc  probandmn 
multot  produxii  iettet  qui  parati  erant  modi*  omnibus  hoc  probare.  Pars  poilerior  ap. 
Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  392.  Benedict,  Petroburg.  ap.  Bouquet,  zvii.  p.  515,  writes 
mudi  to  the  same  purpose. 
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disturbed  the  Prince's  fancy  as  to  occasion  a  dai^rous  fever*.  Louis, 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  hii  son,  undertook  the  performance  of  an 
act  which  was  already  esteemed  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  in- 
tercession with  Heaven ;  and  which,  from  former  services  afforded  to  the 
Saint,  he  flattered  himself  would  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  his  own 
case.  He  vowed  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  k  Becket ;  and  after  a 
magnificent  reception  by  Henry  at  Dover,  and  the  tender  of  costly  obla- 
tions  at  the  Martyr's  Tomb  f,  he  learned  the  agreeable  news  of  his  son's 
convalescence  immediately  on  his  return.  Before  he  could  reach  Paris, 
however.  Paralysis  attacked  himself  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  side. 

The  King's  illness  accelerated  the  Coronation  of  his  heir ;  and  flattery 
affirmed  that  the  public  joy  ought  to  be  greatly  increased  by  a  recoU 
lection  that  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Isabelle  of 
Hainault,  the  bride  who  shared  this  solemnity;  and  that  a  happy  omen 
for  the  future  reign  must  be  drawn  from  this  commingling  of  lineage  be* 
tween  the  Second  and  Third  Races  {.  But  the  marriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  viewed  with  little  complacency  by  the  great  vassals  of  the 
Crown,  who  felt  jealous  of  an  aggrandizement  which  so  far  elevated 
above  themselves  one  of  their  own  body ;  and  the  Queen  and  her  four 
brothers,  who  had  exercised  great  influence  over  Louis,  testified  especial 
discontent  at  a  measure  which  they  foresaw  must  diminish 
A.  D.  1180.  their  authority.  All  real  power,  indeed,  was  transferred  to 
Sept.  18.  the  young  King,  from  the  moment  of  his  inauguration. 
Louis  survived  almost  a  year  longer,  but  in  imbecility  both 
of  mind  and  body.  In  his  foreign  Policy  he  had  been  invariably  deluded 
by  the  superior  abilities  and  the  unscrupulous  intrigue  of  his  English 
rival,  but  his  internal  Government  had  been  mild,  equitable,  and  bene- 
ficent, and  his  memory  was  deservedly  cherished  by  his  subjects. 

*  Rigordus  ap.  Bouquet,  zvii.  p.  4.  The  apparition  van  sufficiently  terrific  to 
justify  the  boy*s  alarm.  ''  A  certain  pea«ant,  liifty  in  stature,  blowing  up  the  hut 
coals  upon  his  brazier,  fearful  in  look,  blackened  with  charcoal,  uglyv-isaged,  and 
carrying  a  huge  hatchet  on  his  shonliler.'* 

t  According  to  Benedict.  Petrohurg.  ap.  Bouquet,  xvii.  pp.  437)  438,  the  Saint 
himself  suggested  this  Pilgrimage,  by  appearing  to  Louis  in  a  Dream.  The  King's 
offerings  were  a  magnifioent  golden  cup,  exemption  from  Customs  upon  all  French 
poods  employed  for  the  use  of  the  Monastery,  and  a  hundred  pipes  Cmodio$)  of 
IVine  to  be  delivered  annually  from  the  cellars  of  the  Castle  of  Poissy. 

I  Isabelle  was  lineallv  descended  from  Ermengarde,  sister  of  Charles  Puke  of 
Lorrainei  brother  of  Lothaire  II. ,  and  uncle  of  Louis  V. 
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CHAPTER  IV.    ' 

From  A.D.  1180,  to  a.d.  1223. 

Fliilippe  Angittte^-War  with  the  Cmiiit  of  Flanden — ^Peace — DifpotM  with  Eng- 
land— ^I>cath  of  Henry  II.— Affun  of  the  But— III<'  Cruwde^  Return  of 

Philip— His  perfidious  inTitionof  Normendy  —  Death  of  Richard  I Philip'^ 

marriage  with  and  separation  from  Ingeburge  of  Denmark  —  Interdict — Ar- 
thur of  Bretagne — Conquest  of  Normandy  and  Poitou — Condemnation  of  John 
of  Bngland  by  the  Court  of  Peers — Diiph'city  of  Rome — The  Legate  insists  upon 
a  I^aoe  wiUi  England,  and  suggests  a  War  with  Flanders — Philip  relieres 
Dain,  bat  is  oompelled  to  burn  his  Fleet — Battle  of  Bourinet-— Truoe-->Crusade 
of  Children — Crusade  against  the  Albigenses — Joined  by  Louis  of  France— Esta- 
blishment of  Simon  de  Montfort — Louis,  inyited  by  the  Barons,  invades  England 
— Death  of  John — Retirement  and  Treaty  of  Louis — Tyranny  and  death  of  Simon 
de  Montfortr— His  Son  Amaury  repulsed  from  Toulouse — Character,  Death,  and 
Win  of  Philippe  Anguste. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Philippe  Auguste  were  chiefly  spent  in 
litigation  with  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  relative  to  the  Vermandois, 
a  Province  which  the  King  of  France  claimed  as  his  Queen's  dowry,  and 
which  her  uncle  was  most  unwilling  to  relinquish.  The  mediation  of 
Henry  II.  more  than  once  prevented  open  hostilities;  and  that  Prince, 
actuated  by  a  liberality  strongly  contrasted  with  his  usual  policy,  and 
xirlth  the  opposite  conduct  which  had  been  pursued  towards  himself  under 
simUar  circumstances  by  Louis  the  Young,  endeavoured  to  soothe  rather 
than  to  excite  the  Family  quarrel.  Each  party  at  length,  however,  un- 
sheathed the  sword.  The  Count  of  Flanders  invaded  France  with  a 
powerful  Army  furnished  by  his  Free  cities ;  and  the  Bourgeois  of  Ghent, 
of  Ypres,  of  Bruges,  of  Lille,  and  of  Arras  mustered  against  the  choicest 
professed  Chivalry  of  Europe.  They  ravaged  the  whole  district  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Oise,  and  penetrated  even  so  far  as  Dammartin,  a 
poet  not  more  than  nine  leagues  distant  from  Paris  itself.  There,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  a  vaunt  that  he  would  shatter  a  lance  against  the  gates 
of  the  Capital,  the  Count,  on  hearing  of  the  King's  approach,  thought  it 
discreet  to  arrest  his  march.  Philip  followed  on  his  retreat,  till  the 
two  armies  were  in  each  other's  presence  not  far  from  Amiens.  But 
the  superiority  of  a  regularly-trained  gendarmerie  over  the  contin- 
gent provided  by  a  commercial  population,  and  the  distress  likely  to  arise 
in  a  manu&cturing  Country  from  protracted  War,  seem  to  have  operated 
forcibly  on  the  Count's  determination ;  and  although  hitherto  the  success 
of  the  campaign  had  manifestly  inclined  to  his  scale,  he 
consented  to  a  Peace,  the  terms  of  which  were  disadvan-  a.d.  1185. 
tageous,  and  which,  indeed,  stipulated  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  chief  objects  in  dispute. 
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The  death  of  Henry  Caurifnantel  on  the  11th  of  June,  1183,  involved 
Philip  in  a  dispute  with  Henry  II.  respecting  the  dower  of  Maigaret; 
the  restoration  of  which  to  France  had  been  stipulated  in  the  case,  which 
had  absolutely  occurred,  of  her  marriage  being  unproductive  of  issue. 
The  two  Kings  held  frequent  conferences  at  the  foot  of  an  Elm  Tree 
which  stood  near  Gisors,  so  exactly  on  the  frontiers,  as  to  overshadow  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  either  Monarch ;  and  the  discussion*  were  long*- 
protracted,  and  for  a  time  appeared  likely  to  terminate  amicably.  New 
difficulties,  however,  arose;  the  hsnd  of  the  widowed  Princess  was  de- 
manded by  Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  and  her  portion  was  necessarily  to 

be  regulated  afresh.    The  guardianship  of  the  Duchy  of 

A*  p.  1186.  Bretany  afforded  another  prolific  subject  for  litigation. 

Aug.  19.     Oonstanee,  the  widow  of  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  Henry  of 

England,  had  borne  two  daughters  to  her  late  husband,  and 
was  pregnant  at  the  moment  of  his  decease.  The  birth  of  a  son  (that 
Arthur  whose  pitiable  fate  is  so  familiar  a  story  to  English  ears)  removed 
all  cause  for  dispute  between  the  Immediate  and  the  Sovereign  Xiord  of 
the  Fief;  and  Constance  speedily  entered  into  a  second  marriage  with 
the  £arl  of  Chester,  a  vassal  of  the  former.  But  Philip,  as  if  bent  on 
Wary  revived  the  long*-Blimibering  question  respecting  hi*  sister  Alice ; 

and  Henry,  b^inning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
A.  D.  1181.  life,  purchased  a  Truce  for  two  years  by  the  abandonment 

of  some  disputed  territory. 
A  projected  Crusade  appeared  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  Peace  be* 
tween  the  two  Kingdoms,  and  it  was  encouraged  by  Henry,  probably 
much  more  with  that  hope  than  with  any  design  of  its  real  execution. 
The  impetuosity  of  Richard  Cceur-de^Lion^  however,  notwithstanding 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  promoted  the  Eastern  expedition,  more 
than  once  interrupted  the  harmony  necessary  for  even  its  preparation. 
So  far  did  disunion  proceed,  that  Philip  in  his  anger  gave  orders  for 
uprooting  the  Elm  of  conference ;  vowing  that  the  unlucky  spot  upon 
which  it  grew  should  never  again  be  the  scene  of  fruitless  interviews*^. 
In  the  hostilities  which  followed,  Henry  was  unsuccessful ;  he  lost  Mans 
and  Tours,  and  he  had  the  additional  bitterness  of  feeling  that  they  had 
been  wrested  from  him  chiefly  by  the  unnatural  defection  of  his  own  off- 
spring. But  although  Richard  had  united  himself  with  France,  the 
aged  King  still  cherished  a  belief  that  John,  his  youngest  aop,  whom  he 
had  ever  distinguished  by  more  than  due  fondneas»  returned  his  affection 
with  sincerity.  What  then  was  his  grief  and  astonishment  on  finding 
that  son*9  name  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  traitors,  who  had  entered  into 
covert  engagements  with  France,  and  to  whom,  in  the  outset  of  n^o- 

*  Oal.  Annoricaft,  ap.  Bouquet,  zl!i.  p.  69.  Benedict.  Petroburg.,  ibid.  483,  488. 
Rsdulph.  deDiceto,  ibid.  p.  6S1.  The  History  of  thit  Kim  if  aiao  wng  »t  eoniidtrable 
lengtli  in  the  PAiiintU  of  Oul.  Brito.  iii.  p.  100.  &o.  ibid. 


mtifls,  lift  VM  re^oestedto  aiteBd  pardon?    Theiuiex*  a. p.  1189. 
pceted  ivfelatioii  brokt  the  heart  of  tha  distraeted  father,       July  0. 
and  be  ezpised  at  ChiooQ,  cuning  the  hour  of  his  birth. 

The  departure  of  tha  armament  for  the  Holy  Land  was  retarded  by 
the  deeeaae  of  Henry;  but  that  event  iuereaied  the  ardour  with  vhich 
Ridiaid  I.,  who  auoceeded  him,  contemplated  an  expiation  which  he 
hoped  might  appeaae  the  remorse  oecaaioned  by  remembrance  of  his  filial 
diaobedience.  The  auperatition  of  the  timet,  indeed,  confidently  affirmed 
that  when  the  Prince  approached  his  parent's  corpse,  a  few  hours  after 
bia  decease,  blood  flowed  from  its  breathleas  lips  and  nostrils,  in  token 
of  the  presence  of  its  murderer.  Philip  turned  to  his  own  account 
the  impatience  thus  excited  in  the  young  King.  He  refused  to 
consider  the  Treaty  into  which  he  had  recently  entered  with  his  prede* 
ceasor  as  any  longer  binding;  and  having  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the 
Vczin,  he  consented  to  their  postponement  only  after  Richard  had  agreed 
to  inerease  a  promiaed  subsidy  from  20,000  to  24,000  marka  of  silver. 

The  necessities  of  the  £ast  had  become  most  pressing;  and  during 
the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  11*^  Crusade,  repeated  dis- 
aaters  bad  gradually  prepared  the  overthrow  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom.  Before  the  death  of  Baldwin  V.,  by  which  the  a.o.  1185. 
Line  of  Anjou  was  extinguished,  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  tendered  successively  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  England,  by 
the  T«mplars  and  the  Hospitallers  who  claimed  its  disposal.  Each  of 
those  Sovereigns,  however,  found  pretext  sufficient  to  excuse  a  declension 
of  the  periloua  and  unsubstantial  honour;  and  the  intriguea  of  Sibylla, 
on  the  decease  of  her  son  Baldwin,  transferred  the  Royal  title  to  her 
seoond  husband,  Ouy  of  Lusignan.  But  it  seemed  that  as  the  strength 
of  the  Christian  Monarehy  declined,  an  Infidel  Power  was  to  acquire 
proportionately  increased  vigour;  and  the  renowned  Saladin,  after  having 
anbdued  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  and  having  united  under  his 
stBgle  rule  five  of  the  Moslem  Kingdoms  which  surrounded  Palestine, 
captured  her  weak  King,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Holy  City  itself 
by  the  great  Victory  at  Tiberias.  Tyre  was  rescued  from  surrender  by 
the  valour  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  at  the  moment  in  which  she  was 
about  to  open  her  gates.  But  exclusively  of  that  city,  of  Tripoli  and  of 
Antioch,  every  other  strong  hold  in  Palestine  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Saladin,  when  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  undertook  the  mission 
which  was  to  suspend  his  Historical  labours,  and  to  arouse  Europe  to 
freeh  exertions  fbr  the  rescue  of  his  brethren. 

The  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  whose  great  host  was  first  in 
motion,  had  already  perished  in  the  ford  of  the  Selef  befbre  the  pre- 
parationB  of  Philip  were  completed.  At  length,  having  conferred 
a  restrioted  Regency  during  his  absence  upon  his  mother,  Adela, 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Champagne;  having  taken  fit  pre- 
cautionB  respecting  the  minority  of  his  son  Louis,  at  that  time  three 
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yean  of  age ;  having  replenished  his  Treasury  hy  an  unpopular  impost, 
the  dfme  Saladinej  a  tenth  at  least,  payable  upon  the  fee-simple  of  all 
property  *  (excepting  that  of  the  Cistercians,  the  Carthusians,  the  Monks 
of  Fontevraux,  and  Lepers)  by  those  who  did  not  enrol  themselves  ia 
the  Holy  Service;  and  having  arranged  a  Convention  with  CoBur-de^ 
Lion^  he  received  the  Oriflamme,  and  after  a  short  abode  at  Lyons,  to 
which  city  the  allied  armies  marched  together  from  Vezelay,  he  em- 
barked at  Genoa,  not  having  any  port  of  his  own  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  English  proceeded  from  Marseilles ;  and  the  two  armaments,  re- 
uniting in  Sicily,  wintered  at  Messina,  where  they  were  detained  by  foul 
weather  and  contrary  winds.  In  that  Island  commenced  the  jealousy 
which  contributed  to  render  their  subsequent  operations  abortive.  The 
Normans,  preferring  a  male  to  a  female  Sovereign,  had  set  aside  Con- 
stance (daughter  of  Roger,  and  consort  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.) 
their  legitimate  Queen,  and  had  transferred  the  Crown  to  her  Bastard 
brother  Tancred.  The  first  act  of  the  new  King  was  to  strengthen  his 
uncertain  power  by  the  imprisonment  of  Jane,  widow  of  his  predecessor 
William  II.,  and  sister  of  CcBur-de^Lum.  Although  fear  extorted  the 
release  of  this  illustrious  captive  as  soon  as  the  English  landed,  the  anger 
of  Richard  was  easily  kindled  into  flame  by  a  recollection  of  her  injuries; 
and  on  some  quarrel  which  accidentally  arose  between  the  Citizens  and 
his  troops,  he  forcibly  occupied  Messina,  and  planted  his  standard  in 
the  very  quarters  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  French.  Philip, 
who  hastened  to  mediate,  and  who  succeeded  in  preventing  further  vio- 
lence, felt  aggrieved  at  this  breach  of  respect  towards  himself;  and 
Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  loudly  complained  that  he  had  not  received 
such  assistance  as  his  sworn  confederate  was  pledged  by  oath  to  afford. 

This  growing  dissatisfaction  was  secretly  fomented  by  Tancred,  in  the 
hope  of  avenging  himself  upon  Richard.  He  represented  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  made  private  overtures  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  English  army ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  Richard  expostulated  with  Philip  upon  this  treachery,  he 
was  met  not  with  denial  but  with  recrimination.  The  desertion  of  the 
Princess  Alice  was  again  objected  to  him ;  and  he  was  accused  of  a  vio- 
lation of  compact  with  the  Daughter  of  France  in  order  that  he  might 
complete  the  nuptials  which  it  was  known  that  he  was  preparing  with 
Bereng^re  of  Navarre.      On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  that  intended 

bride,  Philip,  unwilling  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  which 
A.D.  1191.  dishonoured  his  sister,  embarked  for  St.  Jean  d'Acrci  under 

which  city  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  April. 
The  memorable  siege  of  Acre  had  already  engrossed  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Crusaders  for  nearly  two  years.    Infinite  misery  had  been  inflicted 
and  endured  during  that  period ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  'garrison  were 

*  Aiguii.  ap;  Bouquet,  xvii.  pp.  25, 26. 
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almoftt  ezhftttsted  when  the  spirit  of  their  enemy  derived  fresh  vigour 
from  the  powerful  reinforcement  afforded  hy  the  King  of  France. 
Philip,  however,  remembered  the  Convention  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  his  brother  in  arms;  and,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy 
which  of  late  had  interrupted  the  intimacy  of  their  union,  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  point  of  honour  that  Richard  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  share  of 
glory  in  a  conquest,  which  might  already  be  deemed  secure. 
During  an  interval  therefore  of  nearly  two  months,  till  the  June  8« 
English  Fleet  cast  anchor  iu  the  bay,  the  French  were  em- 
ployed in  chivalrous  pastimes  rather  than  in  any  serious  prosecution  of 
the  Siege;  and  the  many  gallant  actions  achieved  by  the  Knights  ex- 
hibited individual  prowess  without  forwarding  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
War. 

Not  the  Confederacy  which  beleaguered  Troy,  nor  the  Camp  in  which 
a  far  more  recent  Poet  than  Homer  has  fabled  the  confusion  excited  by 
beauty  scarcely  less  resplendent  or  less  mischievous  than  that  of  Helen, 
presented  more  numerous  elements  of  discord  than  did  the  Christian 
host  under  Acre  when  it  was  joined  by  Coeur-de-Lion.  Such  of  the 
Germans  as  had  survived  the  disasters  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  their 
Emperor,  the  famine  which  had  wasted  them  during  their  passage  through 
Lycaonia,  and  the  more  dangerous  indulgences  which  awaited  their 
arrival  at  Antioch,  were  marshalled  under  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia. 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  protected  by  the  King  of  France,  now  openly  ad* 
vanced  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem ;  although  the  reign- 
ing Monarch,  Guy  of  Liisignan,  had  recovered  his  liberty ;  and  each, 
perhaps,  was  engsged  in  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Infidels 
wliom  he  affected  to  be  combating.  The  Hospitallers  and  Templara 
fought  under  their  respective  Grand  Masters ;  the  Pisans  and  the  Gre« 
noese  obeyed  their  native  Generals ;  and  the  peculiar  French,  led  by 
Phih'p,  carefully  separated  themselves  from  the  motley  band  of  Eng- 
lish, Normans,  Bretons,  and  Aquitainers,  who  followed  the  standard  of 
Richard. 

A  severe  illness  for  a  time  detained  each  of  the  rival  Princes  from 
action,  and  on  their  recovery,  both  found  ample  reason  for  dissension, 
arising  out  of  the  very  Treaty  which  had  been  framed  expressly  to  pro- 
mote their  union.  By  the  terms  of  that  Convention,  all  the  profits  of 
their  enterprise  were  to  be  equally  shared.  Philip  accordingly  claimed 
a  moiety  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  Richard  had  conquered  in  his 
passage  from  Sicily,  and  of  some  payments  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  Tancred.  The  King  of  England,  in  return,  demanded  the  partition 
of  Flanders  and  of  the  Barony  of  St.  Omer,  which  had  accrued  to 
Philip  since  his  embarkation.  It  soon  became  clear  to  each,  upon  a 
closer  examination  of  the  Treaty,  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  acquisitions 
made  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  accordingly  it  was  renewed  with  that 
limitation. 
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Acre,  at  length,  exhausted  internally,  and  deiperate  of  rtHef  from 
ivithout,  proposed  to  sarrender  almost  at  discretion;  but  even  the  boon 
of  life  was  not  granted  unconditionally  to  the  wretched  garrison ;  and 
after  some  unavailing  negociation  with  Saladin,  the  city  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  upon  terms  which  the  inhabitants  well 
knew  the  Sultan  would  never  consent  to  ratify.  Unless  Saladin  by 
setting  free  two  hundred  Knights,  and  fifteen  hundred  fbot*soldiers  whom 
he  held  in  imprisonment,  by  the  payment  of  200,000  golden  bysants^ 
and  by  the  restoration  of  the  true  Cross  which  he  had  captured  at  Tibe^ 
rias,  should  purchase  the  redemption  of  the  hostages  within  forty  days^ 
they  were  to  be  altogether  at  ,the  disposal  of  their  conquerors.  The 
Sultan  had  already  rejected  similar  propositions,  and  the  fatal  term  ap^ 
proached  without  change  on  either  part.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the 
day  assigned  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  capitulation,  the  heads  of  2600 
prisoners  were  severed  from  their  bodies  by  the  command  of  Richard  I. ; 
and  a  massacre  not  inferior  in  its  fearful  extent  of  numbers  took  place  in 
the  quarters  of  the  French  *. 

From  the  infamy  of  this  most  bloody  and  disgraceful  act,  than 
which  no  fouler  crime  sullies  the  darkest  page  of  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  Philip,  however,  fortunately  for  his  memory,  is  personally 
exempt.  In  intellectual  attainments  he  was  at  leaat  not  exceeded 
by  Richard;  but  the  English  Prince  exhibited  a  superiority  of  bo- 
dily vigour,  a  greater  adroitness  in  military  exercises,  and  a  mote 
reckless  and  daring  impetuosity  in  the  field,  which  dazaled  both 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  and  which  have  continued  even  to 
our  own  days,  ( in  which  the  relative  value  of  such  qualities  is  by  no 
means  over-rated,)  to  invest  him  with  the  character  rather  of  one  of  the 
Paladins  of  Romance,  than  of  a  real  personage  belonging  to  sober 
History.  Even  an  inferiority  such  as  this  was  keenly  felt  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  quit  a  theatre  upon  which  he 

could  represent  only  a  secondary  part  No  sooner,  therefore^ 
July  21.       was  the  ultimate  fall  of  Acre  assured,  than  he  pleaded  that 

a  longer  stay  under  the  burning  skies  of  the  East  must  in- 
fallibly deprive  him  of  life;  and  having  been  released  by  the  King  of 
England  from  the  engagement  which  bound  him  to  remain  in  Palestine, 
and  having  solemnly  renewed  the  oath  by  which  he  undertook  to  respect, 

nay  to  defend  the  dominions  of  his  ally,  even  as  if  they  were 
Aug.  3.     his  own,  he  committed  the  charge  of  his  army  to  Hugh 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  embarked  from  Tyre,  with  a  amall 
train,  in  three  Genoese  galleys  f*  To  the  Lieutenant  whom  he  thus  left 
behind,  belongs  the  indelible  obloquy  of  participating  hi  the  slaughter 
at  Acre. 

*  RofferHoreden,  pp.  692.  098.    Riffordus  ap.  Bouqaet.  s?ii.  p.  36.     Radolphut 
de  Dioeto,  ibid.  641.  r         t     i  i'  r 

f  Benedict.  Petrobarg.  ibid.  641. 
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Bat  although  Philip  k  thui  freed  from  a  preiaure  of  guilt  and 
enieltj  which  can  nerer  be  remoTed  from  hia  Confcderatcty  his  return 
to  Emope  waa  marked  by  acta  of  most  dishonourable  perfidy  and 
Tiokoce.    So  early  as  in  his  passage  through  Italy,  upon  the  shores  of 
which  Country  he  landed,  he  applied,  but  in  yain,  to  the  Pope  Ce* 
kslinlll.  for  dispensation  from  that  oath  which  he  had  just 
sworn  to  Richard;  and  no  sooner  had  he  re-entered  Paris,     Dec.  27. 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  monthsi  than  he  prepared  an 
attack  upon  Normandy  in  direct  Tiolation  of  the  amicable  engage- 
menta  which  he  had  twice  solemnly  contracted.     As  a  prelude  to  this 
gruas  injustice,  which  he  could   not  but  be  conscious  must  arouse 
gena«l  reproach,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  popularity  by  an  affectation 
of  rel^ous  zeal  j  and  in  anticipatory  expiation  of  the  perjury 
which  he  meditated,  he  revenged  tiie  death  of  a  Christian   a.  d.  1192. 
who  had  robbed  und  murdered  a  Jew  (and  who,  it  was 
said,  had  been  crucified  by  the  outraged  Family,  with  a  studied  resem- 
blance to  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  *),  by 
burning  alive,  without  trial,  and  in  his  own  presence,  eighty  victims 
aelected  from  that  devoted  and  miserable  Nation. 

To  d^rade  the  reputation  of  the  ally  whom  he  designed  to  injure 
appeared  another  essential  preliminary  to  the  dark  course  which  Philip 
waa  treading;  and  he  either  invented  or  encouraged  imputations  equally 
groundless  and  odious  against  Richard.  Thus  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
King  of  England  had  maintained  a  constant  treacherous  intercourse 
with  Saladin ;  that  he  had  conspired  with  the  Saracens  for  the  ruin  of 
Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Ascalon ;  that  he  had  procured  the  murder  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat;  and  that'  he  had  leagued  with  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  (the  Head  of  a  band  of  Persian  Fanatics,  the  Ananinn^  esta- 
blished on  Mount  Libanus)  for  the  death  of  Philip  himself.  A  charge 
so  improbable  as  the  last  was  likely  to  defeat  its  own  purpose;  and  the 
King  of  France  seasonably  repaired  his  improvidence,  by  forging  a 
letter  to  Leopold  of  Austria,  from  the  Eastern  Prince,  in  which  that 
mysterious  Chief  was  made  to  deny  that  any  such  project  had  ever  been 
meditated  f. 

It  was  far  more  easy  to  excite    insurrection  in  the  dominions  of 
Richard,  than  to  create  doubt  concerning  his  loyalty  as 
a  Christian  Knight;   and  in  John,  his  faithless  brother,   a. n.  1193. 
was  found  a  ready  instrument  for  this  base  purpose.    With 
the  assistance  of  that  turbulent,  unprincipled,  and  remorseless  Prince, 
Philippe  attacked  and  overran  a  great  portion  of  Normandy ;  and  Rouen 

*  Bigord,  ibid.  p.  36. 

f  This  Letter,  which  it  printed  in  the  Fcedera^  1.  p.  61.  is  examined  in  the  M^, 
i€  tAead,  dn  Ims.,  xvu  p.  165.  The  two  Memoiret  of  M^  Falconet,  acoording  to 
Gibbon,  contain  "  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  Assatsins  of  Persia  and  Syria," 
**  poured  out  with  oopioos  and  even  profuse  erudition.*'    Xlt  417*  eh.  huv. 
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was  almost  the  only  considerable  city  which  repulsed  his  arms.  The 
long  captivity,  daring  his  return  from  the*  Holy  Land,  to  which  the 
King  of  England  was  doomed,  by  the  virulent  revenge  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria*,  and  by  the  avarice  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VL,  afforded  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  development  of  Philip's  designs;  and  nearly 
fourteen  months  elapsed  before  the  King  of  England  recovered  his  free- 
dom by  consenting  to  the  payment  of  150,000  marks,  the  enormous 
and  iniquitous  ransom  demanded  by  his  Imperial  gaoler.  Philip 
then  discovered,  to  his  cost,  how  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  upon 

the  alliance  of  a  traitor.  No  sooner  had  he  learned  the 
A.  D.  1194.    arrival  of  Richard  in  England,  than  he  despatched  the  uu* 

welcome  news  to  John  by  whom  tlie  defence  of  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Evreux  had  been. undertaken.  The  warning  was  con- 
veyed enigmatically,  "Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  un- 
chained t  ;"  and  John,  who  well  understood  its  meaning,  profited  by  the 
early  intelligence  to  secure  reconciliation  with  his  brother.  To  detail 
the  petty  incidents  of  the  warfare  which  raged  with  little  intermission 
during  the  few  remaining  years  of  Richard's  life,  would  be  a  wearisome 
and  a  most  uninstructive  task.  No  events  in  its  course  are  worthy 
either  of  the  rival  of  Saladin,  or  of  the  future  conqueror  of  Normandy  {. 
In  the  contest  for  the  succession  to  the  Empire,  the  two  Kings,  as  may 
be  supposed,  espoused  opposite  candidates §.  Philip  was  in  the  Ghi- 
belin  interest;  Richard,  from  consanguinity  as  well  as  from  remem- 
brance of  the  grievous  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the  Suabian 
Family,  supported  his  nephew,  Otho  of  Brunswick.    In  Germany,  how- 

*  The  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  which  occurred  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1 194, 
was  accompanied  with  circumstances  which  may,  in  some  degree,  excuse  contem- 
poraries for  esteeming  it  a  retributive  judgment.  His  hurse  feU  with  him  at  a 
Touniament,  and  shattered  his  leg  so  fearfully,  that  amputation  offered  the  sole 
hope  of  preservi ng  life.  No  surgeon,  however,  could  be  found  who  possessed  sufficient 
slcill  or  hardihood  to  attempt  the  necessary  cure;  and  Leopold,  aJmoftt  frantic  with 
excess  of  pain,  after  his  son  had  refused  to  execute  the  deed,  seized  an  axe  which  he 
forced  one  of  his  servants  to  strike  with  a  mallet  until  the  limb  was  severed.  Three 
blows  were  enough  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  patient,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
long  survive  the  rude  operation.  The  Clergy  of  Vienna  refused  interment  to  their 
deceased  Prince,  until  the  hostages  deuined  to  guarantee  the  King  of  England's 
ransom  were  set  at  liberty.    Hoger  Hoveden,  ap.  Bouquet,  xvil.  p.  674. 

t  Roger  Hoveden,  ibid.  p.  569. 

I  M.  de  Sismondi,  vi.  169.  One  skirmish  near  Venddme  produced  an  important 
result  although  the  engagement  itself  was  trifling.  The  Royal  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  English  ambuscade ;  and  among  much  other  rich  spoil  were  included 
all  the  Muniments  of  the  Crown  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the  King's  person. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune,  a  State-Paper-Office  was 
established,  called  at  first  Le*  Ai'chives  du  Pa/aia^  and  afterwards  Le  Trrsor  det 
Ckartn,    See  the  Mem,  de  PAcad,  dea  //is.,  xvi.  p.  1C6. 

§  Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  brother  to  the  deceased  Emperor  Frederic  Barharossa, 
and  uncle  and  guardian  of  Frederic  II.,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  whose  claim  he 
set  aside,  disputed  the  Imperial  Crown  with  Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Dake 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  by  Matilda  (Maude),  a  sister  of  Richard  I.  of  England. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
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ever,  the  quarrel  between  France  and  England  was  chiefly  maintained 
by  an  expenditore  of  gold;  it  wad  in  Normandy  that  they  encountered 
with  the  sword,  and  wasted  each  other's  force  by  most  savage  and  un- 
productive hostilities.     Yet  it  was  not  in  a  conflict  with  the  King  of 
France  that  Richard  was  at  length  to  terminate  his  brilliant  and  unquiet 
course.     An  inglorious  squabble  with  an  obscure  vassal, 
respecting  the  division  of  some  treasure-trove,  laid  low  a  a.  d.  1199. 
Warrior  whose  name  had  even  then  become  a  proverb  of     April  6. 
terror  to  Asia,  and  which  still,  after  a  lapse  of  six  Centuries 
and  a  half,  dwells  upon  every  tongue  in  Europe,  whenever  Chivalry  is 
the  theme  under  discussion*. 

During  the  few  short  intervals  of  Peace  which  had  occurred  in  the 
hitherto  troubled  reign  of  Philip,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
Civil  improvement  of  his  People ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  Capital  are 
indebted  to  his  activity  for  the  first  attempts  to  rescue  its  foul,  narrow, 
and  mud-embedded  streets  from  the  reproach  which  its  Latin  name 
LtUetia  very  justly  implied.  Philip  expended  much  of  the  treasure, 
hitherto  devoted  solely  to  the  revels  of  the  Court,  in  works  of  public 
utility,  in  the  construction  of  paved  causeways  and  aqueducts,  in  founding 
Col]^;e8  and  Hospitals,  in  commencing  a  new  City  wall,  and  in  the 
erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre-D&me.  Before  his  expedition  to 
Palestine,  he  had  become  a  widower ;  and  a  fresh  marriage 
which  he  contracted  with  Ingeburge  of  Denmark  f  was  pro-  a.  d.  1194. 
ductive  of  much  unhappiness.  Contemporary  report  speaks 
highly  of  the  virtues  and  the  beauty  of  that  Princess,  and  we  are  led  to 
Ti^ue  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  which  induced  the  King  to  separate 
himself  from  her  on  the  very  day  of  his  nuptials  {.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  his  affections  were  otherwise  engaged  at  the  time  of  this 
marriage,  and  that  his  chief  inducement  to  its  completion  was  the  poli- 
tical advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a 
Power  which  cherished  hereditary  animosity  against  England.  No  sooner 
was  the  King's  capricious  distaste  proclaimed  than  a  National  Synod 

*  Ridiard  I.  wai  mortally  wounded  while  heDtffiag  the  Castle  of  Chaltts-Chahrol, 
bdonging  to  Goidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges*  The  noble  declaration  of  Bertrand 
de  Gmirdon,  the  Soldier  who,  by  discharging  the  fatal  bolt,  avenged  the  deaths  of 
bis  father  and  of  two  brothers,  the  generous  pardon  which  Richard  extended  to 
him,  and  its  faithless  violation  by  BItfchades  (or,  as  Velly  says,  by  order  of  Philippe 
Augnste^  ii.  p.  189.)  after  the  King's  demise,  are  fiscts  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition* 

f  Daughter  of  Valdemar  the  Great,  sister  of  Canate  VI. 

}  Heseray  settles  the  point  very  quietly:  belle  et  chatle  Priitceue,  mait  qmavoii 
qkkque  de/aui  teeret,  Abrege  Chron,  ii.  p.  600.  The  elder  authorities  are  very  un- 
certain and  vague  in  their  escpressions.  Gervase  of  Durham  says,  Subitb,  netcio  quia, 
uereA  aoddii  ui  Rex  suam  qwam  opitt»erai  Beginam  repuSaret,  p.  677*  R&dulf  de 
Dtoeto  simply  notices  the  fact  Mvortium  inier  eoe  tolemmler  celebralym  ett  ex  intperatOf 
p.  645;  and  Kigord  attributes  it  to  Witchcraft,  the  King  being  inttigantt  JMeJbolo^ 
I, «/  dicitur,  nwleflciit  per  wrUarim  impeiliha,  p.  38. 
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was  readily  prevailed  upon  to  find  the  necessary  pretext  for  divorce,  in 
consanguinity  between  the  first  and  second  Queens;  hut  neither  the 
King  of  Denmark,  hrother  of  the  repudiated  bride,  nor  the  Pope  when 
appealed  to,  was  so  easily  satisfied.    After  much  useless  discussion, 

Philip  braved  the  censures  of  the  Holy  See,  and  notwith* 
A.D.  1196.  standing  menaced  Excommunication,  gratified  a  passion 

which  he,  perhaps,  had  long  entertained  for  a  German  Lady, 
Mary  of  Meran*,  by  sharing  with  her  his  Crown.  The  cause  of  Inge- 
burge  was  ardently  espoused  by  Innocent  III.  on  his  accession;  and  that 

ambitious  Priest,  seizing  it  as  a  pretext  for  the  exaltation  of 
A.n.  1200.  Sacerdotal  power,  laid  the  offending  Kingdom  under  an 

Interdict.  When  Philip  resisted  this  despotic  act,  his 
Clergy  were  the  chief  sufferers;  if  they  disobeyed  the  Pontiff,  they  were 
suspended  from  their  functions,  and  were  cited  to  perform  penance  in 
Rome ;  if  in  accordance  with  his  commands,  they  refused  their  ministra- 
tion in  France,  Philip  expelled  them  from  their  Benefices,  and  confis- 
cated their  revenues.  At  length,  fatigued  rather  than  moved  to  com- 
passion by  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his  People,  who  firmly 

believed  that  the  privation  of  religious  offices  was  but  a 
A.D.  1201.  prelude  to  eternal  destruction,  Philip  consented  to  abide 

by  the  decision  of  a  Council.  Rome  was  then  amply  bribed, 
and  it  became  her  policy  to  agree  to  the  divorce;  but  when  the  Pre* 
lates,  assembled  at  Soissons,  entered  upon  the  slow  processes  of  Canoni- 
cal legislation,  the  King  was  offended  and  humiliated  at  the  part  of 
defendant  which  they  imposed  upon  him,  and  hastily  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly,  with  an  unexpected  declaration,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
sentence  of  the  Church,  he  would  rejoin  the  wife  from  whom  he  had 
voluntarily  separated  himself.  The  death  of  Mary  of  M^ranf  extricated 
both  parties  from  a  quarrel  which  had  thus  become  more  than  ever  in- 
volved; the  children  whom  she  had  borne  to  the  King  were  l^itimated 
by  a  Papal  decree ;  and  Ingeburge,  although  ostensibly  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  still  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
to  have  been  even  retained  in  conventual  seclusion. 

With  the  rapacious,  cowardly,  and  unstable  temper  of  John,  who,  on 

the  death  of  his  brother  Richard,  seized  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
A.  D.  1 199.  land,  Philip  was  experimentally  well  acquainted ;  and  by 

practiring  on  his  necessities,  his  fears,  and  his  weakness,  he 

*  Bertholdy  father  of  Mary,  whote  ponesiioni  lay  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Istria,  and  la 
Bohemia,  it  called  by  Rigord  Dtrs  Mtramm  9i  BuktmiWf  Marohioqmg  Ittrimf  ^p, 
Boaquet,  xvVi,  p.  46.  Roger  Hoveden  Btyleii  him  Dux  de  Qtmti  (or  Gttetf)  im  Ale* 
manmdf  Id.  677*  Rigord  in  the  above  passage  expressly  sayi  nommf  Mariam :  later 
writers,  among  vhom  is  Henanlt,  have  odled  her  Agnes. 

t  Henault  states  that  Mary  of  MIran,  whom  he  names  Agnes,  died  broken- 
hearted. The  event  is  not  improbable,  but  It  Is  not  so  reoorded  either  by  Rigord, 
4Bb  Bouquet,  zvii.  p.  64,  or  by  Roger  Uovedeo,  id*  CVZ,  passages  in  whidi  the 
Queen's  death  Is  related. 
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by  tmntt  bribed,  torrifiedi  and  cajoled  him.  Arthur  of  Bretany  was 
deqKiiled  by  his  uncle,  and  betrayed  by  the  King  of  France,  upon 
whose  protection  he  had  thrown  himself;  and  the  last  act  in  the  political 
life  of  the  ambitious  Eleanor*  (of  whom  we  have  long  omitted  mention, 
and  who  was  now  approaching  her  eightieth  year)  was  the  conveyance 
of  her  grand-daughter,  Blanche  of  Castile,  from  Spain,  as  a  bride  for 
Louis,  the  heir-apparent  of  France.  This  marriage  was  to  cement  Peace 
with  England,  and  the  rich  dower  t  with  which  John  aeoompanied  it 
waa  to  be  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  Arthur.  But 
when  the  tyranny  and  the  libertinism  of  the  treacherous  a,d.  1200. 
King  had  excited  rebellion  in  Aquitaine,  the  discontent 
was  secretly  encouraged  by  Philip,  notwithstanding  the  recent  Treaty. 
With  consummate  duphcity,  he  invited  his  ally  to  a  Conference  at 
And^y,  and  entertained  him  with  a  magnificent  show  of  hospitality  in 
Paris,  on  both  which  occasions  he  renewed  his  former  compacts.  But 
these  acts  of  seeming  friendship  did  not  prevent  open  war  when  John 
evaded  a  summons  before  the  Court  of  his  Feudal  Sovereign ;  and  the 
claims  of  Arthur,  who  then  received  Knighthood  from  Philip,  and  was 
betrothed  to  his  daughter  Mary  (a  child  of  six  years  old),  were  again 
advanced,  aa  the  pretexts  under  cover  of  which  the  King  of  France 
might  prosecute  his  designs  upon  Normandy.  The  tragical  fate  of  the 
young  Prince  is  variously  related,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  deprived  of  life  were  Uttle  likely  to  admit  of  distinct  revelation* 
Afier  having  been  taken  prisoner  and  transferred  to  different  places  of 
confinement,  he  was  given  up  to  his  remorseless  uncle ;  and  unhappily 
there  are  not  any  redeeming  qualities  in  the  evil  character  of  John 
which  induce  us  to  reject  the  contemporary  belief  that  his  own  hands 
were  employed  in  the  murder  of  his  captive  nephew  {. 

The  general  indignation  excited  by  this  great  crime  assisted  the  viewt 
of  Philip,  and  £rom  John,  wholly  abandoned  to  debauchery,  he  en- 
countered little  opposition.  The  siege  of  AndtSly  delayed  the  pxogrest 
of  the  French  arms  during  five  months ;  but  its  defence  waa  conducted, 
not  by  the  King  of  England  himself,  but  by  his  valiant  soldieri  Roger 
de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester.  On  ita  fall,  John  hastily 
retired  to  England,  and  the  entire  conquest  of  Normandy  a.  d.  1204. 
and  of  Poitou  succeeded  his  flight.  The  heritage  of  the 
Pkntagenets,  which  had  been  separated  from  France  dining  three  Cen- 
taries,  was  regained  in  a  single  campaign  almost  without  a  struggle. 

*  Seaaor,  on  her  return  from  this  Mission^  Mdwisd  benelf  In  •  Convmi  si 
Fanttfvnuxp  Simo  ti  imi^  iiwnu  liAart  fiatigt^  Uogw  Horedin,  p.  608^  vh«rs  the 
died  in  1904. 

t  AU  the  Engliih  poMenions  in  Berry  and  20,000  Msrks  of  Sllrer.  fktdefa,  U 
p.  70 1  May,  liOO.   Boger  Horeden,  p.  601. 

t  B.  CogglethaQ,  4^.  BoaqaeC,  xviU.  p.  06.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  806  (Bd.  Watto). 
The  Coant  Daaj^  who  has  fally  hivettigated  the  Hiilory  of  Arthor,  pronoonoes 
against  John,  Hiii*  dt  Bretagm,  torn*  U  p*  415. 
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But  the  imbecility  of  John  had  not  yet  been  visited  with  the  full 
measure  of  disgrace  which  it  was  fated  so  deservedly  to  encounter.  His 
Provinces  in  France  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  force  of  arms;  their 
alienation  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  solemn  act  of  judicature,  in  which 
the  King  of  England,  arraigned  at  the  bar  as  a  criminal,  was  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  felony.  Into  the  obscure 
origin  of  the  Court  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France*,  its  revival  or  its 
creation  by  Philippe  Auguste,  its  constitution  and  its  authority,  we  by 
no  means  propose  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  before 
such  a  Tribund  John  was  summoned  to  answer  for  the  murder  of 
Arthur  of  Bretany ;  and  that  to  repeated  applications  for  a  safe-con* 
duct  going  and  returning,  no  other  answer  was  vouchsafed  than  that  he 
might  freely  come  in  peace,  and  so  return  provided  he  were  allowed  by 
the  judgment  of  his  Peers  f.  On  a  promise  thus  restricted  he  did  not 
venture  to  confide ;  and  an  Arr^t  of  disinheritance  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced against  the  contumacious  vassal.  Even  when  at  length,  stimu- 
lated by  the  reproaches  of  his  indignant  Barons,  he  hazarded  dis- 
embarkation with  an  armed  force  at  La  Rochelle,  during 
A.  D.  1206.  Philip's  absence,  the  expedition  served  but  to  increase 
Oct.  26.  his  dishonour.  After  eluding  a  personal  Conference  which 
he  had  demanded,  but  at  which  he  durst  not  present 
himself,  he  bargained  at  Thouars  for  a  two  years  Truce  by  assenting 
to  the  chief  provisions  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Peers  {. 
Fortune,  however,  once  again  placed  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  this  dastardly  and  despicable  Prince.  Philip  of 
A.D.  1208.  Suabia,  the  recent  successful  candidate  for  the  Empire, 
June  22.  was  assassinated  in  a  private  feud,  and  Otho,  his  former 
competitor,  was  at  once  unexpectedly  acknowledged  as  their 
Head  by  the  Germanic  Body.  The  approbation  of  Innocent  III.  con- 
firmed this  election,  and  bestowed  the  Imperial  Crown  upon  a  Guelf 
partizan  whom  Rome  had  always  secretly  favoured,  and  from  whose 
gratitude,  consequently,  implicit  obedience  was  expected.  Between 
John  of  England  and  his  nephew  Otho  a  strict  alliance  had  long  ex- 
isted; and  the  latter,  before  his  accession,  during  a  visit  in  which  he 
had  been  received  with  distinguished  splendour  at  the  English  Court, 
had  pledged  himself  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  Provinces  in 

*  8ix  Laici,  representatives  of  thoie  who  placed  the  Crown  on  the  browi  of 
Hnguei  Capet,  the  Duket  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and  of  Burgundy,  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Vermandois,  for  the  last  of  whom  was  sub- 
stituted the  Count  of  Champagne.  Six  Kccletiastics,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  L&on,  of  Noyon,  of  Beauvais,  and  of  Ch&lons, 
to  whom  was  added  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 
P.  Brial,  ap.  Bouquet,  zvii. 

t  Ila  tit  n  Peaium  tuontm  judidum  hoe  permUat,  Matt.  Paris,  p.  284.  The  date 
of  this  transaction  is  not  there  given,  but  Matthew  Paris  alludei  to  John's  con- 
demnation in  another  passage,  p.  281. 

I  jReaErra,  L  p,  95. 
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France.  The  promised  aid  of  a  Prince  whom  disaster  had  reduced  to 
bis  single  hereditary  State  of  Brunswick  had  little  which  could  give  it 
weight  at  the  time ;  yet  John  rewarded  it  hy  the  prodigal  dishurseroent 
of  a  pension  of  SOOO  marks ;  and  the  current  of  events  soon  elevated 
the  value  of  his  bargain  to  a  height  which  he  never  could  reasonably 
have  hoped  it  would  attain. 

For  three  years  after  the  secession  of  Otho  the  resentment  which  the 
allied  Princes  cherished  against  France  wanted  opportunity  for  display* 
and  both  of  them  were  fully  occupied  by  domestic  entanglements.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  similar  opposition  in  which  each  was 
engaged  against  Rome  increased  their  community  of  interests,  and  esta* 
blished  a  yet  more  intimate  alliance  hetween  them.  John  was  under 
excommunication  on  account  of  his  struggle  for  the  retention  of  Eccle* 
siastical  patronage ;  Otho  because  he  hsd  endeavoured  to  strip  Frede* 
ric  II.  of  the  sole  possession  now  remaining  to  the  once  great  Family 
of  Hohenstauffen,  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Pope,  indignant 
at  the  refractory  spirit  manifested  by  an  Emperor  to  whose  elevation  he 
bad  so  largely  contributed,  undertook  the  defence  of  Frederic ;  and  many 
of  the  great  German  vassals  in  consequence  tendered  their  allegiance  to 
that  Prince.  The  policy  of  the  King  of  France  induced  him  to  support 
this  insurrectionary  movement ;  and  John,  bound  by  alliance  with  Otho, 
always  jealous  of  Philip  and  in  open  dissension  with  Innocent,  was  eager 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  opposite  party. 

In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  his  vassals  in  the  invasion 
of  England  which  he  meditated,  Philip  denounced  John 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  proclaimed  that  the  War  a.  d.  1213. 
against  bim  was  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  Religion. 
Ad  assembly  of  the  French  Barons  was  accordingly  convoked  at  Soissons, 
and  Ferdinand,  or  Ferrand  as  he  is  more  generally  named,  Count  of 
Flanden,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  absentee  from  their  deliber-* 
ations*  That  Prince,  of  Portuguese  extraction,  had  married  Jane, 
dai^hter  of  Count  Baldwin  IX.,  whom  the  singular  caprice  of  the  IV^ 
Crusade  had  elevated  to  the  Throne  of  Constantinople;  and  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  France,  had  profited  by  an  informality  in  the  preliminary 
arrangements  of  their  nuptials  (to  the  celebration  of  which  the  consent 
of  the  Flemish  States  had  not  been  asked)  to  seize  and  to  retain  by  force 
the  towns  of  Aire  and  of  St.  Omer,  to  which  he  asserted  a  claim  in  right 
of  his  mother.  Ferrand  either  refused  to  attend  at  Soissons,  or  else  to 
stay  after  he  had  repaired  thither,  until  those  fortresses  should  be  again 
surrendered  to  him ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  resistance  were,  as  we 
shall  soon  perceive,  most  prejudicial  to  Flanders. 

As  a  proof  of  his  own  entire  obedience  to  Rome,  Philip  announced 
at  Soissons  his  complete  reconciliation  with  Ingeburge ;  and  so  just  and 
holy  did  the  enterprise  which  he  projected  appear,  that  not  a  single 
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Baron  demurred  to  assemble  his  contingent,  and  to  increase  by  it  one  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  which  had  ever  been  gathered  in  France. 
But  the  L^te  Pandolfo,  under  whose  immediate  eye  these  mighty  pre- 
parations were  advancing,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  stimu- 
lating the  exertions  of  Philip,  was  holding  also  a  secret  correspondence 
with  John.  The  object  of  this  duplicity  was  not  the  relief  of  the  English 
Monarchy  but  the  certain  aggrandizement  of  the  Holy  See,  without  any 
risk  from  the  chances  of  War;  and  the  subtle  Priest,  by  revealing  to 
John  the  treachery  of  his  own  Nobles  and  the  unbounded  resources  of 
his  enemy,  by  deeply  impressing  upon  his  imagination  the  parallel  case 
of  Harold  before  the  Norman  invasion,  and  by  persuading  him  that  the 
Crown  was  retained  on  his  brow  only  by  a  thread  which  a  breath  might 
loosen,  terrified  the  craven  Prince  into  a  promise  of  almost  unconditional 
obedience.  John  renounced  all  present  and  future  claim  to  investiture ; 
recalled  to  their  Country  and  to  their  Benefices  the  Ecclesiastics  whom 
he  had  banished ;  engaged  to  compensate  them  for  the  losses  which  they 
had  incurred ;  and  in  all  disputed  cases  to  admit  the  arbitration  of  the 
Legate  as  final.  The  Pope,  in  return,  consented  to  receive  the  King- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland  as  a  gift  from  their  Sovereign,  and  to 
invest  him  with  them  as  Fiefs  to  be  held  under  the  See  of  Rome,  by  the 
conditions  of  homage  and  the  annual  payment  of  1000  Marks*. 

No  sooner  had  this  ignominious  Treaty  been  ratified  with  cereAoniea 

befitting  its  disgraceful  conditions,  than  Pandolfo  announced 

A.  D.  1213.  to  the  King  of  France  that  his  expediUon  must  be  aban- 

May  — .     doned,  for  that  to  attack  a  faithful  vassal  of  St.  Peter  would 

be  an  act  of  mortal  sin.  It  was  in  vain  for  Philip  to 
represent  that  his  vast  preparations  had  been  made  not  only  in  concert 
with,  but  even  at  the  suggestion  of  Rome ;  that  he  had  armed  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pontifical  authority,  because  he  had  been  assured  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  expiate  his  own  sinsf;  &nd  that  he  had  already  ex- 
pended much  treasure  in  his  military  outfit.  The  Diplomatist  of  the 
Vatican  continued  inexorable ;  but  he  adroitly  suggested  a  channel  into 
which  the  armament  of  France  might  still  be  directed  with  certainty  of 
reimbursement  for  its  cost.  The  Count  of  Flanders,  he  said,  had  denied 
Philip's  right  to  make  war  upon  John  while  that  King  was  yet  under 
Excommunication,  and  such  disobedience  required  punishment.  Philip 
eagerly  listened  to  the  advice ;  swore  on  the  moment  by  all  the  Saints, 
that  either  France  should  become  Flanders,  or  Flanders  France'|,  and 


*  The  homage  offered  to  Pandolfo  and  the  Legate's  insolent  beharionr  are  noticed 
by  Matt.  Paris,  p.  199.  EtL  Watts.  John's  Charters  of  resignation  are  printed  in 
tae  Fbnkra,  i*  p.  115.  The  faets,  notwithstanding  some  doabts  which  have  been 
recently  suggested,  are  proved  by  evidence  the  most  distinct. 

t  Ifatthew  Paris,  ap,  Bouqnet,  pt  700.    H*  Knyghtoo,  pp.  3418»  2490. 
i  Matt.  Paris,  id.  Aid. 
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potluiwliok  ibioe  in  motkm  to  enrich  liimaelf  with  the  plunder  of  the 
fiole  oiannfacturiiig  Country  in  Europe. 

The  Frmch  fleet,  which  Ib  reported  to  have  amounted  to  1700  eail*, 
proceeded  first  to  (SrayelineB,  then  to  Dam ;  the  army  marched  by  Caaael, 
Ypr^  and  Bruges,  upon  Ghent,  the  pride  of  which  wealthy  City  it 
announced  its  intention  of  humbling.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  in- 
Testment  b^;un,  when  Philip  learned  with  indignation  that  the  English 
had  already  captured  a  moiety  of  his  ships  in  the  roadstead  of  Dam,  and 
that  the  remaining  vessels  were  so  closely  blockaded  in  its  harbour,  as  to 
render  extrication  hopeless.  After  having  exacted  30,000  Marks,  as  the 
ransom  of  their  hostages,  from  each  of  the  great  Cities  which  he  had 
already  captured,  the  King  of  France  hastily  retraced  his  steps  in  order 
to  afford  succour  to  Dam.  Two  days  sufficed  for  his  march,  and  he 
arrived  in  sufficient  time  to  relieve  the  garrison.  But  to  rescue  the  fleet 
was  beyond  his  power ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  he  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  then  in  bitter  revenge  for  its 
loss,  committed  the  town  itself  to  a  similar  fate.  Nor  did  his  ravages 
ceaae  here.  Every  district  through  which  he  passed  in  his  retreat  upon 
the  Seine  was  subjected  to  military  execution ;  the  towns  were  razed 
and  burned ;  the  peasantry  were  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves ;  and 
the  French  army,  before  its  disbandment,  if  not  covered  with  glory,  had 
at  least  amply  satisfied  its  lust  for  rapine. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  had  so  far  inflated  the  hopes 
of  John,  that  he  now  in  turn  projected  a  descent  upon  his  rival's  terri- 
tories, and  a  reconquest  of  his  lost  Provinces.     No  longer  content  to 
adopt  the  shield  of  Rome  as  a  defence  to  his  weakness,  he 
unsheathed  his  own  sword  for  attack.      The  reluctance  a.d.  1214. 
manifested  by  his  Barons  to  second  this  design  for  a  while    Feb.  — . 
delayed  his  operations ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  Winter  that  he  was  in  condition  to  disembark  at  La  Rochelle. 

John  was  to  advance  from  the  Loire,  while  his  ally  Otho  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  from  Flanders ;  but  the  armaments,  with  that  per- 
verseness  which  so  often  frustrates  movements  intended  to  be  combined, 
took  the  field  quite  independently  of  each  other.  It  was  not  till  the 
fickle  King  of  England,  disappointed  in  his  empty  hope  of  conquest  by 
a  repulse  from  Roche-au-Moine,  had  retired  to  his  transports,  that  the 
Imperial  Army,  as  it  was  called,  in  consequence  of  Otho  being  at  its 
head,  assembled  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  27th  of  August  the 
hoetite  forces  were  unexpectedly  in  each  other's  presence,  on  the  banks 
of  a  little  tributary  of  the  River  Lys,  near  the  Bridge  of  Bouvines. 
Their  numbers  are  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  about  20,000 


*  See  Henanlt*!  remarks^  i.  p.  S36. 
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fighting  men  in  each  host*,  and  the  Battle  which  ensued  is,  peihapsy 
the  first  occasion  in  the  Wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  the  full  value 
of  Infantry  was  perceived.  Philip  was  unhorsed  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  and  but  for  the  almost  impenetrable  armour  in  which  it  was 
the  fashion  of  a  Knight  to  be  cased,  he  would  probably  have  been  killed 
by  the  hooks  and  pikes  of  the  Flemish  Bourgeois.  When  Otho  had 
been  carried  from  the  field  by  his  wounded  and  terrified  horse,  and 
Count  Ferrand  himself,  grievously  hurt,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  the  rout  of  the  Flemings  became  general;  but  night  approached; 
the  prisoners  already  taken  were  too  numerous  and  too  valuable  to  be 
hazarded  by  the  indulgence  of  pursuit;  and  the  trumpets  of  Philip 
sounded  a  recall  before  his  victorious  troops  had  advanced  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  conflictf*  The  return  to  Paris  was  a  march  of 
continued  triumph;  popular  exultation  was  at  its  height;  five  Counts, 
twenty-five  Bannerets,  and  a  multitude  of  inferior  captives  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  conquerors;  the  King  generously  abandoned  the  ransom 
of  many  of  his  most  illustrious  prisoners  to  the  Communes  by  whose 
troops  he  had  been  so  faithfully  served ;  the  Capital  evinced  joy  equal 
to  that  which  had  been  shown  in  the  Provinces ;  and  the  Victory  of 
Bouvines  was  long  treasured  in  the  remembrance  of  the  French,  as  one 
of  the  chief  epochs  of  their  National  glory  {. 

This  discomfiture  of  the  Flemings  and  the  retreat  of  the  English  re- 
lieved Philip  from  two  great  embarrassments.  With  Otho  negociation 
was  superfluous,  for  even  before  the  Battle  of  Bouvines  Frederic  II.  had 
deprived  him  of  all  authority  in  the  Empire ;  and  the  fugitive,  seeking 
refuge  after  this  new  defeat  in  his  Castle  of  Hartzberg,  reappears  no 
more  in  History  §.    Jane  of  Flanders  obtained  restoration  of  her  Fief 

which  Philip  had  confiscated;   but  she  failed,  not  with- 

A.  D.  1214.   out  imputation  of  design,  in  her  efforts  to  procure  freedom 

Sept.  — •    for  her  husband  Ferrand  [ .    With  John,  a  Truce  for  five 

years  was  concluded,  on  terms  perhaps  more  easy  than  he 
was  entitled  to  expect. 

During  these  events  in  the  main  Annals  of  France,  some  very  me- 
morable incidents  had  occurred  in  her  Episodical  History  also.  One, 
the  Crusade  of  Children,  which,  if  it  were  not  avouched  by  undoubted 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  vi.  p.  356.  Henaolti  i.  p.  237f  adopti  the  more  improbable 
computations  which  raise  the  French  to  50,000,  the  Imperialists  to  three  times 
that  number. 

f  Gulielmni  Armoricus  (of  Bretany),  Philip*!  Chaplain,  who  was  stationed 
behind  the  King,  and  who  sang  Psalms  during  the  whole  Battle,  has  narrated  the 
incidents  most  vividly,  ap.  Bouquet,  xvii.  p.  99. 

X  Regularly  paid  troops  were  first  introduced  into  the  French  army  after  the 
Battle  of  Bouvines,  and  received  the  name  Soidatt,  par  ce  fue  U  Ro^f  let  mmdofait, 
HenauU,  i.  p.  238. 

i  He  died  in  1218.  [  ||  He  remained  in  prison  till  1226. 
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Kaihority,  would  be  incredible,  and  if  it  had  not  tenninated  miserably 
\roaId  have  been  ludicrous,  we  shall  recite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
^oids  of  a  contemporary  * ;  from  which  indeed,  on  account  of  its  sin- 
gularity, there  might  be  some  hazard  in  departing.  '^  In  the  Summer 
of  1 213,  a  certain  Boy,  a  Boy  truly  in  years,  but  in  wickedness 
thoroughly  adult,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Enemy  of  the  human  race, 
wandered  up  and  down  among  the  Cities  and  strong  towns  of  France, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  mission  from  Heaven,  and  always  chanting  in  the 
French  Tongue,  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross ! ' 
adding  many  ejaculations.  Vast  multitudes  of  Boys  of  the  same  age 
were  induced  by  what  they  saw  and  heard  to  follow  this  guide ;  and, 
infatuated  by  some  Diabolical  spell,  they  quitted  fathers,  mothers,  nurses, 
and  friends,  and  chanted  the  same  stave  with  their  Praecentor.  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  appear,  no  bars,  no  bolts,  nor  persuasions  of  their  kinsfolk, 
could  hinder  them  from  pursuing  the  course  which  this  their  Master 
advanced  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  passing  over  the  intermediate 
Country  in  an  orderly  and  disciplined  march,  and  chanting  as  they  went 
along.  So  great  was  the  throng,  that  no  City  could  hold  them  in  its 
walls.  Their  Chief  rode  in  a  Chariot,  strewed  with  cloaks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  body-guard  which  shouted  round  its  wheels.  The 
crowd  at  length  became  so  dense,  that  they  trampled  down  each  other. 
Blessed  was  that  hand  esteemed  which  could  gather  up  even  a  thread  or 
purloin  any  of  the  nap  from  the  clothes  of  their  leader.  In  the  end, 
through  the  machinations  of  that  old  Impostor  Satan,  all  of  them  ^rished 
either  on  Land  or  in  the  Sea." 

Respecting  another,  and  a  far  more  important,  transaction  we  feel 
proportionably  greater  difficulty.  The  Crusade  which  Innocent  III.  and 
the  Cistercian  Monks  excited  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  France  would  be  deprived  of  its  chief  interest  if  we  ven- 
tured upon  abridgment ;  and  its  whole  details  are  manifestly  too  exten- 
sive for  omr  contracted  limits.  The  narrative  indeed  demands  and 
deserves  entirely  independent  treatment ;  and,  fortunately,  in  its  outset, 
it  is  enough  separated  from  the  National  History  to  permit  commence- 
ment at  the  point  in  which  the  connexion  becomes  more  immediate ; 
after  a  survey  of  its  preliminary  course,  rapid  indeed,  but  snflSciently 
distinct  to  render  the  events  which  follow  intelligible. 

The  inhabitants  of  Languedoc,  of  Provence,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  appear  to  have  been  greatly  in  advance  of  their  Northern  brethren 
in  all  the  Arts  of  cultivated  life;  and  doubtless  to  that  superiority  of  civi- 
lization is  to  be  attributed  their  more  early  discovery,  and  their  conse- 
quent abhorrence  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  Without  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  disputed  origin  of  the  names  Valdenses  and  Albigenses^ 

•  Katt.  Parii,.p.  242.  Bernard  Gnido,  in  hit  Life  of  Innocent  III.,  estimates 
the  nnmber  of  tlieie  children  at  90,000 ;  part  of  them  embarked  at  Marseilles,  part 
at  Brindisii  ap,  Muratori.  Script*  Itai,  iii.  p.  482. 
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or  into  the  precise  nature  of  all  the  doctrines  which  those  Sects  professed, 
it  is  evident  that  several  of  their  tenets  may  he  identified  wkh  those 
which  hecame  more  firmly  established  in  the  XVI^  Century.  The 
Romish  Hierarchy  as  yet,  however,  had  been  unaccustomed  to  oppo- 
sition, at  least  in  Spiritual  affairs;  and  it  was  swayed  at  the  period 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
enlightened,  and  unscrupulous  Pontiffs,  who  ever  sought  to  extend 
the  influence  of  his  See.  Innocent  III.  in  organizing  the  persecution 
of  the  Caiharinst  the  PatarinSy  and  the  Pauvres  de  Lyons^  exer- 
cised a  spirit,  and  displayed  a  genius  similar  to  those  which  had  ahready 
elevated  him  to  almost  universal  dominion;  which  had  enabled^  him 
to  dictate  at  once  to  Italy  and  to  Germany;  to  control  the  Kings  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  England;  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Empire; 
and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  Latin  dynasty  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  zeal  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  of  their  Abbot,  Amaud  Amalric ; 
in  the  fiery  and  unwearied  preaching  of  the  first  Inquisitor,  the  Spanish 
Missionary,  Dominic;  in  the  remorseless  activity  of  Foulquet, Bishop  of 
Toulouse;  and,  above  all,  in  the  strong  and  unpitying  arm  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Innocent  found  ready  instruments  for  his 
purpose.  Thus  aided,  he  excommunicated  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  as 
Chief  of  the  Heretics,  and  he  promised  remission  of  sins,  and  all  the 
privileges  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  conferred  on  adven- 
turers jn  Palestine,  to  the  champions  who  should  enrol  themselves  as 
Crusaders  in  the  far  more  easy  enterprise  of  a  Holy  War 
A.  D.  1209.  against  the  Albigenses.  In  the  first  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tories, Raymond  VI.  gave  way  before  the  terrors  excited  by 
the  300,000  Fanatics  who  precipitated  themselves  on  Languedoc ;  and 
loudly  declaring  his  personal  freedom  from  Heresy,  he  surrendered  his 
chief  Castles,  underwent  a  humiliating  penance,  and  took  the  Cross 
against  his  own  subjects.  The  brave  resistance  of  his  nephew  Raymond 
Roger,  Viscount  of  Bezi^res,  deserved  but  did  not  obtain  success.  When 
the  Crusaders  surrounded  his  Capital,  which  was  occupied  by  a  mixed 
population  of  the  two  Religions,  a  question  was  raised  how,  in  the  ap- 
proaching sack,  the  Catholics  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Heretics. 
**  Kill  them  all,"  was  the  ferocious  reply  of  Amalric ;  **  the  Lord  will 
easily  know  His  own*.'*  In  compliance  with  this  advice,  not  one  human 
Being  within  the  walls  was  permitted  to  survive ;  and  the  tale  of  slaughter 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  by  those  who  have,  perhaps,  exaggerated 
the  numbers,  at  60,000,  but  even  in  the  extenuating  despatch,  which  the 
Abbot  himself  addressed  to  the  Pope,  at  not  fewer  than  15,000 1- 

Raymond  Roger  was  not  included  in  this  fearful  massacre,  and  he  re- 
pulsed two  attacks  upon  Carcassonne,  before  a  treacherous  breach  ai  faith 

*  Raynaldi  Amml.  Ecol.  ad  tarn.  1209,  (  22.  Hiti,  de  JUg^uedoc  (Vai  et  Vaiwette), 
zxi.  pp.  67, 169. 

ilEpin.  Innoe.  III.  zii.  p.  108. 
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placed  bim  at  the  disposal  of  De  Montfort,  by  whom  he  was  poisoned 
after  a  short  imprisonment  The  remoTal  of  that  young  and  gallant 
Prince  was  indeed  most  important  to  the  ulterior  project  of  his  captor, 
who  aimed  at  permanent  establishment  in  the  South.  The  Family  of  De 
Montfort  had  ranked  among  the  Nobles  of  France  for  more  than  two 
Centuries;  and  it  is  traced  by  some  writers  through  an  illegitimate 
channel  even  to  the  Throne^:  but  the  possessions  of  Simon  himself 
were  scanty ;  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  sell  the  County  of  Evreuz 
to  Philippe  Auguste;  and  the  English  Earldom  of  Leicester  which  he 
inherited  matemally,  and  the  Lordship  of  a  Castle  about  ten  leagues 
distant  firom  Paris,  formed  the  whole  of  his  revenues.  Much  distinction 
had  attended  him  in  the  lY*  Crusade ;  and  personal  valour,  austerity  of 
manners,  an  iron  frame  both  of  mind  and  body,  inflexibility  of  purpose, 
ambition  tempered  by  subtlety,  and  fanaticism  which  inspired  a  con- 
yiction  that  perfidy  and  cruelty  became  virtues  when  employed  in  behalf 
of  bis  Faith,  combined  to  render  him  one  of  the  heaviest  scourges  which 
has  ever  been  wielded  by  Persecution.  < 

Without  following  De  Montfort  step  by  step  in  his  cruelties  and  his 
conquests,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  his  great  Victory  at 
Muret,  in  which  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Pedro  King  of  a.  d.  1213. 
Aragon  deprived  the  Toulousains  of  their  last  and  most   Sept.  12. 
powerful  ally.    The  object  of  the  Crusade  might  have  been 
then  thought  accomplished;  for  of  the  Albigenses,  few,  if  any,  were 
remaining  for  sacrifice.    But  the  fervour  which  had  originally  supplied 
the  army  of  the  Church  with  combatants  by  no  means  subsided  rimulta- 
neously  with  the  cause  which  had  given  it  birth ;  and  new  votaries  per- 
petually coveted  Indulgences  which  were  to  be  purchased  by  a  short  and 
easy  warfare. 

In  the  Spring  of  1215,  Louis  of  France,  the  heir  of  Philip,  notified 
his  intention  of  serving  the  prescribed  term  of  forty  days  against  the 
Albigenses ;  and  this  first  personal  interposition  of  one  closely  connected 
with  the  Throne,  was  regarded  by  De  Montfort  with  jealous  suspicion. 
The  usurpations  of  that  victorious  soldier  had  not  yet  been  formally  con- 
firmed ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  Louis  might  either  assert  claims  for 
himself,  or  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  near  relative 
the  Count  of  Toulouse.  These  fears,  however,  proved  groundless :  Louis, 
who  was  actuated  by  motives  of  devotion,  not  of  policy,  having  per- 
fermed  his  vow,  returned  to  the  North ;  and,  not  many  months  after  his 
campaign,  the  lY^  Council  of  Lateran  declared  the  Preaching  against 
the  Albigenses  to  be  at  an  end ;  and,  stripping  Raymond  of  Toulouse  of 
aH  his  possessions,  except  the  County  of  Venaissin,  and  the  Marquisate 
of  Provence,  conferred  their  investiture  upon  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Philip,  in  the  following  year,  admitted  this  new  April  1216. 
▼asnl  to  the  performance  of  homage,  received  him  with 

*  To  a  natural  aon  of  Bobart. 
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marks  of  distinguished  favour,  and  acknowledged  his  establishment  under 
the  substantial  titles  of  Duke  of  Narbonne,  Count  of  Toulouse,  Viscount 
of  Bezieres  and  of  Carcassonne. 

Meantime,  the  discontents  in  England  had  nearly  transferred  that  King* 
dom  to  foreign  rule.  John  eagerly  sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  Great 
Charter  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe ;  and  the  Pope,  not  less  anxious 

to  maintain  the  power  of  a  vassal,  whose  obedience  he  had  now 
A.D.  1215.   secured,  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  secure  that  obedience, 

pronounced  the  Charter  to  be  vile,  shameful,  illegal,  and 
iniquitous*,  and  excommunicated  the  Barons  who  adhered  to  that  com- 
pact. By  promises  of  the  spoil  of  their  opponents,  John,  whose  treasuiy 
was  exhausted  by  prodigal  expenditure,  tempted  a  ferocious  band  of 
adventurers  disengaged  from  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  and  from  other 
services  in  which  they  had  of  late  years  been  occupied,  to  embark  in  his 
cause;  and  the  Barons,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  perjured  King,  sought  assistance  from  Philip, 
and  invited  his  Son  Louis  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  of  England. 
Philip,  however,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  provoke  a  dispute 
with  Rome,  which  had  openly  declared  John  to  be  under  her  protection ; 
and  the  course  which  he  adopted  was  probably  a  juggling  trick  concerted 
with  his  son,  in  order  to  elude  the  resentment  of  the  Vatican,  and  yet 
not  to  lose  the  chance  of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He  refused  assent  to 
the  preparations  of  Louis,  without  opposing  any  effectual  obstacle  to 
their  completion.  The  young  Prince,  accordingly,  manned  upwards  of 
400  sail,  and,  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  marched  at  once  upon 
London.  In  that  Capital,  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy ;  the  chief 
insurgent  Barons  tendered  their  homage;  and  received  counter-assur- 
ances that  he  would  protect  their  existing  laws  and  privileges,  and 
restore  their  confiscated  Fiefs  f.  So  general  was  the  revolt,  that  the 
Castles  of  Dover  and  of  Windsor  were  the  only  fortresses  of  the  South 
which  remained  faithful  to  John,  who  not  daring  to  confront  the  invader 
retired  upon  Winchester.  The  claim,  however,  which  Louis  asserted 
was  untenable,  even  if  the  act  of  the  Barons  in  dethroning  their  King  had 
possessed  any  show  of  legitimate  right.  It  was  founded  upon  the  title  of 
his  wife,  Blanche  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Eleanor,  a  sister  of  John. 
But  not  only  was  John  the  parent  of  children  whose  succession  could 
pot  be  justly  affected  by  the  deposition  of  their  father,  but  there  existed 
^veral  descendants  from  collateral  branches  elder  than  that  of  Eleanor  {. 

*  lAtleree  Inn.  III.  Bartmibut  Angli<e,     Sept,  1215.   Foedera,  i.  136. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  282. 

I  The  title  Assumed  by  Louis  spoke  his  otvn  misgiving:  he  called  himself 
Premier-ne  du  Seigneur  Roi  de  Phmcef  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  pretension  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Besides  John's  children,  the  Prineeas 
of  Bretany,  the  Emperor  Otbo,  and  the  Queen  of  Leon  had  rights  prior  to  those  of 
Blanche. 
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It  wsB  to  the  sword,  therefore,  the  tiltimate  arhiter  of  most  contested 
Kingdoms,  that  the  final  appeal  was  likely  to  he  made;  and  the  chances 
of  its  decision  were  apparently  most  unfavourable  to  the  reigning 
Family. 

This  seemingly  falling  cause  was  accelerated  in  its  decline  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  III.;  its  ruin  was  arrested  by  that  of  John 
himself,  which  succeeded  about  three  months  afterwards.    July  16. 
Chagrin  at  an  important  military  loss  affected  the  Tyrant's     Oct  19. 
health ;  and  it  is  probable,  as  some  contemporary  writers 
affirm,  that  his  days  were  terminated  by  poison  *.     The  Barons  had  not 
failed  to  perceive  that  Louis,  instead  of  warring  for  their  emancipation, 
had  already  occupied  every  Castle  which  fell  into  his  hands  with   a 
French  garrison ;  and  they  became  keenly  alive  to  an  apprehension  that 
by  elevating  him  to  the  Throne,  they  were  in  truth  only  substituting  the 
yoke  of  foreign  conquest  for  that  of  domestic  oppression.     From  the  rule 
of  the  eldest  son  of  their  late  King,  at  that  time  a  child  in  his  tenth 
year,  they  had  little  to  fear,  and  with  him  also  they  might  barter  for  a 
Constitution.      Henry  III.,  accordingly,  received   a  daily  increase  of 
partizans,  and  it  was  only  in  London  that  the  authority  of  the  invader 
oon tinned  undisputed. 

Louis  marked  this  growing  disaffection  with  anxious  vigilance ;  and 
when  he  received  warning  that  Honorius  III.,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  was  about  to  issue  against  him  the  most  solemn    a.  d.  1217. 
Excommunication  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  used 
to  accompany  her  censures,  he  determined  upon  a  personal  application 
to  his  father  for  assistance.     Philip,  at  least  openly,  refused  all  aid; 
and  the  French  Prince,  upon  his  return  to  England,  found  that  his  short 
absence  had  materially  diminished  his  party.     A  defeat  at 
lincoln  (in  which  the  rout  was  so  total,  and  the  spoil  so     May  19. 
rich,  that  the  conquerors  in  derision  named  the  engagement 
Lincoln  Fairt)  yet  further  contributed  to  his  dismay ;  and  the  dispersion 
of  a  fleet,  which  Blanche,  whose  energy  and  affection  were  unwearied, 
fitted  out  with  reinforcements,  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  future  success. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  the  supporters  of  Henry  IIL  to  protract 
a  Civil  war ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  Regent  willingly 
accepted  the  first  overtures  made  by  Louis  for  Peace.     By     Sept.  11. 
the  Treaty  which  permitted  his  evacuation  of  England,  he 
released  all  his  partizans  from  their  allegiance,  and  formally  renounced 
his  pretension  to  the  Crown ;  at  the  same  time  most  honourably  stipu- 
lating, that  the  Barons  by  whom  he  had  been  supported  should  be 

*  Matt.  Paris  does  not  notice  the  nimonr  of  poisoningi  which,  however,  is  ere* 
diced  by  H.  Knvghton,  2425,  and  by  W.  Hemingfurd,  ap.  Gale.  Script,  Her.  Ang. 
ii.  p.  .'^60. 

t  H.  Knyghton,  2429.  K.  Coggleshall,  113.  Roger  Hoveden,  184.  Annaltt 
Winerleinmty  205. 
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restored  to  their  Fiefs,  with  fiill  immunity  for  the  part  which  they  had 
taken*.  Unlike  most  other  discomfited  invaders,  Louis  quitted  the 
shores  from  which  he  had  heen  repulsed,  with  the  consolatory  reflection, 
that  those'  by  whom  he  had  been  invited,  and  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  abandoui  were  not  exposed  to  destruction  on  aocount  of  their 
fidelity. 

During  these  occurrences  in  England,  the  continued  barbarity  of 
De  Montfort  had  provoked  a  renewal  of  War  on  the  Rh6ne ;  and  acta 
of  treacheiy  the  most  savage  marked  every  variety  of  fortune  which  he 
underwent.  His  ascendant,  however,  was  manifestly  passed ;  and  the 
universal  detestation  which  his  cruelty  had  inspired  predominated  over 
even  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  armed  almost  every  hand  against  him. 
Toulouse  was  in  perpetual  revolt,  and  defied  all  his  efforts,  whether  of 

fraud  or  of  violence ;  till,  during  a  third  siege  to  which  he 

A«  D.  1218.  had  led  his  forces,  a  huge  stone,  discharged  from  a  mangonel 

June  25.    on  the  walls,  terminated  the  career  of  this  unrelenting 

Fanatic.  His  son  Amaury,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
command,  was  compelled,  afier  many  fruitless  assaults,  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  To  the  prowess  of  a  son  of  Baymond  VI.,  who  shared  the 
name  and  authority  of  his  father,  whom  he  greatly  exceeded  in  energy, 
was  owing  the  gallant  rescue  of  Toulouse,  and  the  subsequent  recovery 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lost  dominion.  But  the  Court  of  Rome 
witnessed  with  regret  the  dovmfall  of  that  power  which  De  Montfort 
had  erected  under  its  auspices ;  and  it  assisted  Amaury,  by  allowing  him 
a  moiety  of  the  twentieth  just  imposed  upon  the  Clergy  of  France,  for 
the  service  of  the  V*  Crusade. 

With  the  force  raised  by  this  subsidy,  Louis  of  France  repaired  to 

join  Amaury  in  the  investment  of  the  Castle  of  Marmande. 
A.  D.  1219.   In  blindness  of  zeal  against  imputed  Heresy,  the  young 

Prince  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  enthusiast  of  his  time, 
but  a  more  delicate  sense  of  honour  than  seems  to  have  been  cherished 
by  the  Ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  his  camp  saved  him  from  the 
infamy  of  violating  his  pledged  faith,  when  he  was  uiged  by  them  to 
condemn  to  the  stake  the  whole  garrison,  which  had  capitulated  on 
assurance  of  personal  safety.  Amaury  did  not  equally  respect  the  laws 
of  War;  and  while  Louis  was  engaged  in  protecting  one  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  relying  upon  his  promise,  had  laid  aside  all  means  of 
defence,  his  confederate,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  commanded 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  remaining  population.  Babes  and 
women  were  included  in  the  sacrifice,  which  swept  away  5000  victims. 
But  this  inhuman  slaughter  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  perpetrator, 
and  instead  of  alarming  the  Toulousains  into  prompt  submission,  it 
increased  the  pertinacity  of  their  resistance.    When  they  learned  further- 

*  The  Treaty  is  printed,  FMeru,  i.  148. 
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more,  thftt  the  P«pal  liegate  in  the  hooefpng  anny  which  moved  down 
npcm  them  had  registeied  a  vow,  not  to  pennit  one  human  Being,  male 
or  ftmale,  old  or  young,  to  aurvive,  nor  one  stone  to  surmount  another 
within  their  gates,  this  ardour  was  heightened  to  desperation;   and 
Raymond  and  the  1000  Knighta  who  followed  his  hanner  found  un- 
expected support  from  Burghers  hitherto  unused  to  arms.    The  diMasea 
of  a  hot  climate  and  of  an  unhealthy  season,  and  frequent  sorties  of  a 
garrison  thus  resolute,  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders.    Division 
also  waa  rife  in  their  Councils ;  for  the  zealots  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  comparative  moderation  of  Louis.  As  the  term  of  Feudal 
service  expired,  his  troops  gradually  withdrew;  and  after    Aug,  1. 
about  nix  weeks  employed  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse, 
with  great  loss  both  of  lives  and  of  reputation,  he  burned  his  engines 
and  artillery,  and  commenced  a  hasty  retreat. 

Three  yean  of  ineffectual  struggle  succeeded,  during  which  Amaury 
waa  almost  entirely  stripped  of  his  Other's  conquests,  and 
loet  every  hope  of  restoration.  The  spirit  which  had  so  a,  d.  1223. 
long  animated  the  Languedocian  Crusaders  had  become 
extinct,  or  waa  diverted  into  other  channels ;  and  the  open  perils  of 
Egypt  or  of  Palestine  seemed  to  those  whom  Devotion  still  engaged  aa 
soldiers  of  the  Church  far  more  tolerable,  and  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  secret  vengeance  of  the  Provencal  dagger,  which  sooner  or  later 
overtook  every  partisan  of  the  hated  Race  of  De  Montfort.  Thus  des- 
titute and  discouraged,  Amaury  offered  to  cede  to  Philip  that  inhe« 
ritance  which  in  truth  he  no  longer  possessed :  but  advancing  years  and 
infirmities  had  deadened  in  the  King's  breast  all  passion  for  uncertain 
enterprise;  and  he  found  sufficient  pretext  for  declining  the  specious 
offer,  notwithstanding  it  was  urged  upon  him  by  the  solicitation  of  Rome. 

Already  indeed  was  Philip  under  the  influence  of  a  disease  which, 
after  many  months  of  slow  languishing,  terminated  his  life. 
During  a  long  reign  of  forty-four  years,  he  had  more  than  a.  d.  1223. 
doubled  in  extent  the  territory  which  had  descended  to  him     July  14. 
from  his  predecessor;   he  had  elevated  himself  from  the 
dubioua  tenure  of  the  mere  Head  of  a  Feudal  Aristocracy  to  the  con* 
firmed  authority  of  a  Feudal  King;  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy ;  he  had  advanced  Literature  and  the  Arts  by 
inviting  to  the  School*  of  Paris  the  most  distinguished  Students  of  his 
Age,  and  by  expending  large  sums  in  remunerating  their  discoveries ; 
and  although  we  may  smile  at  the  contemporary  flattery  which  assimi- 
lated his  Capital  to  Athens,  and  pronounced  France  to  be  more  highly 
cultured  than  Egypt  during  its  zenith  fy  no  scanty  praise  is  due  to  a 


« It  was  Dol  dignified  with  the  titlsmwm/yUnUiertignitfSbLoQlt.    VeUy, 
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Prince  who,  amid  the  prevalent  barbansm,  ignorance,  and  darkness  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  excited  or  assisted  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  his  People.  Architecture  was  among  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
and  instead  of  confining  himself,  as  had  hitherto  been  customary  with 
Royal  Builders,  to  the  erection  of  Churches,  he  raised  many  useful 
edifices  for  secular  purposes  also.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
disbursements  which  he  was  ever  prepared  to  make  for  works  of  public 
utility,  so  admirable  were  the  regulations  which  he  had  introduced  into 
Finance,  that  the  vast  treasure  bequeathed  by  his  Will  is  a  subject  of 
just  surprise.  The  Church,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  large  sharer  in 
his  legacies.  ''  Christ,"  says  an  Ecclesiastic  of  the  time,  ''  was  the 
heir  of  this  King  gorged  with  riches*."  His  executors  were  instructed 
in  the  outset  to  apply  50,000  livres  (a  sum  estimated  at  the  present 
value  of  l,200,000)t  to  make  conscientious  restitution  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  believed  that  the  King  had  committed  an  injustice.  The 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  that  of  St.  Victor 
which  he  had  founded  near  Charenton,  and  the  Poor  of  Paris  were 
especially  remembered;  and  20,000  livres  were  given  to  Amaury  de 
Montfort  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses.  The  last,  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  least  considerable,  donations  were  reserved  for  his  own 
Family ;  and  for  his  widow  Ingeburge  'and  his  son  Philip  |  10,000 
livres  each  were  considered  a  sufficient  provision.  Louis,  his  successor, 
was  to  enjoy  the  residue  of  his  accumulated  wealth ;  and  the  sum  which 
he  was  thus  to  inherit  was  either  purposely  left  blank,  or  was  erased 
from  the  Wfll§.  v 
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CHAPTER  V. 
From  A.D.  1223,  to  a.d.  1248. 

LooSt  VIII. — GonquetU  ia  Poitou-— Baldwin  of  Flanders — Crusade  against  Ray- 
mond VII.  of  Toulouse — Siege  and  capture  of  Avignon—Retreat  and  Death  of 
Louis  VIII. — Blanche  and  Thibaud  of  Champagne— Louis  IX. — Disa6fection  of 
the  chief  Nobles  during  his  Minority — Siege  and  capture  of  Toulouse— Subju* 

ptetdictum  tludendi  gratid  inco/ebai,  Oul.  Armoricus  19).  Bouquet,  zvii.  82.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  mention  here  that  Parisius  (and  similarly  Galma,  Tarquiniut,  8fc,)  is  the 
Low  Latin  usage  for  ParitUt  9    Luitlia  Parinus  is  LMtece  en  Parity, 

*  CAron.  T^tronentej  303. 

f  M.  de  Sismondi,  vi.  526. 

X  Philippe  Hurtpei,  on  /r  Rude,  a  son  hy  Mary  of  M^ran,  whose  legitimacyVas 
always  contested. 

i  Qui.  Anuoricus,  1^  Bouquet,  xviii.  114.    The  Will  is  printed  more  oorreoUy 
there  than  it  is  by  Puohesne,  v.  26 J. 
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S^km  of  RajnMMid  VIL— War  agminit  Thiband  of  ChAmpagne— His  eleraftion 
to  the  Throoe  of  Nanure — Majority  of  Louis  IX. — ^Purchata  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns — Foundation  of  La  Sainte  ChaptlU — ^Enmity  of  Gregory  IX.  against  the 
Kmperor  Frederic  II. — ^The  Imperial  Crown  tendered  by  the  Pope  to  Robert  of 
Artois — Reply  of  the  French  Court— The  English  invade  Poitou — Their  disasten 
— Trace — Innocent  IV.  elected  Pope^Fixes  his  residence  at  Lyons — Illness  of 
liOuls  IX. — ^He  assumes  the  Cross — Marriage  of  Charles  of  Anjou  with  Beatrice 
of  Provence— Stratagem  practised  by  the  King  to  increase  the  number  of  Cru- 
sadeim— Prolongation  of  the  Truce  with  England— Louis  embarks  for  the  Crusade. 

The  short  reign  of  Louis  VIII.  preaenta  few  incidents  worthy  of  record, 
and  may  indeed  he  considered  as  little  more  than  a  supple- 
ment to  the  long  and  glorious  rule  of  his  father.    ^So  strong  a.  d.  1223. 
an  assurance  did  Philippe  Auguste  entertain  of  the  stability 
of  his  power,  that  he  had  n^lected  the  precaution  hitherto  observed  by 
every  King  of  the  Third  Race ;  and  Louis  celebrated  his  Sacre  without 
previous  Association.    Henry  III.  of  Englaud  refused  attendance  at  the 
Coronation,  and  instead  of  presenting  himself  at  Rheims,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  demand  restitution  of  the  Fiefs  which  had  been  conquered 
from  his  father.     Under  the  pretext  of  revenging  this  insult,  and 
tempted  by  the  weakness  of  a  Minority,  Louis,  in  opposition  to  the 
expressed  prohibition  of  Rome,  determined  to  wrest  from  the  English 
Crown  the  remainder  of  its  Continental  possessions.    In  the  Summer  of 
1224  he  overran  Poitou,  captured  La  Rochelle,  the  only  town  which 
appears  to  have  offered  any  serious  resistance,  and  extended  his  conquests 
along  the  whole  Northern  bank  of  the  Garonne. 

A  popular  movement  inYlanders  excited  by  a  remarkable  event, 
which  still  remains,  and  must  now  for  ever  remain  one  of  the  unresolved 
problems  of  History,  soon  diverted  the  arms  of  Louis  to  another  quarter 
of  his  dominions.  Twenty  years  before,  after  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  united  suffrages  of  the  French  and  Venetians  had 
raised  Baldwin  IX.,  Count  of  Flanders,  to  the  Throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  His  reign  was  of  short  duration ;  and  after  eleven  months  of 
turbulent  rule,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians,  in  a  victory 
which  they  obtained  near  Adriauople.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the 
captive  Emperor  was  unknown ;  rumour  indeed  stated  that  a  horrible 
death  had  been  inflicted  by  the  Barbarian  King  Joannice;  but  so  little 
credit  was  attached  to  this  report,  that  Henry,  brother  of  the  absent 
Prince,  delayed  for  sixteen  months  his  assumption  of  the  Crown  to 
which  he  was  proclaimed  successor.  On  Henry's  death,  the  sceptre  of 
the  East  passed  to  a  new  Family ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  Baldwin  were 
almost  forgotten,  when  a  personage  whose  features  were  ad- 
mitted strikingly  to  resemble  those  of  the  lost  Emperor,  a.  n.  1225. 
with  such  alterations  only  as  were  attributable  to  increased  April  — . 
age  and  lengthened  suffering,  presented  himself  in  Flanders, 
and  related  a  not  improbable  stoiy  of  frightful  captivity  in  Bulgaria, 
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and  of  bis  method  of  escape;  and  finally,  as  the  rightful  Baldwin, 
demanded  re-investiture  with  the  Qovemment,  which  had  passed  in  due 
succession  to  his  daughter  Jane. 

Jane  was  eminently  and  deservedly  unpopular  among  her  subjects  ; 
her  sway  was  harsh ;  she  lived  in  scandalous  defiance  of  public  repute 
and  feminine  honour ;  she  had  allowed  her  husband  Ferrand  to  linger 
through  ten  years  of  imprisonment,  by  her  refiisal  to  defray  his  ransom ; 
and  she  supported  her  despotism  by  an  unnatural  alliance  with  his 
gaoler,  the  King  of  France.  On  these  accounts,  and  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  gentle  rule,  the  tale  of  the  real  or  pretended  Baldwin  was 
received  with  open  and  assenting  cars;  every  town  in  Flanders  ad- 
mitted his  claims  with  avidity;  and  Jane,  flying  before  the  general 
revolt,  sought  refuge  in  Paris,  and  demanded  aid  from  Louis. 

While  the  King  of  France  was  actively  engaged  in  preparationa  for 
armed  interference,  the  tardy  and  faithless  alliance  of  Henry  III.  was 
promised  to  the  Flemings.  A  War  in  the  Low  Countries  afforded 
prospect  of  rich  spoil,  and  was  therefore  most  alluring  to  the  French 
Knights;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  distracted  parties,  empty 
coffers,  and  the  childhood  of  the  Sovereign,  formed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  any  energetic  policy.  Before  Louis,  however,  proceeded  to 
open  hostilities,  he  summoned  the  claimant  to  attend  a  Council  as- 
sembled at  Peroune,  to  decide  upon  his  pretensions ;  and  Baldwin  (as 
he  must  be  called),  having  obtained  a  safcconduct,  unhesitatingly  re- 
paired to  the  Tribunal.  A  Papal  Legate  was  assessor  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  before  those  arbiters  the  Countess  Jane  affirmed  that  the 
Impostor,  who  assumed  her  father*s  title,  was  Bernard  de  Rays,  a 
Hermit  of  Champagne,  well  known  to  resemble  him  in  person.  The 
claimant  replied  satisfactorily  to  numerous  intertogatories  relative  to  his 
former  life,  but,  it  is  said,  that  he  failed  on  three  particulars.  He  was 
unable  to  state  the  place  at  which  he  had  performed  homage  to  Philippe 
Auguste ;  that  at  which  he  had  been  admitted  to  Knighthood ;  and  both 
the  place  and  the  day  on  which  he  had  espoused  Mary  of  Champagne. 
Lotus  accordingly  rejected  his  appeal ;  but  with  fitting  respect  to  the 
safe-conduct  which  he  had  granted,  he  dismissed  the  stranger  under  ah 
escort  to  his  frontiers.  The  decision  of  the  Council  however  proved 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  Baldwin,  and  the  wretched  man,  finding  that  his 
adherents  decreased,  attempted  escape  in  disguise.  On  his  arrest  and 
deliverance  to  Jane,  she  condemned  him  to  the  gibbet  afler  the  in- 
jBiction  of  exquisite  tortures.  The  memory  of  the  Princess,  in  conse- 
quence, has  never  been  free  in  her  own  Country  from  the  horrible  sus- 
picion of  parricide.  **  I  myself,  even  in  the  present  day,"  says  the 
Chronicler  Oudegherst*,  writing  in  the  XVI*  Century,  *•  have  found 
this  opinion  so  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  People^  especially  in  the  City 

.  •  Chap,  cvlii.  foh  ITS.     . 
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of  Liille»  that  it  wai  imposuUe  to  eradicate  it."  The  means  adopted  hy 
the  Countess  to  remoye  the  impression  entertained  against  her  were 
more  likely  to  be  effectual  in  her  own  times  than  with  posterity.  She 
despatched  Envoys  to  Adriauople;  and,  on  their  return,  she  circulated  a 
report  of  the  discovery  of  the  spot  in  which  her  father  had  been  interred, 
of  a  supernatural  light  which  environed  it,  and  of  miraculous  cures^ 
which  had  been  performed  in  its  vicinity.  This  defence  will  now  bo 
received,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  affording  corroborative  eridence 
of  the  guilt  which  it  sought  to  disprove. 

The  project  of  a  new  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  was  warmly  espoused 
by  Honorius  III.,  and  he  laboured  to  produce  a  sufficiently  good  under- 
standing between  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  England,  to  permit  their 
confederation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  for  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem*  Two  years,  however,  were  to  pass  before  this  armament  could 
be  completed;  and  the  Pope,  reluctant  that  so  long  a  period  should 
elapce  unappropriated  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  resolved  to  employ 
it  in  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  True  it  is  that 
Raymond  VII.  had  tendered  submission  the  most  entire,  had  fervently 
disavowed  any  participation  in  Heresy,  and  had  altogether  abandoned 
the  protection  which  at  an  earlier  season  he  had  afforded  to  the  Albi* 
genaes.  But  he  had  once  dared  to  withstand  the  Vatican,  and  cordial 
and  permanent  reconciliation  with  that  Court  was  therefore  to  be  es- 
teemed impossible. 

Having  arrested  the  progress  of  some  menaced  hostilities  between 
France  and  England  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  Honorius  ac- 
cordingly refused  the  absolution  for  which  Raymond  had 
applied  to  a  National  Council  assembled  by  a  Legate  in    Nov.  — • 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  France  at  Bourges ;  and  Louis 
was  bribed  by  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  in  his 
dominions  for  the  ensuing  five  years  (if  the  war  should  continue  for  so 
long  a  term)  to  undertake  the  commission  of  the  Church,  **  since  no 
other  hand,''  said  the  presiding  Cardinal,  ^'  is  so  well  able  to  purge  the 
Earth  firom  the  sinfulness  of  Heresy." 

The  right  of  Amaury  de  Montfort  to  a  territory  which  his  father  had 
won  by  the  sword,  and  which  himself  had  similarly  lost,  was  still 
esteemed  sufficiently  valid  to  be  made  the  subject  of  barter;  and  he 
ceded  to  I^ouis  all  the  conquests  of  the  former  Crusaders,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  promised  reversion  of  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France. 
Meantime,  Raymond,  deserted  by  every  ally  excepting  the  Count  of 
Foiz,  learned  with  consternation  that  the  host  moving  down  for  the 
avowed  object  of  his  destvuction  amounted  in  horsemen  only  to  the  huge 
number  of  50,000  combatants. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  Country  immediately  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhdne,  Av^on,  the  first  important  town  in  the  line  of  the  French 

q2 
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A.  D.  1226.  march,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  and 
therefore  was  nominally  subject  to  the  Empire.     But  it 
had  long  Tirtually  established  independence,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  Magistrates.    With  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the  Avignonese  main- 
tained an  amicable,  and  even  an  affectionate,  intercourse;  but  hopeless 
of  either  receiving  succour  £rom  his  hands,  or  of  opposing  e£fectual  re- 
sistance by  themselves,  they  hastened  to  negociate  with  Louis,  offering 
supplies  and  a  free  passage  over  the  Rhdne  by  their  bridge,  provided 
his  army  would  forbear  from  traversing  their  streets.     The  haughty 
PrincCi  prompted  by  the  Legate,  replied,  that  he  must  pass  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  followed  by  all  his  troops  in  military 
June  — .    pomp,  through  the  very  heart  of  their  City;  and  the  Magis- 
trates, justly  irritated  on  receiving  this  unexpected  and 
unreasonable  demand,  closed  their  gates,  and  prepared  for  defence. 

The  contest  was  manifestly  unequal;  nevertheless,  Avignon  was 
strongly  situated  by  nature ;  it  was  well  fortified,  amply  provisioned, 
and  numerously  garrisoned ;  and  we  are  assured,  in  the  only  and  very 
brief  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  ensuing  struggle,  that  the  besieged 
returned  unsparingly  and  in  kind  every  weapon  which  the  perverse  skill 
of  the  times  supphed  for  mutual  destruction ;  that  they  invented  engines 
which  counteracted  the  engines  of  their  enemies ;  and  that  they  inflicted 
many  deadly  wounds  upon  the  French*.     After  numberless  assaults, 
and  the  loss  of  20,000  lives  by  disease,  fatigue,  scantiness  of  food,  and 
the  sword,  during  three  months  close  investment,  Louis  at 
Sept.  12.    length  found  himself  master  of  the  City  by  capitulation. 
But  the  conquest  was  barren  of  results ;  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  much  farther  progress  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign ;  and  Raymond,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
his  own  force,  and  of  meeting  a  feebler  enemy  in  the  ensuing  Spring, 
avoided  battle,  and  gave  way,  although  the  French  advanced  within  four 
leagues  of  his  Capital.    In  one  respect  his  anticipations  were  justified. 
Louis,  fatigued  and  disappointed,  prepared  for  return  to  the 
Oct.  29.     North ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Montpensier  in  Auvergne,  he 
died  there  after  a  few  days  illness.    The  most  generally 
received  opinion  attributes  his  death  to  the  same  epidemic  disease  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  ravage  in  the  camp  at  Avignon ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  some  who,  unwilling  that  a  King  should  perish  by  an 
ordinary  cause,  reported  that  he  was  the  victim  of  poison.    Even  an 
author  was  found  for  the  crime ;  and  Thibaud  of  Champagne,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Troubadour  Poets  f*  and,  according  to  the  fan- 
tastic custom  of  the  time,  an  avowed  lover  of  Queen  Blanche,  notwith- 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  333. 

t  De  La  Ravailliire  published,  in  1742,  in  two  rolumes  12ino.,  an  edition  of 
Im  P^ititt  At  Boi49  Naoarrt,  illustrated  with  Notes  and  Diiserutions. 
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■tanding  tbe  disparity  of  their  ages,  was  said  to  have  drugged  the  cup. 
This  most  heinous  charge,  however,  appears  to  he  very  slenderly  founded; 
and  no  other  motive  is  assigned  than  the  inadequate  one  of  some  heated 
words  which  passed  after  the  surrender  of  Avignon. 

The  fluctuating  conduct  of  Thibaud  during  the  turbulent  season  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  contributed  to  strengthen  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  inflamed  by  a  passion  for  Blanche.  That  Princess, 
eodowed  with  commanding  intellect,  and  distinguished  for  personal 
charms,  approached  indeed  her  fortieth  year  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's decease,  and  Thibaud  was  much  her  junior*.  Yet,  although  we 
dismiss  the  scandal  of  the  contemporary  Monkf  (prompted,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  by  a  very  pardonable  National  hostility),  as  too  gross  for 
other  transcription  or  belief,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  thst  Blanche 
might  employ  the  influence  of  Beauty  as  well  as  that  of  Royalty,  to 
control  a  vassal  whose  chivalrous  gallantry  partook  of  the  nature  of 
religious  devotion,  and  whose  support  was  most  important  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  authority. 

The  ten  years  of  the  Minority  of  Louis  IX.,  during  which  his  Govern- 
ment was  administered  by  his  mother,  were  marked  indeed  by  an  almost 
perpetual  struggle  with  the  great  Feudatories  jealous  of  her  power;  and 
Thibaud  was  found  by  turns  in  the  ranks  of  each  party.    The  chief  dis- 
contented Nobles  were  Philippe  Hurepel  (or  le  Rude)^  Count  of  Bou- 
logne, an  uncle  of  the  young  King,  whose  qualities  are  justly  betokened 
by  the  addition  to  his  name;   Pierre  de  Dreux,  Count  of  Bretany, 
whose  opposition  to  the  Church  had  obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
Mauderc ;  Savary  of  Maultion ;  and  Hugues  X.  of  Lusig- 
nan.  Count  de  la  Marche.     Of  these  great  Members  of  the    Nov.  29. 
Baronnage^  the  first  was  the  pnly  one  who  attended  the  Coro- 
nation of  Louis ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  following  year,  so  powerful 
was  their  cabal,  that  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  ajrmed  inter- 
ference of  the  Bourgeois  of  Paris^  a  service  which  Louis 
ever  after  gratefully  acknowledged,  they  would  have  obtained  ▲•  n.  1227. 
mastery  of  hii  person,  by  carrying  ofi*  from  Montlh&ri  both 
himself  and  his  mother. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  dangers  which  assailed  her  power,  Blanche 
skilfully  conducted  to  a  triumphant  close  the  War  against  the  Albigenses, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  husband.  In  the  outset,  S 
few  successes  of  Raymond  VII.  were  sullied  by  very  odious  cruelty,  not 
to  be  palliated  even  by  the  remembrance  of  former  inflictions  from  the 
bsrbaious  fanaticism  of  the  Crusaders,  But  the  reviving  spirit  of  the 
Toolousains  was  efiectually  subdued  by  a  frightful  measure  of  devas- 
tation suggested  by  Fouquet,  their  sanguinary  and  unrelenting  Bishop. 

*  At  Umtt  tbirteen  yean.    M.  de  Slniumdl,  vii.  p.  17* 
t  Matt  Paris,  p.  334. 
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Taking  the  City  as  a  centre,  he  distributed  the  neighbouring  territory, 
as  ftur  as  the  belt  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  into  a  number 
of  equal  portions ;  and  upon  each  of  these  rays,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
a  merciless  troop  of  the  besiegers  moved  daily,  uprooting  vineyards, 
trampling  down  harvests,  and  firing  cottages,  till  the  whole  vicinage 
presented  the  face  of  a  Desert.  During  three  months  of  patient  suflBering, 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  witnessed  from  their  ramparts  this 
hourly  destruction  of  their  property ;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Raymond 
agreed  to  an  almost  unconditional  surrender.  He  aban- 
A.  D.  12119.  doned  to  Louis  all  his  possessions  ^in  France,  to  the  Legate 
April  12.  all  those  in  Aries,  on  permission  to  retain  as  a  Fief  during 
life  a  small  allotment  of  his  great  hereditary  territories. 
Even  that  Fief,  at  his  death,  was  to  form  the  portion  of  a  daughter 
whom  he  engaged  to  bestow  in  marriage  upon  the  King's  third  brother, 
Alphonse.  A  large  monied  payment,  the  rasure  of  the  fortifications  of 
Toulouse  and  of  thirty  other  towns,  the  admission  of  French  garrisons 
into  the  remainder,  and  the  disbandment  of  his  rcutiers^  completed  the 
ruin  but  not  the  humiliation  of  this  most  unhappy  Prince.  He  was 
lurther  enjoined  to  offer  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  his  own  heretic 
subjects,  and  to  employ  the  little  force  remaining  to  him  in  the  subju- 
gation of  his  most  faithful  ally,  the  Count  of  Foix*.  Barefooted,  and 
in  his  shirt,  he  was  disciplined  on  the  naked  shoulders  by  the  Legate,  in 
the  POTch  of  N6tre  Dftme  at  Paris ;  and  after  receiving  absolution,  and 
undeigoing  six  weeks  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  he 
was  permitted  to  offer  homage  for  his  Fief,  and  was  dismissed  to  its 
administration. 

This  annexation  of  Languedoc  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Toulouse,  through 
the  subtle  operation  of  which  most  accursed  Tribunal  it  was  hoped  that 
all  freedom  of  opinion  would  speedily  be  extinguished.  But,  in  another 
attempt,  the  very  excess  of  precaution  which  Rome  adopted  frustrated 
its  own  purpose.  In  order  to  insure  unity  of  doctrine,  it  was  stipulated 
that  Raymond  should  maintain  at  his  own  cost,  during  ten  years,  certain 
Professors  of  the  Canon  Law  and  of  Theology.  To  this  Facidty,  how- 
ever, others  became  gradually  annexed ;  and  the  original  bigoted  Insti- 
tution formed  a  nucleus,  round  which,  in  opposition  to  the  design  of 
its  founders,  was  accumulated  a  School  of  Liberal  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  War  in  the  South  of  France  a  formidable 
eonspiracy  had  been  organized  in  another  part  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
Mauclerc,  Count  of  Bretany,  appeared  in  arms  after  renouncing  alle- 

*  The  Count  of  Foiz  obtsined  Peace  on  hard  terms  a  few  monthi  afterwards,  bat 
Trencard,  Vuoount  of  Besier^,  another  ally  of  Raymond,  was  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  and  oompelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Court  of  AragoiL 
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glance  te  the  Crown.    The  chief  operationt  of  the  maleeonteato  were 

direeled  ageinst  Gharapegne,  which  they  reyaged  with  a  vindictive  spirit, 

in  eoneeqnence  of  Thihaud's  adherence  to  the  Regent.     Even  his  title 

to  his  Fiefs  was  questioned,  and  Alice,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  daughter 

•f  an  elder  brother  of  his  father,  was  invited  to  France  in  order  to 

aaaert  her  pretensions.    Thibaud  denied  the  legitimacy  of  his  cousin; 

and  the  Process  was  referred  to  the  lingermg  adjudication  of  both  the 

Canonists  and  the  Civilians*.      Meantime,  Blanche  found  means  to 

protract  the  arrival  of  a  fbrmidable  succour  which  Henry  III. 

of  England  had  promised  to  the  insurgents  ;  nevertheless,  a.  n.  1 230. 

at  the  close  of  the  Spring  of  1330,  that  Prince  disembarked       May  3. 

at  St.  Malo.     His  unwarlike  temper,  however,  avoided  the 

field,  and  the  few  months  which  he  passed  in  France  were  chiefly  spent 

in  idle  festivity  at  Nantes.     But  his  very  presence  was  sufficient  to 

excite  alarm  ^  and  Thibaud,  upon  whose  Fief  the  whole  storm  of  War 

had  fallen,  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  its  fury.     In  order  to 

expiate  the  great  crime  of  the  late  King's  murder,  with 

which  he  was  still  charged,  and  which  necessity  compelled     Oct.  86. 

him  in  part  to  admit,  he  consented  to  devote  himself  to 

service  in  Palestine ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  War  baring  been  thus 

attained,  the  King  of  England  gladly  recrossed  the  Channel. 

In  the  following  summer,  a  Truce,  renewable  at  the  ex-  a.d.  1231. 

piration  of  tiiree  yean,  was  signed  at  Saint  Aubin  de 

CouTsier,  which,  embracing  every  Member  of  the  League,  terminated 

the  Civil  wars  of  Blanche's  Regency. 

Thus  far  Blanche  had  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the  Barons, 
who  at  first  had  submitted  to  her  with  impatience,  or  had  opposed  her 
with  obstinacy,  now  began  to  feel  accustomed  to  the  sway  at  which 
they  had  murmured  as  exercised  by  one  who  was  both  a  Woman  and  a 
Foreigner.  The  intrigues  of  Thibaud,  however,  still  required  vigilance. 
7*hat  Prince,  ever  fluctuating  in  his  policy  and  hating  repose,  once  again 
changed  his  party,  and  was  negociating  a  family  alliance  with  Mauclerc 
of  Bretany,  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  persevering  of  the 
Regent's  enemies.  But  some  unexpected  events  removed  her  fears. 
At  the  very  moment  at  which  Thibaud  had  most  occasion  to  dread 
an  unfavourable  decision,  transferring  his  Fief  of  Champagne  to  Alice, 
the  hopes  of  the  Queen  of  Cvprus  were  extinguished  by 
the  sudden  death  of  her  great  advocate  and  supporter,  a.  d.  1234. 
Philip  Hurepel ;  whose  bounty  defrayed  the  expense  of  Feb.  — . 
her  Proeess,  and  whose  subtle  spirit  well  knew  the  argu- 

*  fienry  II.,  Connt  of  Champagne,  an  elder  brother  of  Thibaud*t  father,  by 
Inbelle,  Heireu  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  had  daughters,  of  whom  Alice, 
married  toGny  of  Lusignan,  King  of  CypruSi  was  the  eldest.  Thibaud  nleaded  that 
the  marriase  of  Isabelle  was  uncanonical,  having  been  contracted  while  shs  had  a 
fonner  husband  lirin^,  and  therefore  that  Alice  was  illegitimate. 
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mentB  moet  likely  to  prevail  with  tbe  Courts  at  Rome.  A  death  00 
opportune  was  not  likely  to  escape  suspicion,  and  Thibaud  was  accused 
of  having  administered  poison,  on  evidence  which  seems  not  more  con- 
clusive than  that  which  before  imputed  to  him  the  similar  murder  of 

Louis  VIII.     Not  long  afterwards,  the  Crown  of  Navarre 
April  7.      devolved  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Sancho  VII. 

without  issue*;  and  in  order  both  to  direct  his  undivided 
attention  to  establishment  in  this  new  Kingdom^  and  also  to  terminate 
a  vexatious  dispute  concerning  his  ancient  inheritance,  he  willingly 
agreed  to  a  compromise.  Alice,  deprived  of  her  chief  stay,  renounced 
all  pretensions  upon  Champagne  and  Brie,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
allowance  of  2000  livres ;  and  Blanche,  at  the  price  of  40,000  more, 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  France  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  and  Chateftu-s 
dun.     Thus,  having  replenished  his  coffers,  Thibaud,  abandoning  hia 

intrigues  in  France,  departed  for  Pampeluna  with  a  brilliant 
May  — .     retinue,  and  received  his  Crown  without  opposition.    Little 

addition,  however,  was  made  to  his  real  power  by  this  in? 
crease  of  dignity.  Champagne  and  Navarre  were  too  far  apart  to  afford 
mutual  support,  and  each  had  separate  interests  which  involved  it  in 
disputes  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  other. 

The  marriage  of  her  son  was  the  next  point  which  awakened  very 
natural  anxiety  in  Blanche ;  and  so  dexterously  did  she  conduct  this 

arrangement,  that  it  by  no  means  diminished  her  mater- 
May  27.     nal  control.    The  consort  whom  she  selected,  after  much 

secret  enquiry,  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  IV.,  Count  of  Provence ;  and  under  pretext  of  the  tender  age 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  of  whom  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted thirteen  years,  the  latter  barely  nineteen),  she  established  regu- 
lations concerning  their  intercourse,  which  effectually  prevented  the 
young  Queen  from  obtaining  much  conjugal  influence.  During  the  day- 
time, they  were  always  carefully  separated ;  and  it  was  only  by  stratagem, 
and  under  considerable  fear  of  detection,  that  the  King,  by  means  of  a 
private  staircase,  enjoyed  some  stolen  interviews  with  his  wife,  when- 
ever he  could  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  Castle  of  Ponr 
A.  D.  1236.  toise,  which,  on  that  account,  became  a  favourite  residence  f. 
Jan.  14.    Eleanor  J,  next  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France,  was  soon 

afterwards  married  to  Henry  III.  of  England;  and  the 

*  Blanche  of  Navane,  mother  of  Thiband,  was  sister  of  Sancho  VII.,  who, 
jealous  of  his  natural  heir,  concluded  a  Treaty  with  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  1231, 
by  which  the  two  Kinf^  mutually  adopted  each  other  as  sucoesson.  James  was  the 
survivor ;  but  upon  Sancho's  death  he  was  too  deeply  inrolred  in  War  with  the 
Moors  to  profit  by  this  arrangement,  and  he  allowed  Thibaud  to  take  undisputed 
possession  of  his  Throne. 

t  Joinville,  p.  126.     Ed.  1761. 

X  Her  brother  Pierre,  who  settled  in  England,  built  the  Savoy  Palace,  so  named 
from  its  founder. 
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dlUnce,  aldioagh  not  produetiye  of  any  immediate  amity  between  the 
brotbeFB-in-law,  in  the  event  materially  affected  the  politics  of  the  two 
Kingdoms. 

At  length  the  attainment  of  his  one  and  twentieth  year  nominally 
emancipated  Louis  from  the  rule  of  his  mother ;  but  he  appears  no 
otherwise  to  have  exhibited  independence  than  by  commissioning  a  body^ 
guard.  Even  that  act  of  Royal  prerogative  is  explained  away  by  a  con* 
temporary  legend,  to  which  little  more  than  a  passing  allusion  is  neces* 
sary  *.  According  to  the  veracious  report  of  the  Annalists,  the  "  Sultan 
of  the  ArsacideSt"  better  known  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  f, 
employed  two  of  his  fanatic  Assassins  to  despatch  King  Louis  \  but 
afterwards  repenting  this  mission,  he  warned  the  unsuspecting  Prince 
of  his  danger  by  other  messengers,  who  enabled  him  to  discover  the  first 
agents  early  enough  to  prevent  their  crime.  It  is  added  that  both  the 
first  and  second  party  were  dismissed  by  Louis  not  only  with  personal 
immunity,  but  enriched  with  costly  presents.  Perhaps,  however,  some 
difficulty  might  arise  in  assigning  a  motive  for  either  the  enmity  or  the 
forbearance  of  the  Oriental  Despot ;  who  probably  also,  at  the  season  to 
which  the  Fable  is  referred,  was  unacquainted  with  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  the  King  of  France. 

The  little  public  interest  belonging  to  the  first  years  of  the  Majority 
of  Louis  IX.  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  importance  attached  to  an  event 
which,  in  more  stirring  times,  would  have  received  only  an  incidental 
leconi  in  the  Monastic  Chronicles.  Baldwin  II.,  expelled  by  the  Greeks 
hom  the  Latin  Throne  of  Constantinople,  was  wandering  through  the 
European  Courts  to  solicit  aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  The 
Pope,  (jregoiy  IX.,  warmly  espoused^  his  interests;  and  the  Byzantine 
Crusade  was  preached  by  the  Vatican  with  far  greater  earnestness  than 
that  which  at  the  same  moment  was  arming  for  the  rescue  of  Palestine. 
Louis  IX.  granted  to  the  mendicant  Emperor  large  confiscations  from 
4he  Jews ;  the  reception  of  which,  as  the  money  was  originally  procured 
hy  usury,  he  believed  would  pollute  his  own  coffers*  But  the  necessities 
of  the  Latin  Monarch  demanded  a  still  larger  supply ;  Snd,  for  their 
relief,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  altogether  a  treasure  which  he  had 
hitherto  only  pawned.  Louis  undertook  to  redeem  from  the  Venetian  \ 
and  Genoese  Merchants,  to  whom  it  had  been  pledged,  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  the  most  precious  Relique  possessed  by  the  Eastern  Capital. 
On  the  payment  of  13,134  perperi%  to  those  unimaginative  money- 

*  Rjgord,  ap*  Dnchsine,  v.  p.  36.    Hie  itory  is  ezsmiiMd  in  the  Mem,  dt  PAotA 
de$  Ima.  xvi.  p.  159. 

t  See  p.  63. 

{  Nicolo  Qairini  was  the  Venetian  who  had  made  the  chief  advance. 

\  A  CoDttaatinopoUtan  coinage,  each  pira  of  which  is  e^ivalent  to  sboat  twelve 
modem  francs. 
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ttkangerai  and  of  10,000  livreB  in  addition  to  Baldwin  himgelf,  the 
tranafer  was  negociated,  although  even  then  certain  diffieidtiea  were  to 
be  overcome.  In  the  fint  place,  the  Rdique  was  not  without  some 
ambiguity  of  title ;  for  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis  already  boasted  one  Crown 
of  Thorns,  the  genuineness  of  which  had  been  attested  by  Miracles^. 
But  there  were  precedents  in  Ecclesiastical  History  for  similar  double 
daims,  and  the  obstacle  therefore  was  by  no  means  insuperable.  It  was 
less  easy  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples  entertained  by  Louis  against 
the  commission  of  Simony ;  a  Sin  ?nthin  which  the  Church  included  all 
bartering  for  Reliques*  But  the  ready  wit  of  Baldwin  evaded  this 
objection  also,  by  making  over  the  Crown  of  Thorns  to  the  King  of 
France  freely  and  gratuitously;  and  by  receiving,  not  at  all  in  return, 
but  as  an  equally  gratuitous  and  free  gift,  the  sum  necessary  for  his  own 
reimbursement. 

After  the  adjustment  of  these  important  pTeliminaries,  two  Dominicana 
were  sent  to  Venice,  to  convey  the  price  and  to  receive  the 
A.D.  1230.  purchase.  Six  months  were  consumed  in  their  mission; 
Aug.  18.  and,  on  their  return,  the  King,  laying  aside  his  robes,  and 
baring  his  feet,  advanced  half  a  league  without  the  walls  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  take  personal  charge  of  the  inestimable  acquisition. 
The  shrine  which  enclosed  the  Rehque  was  a  burden  too  holy  to  be 
supported  by  any  shoulders  excepting  his  own  and  those  of  his  brother 
Robert ;  and  thus  borne,  it  was  conveyed  amid  a  numerous  escort  of 
Prelates  and  Barons,  and  an  enthusiastic  throng  of  the  populace,  who 
hailed  its  arrival  by  chanting  Hymns  and  Litanies,  first  to  Ndtre  Dime, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicolas  without  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace.  That  tabernacle  having  been  beautified  and  enriched,  or  rather 
having  been  rebuilt,  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Louis,  became  at  a 
later  period  the  depository  of  many  other  important  Reliques;  and  few 
edifices  in  Christendom  have  excited  more  keenness  of  curiosity,  or  have 
been  visited  with  a  more  profoundly  reverential  awe  than  La  SaifUe 
Chapelie  of  Paris  t. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  devout  spirit  which  animated  Louis  in  this 
transaction,  and  the  sincerity  which  he  exhibited  more  fully  at  a  later 
season  of  his  reign,  he  was  far  from  lending  himself  to  the  usurpations 
ef  Rome,  or  from  becoming  instrumental  to  the  secular  aggrandisement 
which  the  Popes  were  labouring  to  consolidate.  We  do  not  attach 
Implicit  faith  to  the  wording  of  the  document  which  we  are  about  to  cite 
below  from  Matthew  Paris;  a  Historian  invariably  hostile  to  the  Vatican, 
and  who  may  be  supposed  therefore,  without  impugnment  of  his  general 

•  Rigord,  op.  Ducbsine,  v.  pp.  29, 33.    Greg.  TuronensU  de  glvriA  Mixrtfr.  p*  U« 

t  Nsagiij  Cikroji.  (Achery^,  33.  Nangii  GtUa  Lud«  IX.,  ap^  Duchesne,  v.  p.  333. 
Ckrmu  &  Bfrtim,  ap,  Martimi,  Thet,  iiu  p.  170.  Chron,  S,  Denyi,  ii.  56.  Gibbon, 
ck.  bri. 
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Tencity  (which  is  unquestionable),  to  have  easily  believed  a  report  in 
Bceoidance  with  his  peculiar  opinions.     Nor,  even  if  the  words  be  ad* 
Butted,  is  it  in  our  power  to  determine  what  portion  of  them  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Louis  himself,  and  what  to  the  Council  of  Barons  by  which 
lie  was  assisted.    After  all  these  deductions,  affecting  only  its  accidents 
and  acGompaniraents,  the  main  fact,  however,  must  be  received  as  a 
striking  proof  that  France,  as  a  Nation,  at  the  period  under  our  present 
review,  by  no  means  pelded  blind  obedience  to  Ecclesiastical  despotism. 
The  virulence  with  which  Gregory  IX.  pursued  that  quarrel  with  the 
Bmperor  Frederic  II.,  which  characterized  his  whole  Pontificate,  was 
most  unseemly  in  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church.    Not  only  did  he 
impede  the  progress  of  the  Crusade  gathering  for  Palestine,  because 
Frederic  was  its  chief  promoter ;  but  when  all  Europe  was  menaced  with 
a  fresh  influx  of  Barbarism,  and  the  Mogol  Tartar  Hordes,  bursting 
from  their  savage  fastnesses,  had  already  desolated  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Pope  interfered  to  prevent  the  assistance  which  the  Emperor 
bad  demanded  from  his  brother  Sovereigns.     As  if,  indeed,  he  had  been 
leagued  with  the  Pagan  invaders,  Gregory  selected  the  very  moment  of 
their  onset  to  issue  the  extreme  censures  of  the  Church 
against  the  Prince  whom  the  Mogols  first  attacked.'  He  a.d.  1239. 
excommunicated  Frederic  ;   he  subjected  every  town  in    March  20. 
which  he  might  fix  his  residence  to  an  Interdict ;  he  re- 
leased his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  he  degraded  him 
from  the  Imperial  dignity ;  and  he  even  despatched  a  Legate  to  tender 
the  Crown,  of  which  he  affected  the  disposal,  to  the  acceptance  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France*.    The  specious  offer 
was  declined ;  and  it  is  concerning  the  manner  only  of  the  refusal  that 
any  hesitation  can  exist.     The  following  is  the  relation  of  Matthew 
Paris.     When  the  Ijegate  had  finished  his  harangue,  the  Council  of 
French  Barons  and  Prelates  thus  prudently  replied,    "  With  what 
manner  of  spirit,  and  with  how  rash  a  daring,  has  the  Pope  disinherited 
so  great  a  Prince,  who  has  neither  a  superior,  nor  indeed  an  equal,  in 
Christendom!  how  has  he  hurled  him  from  his  Imperial  eminence, 
without  conviction  or  admission  of  the  charges  objected  to  him  !     If  his 
deposition  were  even  merited,  it  could  be  adjudged  only  by  a  General 
Council.     No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  enemies,  among  whom 
the  Pope  is  known  to  be  pre-eminent,  when  they  testify  concerning  his 
transgression.    Towards  ourselves  as  yet  he  is  blameless;  for  he  has 
proved  a  good  neighbour,  nor  have  we  observed  in  him  any  defect  either 
^f  woridly  fidelity  or  of  Catholic  Faith.     We  know  furthermore  that  he 
has  been  a  faithful  soldier  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  opposing  himself 
with  confidence  to  perils  both  on  the  sea  and  in  battle.     In  the  Pope  we 

*  Before  the  Imperial  Crown  was  offered  to  Robert  of  Artoii  it  had  been  refiued 
^  Abele,  third  Son  of  Valdemar,  King  of  Denmark,  and  by  Otho,  Duke  of  Brans- 
widi.    Albsricni,  dted  in  the  notes  on  Raynaldl  Jtmai,  ad  wm,  12S9,  §  89r 
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have  not  found  so  great  Religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  ot^ht  to 
have  aseisted  and  protected  one  who  had  undertaken  the  service  of  God, 
sought  to  overwhelm  him  in  his  ahsence,  and  wickedly  to  uproot  him. 
We  will  not  plunge  ourselves  into  danger  hy  attacking  so  potent  a 
Monarch  as  Frederic,  whom  so  many  allies  will  assist  against  us,  and 
who,  moreover,  will  receive  support  from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  What 
cares  Rome  for  an  eflusion  of  hlood,  however  prodigal  it  may  he,  so  as 
her  own  vengeance  is  gratified  ?  If  through  us  and  others  she  should 
triumph,  she  will  tread  under  foot  all  the  Princes  of  the  World ;  uplift- 
ing the  horns  of  hoasting  and  of  arrogance,  hecause  she  has  overthrown 
Frederic  the  mighty  Emperor.  But  that  we  may  not  appear  to  treat  the 
Papal  mandate  lightly,  well  as  we  know  that  the  Romish  Church  has 
issued  it  more  out  of  hatred  to  the  Emperor,  than  out  of  any  love  towards 
ourselves,  we  will  send  some  well-advised  ambassadors  to  Frederic,  who 
shall  diligently  enquire  and  certify  to  us  what  are  his  opinions  regarding 
the  Catholic  Faith.  If  nothing  but  that  which  is  sound  be  discovered, 
why  should  he  be  molested?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  either  in  him,  or  even  in  the  Pope  himself,  or  in 
any  other  man,  that  man  we  will  pursue  to  the  very  uttermost*."  The 
embassy,  it  is  added,  was  despatched ;  and  Frederic,  having  been  vehe- 
ment in  his  professions  of  Orthodoxy,  the  French  Court  not  only  refused 
to  assist  in  his  proposed  degradation,  but  drew  yet  more  closely  the 
bonds  of  amity  by  which  it  had  heretofore  been  united  with  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  detail  the  failure  of  both  the  Crusades, 

the  disasters  of  Baldwin  at  Constantinople,  and  those  of  the 
A»  D.  1240.   King  of  Navarre  and  the  French  Barons,  whom  he  left  pri- 

soners  in  Syria ;  and,  without  turning  aside  to  these  foreigpi 
expeditions,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  domestic  History.    The 

investiture  of  the  King's  Brother  Alphonse  with  the  Fief 
A.  D.  1241.    of  Poitou  once  more  awakened  the  slumbering  jealousy 

of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown ;  and  more  especially  of 
the  King  of  England,  who,  far  from  admitting  the  right  obtained  by 
Philippe  Augustet,  through  conquest,  had  already  bestowed  upon  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  title  of  Coimt  of  Poitou.  Not- 
withstanding the  reluctance  which  his  Parliament  had  expressed  against 
War,  Henry  III.,  accompanied  by  this  chivalrous  brother,  (flushed  hy 

the  recent  glories,  which  he  alone  among  all  the  Crusaders 

A*  n.  1242.   had  obtained  in  Palestine,  and  justly  proud  of  being  the 

March.      deliverer  of  his  Christian  brethren,)   disembarked  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Gironde,  intending  to  unite  his  forces  with 

•  Matt.  Parii,  518.  Raynaldus,  however,  aftrilmtM  thii  insolent  meuafB  to  the 
invention  either  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's,  or  that  of  some  one  of  hit  transcribers, 
venmo  Htereuot  imbutut :  mt  wp,  }•  38. 

t  The  English  maintained  that  the  surrender  of  these  oonqnests  formed  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  ibey  permitted  the  retiiement  of  Prince  Louis  in  181 7* 
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tliote  of  Hugaet  Count  de  la  Marche*,  who  was  already  in  anns ;  and 
idyix^  upon  the  piomifled  aid  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  of  the 
King  of  Navarre. 

The  Count  de  la  Marche,  howerer,  afforded  but  scanty  assistance ; 
and  neither  Raymond  nor  Thibaud  had  commenced  any  moYements, 
when  Henry  found  himself  at  Tailleburg  on  the  Charente,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers.  In  this  peril 
he  employed  the  diplomacy  of  his  brother;  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
unarmed,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  Pilgrim,  was  despatched  to  the  French 
camp,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  negociate  an  armistice  for  twenty-four 
lioura. 

The  scene  which  ensued  affords  a  noble  subject  for  the  Pencil. 
Among  the  retinue  of  the  French  King  were  many  of  the  Barons  who  had 
been  lately  redeemed  from  the  prisons  of  Gaza  by  the  prowess  of  Richard ; 
and  who,  after  having  been  abandoned  by  Thibaud  and  their  own  Country- 
men, were  indebted  for  their  freedom  to  the  undaunted  constancy  of  the 
English  Prince.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  they  recognize  their  deliverer, 
in  the  very  garb  which  he  had  borne  with  so  much  honour  in  Palestine, 
Uian  they  acknowledged  his  presence  with  shouts  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Thronging  around  him  with  eagerness  and  affection,  they  formed  his 
escort  to  the  tent  of  Lows,  and  announced  him  to  the  King  as  the  most 
illustrious  champion  of  the  Cross,  and  as  their  own  chief  benefactor. 
Louis  was  not  of  a  temper  so  moulded  as  to  resist  this  generous  contagion ; 
he  received  the  Princely  Envoy  with  marked  distinction,  thanked  him 
for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  France  and  to  Christendom, 
and  without  hesitation  consented  to  the  proposed  armistice  f. 

Profiting  by  this  arrangement,  Henry  retired,  during  the  night,  upon 
Saintes;  but  his  military  array  at  dawn  little  resembled  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding sunset.  Many  of  his  troops  had  abandoned  their  ranks  in  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  retreat,  either  through  accident  or  with  the 
intention  of  deserting;  all  who  remained  were  dispirited;  and  in  a 
skirmish  which  ensued  at  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  and  which, 
but  for  the  obstacles  presented  by  numerous  vineyards  intersecting  the 
ground,  might  have  become  a  general  engagement,  the  English  were 
driven  from  the  field.  The  Count  de  la  Marche  lost  no  time  in  nego- 
ciating  a  separate  Peace ;  and  Louis  was  far  from  reluctant  to  grant 
conditions  tending  to  dissolve  a  League,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
opening  success,  might  eventually  prove  dangerous.  Meanwhile  the 
Bourgeois  of  Saintes  observing  with  dismay  that  Henry  was  preparing  to 
expose  them  to  the  perils  of  a  siege,  notified  to  the  King  of  France  their 
readiness  to  submit.  The  army  of  Louis  was  already  on  its  march  for 
a  general  attack,  when  Henry  was  opportunely  warned  of  the  faithlessness 

*  The  Coant  de  la  Marche  had  married  Iiabelle,  relict  of  King  John,  notwith* 
■Canding  her  former  ahdnction* 

t  Matt.  Pteis,  aoa 
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of  his  alliee,  and  of  the  imminent  basard  of  Capture  which  he  must  eon* 
sequently  encoimter.  Abandoning  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
seated,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  Blaye  on  the  Garonne;  and  on 
mustering  the  shattered  remnant  of  fugitivei  who  had  succeeded  in  tra- 
versing the  sixteen  intervening  leagues  from  Saintes,  he  found  himself 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  horses  and  baggage*  The  Barons  of  Aquitaine 
temporized,  until,  under  pretext  of  indemnification  for  their  lossesi  thej 
had  exhausted  the  thirty  barrels  of  coin,  with  which  the  King  of  England 
had  laden  his  transports,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  arma^ 
ment ;  and  they  then,  one  by  one,  fell  away,  and  obtained  reconciliation 
with  Louis.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  indeed,  persevered,  and  his  arrival 
at  Bordeaux,  for  a  while,  restored  some  confidence  to  the  defeated  and 
betrayed  Monarch.  It  would  be  unjust  also  to  the  memory  of  a  humbler 
vassal  if  we  omitted  to  record  his  loyalty.  The  Castle  of  Mirembeau,  on 
the  firontiers  of  La  Saintonge  and  of  the  Bourdelois,  was  invested  by  the 
French ;  and  Hertold,  its  Lord,  after  effecting  his  passage  through 
the  enemy  to  Bordeaux,  offered  to  return,  and  to  defend  it  to  extremity, 
if  such  a  measure  were  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  Englbh. 
Henry,  who  by  that  time  had  discovered  the  hopelessness  of  his  enter-* 
prise,  released  his  faithful  retainer  from  his  perilous  allegiance;  and 
when  Hertold  surrendered  Mirembeau  with  a  declaration  that  he  yielded 
most  unwillingly,  and  only  to  a  superior  force,  Louis,  also,  touched  by 
this  rare  display  of  courage  and  fidelity,  restored  the  Castle  to  his 
command,  requiring  no  other  guarantee  of  his  future  obedience  beyond 
the  payment  of  homage  *• 

An  attack  upon  Bordeaux  and  the  meditated  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Guienne  as  well  as  from  Poitou,  were  prevented  by  the  customary 
effects  of  War  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  Dysentery,  as  we  may  believe 
that  malady  to  have  really  been  which  passed  under  unnumbered  names, 
and  was  attributed  to  a  myriad  of  fanciful  causes,  consumed  20,000 
victims ;  and  when  Louis  himself  was  attacked,  he  wisely  broke  up  hia 
camp,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  he 
renewed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  had 
hitherto  been  successful  in  Languedoc ;  but  who  upon  personal  inter- 
course with  the  King  of  England  had  admitted  a  tardy  conviction  of  the 

incapacity  of  his  ally.     Henry,  thus'  left  alone,  consented 
A.  D.  1243.  to  a  Truce  for  five  years,  which  he  was  compelled  to  pur- 
April  7.      chase  by  the  ignominious  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Rh<l,  together 

with  some  other  fortresses  which  he  had  mastered  during  the 
Winter,  and  by  an  annual  payment  of  1000/.  sterling  f.  Notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  of  his  suffering  People,  he  levied  fresh  exactions 
to  supply  the  expenses  of  a  Summer  which  he  consumed  in  festivity 
with  the  Gascons ;  and  when  he  landed  upon  the  shores  of  England, 

•  Matt  Psris,  593.  f  Id.  600. 
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he  ramnumed  his  Baroni  to  aWait  his  disembsrlcationi  and    Sspl.  33. 
to  rscttve  him  with  the  triumphant  pomp  of  a  Conqueror*. 

A  personal  change  in  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome  had  not  pro* 
duced  any  reyolution  in  the  policy  long  maintained  by  the  Popes  towards 
the  Emperor.  Celestin  IV.^  who  succeeded  Gregory  IX.,  filled  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  during  only  eighteen  days ;  and  nearly  twenty  months 
were  then  passed  before  the  College  of  Cardinalsi  reduced  in  its  numbers 
to  seren  or  eight  Membersj  agreed  in  another  election.  The  general 
outcry  of  the  Christian  Princes  at  length  prevailed;  and  some  threats 
on  the  part  of  even  the  devout  Liouis  to  exercise  an  ancient  privilege 
granted  by  Saint  Clement  to  Saint  Denisi  which  empowered  the  Kings 
of  France  in  cases  of  necessity  to  appoint  a  Cisalpine  Pope  f, 
hastened  the  decision  of  the  reluctant  Conclave.  Sinibaldo  a.  d«  1243. 
of  Fiesco,  a  Qenoese,  and  hitherto  a  strenuous  partisan  of  June  94» 
the  Imperial  faction,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  Pontiff  at 
Anagni ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibelins  were  greatly  excited  at  this 
elevation  of  Innocent  IV.  Frederic  was  better  acquainted  with  human 
nature  than  most  of  his  courtiers ;  and  he  replied  to  their  congratulations 
sagaciously  and  almost  prophetically,  **  We  have  lost  a  friend  in  the 
Cardinal,  and  we  have  added  to  our  enemies  in  the  Pope  I." 

This  prognostic  of  the  Emperor  was  sp^dily  verified.     Whether 
Innocent  were  conscious  of  treachery  on  his  own  part,  or  whether  he 
vrere  really  warned  of  its  existence  on  that  of  Frederic,  must  ever  remain 
doubtful ;  but  after  having  agreed  to  an  amicable  Confe- 
rence, and  even  having  advanced  some  stages  towards  the  a.  d.  1244. 
meeting,  he  unexpectedly  abandoned  his  Court  by  night,  at    June  37. 
Sutrif  and  having  disguised  and  lightly  armed  himself,  he 
mounted  a  swift  horse,  outrode  all  his  retinue,  and  traversed  thirty-four 
leagues  of  a  difficult  road  before  dawn.     At  Civita  Vecchia,  he  threw 
himself  on  board  a  galley  which  awaited  his  arrival,  and  proceeded 
onward  to  Genoa  §. 

But  it  was  not  upon  the  weak  support  of  his  native  Republic  that 
Innocent  rested  his  hopes  of  ulterior  success.  He  felt  assured  that  by 
imputing  evil  designs  to  the  Emperor,  he  should  arouse  indignation  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  King  of  France  and  of  his  mother,  both  of  whom  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  Religious  zeal.  With  this  expectation 
he  traversed  Savoy,  and  entered  Lyons,  a  City,  nominally 
dependent  upon  the  Empire,  but  really  governed  in  part  by  November* 
its  Ecclesiastical  Body,  on  whose  devotion  to  himself  the  Pope 
might  fully  rely,  and  in  part  by  a  Municipality  which  held  the  Ghibelins 

•  Matt.  Paris,  604. 

t  Id*'60S.     Hensnlt  oonaiders  this  opinion  of  Matthew  Paris  to  be]  utfAanmi 

t  K.Ma]eqiinai^Mnxmtori,Aini)f./«i&viU.p.«6ft.    TiUaai,  vi.  4. 
}  Matt.  Parif ,  637. 
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in  abhorrence.  The  position  also  of  that  City  upon  the  borders  of 
France,  firom  which  it  was  divided  only  by  the  Stfdne  *,  gave  facilities  to 
the  negociation  which  he  contemplated ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
residence  could  have  been  selected  more  opportune  for  his  purpose. 

Louis,  however,  although  deeply  impressed  with  respect  for  the 
Church  (a  respect  which  the  ignorance  surrounding  him  frequently  ren- 
dered subservient  to  practices  of  ascetism  and  superstition),  entertained 
also  correct  notions  of  Kingly  dignity;  and  he  forbore  from  lending 
himself  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  degradation  of  the  Emperor 
might  be  compassed.  To  a  petition  offered  by  500  Cistercians  at 
once,  in  a  scene  well-concerted  to  affect  the  Imagination  t>  he  replied 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  he  would  protect  the  Church  against  any 
violence  which  Frederic  might  offer,  so  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
honour  % ;  and  that  he  would  freely  afford  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  Pope, 
if  the  great  Council  of  his  Nobles  (which  no  King  of  France  could  dis- 
regard) should  grant  assent. 

A  circumstance  also  had  occurred,  about  the  [very  time  at  which 
Innocent  arrived  at  Lyons,  which  rendered  Louis  more  than  ever  dis- 
inclined to  break  with  the  Emperor.  His  health  had  been  greatly 
affected  since  the  expedition  to  Poitou,  and  during  an  attack  of  dy- 
sentery, in  which  he. was  deprived  of  speech,  and  considered  by  his 
attendants  to  be  fast  approaching  the  agonies  of  death,  he  recovered 
sufficient  strength  and  utterance  to  demand  investment  with  the  Cross, 
which  in  case  of  recovery  should  bind  him  to  service  in  Palestine. 

The  Holy  Badge,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  mother 
Nov.  27.      and  of  his  consort,  was  brought  to  his  sick  couch;  and 

we  are  told  that  from  the  moment  at  which  the  irrevocable 
Vow  was  pledged,  his  amendment  commenced.     An  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  Frederic  was  the  necessary  result  of  this  union  with  the 
prelected  Crusade. 
At  the  Council  which  Innocent  IV.  convened  at  Lyons,  and  in  which 

the  excommunication  of  Frederic  was  renewed,  Louis  de- 

A.  D.  1245.  clined  attendance ;  nevertheless  soon  after  its  dissolution 

July  16.    he  agreed  to  the  Pope's  request  for  a  personal  interview, 

which  accordingly  took  place  at  Cluny.  Seven  days  were 
passed  together,  in  private  communication,  which  Queen  Blanche  alone 
was  permitted  to  share :  it  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  the  King 
exerted  himself  as  a  mediator,  and  it  is  plain  that  definitive  arrange- 
ments were  not  concluded,  because  a  second  Conference  was  fixed  for 
the  ensuing  Easter,  at  which  Louis  promised  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  also  to  be  present. 

•  One  portion  of  the  City  on  the  Wettem  bank  of  the  River  wti  sctoaUy  in 
Franee. 


t  Flexit  gtmbm,  jtmeiis  mom' 6m>  oboHitqtie  lacfymit^    Matt.  Paris,  649* 
}  ^wilMm  Hotmtat  pfrmHtfTti,    Id.  Jbid, 
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The  Royal  authority  web  greatly  strengthened  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  hy  the  acquisition  of  an  important  Fief,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  the  prevention  of  a  marriage  which  might  have  consolidated  the 
South  of  Frauce  into  a  rival  independent  Kingdom.  Raymond  Berenger, 
Count  of  Provence,  being  without  male  issue,  determined  to  pass  over  hia 
three  elder  daughters,  who  were  richly  married  to  the  King  of  France, 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall.  He  framed  a  Will, 
therefore,  leaving  his  dominions,  after  the  payment  of  a  trifling  and  inade- 
quate compensation  to  the  disinherited  claimants,  to  Beatrice  the  fourth 
and  youngest  of  his  children,  who,  being  as  yet  unmarried,  was  free 
from  any  ties  which,  like  those  of  each  of  her  sisters,  were  likely  to  com- 
promise the  independence  of  her  Country.  Some  years  aflerwards, 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  became  an  approved  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Beatrice;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  Pope  would  dissolve 
the  existing  marriage  of  this  Prince  with  Margaret  de  la  Marche  *,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  contract  the  desired  engagement.  The  union  of  his 
Fiefs  (much  as  they  had  been  curtailed)  with  those  of  Provence  would 
have  created  a  Power  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  Capets  in  territorial 
extent,  far  exceeding  it  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

Before  the  necessary  DiBpensatiou,  however,  for  these  nuptials  was  pro- 
cured, death  overtook  Raymond  Berenger ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  States  made  public,  a.  d.  1245. 
than  two  fresh  candidates  for  the  hand  of  Beatrice  presented  Aug.  19. 
themselves  in  Pedro,  son  of  James  of  Aragon,  and  in  Charles, 
Count  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  King  of  France.  The  pretensions  of 
the  latter  were  espoused  by  the  Provenqal  Nobles,  who  foresaw  entangle- 
ment in  Civil  War  from  either  of  the  other  connexions.  Louis,  in  the 
recent  interview  at  Cluny,  had,  perhaps,  secured  the  countenance  of  the 
Pope,  who  temporized  and  amused  the  Count  of  Toulouse  with  hopes  of 
the  Dispensation  which  in  the  end  he  peremptorily  refused.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  demise  of  Raymond  Berenger,  500  French  Knights  took 
military  possession  of  his  vacant  Fief  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
France.  Neither  the  Spanish  Prince,  nor  the  Count  of  Toulouse  f  was 
sufficiently  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  armed  resistance  to  this  prompt 
movement ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  enter- 
prising, and  perhaps  the  most  able  of  the  four  sons  of  Blanche,  obtained 
without  opposition  from  his  rivals,  and  with  tlie  cordial  good  will  of  his 
new  subjects,  a  Bride  distinguished  for  great  personal  beauty,  and 
dowered  with  a  portion  which,  however  splendid  in  itself,  was  regarded 
by  the  fortunate  suitor  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  yet  higher  elevation. 

*  Velljr,  ii.  309,  doubts  whether  diiii  marriage  had  ever  been  actually  celebrated. 

f  Raymond  of  Toulouse  afcervardi  engaged  himself  in  the  Crussdei  but  died  be* 
fore  the  term  fixed  for  his  embarkation.  In  htm  terminated  the  male  line  of  the 
Cmntt  of  Toalonse,  who  had  been  invested  by  Charles  the  Bald  In  849.  His  Fiefs 
were  inherited  by  hit  daughter  Jeanne^  wife  of  Alfonso,  Count  of  Poitiers,  , 

U 
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From  the  moment  at  which  Louis  had  assumed  the  Crossi  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow  appears  to  have  heen  the  ohject  predominating  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  amid  the  many  proofs  of  high-minded  integrity  which 
the  life  of  this  most  upright  Prince  exhibits,  one  instance  of  pious 
roguery  occurs,  which  not  only  was  permitted  by  his  conscience,  but  was 
even  suggested  by  his  2eal.  The  anecdote,  however  light,  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  record  in  grave  and  sober  History ;  both  as  it  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  National  manners,  and  also  as  it  attents  the  prone- 
ness  of  Human  Nature  to  measure  actions  more  by  their  result  or  their 
motive,  than  by  any  abstract  moral  standard.  In  a  Parliament  which  Louis 
had  convoked  at  Paris,  a  considerable  body  of  his  most  illustrious  Barons 
followed  the  example  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the  number  of  Pilgrims  was 
largely  increased  by  a  stratagem  which  the  King  did  not  think  it 
either  beneath  his  dignity  or  inconsistent  with  his  honour  to  practise 
upon  those  who  hesitated.  At  the  great  Festivals,  it  was  an  established 
custom  for  the  chief  Feudal  Lords  to  present  their  vassals  with  livrees^ 
8  custom  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  eirennes  of  later  days.  The 
King  notified  his  intention  of  celebrating  Mass  on  Christmas  morning 
before  dawn ;  and  each  of  the  numerous  Courtiers  who  thronged  to  this 
matin  service,  on  his  entrance  to  the  Royal  Chapel  in  the  twilight,  was 
invested  with  a  cloak,  which  he  gratefully  received  as  an  honourable 
token  of  his  Master's  favour.  When  the  Sun  rose  on  the  wondering  Con- 
gregation, every  man  perceived  his  neighbour  to  be  decorated  by  a  Cross, 
unconscious  that  a  similar  badge  was  embroidered  on  his  own  shoulder. 
This  act  of  virtuous  swindling  had  been  arranged  by  the  King  himself; 
and  so  correctly  had  he  estimated  the  temper  of  his  times,  that  childish 
as  the  deception  may  appear  to  our  present  judgment,  few,  if  any,  were 
found  bold  enough  to  retract  the  involuntary  pledge  which  had  been 
thus  unfairly  extracted  from  them. 

In  order  to  secure  the  friendship  of  that  Power  from  which  he  was 
most  apprehensive  of  hostilities  during  his  absence,  Louis  offered  to  ex- 
tend the  Truce  which  he  had  concluded  with  England  into  a  permanent 
and  definitive  Peace ;  and  the  base  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  nego- 
ciate,  as  Matthew  Paris  has  stated  it,  appears  by  no  means  inequitable. 
He  proposed  to  surrender  the  conquests  made  by  Philippe  Auguste  in 
Aquitaine,  provided  Henry  would  cede  all  pretensions  upon  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy.  The  King  of  England  was  little  able  effectually  to  proses- 
cute  his  claims  upon  either  of  those  Provinces ;  and  he  would  have  acted 
with  more  sober  policy  if  he  had  accepted  the  commutation,  than  he 
evinced  by  employing  the  high-sounding  words  which  are  attributed  to 
him  in  reply ;  that  he  would  not  impede  the  Crusade  by  objecting  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Truce  for  any  desired  term^  but  that  neither  would 
he  pacifically  abandon  any  of  his  claims  *. 

*  Matt,  Paris  (Ed.  Watts),  p.  CD2. 
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This  answer,  although  not  quite  satisfactory,  was  sufficient  to  remove 
any  imniediate  alarm  ;  but  the  bitterness  with  which  Innocent  IV.  con- 
tinued his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  created  serious  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  the  Crusade.  All  the  Ports  in  which  the  French  armament 
might  most  conveniently  winter  belonged  to  Frederic,  as  King  both  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  yet  the  Excommunication  under 
which  he  laboured,  prohibited  Christian  Knights  from  entering  his  har* 
boura.  No  remission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  sentence  was  to  be  expected ; 
for  the  Pope,  instead  of  listening  to  the  mediation  which  Louis  had 
offered,  actively  supported  two  claimants  to  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Romans^  in  which  the  Emperor  sought  to  confirm  his  son  Conrad.  On 
the  death  of  one  of  these  rivals,  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  Inno- 
cent, after  failing  in  numerous  applications  to  Princes  of  greater  influ- 
ence, roused  the  ambition  of  William,  the  young  Count  of  Holland,  and 
by  dint  of  bribery  procured  his  election.  Conrad,  unable  to  make  head 
against  this  Pretender,  retired  to  his  father  in  Italy;  and  the  Pope 
eagerly  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  divert  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  from 
the  rescue  of  Palestine,  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  personal  hatred. 

But  the  menaces  and  the  Indulgences  with  which  he  alternately 
sought  to  terrify  and  to  allure  were  alike  imsuccessful.  The  confederated 
Barons  abided  by  their  promise ;  Louis  with  great  efforts,  and  at  vast 
expense,  constructed  the  Port  of  Aigues-Mortes  •  for  their  embarkation ; 
and  created  a  new  Town  on  the  pestilential  shores  of  Lan- 
g^iedoc,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  free  access  to  the  a.  d.  1248. 
Mediterranean.  He  assumed  the  Pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff; 
received  the  Oriflamme  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  customary  solemnities ; 
appointed  his  mother  Blanche  Regent  during  his  absence ;  and  accom- 
panied by  his  Queen  and  by  his  brothers,  Robert  of  Artois  and  Charles 
of  Anjou,  embarked,  with  no  great  number  of  followers,  on  the  25th  of 
August.  It  is  said  that  his  fleet  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty-eight 
vessels  of  heavy  burden,  and  a  few  lesser  transports  f* 

*  AiKnes-Mortef  is  now  a  desolate  town,  half  a  leagne  distant  from  tlie  Port,  which 
hat  become  almost  inaccessible  from  an  accumulation  of  sand. 

t  A  MS.  cited  by  La  Chaise,  HtMt,  de  St.  Louis,  lib.  vi.  c.  27*  p.  356 ;  but  re- 
specting which  M.  de  Sismondi  remarks  that  neither  the  date  nor  the  authenticity 
are  specified,  vil.  3S7* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

From  A.  D.  1248,  to  a.  d.  1270. 

Personal  history  of  Joinville — ^The  Crusaders  arrive  at  Cyprus— .Landing;  at  Dami- 
etta — Occupation  of  that  City — Long  delay  in  it — Advance  of  the  Army — Battle 
of  Mansourah— Death  of  the  Count  d'Artois — Second  Battle^Sickness  and  dis- 
tress of  the  Crusaders— Their  retreat — The  King  is  taken  prisoner — ^Negodation 
—Revolution  in  the  Saracen  Government — Great  danger  of  the  prisoners — Re- 
newal of  the  Treaty — Release  and  embarkation  of  the  King — Distress  of  Queeu 
Margaret— The  King  disembarks  at  Acre ;  and  resolves  to  continue  in  the  Holy 
Land — Operations  during  his  stay  in  Palestine — Intenial  state  of  France  during 
the  Regency  of  Blanche — Crusade  of  Shepherds — ^Death  of  Raymond  of  Toubuse 
— of  Queeu  Blanche — Louis  returns  to  France — His  domestic  administration^* 
Dearth  of  contemporary  authorities — Cession  of  Aquitaiue  to  Henry  IIL — Death 
of  the;  Heir-apparent,  Louis — Edict  suppressing  private  wars — ^Treaty  with  Ara- 
gon — Reforms — Pragmatic  Sanction — Arbitration  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
Barons— Affairs  of  Italy — Charles  of  Anjou  accepts  the  Crown  of  the  T%vo 
Sicilies — Disasters  of  the  East — Louis  projects  a  new  Crusade — ^Expedition  to 
Tunis — Pestilence— Sickness  and  Death  of  Louis  IX. 

Ths  First  Crusade  of  Louis  IX.  has  been  narrated  by  a  Chronicler 
who  possessed  close  personal  access  to  the  King,  and  who 
A.D.  1248.  deserved  the  intimate  confidence  which  he  enjoyed;  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  shall  there- 
fore more  frequently  refer  to  his  minute  but  correct  and  characteristic 
representations,  than  to  the  general,  and  therefore  loose  and  less  vivid 
statements  of  writers  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  scenes  and 
actions  which  they  relate. 

John,  Lord  of  Joinville,  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious House  in  Champagne,  of  which  Province  he  was  also  hereditary 
High-Seneschal.  His  wealth,  however,  appears  by  no  means  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and  station ;  the  larger  part 
of  his  estate  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  mother's  dower  ; 
and  when  he  had  resolved  to  accompany  Louis  IX.  in  his  expedition, 
and  to  maintain  at  his  own  cost  the  moderate  retinue  of  nine  Knights, 
that  portion  of  his  lands  which  remained  free  from  the  mortgages  by 
which  he  provided  funds  necessary  for  his  outfit,  furnished  a  rental  of 
only  1200  livres  *.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  assumed  the  Cross ;  and  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  by 
which  he  was  animated,  some  tender  feelings  prevailed  as  the  moment 

*  On  his  arrival  at  Cyprus,  Joinville  had  only  240  livret  remaining  in  all :  and 
several  of  his  retinue  would  have  abandoned  him,  if  the  Kinpf,  hearing  of  bisditttrexs, 
liad  not  made  him  an  allowance  *^  like  a  kind  lord*'  of  800  livret  iQurnoii,  Wc  refer 
throughout  to  Johnes's  translation  of  Joinvillet 
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of  departure  drew  near :  so  that  when  he  passed  his  Castle  of  Joinville,  he 
durst  not  raise  his  eyes,  lest  his  coiutige  should  fail  at  the  remembrance 
of  a  beloved  abode,  and  of  two  children  whom  he  was  leaving,  perhaps 
for  ever.  He  embarked  at  Marseilles,  in  August;  and  the  Priests 
and  Clerks,  'mounting  the  forecastle  while  the  Mariners  unfurled  the 
sails,  chanted  ^  Veni  Creator"  lustily,  till  the  canvass  was  filled  by  the 
winds. 

The  piety  of  the  Chronicler,  and  the  strong  impressions  of  awe  which 
a  landsman  necessarily  feels  when  he  is  launched  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  great  deep,  are  most  naturally  expressed.  **  I  must  say  here,  that 
he  is  a  great  fool  who  shall  put  himself  in  such  danger,  having  wronged 
any  one,  or  having  any  mortal  sins  on  his  conscience ;  for  when  he  goes 
to  sleep  in  the  evening,  he  knows  not  if  in  the  morning  he  may  not  find 
himself  under  the  sea."  Three  weeks  were  sufficient  for  the  voyage  to 
Cyprus  ;  in  spite  of  a  fearful  delay  off  a  '*  a  great  round  mountain  "  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  which,  like  some  Capes  described  in  Romance, 
appeared  to  defy  the  progress  of  his  vessel.  During  two  nights  and  a 
whole  day,  the  crew  made  all  sail ;  and  when  they  imagined  themselves  to 
be  full  fiAy  leagues  beyond  the  hated  rock,  "  it  was  all  the  same,  they  still 
had  the  mountain  near  at  hand."  By  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  Mauru, 
**  a  very  discreet  Churchman,"  they  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  of 
the  ship.  The  day  chanced  to  be  Saturday,  and  the  holy  man  assured  his 
companions,  from  experience  in  his  own  Parish,  that  he  never  knew  any 
natural  evil,  arising  from  want  of  rain,  or  other  causes,  which  was  not 
relieved  by  God  and  His  Mother,  provided  they  were  solicited  by  pro- 
cessions, made  thrice,  with  becoming  devotion,  on  that  day.  Joinville 
at  the  moment  was  suffering  so  acutely  from  want  of  habituation  to  the 
sea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  under  the  arms,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  partake  of  the  votive  service ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  com- 
pleted than  they  lost  sight  of  the  mountain,  and  proceeded  without  fur- 
ther difficulty  to  Cyprus. 

Louisy  who  was  in  advance  of  his  main  armament,  had  collected 
plentiful  stores  in  that  Island ;  and  it  was  probably  during  his  stay  there 
that  he  resolved  upon  his  final  destination,  by  adopting  a  favourite 
political  maxim  of  his  times,  that  the  Holy  Land  was  to  be  conquered  in 
^ypt.  The  wine-casks,  bought  two  years  before  and  left  in  the  open 
fields,  were  piled  up  like  great  houses ;  and  the  masses  of  grain,  similarly 
heaped  together,  appeared  as  so  many  green  mountains.  The  corn, 
indeed,  in  all  the  outer  coating  which  was  unprotected  by  thatch  or 
roofing,  had  sprouted  under  the  rains;  but  when  that  crust  was 
removed,  all  beneath  was  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  just  been  threshed. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Ijovlis  held  much  friendly  communication  with 
several  Eastern  Princes ;  who  are  described  by  Joinville,  under  the  titles 
of  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary,  the  King  of  Armenia,  a  vassal  of  the 
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Sultan  of  Connie,  and  the  Sultan  of  Babylon^  who  imagined  that  the 
French  were  about  to  make  war  upon  his  enemy  the  Sultan  of  Hamault  *• 
The  aeal  of  Louis  perceived  in  these  overtures  from  Infidel  Powers  a 
golden  opportunity  for  missionary  efforts;  and  he  despatched  to  the 
Cham  of  Tartary  two  Black  Monks  skilled  in  the  Saracen  language  ; 
who  among  the  inducements  to  conversion  which  they  were  instructed 
to  offer,  were  the  bearers  of  a  rich  tent  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  embroidered 
on  the  inside  with  portraitures  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  other  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  Faith. 
On  Whitsun  eve  in  the  following  year,  eighteen  hundred  vessela 
quitted  Cyprus  for  Egypt.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  be- 
A«  a.  1249.  hold ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as  eyes  could 
reach,  was  covered  with  cloth,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Bails  that  were  spread  to  the  wind.  But  at  Lymesson,  where  the  King 
landed  in  order  to  hear  Mass,  of  full  2800  Knights  who  had  embarked 
with  him,  only  700  were  mustered.  The  rest  had  been  dispersed  in  a 
gale,  and,  for  a  time,  much  apprehension  was  entertained  regarding  their 
safety.  On  the  morrow,  however,  the  diminished  army  proceeded  to 
Damietta,  where  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  gathered  his  whole  force  in 
order  to  prevent  a  landing.  They  were  handsome  men  to  look  at» 
and  with  their  horns  and  nocatre^,  or  kettle  drums,  they  made  a  noise 
frightAil  to  hear,  and  which  seemed  very  strange  to  the  French.  The 
Sultan  t  wore  arms  of  burnished  gold,  of  so  fine  a  polish,  that  when  the 
Sun  shone  on  them  he  seemed  like  the  Sun  itself.  Louis,  however,  was 
undismayed  by  this  parade  of  war ;  and  when  urged  to  await  the  arrival 
of  his  missing  force,  he  argued  that  delay  would  encourage  the  enemy, 
and  that  a  second  gale  might  still  further  lessen  his  own  numbers. 

Joinville  was  among  the  first  who  landed,  on  the  morrow ;  and  of  all 
those  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  France,  not  one,  either  friend 
or  servant,  was  by  his  side  on  this  most  perilous  occasion.  The  Knighta 
as  they  sprang  to  shore,  formed  a  pavisade  or  barrier  with  their  shields 
and  stuck  their  spears  in  the  sand  with  the  points  inclining  outward. 
Against  this  chevat-de'/rise^  the  charge  of  6000  Saracen  cavalry  was  un^* 
availing ;  and,  after  an  idle  demonstration,  the  horsemen  wheeled  round, 
and  galloped  back  to  their  original  position. 

As  soon  as  the  Oriilamme  was  landed,  Louis  jumped  from  his  vessel 
into  the  sea,  which  rose  to  his  very  shoulders,  and  with  his  shield  round 
his  neck,  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  lance  on  his  wrist,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Legate,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  he  waded 

*  This  was  not  the  Great  Cham  himself,  but  one  of  his  Tributaries  named  Krcatay 
or  Erchalchai.  Connie  is  Iconium  or  Coni.  Cairo  was  called  Babylon  by  the  Cra* 
■aders.    Hamault  is  properly  Haman,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lord  of  Aleppo. 

f  This  was  not  the  Sultan  Nedjm>addin  himself,  who  was  absent  from  the  army 
with  an  ulcerated  \e^^  which  afterwards  proved  mortal.  It  was  probably  his 
General  Fachr-addln;  Commander  of  the  Maxnlouks. 
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ibrw«id  till  ha  had  joined  hi«  KnightB ;  by  whom  he  wai  not  easily 
reatrained  from  making  a  courae  alone  againit  the  Saracena.  But  sq 
great  a  riak  was  now  altogether  unnece88aiy»  if  indeed  any  circumatancea 
eould  ever  have  rendered  it  advisable.  A  report  of  the  death  of  the 
Sultan*  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  City ;  and  its  giirrison,  astonished 
at  the  firmneaa  of  *the  Ghristians,  who  on  foot  had  dared  to  await  their 
onset,  (a  daring  to  which  in  their  native  wars  they  had  never  before  wit* 
nesaed  a  parallel,)  evacuated  Damietta,  after  setting  fire  to  its  ware* 
houaea«  Much  lose  accrued  to  the  conquerors  by  this  burning  \  but  so 
haaty  was  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  that  they  n^lected  a  most  important 
military  operation,  and  left  their  bridge  of  boats  standing.  **  X^t  ua  ask 
ourselves,''  is  the  devout  comment  of  Joinville  upon  this  most  unej^v 
peeted  success,  '*  what  grace  did  not  Qod  the  Creator  show  us  iq  pre* 
serving  us  from  death  aud  danger?"  A  few  hundred  in- 
fintry  had  put  to  flight  a  host  of  well-appointed  horsemen  j  June  1, 
and  a  strong  and  powerful  City,  which  heretofore  had  defied 
all  attacks  but  those  slowly  urged  by  famine  ts  had  been  abandoned 
without  the  advance  of  a  single  engine  against  its  ramparts. 

The  seeds  of  discontent,  however,  were  scattered  among  the  Cmaaders 
soon  after  this  splendid  success,  by  an  injudicioua  disposition  of  the 
spoil.  Acoordipg  to  ancient  custom,  one-third  had  invariably  been  ap-* 
portioned  to  the  King,  and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the  Pilgrims, 
Louia,  on  the  eontraryy  reserved  for  the  future  supply  of  his  army  the 
entire  stock  of  provisions  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  proclaimed  that 
every  other  article  should  be  delivered  at  the  Legate's  quartan  on  pain 
of  Excommunication.  Much  of  the  plunder,  no  doubt,  was  surrep* 
titiously  appropriated  to  private  use ;  for  the  entire  produce  of  its  sale 
amounted  to  not  more  than  6000  IJvres.  This  sum  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  John  de  Valeri,  '^  a  good  and  discreet  man,"  who  refused  the 
office,  and  strenuously  objected  to  the  innovation.  Louis,  nevertheless, 
peraisted,  sorely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many ;  and  this  evil  feeling  was 
increased  both  by  the  exactions  made  by  the  Royftl  officers  from  the 
sutlere  and  merchants  who  followed  the  camp,  and  by  the  disorderly 
and  licoitiouB  conduct  of  an  army  revelling  in  plenty. 

So  badly  at  one  time  was  the  camp  sentineled,  that  the  Sarecena 
frequently  entered  it  by  night,  and  bore  away  the  heads  of  those  whom 
they  had  massacred  in  their  sleep,  receiving  from  the  Sultan  a  besant  of 
gold  for  each  of  their  mangled  trophies.  The  King  forebore  to  advance 
till  he  should  receive  intelligence  of  his  brother  of  Poitiers,  one  among 

*  The  Sultan  really  die4  some  time  afterwardi,  daring  the  adranoe  of  the  Cru- 
saders. But  Aboul  MoQcassin^  from  whom  we  derive  the  Arabic  account  of  thii 
expedition,  mentions  that  an  Emir  named  Nedjm-addin  was  killed  during  the  landing 
of  the  French.    The  identity  of  the  name  probably  occasioned  the  false  report. 

f  During  the  V^J  Cmsade  John  of  Brienue,  King  of  JenusWiHi  had  Itanrsd  Dft- 
mietta  into  surrender,  after  blockading  it  fifteen  months. 
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the  Kinghlft  who  had  separated  from  him  in  the  gale  before  mentioned*; 
and  who  did  not  re-appear  till  the  expedient  of  the  Saturday  procession 
had  been  twice  practised,  on  Joinville's  assurance  of  its  former  success 
in  his  own  instance.  Happy  was  it  for  the  Count  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  rejoin  the  army  on  either  of  the  first  two  days  devoted  to  vowa 
for  his  security ;  for  on  both  of  them,  storms  so  hideous  prevailed  at 
Damietta,  that  twelve  score  vessels,  great  and  small,  were  wrecked  and 
sunk,  with  the  loss  of  their  crews. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Coimt  of  Poitiers,  after  a  delay  of  more  than  five 
months  at  Damietta  (a  want  of  prudence  to  which  all  the  subsequent 
disasters  may  be  attributed  f),  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  move 
onward ;  but  the  object  of  march  was  still  undetermined,  and  both  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  were  proposed  as  its  destination.  In  behalf  of  the 
former  were  urged  the  advantages  of  its  excellent  harbour;  but  the 
advice  of  the  Count  of  Artois  prevailed,  who  vowed  that  he  would 
never  enter  Alexandria  till  he  had  occupied  Babylon,  the  main  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  Empire ;  adding  that  whoever  wished  to  kill  a  snake 

must  begin  with  the  head.  The  first  Canal  which  im])eded 
Nov.  20.       their  march,  was  crossed  by  a  dam  framed  in  a  single  day ; 

and  the  chief  danger  then  encountered  arose  from  the 
treachery  of  a  band  of  500  Saracens,  whom  the  Sultan  had  sent,  under 
a  pretext  of  assistance  |.  One  of  these  traitors,  watching  his  opportunity, 
felled  a  Knight  in  the  vanguard  from  his  horse ;  but  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Templars,  on  the  moment,  so  fiercely,  that  not  a  man  among  them 
escaped  being  slain  or  drowned. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pause  upon  Joinville's  account  of  the  Nile,  and 

of  its  mysterious  origin  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.    The 
Dec.  20.     French  marched  upon  that  branch  of  it  from  which  is  derived 

the  Canal  of  Aschmoum  flowing  towards  the  City  of  Tenisf; 

*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Alfonae  Count  of  Poitiers  was  separated  durinf(  the 
gale,  OS  Joinrille  asserts,  or  whether,  according  to  the  Getia  Dei  per  Francos  (89.  08) 
he  embarked  from  France  with  a  larg^  reinforcement  several  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  St.  Louis. 

f  M.  de  Sismondi  (yii.  406)  has  cited  a  dictum  of  Napoleon  on  this  point,  which 
must  be  deemed  conclusive,  both  on  account  of  the  military  skill  of  that  great  man, 
and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Country  of  which  he  was  speaking.  *'  If  on 
June  8,  1249,  St.  Louis  had  mauceuvred  as  the  French  did  in  1798,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Mausourah  on  the  12th.  He  would  then  have  traversed  the  Canal  of 
Aschmoum  dryshod  ;  for  it  is  the  season  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  lowest. 
He  would  have  reduced  Cairo  on  the  26th,  and  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt  within  a  month  after  his  disembarkation.  Montholon,**  Notet  ei  Miiemges  de 
IVapu/eotif  i.  82." 

I  It  is  difBmlt  to  understand  how  this  pretext  could  be  believed  by  a  General  who 
had  just  beaten  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  in  full  hostile  march  upon  his 
Capital. 

$  The  River  of  Bexi,  as  Joinville  calls  it ;  but  if  Rezi  be,  as  it  probably  is, 
Raschit  or  Rosetta,  this  is  plainly  a  mistake ;  for  the  march  of  the  French  was  not 
between  the  Rosetta  and  the  Pamietta  brauches  of  the  Nile,  but  altogether  wiihimi 
the  Delta. 
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uid  they  jfound  the  Emir  Fachr-addin  *  encamped  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  Beffims  and  ChaU'Chasieils  fy  and  other  military  engines  were 
here  oonatnicted^  and  an  attempt,  like  that  which  had  before  succeeded , 
waa  made  to  throw  a  dam  acroaa  the  Canal.  But  the  Saracens  dug  wide 
«nd  deep  pita  on  their  side ;  the  reflux  of  the  stream  into 
which  carried  away  the  fresh-piled  earth,  and  ruined  in  one  a.  d.  1250. 
or  two  days  the  labour  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Mean- 
time, numerous  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  the  Crusaders  suffered 
piteously,  from  the  effects  of  the  formidable  Greek  fire  {,  now  classed 
among  the  deperdiia.  '*  No  one  can  possibly  save  us  from  this  peril, 
but  God  our  benignant  Creator,"  was  the  declaration  of  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  de  Curel,  when  a  shower  of  this  combustible  waa  launched  ftom 
a  perriere  near  the  Chat-chasteil  which  he  was  guarding  in  company 
with  JoinviUe.  **  I  therefore  advise  you  all  to  cast  yourselves  upon  your 
hands  and  knees,  and  to  cry  for  mercy  to  our  Lord,  in  whom  alone  re* 
sides  aU  power.*'  The  King  himself  whenever  he  heard  a  discharge  of 
tkia  fire  fell  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  extended  arms  and  eyes  turned 
to  the  heavens,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  shedding  heavy  tears, 
*'  Good  Lord  God,  Jesus  Christ,  preserve  me  and  all  my  people !" 
These  sincere  prayers,  adds  the  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  were  of 
great  senuce ;  and  never,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  description  of  the 
fire,  were  prayers  more  needed.  ^  In  appearance  it  was  like  a  large 
tun,  and  its  tail  was  of  the  length  of  a  long  spear;  the  noise  which  it 
made  was  like  to  thunder,  and  it  seemed  a  great  dragon  of  fire  flying 
through  the  air,  giving  so  great  a  light  with  its  flame,  that  we  saw  in 
our  camp  aa  clearly  as  in  broad  day." 

The  ChaU'Chasteils  while  under  the  guard  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  were 
burned  in  the  day-time  by  this  fire ;  and  Louis,  anxious  to  relieve  his 
brother  fhun  a  disgrace  which  heavily  oppressed  him,  constructed  fresh 
engines  at  infinite  cost,  by  transporting  over  land  every  boat  which  could 
be  spared  from  the  fleet  The  timber  thus  employed  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  10,000  livres;  and  no  sooner  had  the  new  machines  been  com- 
pleted, than  they  were  again  similarly  destroyed.    Joinville  assures  us, 

*  Nedjin-addin  died  Noyember  2C,  and  the  Kmir  Fachr-Addin  assumed  comxnand 
till  the  arrival  of  the  lat«  Sultan's  son  and  saccessor,  Toonn  Chah,  who  was  absent 
io  his  Gorernment  of  Damascus* 

f  The  Beffroi  was  a  lofty  wooden  tower  several  stories  in  height,  and  movable 
on  wheels.  The  word,  after  having  lieen  applied  to  signal-towers  on  frontier  towns, 
has  now  beeome  limited  to  the  peaceable  Beifry  of  Koclesiastical  architecture.  Tlio 
Chat  was  a  covered  gallery  fastened  to  the  walls  for  the  protection  of  Sappers  and 
Miners ;  when  fortified  with  a  tower  it  bore  the  name  of  Chat-choMtriL  Very  simi- 
lar engines  are  described  by  Justus  Lipsius  in  his  Pofiorceticifif  as  in  use  among 
the  Romans. 

I  Ducange  has  written  lengthily  upon  the  Greek  fire,  both  in  his  Notes  on  Join- 
ville and  on  Villehardouin.  It  was  named  either  from  its  inventor  Callinlnis,  a 
Syrian  Greek,  or  because  the  knowledge  and  use  of  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
It  resisted  extinction  bv  water,  and  w^as  either  blown  by  the  mouth  throtigh  metallic 
tubes,  or  far  more  forcibly  discharged  from  various  engines,  as  the  jxrricref  the^ma^ 
chine  with  which  stones  (ficrra)  were  commonly  thrown. 
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that,  on  each  occaaion,  he  and  his  Knighta  leturned  thanks  to  God ;  for 
thaty  if  the  attack  had  been  made  during  the  guard  which  devolved  upon 
them  by  night,  instead  of  that  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  by  day,  every  one 
of  them  must  inevitably  have  been  burned. 

Great  perplexity  arose  when  it  became  evident  that  no  passage  of  the 
Canal  oould  be  effected  by  a  causeway;  till  an  Arab  offered, 

Shrove       for  500  besants,  to  show  a  ford  which  might  be  crossed  by 
Tuesday,      cavalry.    The  guide  was  true  to  his  promise ;  and  as  the 

Feb,  8.  divisions  which  had  been  sent  forward  to  explore  established 
themselves  upon  the  opposite  bank,  the  Saracens,  who  at 
first  seemed  inclined  to  offer  resistance,  turned  their  horses,  and  fled  at 
full  speed.  The  van  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  confided  to  the  Tern* 
plars ;  but  the  Count  d'Artois,  unable  to  restrain  his  ardour,  insulted 
them  as  tardy,  and  dashing  forward  in  pursuit,  galloped  onward  through 
the  town  of  Mansourah.  On  his  return,  the  narrow  streets  were  filled 
with  Turkish  archers ;  and  the  Count  himself,  300  of  his  Knights,  and 
nearly  as  many  Templars,  perished  under  the  cloud  of  arrows  with  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  King,  hearing  of  his  brother's  danger,  but  not 
of  his  death,  hastened  to  his  relief;  '*  and  I  assure  you,''  says  Joinville, 
**  I  never  saw  so  handsome  a  man  under  arms.  He  was  taller  than  any 
of  his  troop  by  the  shoulders,  and  his  helmet,  which  was  gilded,  was 
handsomely  placed  on  his  head,  and  he  bore  a  (krman  sword  in  his 
hand."  The  conflict,  soon  becoming  general,  was  fought  man  to  man, 
with  sabres,  battle-axes,  and  butts  of  spears,  and  Louis  bore  himself 
most  gallantly.  Wherever  the  press  was  thickest  and  his  men  were  in 
greatest  jeopardy,  thither  rode  the  Prince;  and,  at  one  time,  by  his 
single  arm  he  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of  six  Turks,  who  had 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  were  leading  him  away  as  their  pri* 
soner.  Joinville  was  wounded  in  five  places,  his  second  horse  (he  had 
been  felled  senseless  from  his  first)  in  fifteen.  Yet  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  the  French,  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  due  to  the  Seneschal's  persevering  defence  of  a  bridge 
towards  the  close  of  this  hard-fought  action. 

The  French  asserted  victory  because  they  retained  possession  of  the 
Field;  but  their  lofs  had  been  most  severe,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Saracens  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  their  ordinary  tactics,  rather 
than  of  any  want  of  success,  notwithstanding  Fachr-addin  was  amongst 
the  killed.  The  attack,  indeed,  was  renewed  by  them  before  the  follow- 
ing daybreak,  when  Joinville  was  roused  from  a  brief  slumber  to  defend 
his  engines.  The  Mamlouk  who  succeeded  Fachr-addin  in  command 
either  really  believed,  or  else  thought  it  politic  to  represent,  that  the 
fallen  Count  of  Artois  was  the  King  of  the  French ;  and  having  dis- 
played in  his  camp  the  richly  embroidered  coat-armour  found  upon  the 
body  of  the  deceased  Prince,  he  notified  his  intention  of  following  up, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  an  army  which  must  b^  dispirited  by  th^ 
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loss  of  its  Coniinaiider,  The  Battle  which  ensued  waa  yet  more  mur- 
derous than  the  engagement  which  we  have  just  described.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  defeated,  and  he  himself,  who  fought  on 
foot,  was  ^*  very  uncomfortably  situated."  His  deliverance  was  effected 
by  the  personal  valour  of  the  King,  who  ''  galloped  into  the  midst  of 
the  Battle,  lanoe  in  hand,  to  where  his  brother  was,  and  gave  most 
deadly  blows  to  the  Turks,  hastening  always  to  where  he  saw  the  greatest 
crowd.  He  suffered  many  hard  blows,  and  his  horse  was  covered  with 
Greek  fire."  Another  Battalion,  led  by  the  Master  of  the  Templars, 
**  fared  but  badly,"  That  brave  soldier,  who  had  lost  one  eye  in  the 
former  action,  was  slain  in  this  second  after  losing  the  other  also.  "  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  rear  of  the  Templars  there  was  about  an  acre  of 
ground  so  covered  with  bolts,  darts,  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  that  you 
could  not  see  the  earth  beneath  them."  Joinville  and  his  Knights,  still 
smarting  with  their  wounds,  were  unable  to  wear  armour ;  and  he  most 
ingenuously  confesses  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  strength  of  his 
position  saved  him  from  attack.  The  Count  of  Poitiers  was  at  one  time 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  rescued  only  by  a  tumultuous  hut  successful 
charge  of  the  camp-followers  of  both  sexes.  These  details  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  Crusaders;  but  as  the  Saracens  again  drew  off,  Louis  once 
more  employed  the  language  of  success.  His  tone,  however,  was  mani- 
festly lowered ;  he  no  longer  boasted  of  dislodging  his  enemies  from  their 
quarters,  hut  was  content  to  express  gratitude  for  having  retained  pos- 
session of  his  own.  ^  This  Friday,  which  is  now  passed,  we  have  de- 
fended ourselves  against  the  Saracens,  very  many  of  us  being  without 
arms,  while  they  were  completely  armed,  on  horseback,  and  on  their  own 
ground." 

But  an  enemy,  far  more  formidable  than  the  Saracen  sword,  was  yet 
to  be  encountered.  Before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  these  ^^  mar<i 
vellously  sharp  and  severe  Battles,"  the  current  of  the  Nile  was  choked 
by  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  which  then  began  to  float,  During  eight 
days,  100  men  were  employed  in  separating  the  bodies  of  the  Christians 
from  those  of  the  Infidels,  in  order  that  the  former  might  receive  burial  ^ 
and  the  miasma  thus  occasioned  was  insufferable.  The  chief  sustenance 
of  the  army  during  the  season  of  Lient,  which  had  recently  commenced, 
was  a  loathsome  supply,  the  eel-pouts  of  the  river,  **  which  is  a  glut- 
tonous fish,  and  feeds  upon  dead  bodies."  The  scurvy  also,  generated  by 
drought  and  by  this  unwholesome  fbod,  spread  its  contagious  ravages 
widely ;  so  that  many  were  too  greatly  affected  in  the  gums  to  retain 
any  power  of  eating ;  and  in  the  rude  operations  of  military  sui^gery  as 
then  practised,  their  agonies  no  doubt  were  greatly  enhanced  by  attempts 
at  their  relief.  The  groans  of  the  sufferers,  as  Joinville  expresses  him- 
self with  simplicity,  but  with  force  not  to  be  exceeded,  '*  seemed  like  to 
the  cries  of  women  in  labour.    The  flesh  on  our  legs  also  was  dried  up 
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to  the  bone,  and  our  skins  became  tanned  as  black  as  the  ground^  or 
like  an  old  boot  that  has  lain  long  behind  a  coffer." 

These  miseries  were  increased  by  the  interception  of  supplies.  The 
Turks,  by  dragging  galleys  over  land  and  by  launching  them  again 
below  the  army,  had  excluded  all  communication  with  Damietta.  Yet 
so  ill  were  the  Crusaders  provided  with  intelligence,  that  they  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  this  interruption  by  which  their  astonishment  had 
been  excited,  till  the  Captain  of  a  vessel  whicb^  more  fortunate  than  her 
mates,  had  forced  a  passage,  informed  them  that  four  score  galleys  with 
their  entire  crews  had  already  been  captured  in  similar  attempts.  It 
was  now  obvious  that  speedy  retreat  alone  could  preserve  the  shattered 
remnant  of  the  army.  Some  overtures,  indeed,  were  made  towards  ne- 
gociation  with  an  Emir  of  the  new  Sultan  Touran  Chah ;  but  the  pride 
of  the  French  justly  revolted  at  the  preliminary  condition  demanded  by  the 
Turks,  that  Louis  should  be  delivered  to  them  as  a  hostage.  "  Rather 
let  all  of  us  perish,''  was  the  indignant  answer  of  that  good  Knight  Sir 
Geoffrey  de  Sergenes,  **  than  that  it  should  be  said  of  us  that  we  have 
pawned  our  King !  " 

On  the  evening  on  which  the  retreat  began,  Joinville  with  two  of  his 
Knights,  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  original  company, 
April  5.  threw  himself  into  his  vessel,  and  as  night  fell,  by  the  glare 
of  the  fires  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  be  kindled  to 
cherish  the  unfortunate  sick,  he  saw  the  Saracens  enter  the  camp,  and 
murder  those  poor  sufferers  who  were  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile 
waiting  for  embarkation.  In  the  haste  in  which  the  crews  of  some 
larger  galleys  cut  their  cables  in  order  to  escape  this  massacre,  Joinville*s 
light  craft  was  nearly  run  down  and  sunk ;  and  he  was  afterwards  shot 
at  with  cross-bows  by  the  Royal  sentinels,  because  he  had  sailed  before 
the  issue  of  orders.  At  sunrise,  he  found  himself  approaching  the 
Sultan's  galleys  which  blockaded  the  passage  to  Damietta;  on  one 
bank  was  a  body  of  French  horse  in  rapid  flight,  on  the  other  were  the 
Saracens  plundering  a  vast  number  of  captured  vessels,  and  putting 
their  prisoners  to  the  sword.  In  this  choice  of  dangers,  the  Seneschal 
preferred  surrender  to  the  galleys ;  and  even  then  his  escape  with  life 
was  owing  to  the  unexplained  friendliness  of  a  Saracen,  who  represented 
him  to  his  ferocious  comrades  as  a  person  of  mark,  a  cousin  of  the 
King*. 

Louis,  for  his  own  part,  although  grievously  afflicted  with  dysentery, 
still  continued  to  march  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  His  sole 
immediate  attendant  when  he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kiar^e  (named 

*  The  devout  spirit  of  JoinvUle  rarely  embarrtisses  itnelf  with  geoondarr  caniee. 
It  is  enough  fur  him  to  believe  that  '*  God  sent  this  Saracen  to  his  aid.'*  The  only 
clue  furnished  to  the  InfidePs  conduct  (and  it  is  one  which  we  are  unable  to  uu* 
ravel)  is  that  he  was  a  ter\'ant  of  the  Emperor. 
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Casel  by  Joinvllle)  was  the  gallant  Knight  whom  we  have  juBt  men- 
tioned. Sir  GeoQrey  de  Sci^enes,  who  kept  off  the  Turks  "  with  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  blade  and  point  of  his  sword,  and  defended  him  in  like 
manner  as  a  faithful  servant  does  the  cup  of  his  master  from  flies."  So 
exhausted,  however,  was  the  King  on  entering  Kiar^e,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  dismount ;  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  having  led  him  into  a 
bouse,  **  placed  him  in  the  lap  of  a  woman  who  had  come  from  Paris, 
thinking  that  every  moment  must  be  his  last,  for  he  had  no  hopes  that 
be  could  ever  pass  that  day  without  dying."  It  happened  that  Sir 
Philip  de  Montfort  recognised,  in  the  same  village,  the  Emir  with  whom 
be  had  formerly  held  parley ;  and  having  obtained  the  King's  permis- 
sion, be  renewed  proposals  for  a  Truce.  The  Emir  consented,  and  de- 
livered his  ring  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity ;  when  an  unexpected  accident 
abruptly  terminated  the  negociation.  A  knave  or  a  coward  among  the 
French  (Joinville  stigmatizes  him  as  the  former,  "  a  villainous  traitor 
of  an  apostate  Sergeant  named  Marcel  '*)  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
King  commanded  his  Knights  to  surrender  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
either  his  Ufe  or  their  own.  The  Knights  were  greatly  surprised,  but 
delivered  up  their  arms  in  obedience  to  these  false  orders ;  and  the  Emir, 
turning  to  De  Montfort,  remarked  that  Truce  was  no  longer  necessary 
with  those  who  were  already  prisoners. 

Joinville  had  suffered  lamentably  since  his  capture.  His  Chaplain 
and  his  Chaplain's  Clerk  had  been  murdered,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
under  his  eyes ;  and  scarcely  an  hour  had  passed  without  some  hideous 
image  of  death  being  presented  to  him.  After  ^vt  days  of  this  acute 
misery,  the  Infidels  conveyed  him  to  the  spot  in  which  the  King  and  his 
Knights  were  prisoners.  The  chief  Nobles,  among  whom  Joinville  was 
admitted,  were  confined  in  a  large  pavilion.  Others  of  inferior  con- 
dition were  assembled  in  a  huge  area  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  whence 
they  were  led  out  one  by  one,  and  as  they  accepted  or  rejected  the  re- 
nunciation of  Faith  proposed  by  their  guards,  they  were  put  aside  or 
immediately  beheaded. 

The  Terms  offered  to  the  Barons  for  their  deliverance  were  the  aban- 
donment of  either  some  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Holy  Land  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  some  of  those  in  possession  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers.  Both  proposals  were  unhesitatingly  declined,  the  first 
as  not  being  within  their  power,  the  second  as  involving  perjury ;  for 
the  Companions  of  those  Orders  had  solemnly  sworn  upon  admission 
that  they  would  never  surrender  their  Castles  for  the  deliverance  of  any 
man  whatever.  The  Saracens  remarked  that  since  their  prisoners  were 
unwilling  to  regain  liberty  on  reasonable  conditions,  they  would  send 
those  to  them  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and 
that  they  might  expect  treatment  similar  to  that  which  their  comrades 
bad  already  received.  While  however  the  captives  were  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  their  executioners,  in  completion  of  this  menace,  they 
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were  surprised  by  the  glad  intelligence  that  the  King  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  freedom. 

Louis,  undismayed  by  fearful  threats  of  torture*,  had  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  the  Saracen  Council,  in  like  manner  and 
on  the  same  grounds  with  his  Barons.  '*  1  am  your  prisoner/  was  his 
reply,  "  do  with  me  what  you  please."  At  length  he  engaged  to  pay 
10,000  golden  beeants,  that  is  500,000  livrcsf  for  the  ransom  of  his 
army,  and  further,  to  surrender  Damietta  for  the  purchase  of  his  own 
liberty,  since  he  was  of  a  rank  in  which  bodily  ransom  could  not  be  esti- 
mated by  the  value  of  money.  The  Sultan,  struck  by  the  liberality  with 
which  his  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  without  any  bargaining,  remitted 
a  fifth  of  the  payment.  But  scarcely  had  this  Treaty  been 
May  1.  arranged,  than  by  one  of  those  sudden  Revolutions  so  com- 
mon in  semi-barbarous  Governments,  the  French  were  again 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  massacre.  The  Mamlouks,  discontented  with 
their  Sultan,  conspired  for  his  assassination ;  and  one  of  the  murderers 
having  torn  the  heart  from  the  yet  palpitating  body  of  the  slaughtered 
Prince,  thrust  it  with  his  gory  hands  before  the  King  of  France,  asking 
tit  the  same  time  what  reward  he  deserved  for  having  slain  an  enemy 
who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  put  his  prisoner  to  death  J  ? 

When  thirty  others  reeking  from  the  scene  of  blood,  with  their  swords 
drawn  and  their  battle-axes  on  their  necks,  entered  the  galley  from 
which  Joinville  and  his  companions  were  not  yet  released,  the  Seneschal 
believed  that  his  last  moment  was  at  hand ;  and  he  describes  his  antici- 
pations of  the  fate  which  he  thought  impending,  so  ingenuously  and  with 
so  entire  a  freedom  from  disguise,  that  not  a  doubt  can  exist  of  the  vera- 
city of  his  general  narrative.  He  saw  his  friends  around  him  confessing 
themselves  to  a  Monk ;  "  but  with  regard  to  myself,'*  he  continues,  "  I 
no  longer  thought  of  any  sin  or  evil  which  I  had  done,  but  only  that  I 

*  The  King  was  threatened  with  the  Bernicles,  a  torture  upon  which  Dncange 
has  written  a  Dissertation  Cxix.)i  which  he  thinks  was  probably  identical  with  the 
Cippus  of  the  Latins,  and  which  is  thus  fearfully  described  by  Joinville.  ''  It  is  the 
gpfeatest  torture  they  cntt  inflict  on  any  one.  The  Bemicles  are  formed  of  two  thick 
blocks  of  wood,  fattened  together  at  the  top  i  and  when  they  use  this  mode  of  tor- 
tare,  thpy  lay  a  person  on  his  side  {tur  la  cottt^  a  reading  which  Ducnngc  with  great 
probability  believes  to  be  wrong,  and  for  which,  on  the  authority  of  a  parallel 
passage,  he  substitutes  mr  ttne  coulfj  on  a  bed)  between  these  two  blocks,  passing 
his  legs  through  broad  pins.  They  then  fix  the  upper  bluck  on  the  sufferer,  and 
make  a  man  sit  on  it,  by  which  means  all  the  small  bones  of  his  legs  are  broken  or 
dislocated.  To  increase  the  torture,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  they  replace  his  legs, 
which  are  now  greafly  swollen,  in  the  Bernicles,  and  break  them  again,  which  is 
the  most  cruel  thing  ever  heard  ;  and  they  tie  his  head  down  with  bullock's  sinews 
for  fear  he  should  move  himself  when  in  them."  p.  172. 

f  Duoange,  Dis-ertathn  xx. 

]  Louis  was  informed,  that  the  Emirs,  after  this  Revolution,  were  very  desirous 
to  elect  him  Sultan  of  Babylon.  **  He  one  day  asked  me,"  says  Joinville,  *"*"  if  I 
were  of  opinion  that  if  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon  had  been  offered  him  he  ought  to 
have  taken  it  ?  I  answered,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  |iave  done  a  foolish  thing, 
seeing  they  had  murdered  their  Lord.  Notwitbitandinb  this,  the  King  told  me  he 
should  scarcely  have  refused.'*  [ 
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-Was  about  to  receiTe  tny  deatli.  In  coneequence,  I  fell  on  my  kneei  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  Saracens,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  said 
*  ThtiB  died  S(e<  Agnes;*  Sir  Guy  d'Ebelin^  Constable  of  Cyprus,  knelt 
beside  me,  and  confessed  himself  to  me ;  and  I  gave  him  such  absolution 
as  Gk)d  was  pleased  to  grant  me  the  power  of  bestowing ;  but  of  all  the 
things  which  he  had  said  to  me,  when  I  rose  up,  I  could  not  remember 
one  of  them/'  Joinville  was  well  prepared  to  die  for  his  Faith»  and  his 
bravery  and  his  piety  had  been  often  tried  and  wete  undisputed ;  but  he 
was  both  too  pious  and  too  brave  to  feel  any  humiliation  in  acknow- 
ledging that  he  was  ftfiected  by  natural  terror  at  the  immediate  prospect 
of  a  sodden  and  violent  death.  The  avarice  of  the  unbelievers,  however, 
prevailed  over  their  blood-thirstiness.  The  Barons  were  confined  in  the 
hold  of  their  galley,  and  laid  **  head  and  heels  together*."  They  passed 
a  night  of  feverish  alarm,  for  they  reasonably  believed  that  the  Saracens, 
afraid  of  attacking  them  in  a  body,  had  disposed  them  in  this  fashion  in 
order  that  they  might  put  them  to  death  singly.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever,  they  were  informed,  that  the  Convention  was  renewed,  and  that  the 
King  had  sworn  to  pay  the  first  moiety  of  their  ransom  before  he  quitted 
the  Nile,  the  second  on  his  arrival  at  Acre.  Some  difficulty  had  arisen, 
even  at  this  critical  moment,  respecting  the  wording  of  the  oathf;  that 
which  was  at  first  proposed  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  Renegade,  to  the 
following  purport :  that  if  the  King  violated  it,  *^  he  should  be  reputed 
as  much  dishonoured  as  a  Christian  who  had  denied  his  God  and  his 
Faith;  and  who,  in  despite  of  God,  had  spate  upon  the  Cross,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot."  These  expressions  were  firmly  rejected  by 
Louis  as  blasphemous ;  and  he  persisted  in  refusal  not  only  when  assured 
that  non*compliance  would  occasion  the  inevitable  death  of  both  himself 
and  all  his  people,  but  even  afler  the  aged  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  upon 
whose  suggestion  he  was  falsely  supposed  to  act,  was  tied  to  a  stake  in 
his  presence,  as  if  for  immediate  execution.  So  violent  was  the  usage 
of  that  Prelate,  who  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  that  the  blood  spouted 
from  his  swollen  hands  compressed  behind  his  back.  In  his  agonies  he 
cried  out,  *'  Ah,  Sire,  Sire,  swear  boldly,  for  I  take  the  whole  sin  of  it 
upon  my  own  soul ;  since  it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  you  may  have 
the  power  to  fulfil  your  promises.''  '*  I  know  not,"  says  Joinville  in 
continuation,  **  whether  the  oath  was  taken  at  last;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  the  Emirs  at  length  held  themselves  satisfied  with  the  oaths  of 
the  King  and  of  his  Lords  then  present." 

On  the  surrender  of  Damietta,  much  disorder  occurred;  the  Saracenb 

*  Joinville  tellri  nt,  *'  I  had  my  feet  right  in  the  face  ofihe  Count  Peter  of  Brit- 
tany, whote  feet  in  return  were  beside  my  face."  The  Count  died  on  the  voyage 
homeward. 

t  The  oath  taken  by  the  Emirs  ran  in  the  following  form ;  that  in  case  they 
should  fail  in  their  Convention  with  the  Kin^i  they  would  own  themselves  dis- 
honoured like  those  who,  for  their  sins,  went  on  a  Pilf^riraage  to  Mecca  bareheaded ; 
like  tliose  who,  havinj?  divorced  their  wives,  took  them  back  again ',  or  like  those 
Believer!  who  should  eat  Pork. 
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drank  to  intoxication  of  the  wines  which  they  found  in  the  City ;  de- 
stroyed and  burned  for  three  days  the  military  engines  which  they  were 
bound  to  restore  unharmed,  and  the  salted  meats  which  it  was  unlawful 
for  them  to  consume  as  food ;  and  killed  all  the  sick  and  wounded  whom 
they  had  undertaken  to  nurse  and  to  protect.  Even  the  massacre  of  the 
King  and  of  the  other  prisoners  was  debated  in  their  Council,  as  a  measure 
which  would  ensure  repose  for  forty  years  to  come ;  and  so  doubtful  was 
it  whether  this  atrocious  proposition  would  not  be  adopted  in  the  end, 
that  the  galleys  in  which  the  Barons  were  confined  were  moved  back  a 
full  league  up  the  River.  Fear,  Mercy,  the  love  of  money,  or  a  horror 
of  crime,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Christians ;  and,  about  sunset,  they 
were  finally  landed.  Twenty  thousand  Saracens,  on  foot  and  girt  with 
swords,  surrounded  the  King,  when  he  entered  the  Genoese  galley  des- 
tined for  his  reception,  in  company  with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  Sir  Geofirey 
de  Sargenes,  Joinville,  and  three  other  Noblemen ;  the  Count  of  Poitiers 
remaining  as  hostage  till  the  first  instalment  of  the  ransom  should  be 
completely  paid.  The  money  was  to  be  weighed,  and  each  weighing 
amounted  to  10,000  livres.  The  Infidels  miscounted  one  scale,  and  the 
Christian  by-standers  wished  to  profit  by  their  inadvertence :  the  King, 
however,  indignantly  refused  connivance  with  this  pitiful  fraud,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  sum  for  which  he  had  agreed  should  be  disbursed 
to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Not  until  the  payment  had  been  fully  and  faithfidly  discharged  could 
Louis  be  persuaded  to  make  sail  from  the  Port;  and  his 
May  8.  company  then  advanced  a  league  at  sea,  reflecting  in  me- 
lancholy silence  upon  the  danger  which  still  encompassed 
the  Count  of  Poitiers.  The  approach  of  his  galley  was  at  length  an- 
nounced, and  the  King,  loudly  expressing  his  delight,  commanded  his 
own  ship  to  be  lighted  up,  in  order  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  the 
intelligence  was  true,  by  viewing  his  brother  with  his  own  eyes*. 

During  these  events,  the  Queen,  Margaret,  had  enduitd  her  own 
peculiar  sorrows ;  and  the  hazards  of  war  and  of  captivity  by  no  means 
exceeded  the  bitterness  of  heart  which  she  must  have  undergone.  The 
news  of  her  husband's  great  disaster  arrived  only  three  days  before  she 
gave  birth  to  a  child ;  and  so  troubled  was  her  spirit,  that  "  she  seemed 
continually  to  see  her  chamber  filled  with  Saracens,  and  she  incessantly 
kept  crying  out  '  Help,  help,'  when  there  was  not  a  soul  near  her.*' 
An  aged  Knight,  fourscore  years  old,  or  perhaps  more,  was  appointed 
to  watch  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  without  sleeping,  and  every  time  she 
screamed,  he  held  her  hands,  and  said,  '*  Madam,  do  not  be  thus  alarmed; 
1  am  with  you,  quit  your  fears."    Before  the  good  Lady  was  brought  to 

*  Ducange  hta  a  Note  to  show  that  it  was  customary  to  light  the  Binnacle  in 
order  to  assist  the  steersman.  Mr.  Jobnes  understands  the  words  *'  a/ume!  alttme/** 
as  a  testimony  of  rejoicing.  But  surely  Joinville  himself  explains  his  meaning  as 
we  hhve  given  it  abov&  //  /auoit  nuU  cloic,  et  ii  vouhil  qu  on  I'eclairat  pour  w'fR 
Cfffire  que  9ft  yfttjr. 
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bed,  «he  ordered  every  person  to  leave  her  chamber  except  this  ancient 
Knight ;  when  she  cast  herself  out  of  bed  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
requested  that  he  would  grant  her  a  boon.  The  Knight  with  an  oath 
promised  compliance.  The  Queen  then  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  I  request 
on  the  oath  you  have  sworn,  that  should  the  Saracens  storm  this  town 
and  take  it,  you  will  cut  off  my  head  before  they  seize  my  person.*'  The 
Knight  replied  that  he  would  cheerfully  so  do,  and  that  he  had  before 
thought  of  it  in  case  such  an  event  should  happen.  Shortly  afterwards, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  Prince,  who  was  named  John  Tristan,  in  allusion 
to  the  dolorous  circumstances  under  which  he  was  born ;  and  before  her 
perfect  recovery  and  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  she  was  compelled  to 
riae  and  set  out  for  Acre,  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  Damietta. 
During  her  residence  in  that  City,  she  expended  360,000  livres  in 
buying  provisions  for  the  poorer  commonalty,  chiefly  Pisans  and  Ge- 
noese, who  were  nearly  exhausted  by  famine. 

Out  of  the  ^800  Knights  who  had  embarked  with  Louis  from  Cyprus 
not  100  remained  on  his  landing  at  Acre ;  nevertheless,  he  was  received 
with  marks  of  joy  and  distinction,  for  although  almost  every  thing  else 
had  been  lost,  his  Honour  was  unstained.  The  miseries  of  the  late 
campaign  produced  an  epidemical  disease  among  the  survivors;  and 
Joinville,  who  was  attacked  by  it,  and  who  had  not  a  single  attendant 
to  comfort  him  while  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  counted  twenty  funerals 
daily  as  they  passed  his  window.  Nevertheless,  when  the  King  pro* 
posed  the  question  of  return  to  France  for  debate  in  Council,  the  Sene- 
schal of  Champagne,  although  the  youngest  member  and  only  fourteenth 
in  rank,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  g^reat  majority  of  voices,  and 
strenuously  to  express  his  opinion,  that  to  stay  was  more  consistent  with 
Honour.  Jjouis  privately  expressed  approbation  of  this  bold  advice,  and 
bestowed  an  increase  of  confidence  on  its  giver.  He  then  licensed  the 
retirement  of  his  brothers,  but  declared  his  own  resolution  not  to  quit 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  scantiness  of  the  force  which  remained  to  him,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  recruits,  forbade  any  extensive  military  operations ;  and  the 
four  years  of  his  abode  in  Palestine  were  chiefly  devoted  to  Treaties  with 
the  native  Powers,  and  to  the  completion  or  the  erection  of  fortresses. 
Vast  sums  were  thus  expended  at  Csesarea,  at  Jafi%^  at  Sidon,  and  at 
Acre.  At  one  time,  he  was  offered  a  safe-conduct  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus,  and  he  was  most  eager  to  profit  by  the  opportunity. 
His  Barons,  however,  protested  against  reliance  upon  the  dubious  fidelity 
of  the  Saracens,  and  they  added  an  argument  which,  perhaps,  proved  far 
more  weighty  with  Louis  than  any  consideration  of  personal  safety ;  that 
if  He,  the  greatest  Monarch  in  Christendom,  should  undertake  a  Pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  without  delivering  it  from  the  enemies  of  God, 
every  other  Prince  who  might  wish  to  make  a  similar  Pilgrimage  would 
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think  that  he  had  d6ne  amply  enough  if  he  achieved  as  much  as  had 
heen  effected  by  the  King  of  France. 

Little  interest  attaches  to  the  internal  History  of  France  during  these 
great  events  which  affected  her  King  in  his  Eastern  expedition.  The 
Regency  of  Blanche  was,  for  the  most  part,  tranquil ;  and  the  single 
popular  movement  by  which  it  was  disturbed  was  the  result, 
A.  D.  1 251 .  not  of  discontent,  but,  probably,  in  some  degree,  of  an  effer* 
vescencc  of  loyalty.  Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  fullest  account  of  the  transaction,  affirms  that  the  Rene- 
gade  Hungarian  who  first  suggested  the  Crusade  of  Shepherds^  did  so 
in  consequence  of  having  promised  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  in  whose 
service  he  was  engaged,  that  he  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  cap- 
turing a  vast  multitude  of  Christians ;  so  that  France,  being  denuded  of 
her  population  while  her  King  also  was  prisoner,  might  easily  be  acces- 
sible by  invasion.  But  Matthew  Paris  is  a  writer  in  whose  pages  we  are 
far  more  likely  to  find  a  correct  narrative  of  facts,  than  a  judicious  esti- 
mate of  their  causes.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  agricultural  classes,  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  gene- 
rated either  by  the  deserved  popularity  of  Louis  himself,  or  by  a  remnant 
of  that  Fanaticism  which  but  a  few  years  before  had  assembled  an  army 
of  Children  for  the  rescue  of  Palestine*. 

The  doctrine  of  the  itinerant  Preacher  who  aroused  another  Crusade, 
taught  that  the  pride  of  Chivalry  was  offensive  to  God,  who  reserved  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  for  the  Shepherd  and  the  Herdsman.  The 
Virgin  Mary,  he  said,  had  announced  this  message  from  Heaven ;  and 
he  grasped  in  one  of  his  hands,  which  he  never  opened,  a  written  man* 
date  to  that  effect,  delivered  to  him  by  the  Mother  of  God.  Blanche,  at 
first,  either  deceived  by  these  bold  pretensions,  or  believing  that  they 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  for  her  captive  sons,  extended  her  favour  to 
the  Enthusiasts.  Their  numbers  soon  exceeded  100,000  men,  and  they 
were  gathered  under  a  standard  blazoned  with  a  lamb  bearing  a  pennon ; 
the  former  being  emblematical  of  innocence  and  humility,  the  latter  a 
symbol  of  victory. 

Thieves,  outlaws,  runaways,  and  the  excommunicated,  all  whom  the 
French  denote  by  that  convenient  and  comprehensive  term  Ribaldesff 
flocked  to  this  banner,  under  which  J500  similar  ensigns  were  speedily 
unfurled.  The  huge  throngs  which  followed  them  were  ruddy  and 
diversely  armed ;  they  contracted  uncanonical  marriages ;  they  deviated 
from  received  Articles  of  Faith ;  and  they  encouraged  the  abomination 
of  Lay-Preaching.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Monk  of  St  Alban's 
is,  in  some  degree,  indulging  his  own  private  antipathies,  while  he 
relates  the  invectives  which,  it  is  said,  the  Pastaureaux  directed  against 

*  Allasiou  is  made  to  the  latter  of  these  two  causea  by  Matthew  Paris  himself, 
p.  822.  t  Id*  P'  823. 
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the'Rcgular  Clergy.  The  Preaching  Friars  and  Minoritea  were  stigma- 
tised by  them  as  vagabonds  and  hypocrites ;  the  Cistercians  were  most 
araricions  lovers  of  flocks  and  fields ;  the  Canons  were  semi-secular  and 
gluttonous;  the  Bishops  and  their  Officials  were  coveters  of  filthy  lucre 
and  wallowers  in  luxury.  Of  Rome  itself  scandals  were  asserted  which 
it  would  be  unseemly  to  repeat ;  and  the  common  People  listened  to  all 
these  babblings,  involving  the  Church  in  evil  repute  and  contumely,  with 
a  most  dangerous  approbation. 

Sorely  against  the  will  of  the  Clergy  and  Bishops,  but  supported  by 
the  especial  countenance  of  the  Burgesses,  these  Fanatics  entered  Orleans 
on  the  Festival  of  Saint  Barnabas,  with  a  great  display  of  pomp  and  of 
numerical  strength.  The  Bishop  issued  his  Anathema  against  any 
Scholar  of  the  University  who  should  attend  the  Preachings,  "  the 
Devil's  mouse-catchings*,"  as  he  named  them,  which  were  about  to  be 
celebrated ;  but  a  student,  misled  first  by  curiosity  and  afterwards  by 
zeal,  not  only  was  present  at  the  forbidden  assembly,  but  imprudently 
denounced  the  Orator  who  held  forth  in  it  as  an  Enemy  of  Truth,  a 
Hypocrite,  a  Heretic,  and  a  Reprobate.  In  the  tumult  which  ensued, 
the  rash  youth  forfeited  his  life  on  the  spot ;  the  Library  of  the  Uni* 
Tersity  was  plundered ;  its  choicest  treasures  were  tossed  to  the  flames ; 
and  about  five-and-twenty  Priests,  exclusively  of  a  great  number  grie- 
vously hurt  and  maltreated,  were  barbarously  massacred.  The  Pastou- 
reauXy  dreading  a  reaction,  immediately  withdrew;  the  Bishop  inter*- 
dieted  the  City ;  Blanche  confessed  that  she  had  been  deceived ;  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the  Insurgents.  As  soon 
as  troops  were  put  in  motion,  the  Fanatics  split  into  two  bodies, 
which  were  severally  attacked  and  dispersed.  The  Hungarian,  having 
failed  in  the  performance  of  certain  miracles  which  he  had  invited  the 
rabble  of  Bourgesf  to  witness,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  disappointed 
spectators.  Another  leader,  who  succeeded  him,  was  thrown  overboard 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  by  sea  to  the  land  of  the  Heathen,  from  which 
he  had  originally  dome ;  and  a  third  having  landed  at  Sorham  (Shore- 
ham)  in  England,  collected  about  500  followers,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
torn  in  pieces  in  consequence  of  the  oflence  which  he  gave  in  a  sermon. 
Matthew  Paris  informs  us  that  he  derived  the  particulars  of  his  narra- 
tive, which  we  have  closely  followed,  from  the  lips  of  a  Norman  Monk, 
who,  having  been  seized  by  the  PasU>ureaux,  did  not  escape  from  them 
till  he  had  suflered  a  cruel  beating,  and  who  related  their  enormities  to 
Henry  III.  at  Winchester. 

The  Count  of  Poitiers,  whose  return,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  had 
been  licensed  by  the  King,  anived  in  the  South  of  France  most  oppor- 

*  Diaboii  nmteipuiatioaet, 

f  Bl.  de  Sitnondi  astigns  the  Capital  as  the  icene  of  the  Iliin^rian'g  death,  vii. 
II.  479-  Hat  Matthew  Paris,  when  relating  the  mastacre  of  his  succewor,  caUg  him 
tocium  iwpradicti  Hungari  ^cm  Biturienses  perenieruni,  p.  824 < 
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tunely  to  enter  upon  the  heritage  which  had  devolved  to  his  wife  about 

a  year  before,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  Raymond  of 

A.  D.  1249.  Toulouse.      The   latter  years  of  that  inconstant  Prince 

Sept.  — .    afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign ; 

and  we  learn  with  surprise  that  he,  who  in  his  youth  had 

suffered  so  greatly  for  the  sake  of  tolerance,  in  middle  life  became  a 

bigoted  Persecutor.     He  fostered  the  Inquisition,  and  commanded  and 

witnessed  the  burning  of  eighty  Heretics  at  once  near  his  Palace  at  Agen. 

It  is  probable  that  Louis  had  already  meditated  a  return  to  Europe 

(and   indeed  the  sagacity  of  Joinville  had  detected  this 

A.D.  1254.  intention*)  before  it  was  confirmed  by  intelligence  of  the 

Feb.  — .    death  of  his  mother,  Blanche  t-    The  news  greatly  affected 
him,  and  having  concluded  his  preparations,  he  put  to  sea 

April  25.  with  a  squadron  of  fourteen  ships  on  the  Vigil  of  Saint 
Mark.  His  voyage  was  not  unattended  with  danger ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  his  vessel  struck  upon  a  sand-bank  off  Cyprus, 
he  exhibited  not  only  the  coun^e  and  devotion  of  which  he  had  before 
given  many  examples,  but  virtues  much  less  commonly  found  in  his 
exalted  station,  a  forgetfulness  of  self  and  an  amiable  regard  for  the 
convenience  of  others.  The  divers  sent  down  to  examine  the  ship's 
bottom  reported  that  she  had  lost  eighteen  feet  of  her  keel,  and  both  the 
mariners  and  the  Royal  Council  pronouncing  her  to  be  no  longer  sea- 
worthy in  case  of  a  gale,  most  earnestly  solicited  Louis  to  hasten  his 
removal.  "  Now,"  said  the  King,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
the  matter.  Suppose  I  quit  this  ship,  there  are  five  or  six  hundred 
persons  on  board  who  will  remain  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  for  fear  of 
the  danger  that  may  happen  to  them  should  they  stay  on  board ;  and, 
if  we  land,  they  will  lose  all  hopes  of  returning  to  their  own  Country. 
I  therefore  declare  that  I  will  rather  put  myself,  the  Queen,  and  my 
children  in  this  danger,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  than  make 
such  numbers  of  people  suffer  as  are  now  with  me." 

*  When  JoiuTille  had  undertaken  a  Pilgrimage  to  Tortosa,  the  King  charged 
him  to  bring  "  a  hundred  weight  of  diiFerent-coloured  camlets,  which  he  was  de- 
■irous  to  give  to  the  Cordeliers  on  his  return  to  France.  From  this,  I  guessed  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  set  out  on  his  return  thither." 

These  camlets  produced  an  amusing  adventure.  ^*  You  must  know  that  the 
Queen  had  heard  that  I  had  been  on  a  Pilgrimage,  and  had  brouglit  back  some 
Reh'cs.  I  sent  her,  by  one  of  my  Knights,  four  pieces  of  the  camlets  which  I  had 
mirchased ;  and  when  my  Knight  entered  her  apartment,  she  cast  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  the  camlets  that  were  wrapped  up  in  a  towel.  And  the  Knight,  see- 
ing the  Queen  do  this,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  also.  The  Queen  observing  him, 
■aid,  <  Rise,  Sir  Knight,  it  does  not  become  you  to  kneel  who  are  the  bearer  of  such 
holy  Relics.'  Aly  luiight  replied,  that  it  was  not  Relics,  but  camlets,  that  he  had 
brought  as  a  present  from  me.  When  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  heard  this,  they 
burst  into  laughter ;  and  the  Queen  said,  '  Sir  Knight,  the  Devil  take  your  Lord 
for  having  mi^e  me  kneel  to  a  parcel  of  camlets.*  "  p.  220. 

f  On  December  1,  1252  or  1263 ;  the  year  is  given  varioasly ;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gul.  de  Nangis,  appears  most  agreeable  to 
Joinvillfi's  narrative. 
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This  generous  self-abandonment  was  rewarded  with  safety,  notwith- 
standing  a  violent  storm,  during  which  the  ship  could  not  be  moored  till 
£ve  anchors  had  been  let  go  from  her  bows.     At  the  end  of 
ten  weeks,  the  Royal  company  landed  at  Hieres,  a  town       July  10. 
belonging  to  the  Ck>unt  of  Provence.    Louis,  indeed,  wished 
to  proceed  to  Aig^es-Mortes,  within  his  own  territory ;  but  he  yielded  to 
representations  that  he  had  already  encountered  sufficient  perils  at  sea, 
and  that  a  tedious  delay  might  result  from  persistance  in 
his  intention.     Slowly  and  deliberately,  he  advanced  to  his        Sept.  7. 
Capital,  which  he  re-entered  with  becoming  pomp,  but  in 
no  wise  reflecting  from  his  own  demeanour  the  testimonies  of  joy  lyro' 
fiisely  exhibited  by  the  affection  of  his  People.    The  disasters  in  the 
East  pressed  heavily  upon  his  remembrance,  and  Melancholy  for  a  while 
overwhelmed  him  amid  the  festivities  of  his  Court. 

The  attention  of  Louis  IX.,  after  his  return  from  Palestine,  was 
chiefly  engrossed  by  pacific  negociations  abroad,  and  by  l^slative  en* 
actments  at  home;  substantial  matters  which  greatly  advanced  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  Country,  but  which  the  Chroniclers,  prompt  to 
record  Battles  and  Tournaments,  were  unable  to  appreciate,  and  which 
they  have  therefore  treated  with  disproportionate  rapidity.  The  pen 
of  Joinville  seems  to  lose  its  interest  at  the  same  moment  at  which^his 
sword  is  sheathed ;  and  the  labours  of  Matthew  Paris,  who,  professedly 
writing  English  Annals  only,  has  collected  a  General  History  of  his 
Times,  were  arrested  by  death  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1259.  We 
are  deprived  therefore  of  our  best  guides,  and  those  which  are  left  to  us 
afford  but  very  scanty  intelhgence. 

The  tenderness  of  conscience  evinced  by  Louis  has  sometimes  been 
characterized  as  morbid ;  and,  if  his  policy  is  to  be  estimated  solely  by 
the  rules  which  have  generally  governed  Civil  or  intemational  inter- 
course, there  is  not  a  little  in  it  which  will  occasion  surprise.  But, 
although  we  may  smile  at  the  erroneous  judgment  of  right  and  wrong 
which  induced  him  to  think  he  should  serve  God  better  by  adopting  the 
tonsinne  than  by  continuing  to  wear  the  Crown — an  opinion  which 
yielded  only  to  the  silent  grief  of  his  Queen,  and  to  the  more  loud  and 
vehement  remonstrances  of  his  brother,  of  Anj  on  and  of  Louis  his  Heir- 
apparent* — although  we  may  lament  the  mistaken  piety  which  urged 
him  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Paris,  and  to  deprive  France  of  the 
beneficial  circulation  furnished  by  the  Lombard  Bankers,  who,  while 
thus  rendering  a  dead  capital  fruitful,  were  exiled  and  persecuted  as 
usurers  t — ^we  are  far  more  inclined  to  approve  than  to  condemn,  even  if 

*  The  scene  ii  fally  described  by  Richerins  (Ckron,  Senonemef  ap.  D'Achery,  il. 
p.  645).    The  King  is  said  to  have  been  provoked  m>  far  as  to  have  struck  his  son. 

f  Some  merchants  of  Asti  had  traded  in  France  as  Bankers  for  thirty  yean, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  dated  September  1,  1256^  and  de- 
livered to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  war  with  that  City.  Their  capital  was 
800,000  /trrct;  they  were  150  in  number;  and  they  underwent  a  most  tedious  and 
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regarded  as  mete  worldly  diplomacy,  the  measure*  which  he  adopts 
towards  both  England  and  Aragon. 

The  right  of  conquest,  if  considered  as  a  moral  right,  is  doubtless  of 
all  others  the  most  untenable :  it  is,  indeed,  an  abuse  of  Language  to 
connect  the  word  Right  with  an  acquisition  torn  by  violence  from  a 
former  owner.  Somewhat,  however,  is  due  to  prescription;  and  the 
stability  of  Society  demands  that  a  term  should  be  fixed  beyond  which 
a  claim,  even  if  originally  unjust,  may  be  confirmed  by  possession. 
Whether  that  term  had  passed  since  Philippe  Auguste  had  wrested  hia 
continental  dominions  from  John  of  England  may  perhaps  be  a  nice 
question;  but  Henry  III.  was  incessant  in  his  reclamation  of  the  Pro- 
vinces which  his  father  had  lost,  and  Louis  felt  oppressed  rather  than 
elevated  by  the  successes  of  his  grandfather. 

Even  during  the  year  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade,  Louis  had 

not  obscurely  expressed  his  wishes  relative  to  Normandy 
A.D.  1255.  and  Aquitaine,  while  present  at  a  magnificent  Banquet 

given  by  his  brother  of  England,  at  that  time  visiting  Paris 
under  a  safe-conduct*.  For  a  season,  however,  the  opposition  of  the 
French  Barons  prevailed ;  and  the  King  of  France  was  compelled  to 

remain  content  with  an  extension  of  the  Truce,  which  was 
A.  D.  1259.  on  the  eve  of  expiring.    But  a  definitive  Treaty  t  was  con- 
May  20.     eluded  between  three  and  four  years  afterwards,  in  which, 

if  Louis  did  not  completely  heal  his  wounds  of  conscience, 
he  at  least  laid  much  unction  to  them,  by  generously  according  to  Henry 
a  restitution  which  the  hourly  increasing  disaffection  of  his  Nobles  ren- 
dered him  utterly  hopeless  of  attaining  by  force  of  arms.  The  King  of 
England  renounced  all  claim  upon  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Poitou,  and  agreed  to  pay  homage  as  a  Peer  of  France  and  Aqui- 
taine, for  Perigord,  Limousin,  Agenois,  and  parts  of  Quercy 
Dec.  4.         and  Saintonge.     The  homage  was  accordingly  performed  |, 

but  before  Henry  could  quit  the  dominions  of  France, 
whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  purpose,  a  heavy  calamity,  not  to  be 
compensated  by  any  accession  of  honour,  had  befallen  her  King. 
His  eldest  son,  Louis,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 

was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  speedily  proved  mortal. 
Dec.  25.       Henry,  without  delay,  returned  to  Paris,  and  offered  such 

consolation  as  the  bitterness  of  the  loss  permitted,  expressing 
a  wish  to  be  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  deceased  Prince's  coffin  in  hia 
Funeral  procession. 
Of  this  Peace  with  England,  Joinville  has  recorded  the  King's  own 

cruel  imprisonment.  Chron.  Asteme,  ap.  Muratari,  xi.  p.  142.  In  January,  1268, 
another  Ordinance  banished  from  France  all  the  Lombards  and  Cahomins,  or  in- 
habitants of  Cahors  in  Ganconvy  who  trafficked  aK  Bankers  and  wlio  sliould  refuse 
to  discontinue  their  profession.     Ordonn.  de  France,  i.  p.  85. 

*  Matthew  Paris  has  described  this  Banquet  very  fully,  p.  899. 

t  Fmdera,  i,  p.  383.  |  Qui.  de  Naugis,  245. 
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■entimentsi  with  which,  as  we  have  expressed  ounelves  above,  we  in 
great  measure  concur.  The  Council,  it  seems,  earnestly  opposed  the 
meMure,  and  said  to  him»  "  Sire,  we  marvel  greatly  how  you  can  con- 
sent to  the  King  of  England  keeping  so  large  a  tract  of  your  territories, 
which  your  predecessors  have  conquered  from  him  for  ill  conduct,  and 
which  it  seems  you  have  not  duly  considered,  nor  will  he  he  any  way 
gratefid  for  it.*'  To  this  the  King  answered,  that  he  was  well  aware  the 
King  of  England  and  his  predecessors  had  most  justly  forfeited  the  lands 
they  held,  and  that  he  never  meant  to  restore  any  thing  but  what  he  was 
in  justice  bounden  to  do.  But  he  should  make  this  restoration  in  order 
to  coniinn  and  strengthen  that  union  which  ought  to  exist  between  them 
and  their  children,  who  were  cousins-german.  The  King  added,  ^*  And 
by  thus  acting,  I  think  I  shall  do  a  very  good  work,  for  in  the  first  place 
I  shall  establish  a  Peace,  and  shall  then  make  him  my  vassal,  which  he 
IB  not  yet,  as  he  has  never  paid  me  homage*." 

Not  even  our  own  first  James  entertained  higher  respect  for  the 
Scriptural  maxim  of  the  blessedness  of  Peacemakers  (Beati  Pacifici) 
than  did  Louis  IX.  in  his  commerce  with  the  other  Princes  of  Christen- 
dom. In  two  Private  Wars  he  acted  as  Mediator,  until  he  suppressed 
them  by  positive  Edict f*  In  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  actuated  him 
in  his  Treaty  with  England,  he  surrendered  to  James  of  Aragon  the 
imaginary  right  over  Catalonia  with  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
victories  of  Charlemagne  had  invested  his  successors ;  and  he  received 
in  return  a  cession  of  the  numerous  and  very  complicated  infeodations 
which  the  Spanish  Prince  asserted  in  the  South  of  France.  The  renun- 
ciations on  each  side  were  more  of  pretension  than  of  reality ;  but  pro- 
bably, on  that  very  account,  the  conquest  over  pride  necessary  for  their 
completion  became  the  more  difficult ;  and  the  reluctance  to  surrender 
the  disputed  privilege  was,  perhaps,  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  that  privilege  was  indebted  to  Fancy  a*  n.  1262. 
for  its  nominal  value.  This  alliance  was  afterwards  more  May  — . 
closely  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  Isabella,  a  daughter 
of  James,  and  Philip,  that  son  of  Louis  who  was  destined  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  chief  reforms  to  which  Louis  addressed  himself,  exclusively  of  the 
extinction  of  Private  Wars  which  we  have  already  noticed,  tended  to  the 
abolition  of  Judicial  combats ;  a  regulation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Code ; 
and  an  adjustment  of  the  Coinage.  The  suppression  of  the  Wager  of 
Battle  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task;  for  its  existence  had  been  strongly 
interwoven  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  French  Nobility.  But 
Louis  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  absurdity  which  demanded  a  new 
miracle  from  God  in  every  fresh  instance  of  appeal ;  and  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  giving  the  written  Law  that  authority  which  bad  hitherto 

*  Joinville,  2^3.  f  January,  1257.     Ordmn,  tit  France^  i.  84, 
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been  usurped  over  it  by  the  sword.    In  his  second  attempt,  after  a  long 
struggle,  he  obtained  a  partial  reduction  of  the  odious  immunities  as- 
sert^ by  the  Clergy ;  and  the  Pope  consented  that,  for  Jkiqrani  and 
enormous  crimes^  in  which  guilt  wcu  evident^  Priests,  after  degradation 
from  their  Orders,  might  become  amenable  to  the  same  Tribunals  before 
which  Laymen  would  be  cited  for  similar  offences.    To  an  Ordinance 
published  in  March  1268,  and  known  in  History  as  the  Pragmatic 
Sanciian*^f  is  usually  referred  the  foundation  of  [the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.     It  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  Ecclesiastical  elections, 
and  the  rights  of  collation  and  of  patronage  in  Benefices ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  consent  both  of  the  King  [and  of  the  National  Church  as 
requisite  preliminary  sanctions  for  those  levies  of  money  which  Rome 
had  heretofore  imposed  without  any  control.     The  text  of  the  original 
Pragmatic  Sanction  is  by  no  means  definite  or  precise ;  perhaps  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  so,  and  the  subtle  expositions  of  later  commentators 
have,  no  doubt,  enlarged  its  operation,  not  beyond  the  extent  to  which 
the  wishes  of  its  author  inclined,  but  assuredly  far  beyond  that  to  which 
his  power  reached.    The  right  of  private  mintage  claimed  by  most  of 
the  great  Barons  had  become  a  source  of  frightful  abuse;  and  the 
depreciated  coinage  arising  from  it,  which  swelled  many  individual  for- 
tunes beyond  a  healthy  limit,  was  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 
A  jealous  exclusion  of  foreign  money,  as  it  was  termed,  prevailed  in 
almost  every  separate  Province,  and  even  in  many  of  the  subdivisions ; 
and  the  frequent  exchanges  which  became  necessary  in  consequence  of 
that  restriction,  were  always  negoeiated  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  holder. 
By  a  gradual  and  judicious  legislation,  without  any  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  property,  Louis  established  the  general  control  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  an  undebased  and  a 
uniform  currency  t- 

So  great  was  the  celebrity  which  Louis  had  attained  for  wisdom  and 
justice,  that  his  arbitration  was  sought  by  each  of  the  contending 
Parties  in  the  Civil  dissensions  which  had  long  agitated  England.  It  is 
not  here  that  any  detail  is  required  of  the  weakness  and  the  faithlessness 
of  Henry  III. ;  of  the  turbulence  and  insubordination  of  his  Barons. 
The  Provisions  of  Oxford^  wrung  from  the  King  in  1258,  had  placed 

the  Throne  under  the  control  of  a  factious  Oligarchy;  and 

A.  D.  1 264.  after  five  years  of  mutual  outrage,  Henry  on  the  one  hand,  and 

Jan.  23.     Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  other,  appealed 

to  Louis  for  the  confirmation  or  the  rejection  of  those  vex- 

*  An  Instrument  issued  by  Charles  VII.  in  1438,  bean  a  similar  title,  and  is  yet 
more  pointedly  hostile  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome  than  the  Edict  of  St.  Louis.  For 
more  respecting  these  Ordinances  our  Note  on  the  last-named  Edict  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

r  f  Vellv  has  treated  the  Legislation  of  St.  Louis  with  much  research ;  and  M.  de 
Sismondi  has,  perhaps,  collect  all  that  can  now  be  discovered  respecting  it  in  an 
admirable  Chapter,  vii.  11. 
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atiouB  Statatei .  In  a  Conference  held  at  Anuens,  the  King  of  France, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  pronounced  a  sentence  which 
the  disputants  had  bound  themselTes  to  receive  as  final.  It  affirmed  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  to  be  destructive  of  the  Royal  honour  and  autho- 
rity; to  be  Uie  cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Church,  and  of  the  losses  to  which  so  many  persons. 
Spiritual  and  Secular,  native  and  foreign,  had  been  exposed.  It  spoke 
of  greater  perils  as  likely  to  ensue ;  and  therefore  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  it  annulled  those  Provisions,  and  every  subsequent  Act 
or  Ordinance  which  had  arisen  out  of  their  promulgation  *.  The  Barons, 
notwithstanding  their  oaths,  rejected  this  unfavourable  decision,  and  the 
immediate  renewal  of  CivU  War  prevented  any  further  hope  from 
mediation. 

The  course  adopted  by  Louis  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  Italy  was  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  his  pacific  conduct.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  1250,  had  been  followed  in  less  than  four  years  by  that 
of  his  son  and  successor  Conrad  IV.  t*  from  whose  son  Conradin,  at 
that  time  an  infant,  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  usurped  by 
his  uncle  Manfred,  a  natural  child  of  the  deceased  Frederic.  The 
hatred  of  the  See  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  changes  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Papal  Chair,  still  pursued  the  Line  of  Hohenstauffen, 
even  in  this  illegitimate  branch,  and  it  was  transmitted  as  an  he- 
reditary possession  from  Innocent  IV.  through  Alexander  IV.  and 
Urban  IV.,  to  the  IV^  Clement  J.  Interference  in  Germany  itself  was 
forbidden  by  the  independence  of  the  Electoral  Princes ;  and  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  an  Emperor  decidedly 
in  the  Guelph  interest,  Alexander  contented  himself  by  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  Throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  that  of  Germany,  and  to 
establish  upon  the  former  a  Feudatory,  and  therefore  a  Champion  of  the 
Churcb.  Various  alliances  for  this  purpose  were  projected  by  Alex- 
ander, and  by  his  successors  who  adopted  a  similar  policy ;  and  the 
Crown,  which  was  in  truth  to  be  conquered  from  Manfred,  was  offered  as 
an  investiture  which  Rome  had  a  full  right  to  bestow.  The  vanity  of 
Henry  III.  of  England  was  long  deluded  into  a  hope  of  at- 
taining the  prize  for  his  second  son  Edmund ;  and,  during  a.  d.  1256. 
six  years,  his  coffers  were  prodigally  emptied  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pontiffs,  in  order  to  secure  the  acquisition.  When  evident  symptoms 
appeared  of  the  near  exhatmtion  of  these  treasures,  and  the  difficulties 
of  Henry  manifestly  rendered  the  prospect  of  future  subsidies  most  un- 
certain. Urban  IV.  cast  his  eyes  upon  France  for  surer  support,  and  he 

*  Fetdrra,  i.  433. 

t  Manfred  wu  suspected,  bat  probably  withont  good  reasoiii  of  having  poisoned 
Conrad. 

t  Alexander  IV.  was  elected  Pope  December  21, 12S4;  Urban  IV.  (Jacques  de 
Troie,  a  Frenchman)  Augusts  1261 ;  and  Clement  IV.  (another  Frenchman^  Qui 
Fnloodi)  February,  1266. 
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tendered  the  Crown  of  the  Sicilies  to  Louie  IX.  for  either  one  of  hie 
Mont)  or  one  of  hie  brothers. 

Although  Manfred  was  a  Usurper,  and  as  such  might  be  attacked 
without  any  breach  of  natural  justice,  yet  Conradin  was  the  legitimate 
King ;  the  title  of  Edmund  of  England  also  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Popes  from  the  moment  at  which  they  had  begun  to  receive  his  payments; 
and  these  stubborn  facts,  which  weighed  nothing  in  the  Vatican,  offered 
themselves  as  strong  objections  to  the  more  scrupulous  conscience  of 
Louis.  Urban,  in  reply,  thanked  God  for  the  King's  disinterestedness, 
but  insisted  upon  his  own  right  to  determine  upon  the  abstract  justice  of 
his  propositiou.  Euough  had  been  done  by  Louis  when  he  refused 
direct  participation  in  a  measure  which  his  moral  sense  disapproved ; 
and  leaving  a  free  choice  open  to  his  brother,  he  was  perhaps  by  no 
means  sorry  that  the  ambitious  temper  which  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
always  manifested,  was  likely  to  find  exercise  beyond  the  confines  of 
France. 

Charles,  accordingly,  having  first  accepted  the  Senatorship  of  Rome, 

with  which  high  magistracy  he  was  invested  by  her  Citizens, 
▲.  D.  1263.  negociated  with  the  Holy  See,  most  ably  and  much  to  his 

advantage,  for  the  loftier  dignity  of  Kingship.  In  little 
more  than  a  month  after  he  had  received  his  Crown  from  the  hands  of 

Clement  IV.,  who  had  become  Pope,  he  totally  defeated  and 

A.  D.  1266.. killed  his  opponent  Manfred,  in  the  Battle  of  Grandella. 

Feb.  26.     Conradin,  who  had  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  was 

still  his  rival ;  but  the  capture  of  the  young  Prince  at 
Tagliacozzo,  and  his  speedy  committal  to  the  executioner,  confirmed 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  Kingdom,  at  the  everlasting  expense  of  his  good 
name.  Few  incidents  in  History  are  more  calculated  to  awaken  just 
indignation  than  the  untimely  end  of  the  brave,  wronged,  and  gallant 
Conradin  *. 

Charles  of  Anjou  thus  founded  the  first  dynasty  of  his  House  which 
reigpied  over  the  Sicilies.  The  pretensions  which  Aragon  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  rested  on  a  marriage  between 
Pedro,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James,  and  Constance  a  daughter  of 
Manfred,  celebrated  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  nuptials  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  between  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Aragonese 
Princess  Isabella. 

It  was  more,  however,  by  new  disasters  in  the  East  than  by  the 

political  state  of  neighbouring  Countries  that  the  anxiety  of 
A*  n.  1263.  Louis  was  excited;  and  intelligence  that  Bendoadar,  Sultan 

of  Egypt,  had  appeared  before  Acre  with  30,000  Mamlouks ; 
and  had  expressed  a  fixed  resolution  to  chase  the  Christians  from  the  little 

*  A  full  ftndi  as  nsual,  a  most  perspiaious  account  of  Charles  of  Anjou*s  establiali- 
ment  in  Naples  is  given  by  M.  de  Sismondi.    Hitt.dn  Rep,  Ital.  turn.  iii.  ch.  21. 
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tcmtory  wUch  ttiU  rsmaiaed  to  them,  keenly  revived  the  King's  earlier 
enthonatm.  The  Popes,  indeed,  occupied  by  their  projects  of  vengeance 
against  Manfred,  lightly  estimated  the  common  danger  of  their  flock ; 
and  CsBsarea,  Sidon,  and  Ja£b  were  permitted  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
Infideb,  while  the  See  of  Rome  promised  Indulgences  not  to  those  who 
took  the  Cross  for  the  relief  of  Palestine,  but  to  the  Crusaders  who 
engaged  in  the  Holy  War  waged  by  the  Head  of  Christendom 
against  a  Christian  Prince.  The  fall  of  Antioch,  the  mas-  a.  n.  1268. 
aacre  of  21,000  of  its  inhabitants,  the  slavery  of  100,000 
more,  and  the  conversion  of  that  once  flourishing  metropolis  into  a 
deserted  waste,  at  length  compelled  attention;  and  when  Louis  IX. 
avowed  his  design  of  resuming  the  Cross,  the  fear  of  scandal  prohibited 
Clement  from  longer  inactivity.  He  charged  his  Legate  in  France,  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Cecilia,  to  exert  himself  in  concert  with  the  King  for 
all  the  requisite  preparations. 

Before  Louis  had  completed  his  arrangements,  the  Holy  See  was 
again  vacant  by  the  death  of  Clement;  but  the  interregnum  which 
followed  by  no  means  influenced  the  pious  resolutions  of  the  King.  The 
succour  afforded  by  Rome  hitherto  had  been  tardy  and  unimportant; 
and  Louis  had  acted  not  in  obedience  to  any  dictates  of  the  Church,  but 
to  those  of  his  own  conscience.  His  project,  however,  was  by  no  means 
fivourably  admitted  in  France.  Continued  disasters  had  greatly  weak- 
ened the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Preaching 'of  the  Crusades  had  for* 
merly  been  received ;  and  the  known  feebleness  of  body  to  which  Louis 
was  personally  reduced,  occasioned  a  reasonable  conviction  that  he  was 
most  unfit  to  command  a  military  expedition  directed  to  a  distant 
Country  and  an  unhealthy  climate.  The  ardour  of  even  Joinville  was 
chilled.  The  faithful  Seneschal,  when  summoned  by  the  King  to  Paris, 
although,  as  he  tells  us,  ignorant  of  the  cause  for  which  his  attendance 
was  required,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  quartan  ague ;  till  Louis 
replied,  that  he  had  enough  of  people  who  could  efiect  his  cure,  and 
urged  his  ancient  companion  in  arms  to  come,  by  the  love  which  he  bore 
him.  A  very  unnecessary  vision  revealed  the  King's  design  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  was  publicly  notified;  and  then  Joinville,  although 
strongly  pressed  to  undertake  the  Pilgrimage,  resolutely  declined.  It  is 
plain  that  he  held  an  opinion,  which  he  tells  us  others  had  frequently 
expressed  in  his  hearing,  that  those  who  advised  Louis  to  the  Crusade 
were  *^  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  sinned  deadly ;"  for  ^'  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  his  Kingdom  of  France,  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  all 
lived  peaceably  and  in  security,  but  the  moment  he  left  it  things  began 
to  decline." 

If  any  proof  of  Joinville's  veracity  in  his  former  relations  were  needed, 
beyond  that  which  is  so  amply  furnished  by  internal  evidence,  it  is  to  be 
found,  we  think,  in  his  very  guarded  silence  concerning  this  second 
Crusade.   "  Of  the  expedition  to  Tunis,"  he  tells  us, "  I  will  say  nothing, 
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for  I  was  not  of  it,  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  insert  any  thing  in  this 
book,  but  what  I  am  perfectly  certain  is  true."  The  provisions  of  the 
King  were  made  as  if  he  entertained  a  presentiment  that  he  was  bidding 
a  final  adieu  to  France.  Apanages  ample  in  extent  were  bestowed  upon 
each  of  his  sons;  the  marriages  of  his  betrothed  daughten  were  expe- 
dited*;  and  a  Regency  was  carefully  selected.  The  two  administrators 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  Louis  rested,  were  Matthew,  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  of  the  noble  Family  of  Vend6me,  who  had  exhibited  much  ability 
in  the  government  of  his  Monastery ;  and  Simon  de  Nesle,  a  brave 
soldier,  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Royal  confidence,  and  inheriting  by 
marriage  the  County  of  Ponthiou. 
The  Genoese,  from  whom  the  King  had  hired  vessels  for  his  expe 

dition,  had  engaged  that  they  should  be  fully  equipped, 
A.  n.  1270.  at  Aigues-Mortes,  by  the  commencement  of  May;    and 

there,  accordingly,  the  gathering  took  place  at  the  appointed 
season.  Numerous  delays,  however,  occurred  in  the  maritime  depart- 
ment; and  two  months,  which  Louis  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and 
in  various  Pilgrimages,  were  spent  by  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves 
under  him,  much  less  to  their  satisfaction,  on  the  sickly  shores  of  Lan- 

guedoc.    Some  quarrels  had  arisen,  some  blood  had  been 
July  1 .     shed,  and  some  executions  had  been  deemed  necessary  before 

the  embarkation  finally  took  place.  Disease  had  then 
become  rooted  in  the  armament  by  this  untoward  lingering;  and  when 
a  deficiency  of  water  or  of  provisions  made  a  landing  necessary  at 
Cagliari  in  Sardinia  f^  the  mortality  became  alarming.  The  impatience 
thus  generated  among  his  troops  was  perhaps  one  of  the  leading  causes 
which  induced  Louis  to  adopt  the  unexpected  determination  of  con- 
ducting his  armament  neither  to  Palestine  nor  even  to  Egypt,  the  points 
on  which  Bendoadar  was  most  assailable;  but  to  Tunis,  a  State  with 
which  he  was  altogether  unconnected.  According  to  the  bigoted  prin- 
ciples which  influenced  the  Crusaders,  Grod  was  served  alike  by  the 
destruction  of  any  dissidents  from  their  own  creed ;  and  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  Pagans,  or  even  Christian  Heretics,  had  at  various  times  been  the 
objects  of  a  Holy  War.  From  Cagliari  the  coast  of  Africa  might  be 
gained  in  three  days  ;  that  of  Damietta  or  of  Acre  required  a  voy^  of 
at  least  thirty ;  and  this  tedious  preliminary  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
vows  was  contemplated  with  invincible  disgust.  Tunis,  moreover, 
abounded  in  wealth ;  and  its  pillage  afforded  strong  temptation  to  ava- 
rice, one  of  the  sins  by  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Hermit  Peter,  the 

*  Blanche  was  married  to  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castile.  The  Crown  was  usurped  from  her  issue  by  their  uncle,  Sancho  IV »  Mar- 
garet was  married  to  John  Duke  of  Brabant. 

t  Twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  voyage  between  Algues-Mortes  and  Cagliari ; 
a  length  of  time  not  to  be  accounted  for  unless  by  ahnost  incredible  errors  in  sea* 
manshjp. 
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majority  of  those  who  engaged  under  the  crusading  banner  had  been 
most  easily  beset.  It  mattered  little  that  the  reigning  King,  Muley 
Mostanca,  so  far  from  having  provoked  hostilities,  had  even  held  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  France,  and  that  his  ambassadors  had  been  en- 
tertained during  that  very  year  at  the  Court  of  Paris,  Cause  for  dispute 
might  be  at  any  moment  invented ;  and  if  no  other  were  to  be  found, 
what  more  ready  source  of  quarrel  could  be  desired  than  that  which 
Invasion  itself  would  furnish  ? 

Reasoning  such  as  this,  however  conclusive  it  might  be  with  the 
mixed  band  which  followed  in  his  train,  was  yet  by  no  means  likely  to 
be  admitted  by  the  pure  and  upright  spirit  of  Louis  himself;  and  to 
produce  conviction  in  his  mind,  arguments  of  a  widely  different  nature 
were  required.  We  know  not  the  process  by  which  he  was  led^  to  con- 
sent to  the  general  wishes  of  his  army,  nor  the  persons  by  whom  that 
consent  was  obtained;  but  there  is  authority  for  believing  that  he 
cherished  a  hope  of  converting  the  King  of  Tunis  to  Christianity ;  that 
he  entertained  a  conviction  of  that  Prince's  favotu'able  disposition  to  the 
change ;  and  that  he  conceived  the  presence  of  a  powerful  army,  by 
overawing  the  unbelieving  Africans,  might,  above  all  other  means,  con- 
tribute to  that  most  desirable  object*. 

It  is  probable  that  Charles  of  Anjou  also  was  deeply  implicated  in 
these  transactions ;  that  his  secret  agents  foimd  means  to  profit  by  the 
irritation  of  the  Knights,  and  addressed  themselves  dexterously  to  stimu- 
late the  piety  of  the  King.  Tunis  had  once  been  tributary  to  Sicily; 
and  Charles,  now  confirmed  upon  the  Throne  of  the  latter  Kingdom, 
might  hope  to  make  his  brother  an  instrument  by  which  the  lost  ascend- 
ancy over  the  former  should  be  regained,  or  perhaps  a  still  more  extensive 
influence  established.  The  subtilty,  the  selfishness,  and  the  ambition 
of  Charles  contribute  to  strengthen  this  suspicion ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
to  the  delay  occasioned  by  awaiting  his  co-operation,  the  fatal  close  of 
the  campaign  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

The  French  made  their  first  lodgment  on  a  desert  Island  off  the  Port 
of  Ancient  Carthage;  on  which  barren  shore  they  suffered  acutely,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  fresh  water  and  the  reflection  of  the  Sun 
from  the  burning  sands.  Ailer  three  days'  painful  occupation,  they 
moved  forward  upon  Carthage  itself,  among  whose  ruins  only  a  single 
tower  remained  defensible.  But  the  extensive  vaults  and  catacombs  of 
the  former  Capital  afforded  refuge  to  countless  throngs  of  fugitives;  who, 
after  the  fortress  had  been  sacked,  were  exposed  to  a  miserable  destruc- 
tion, and  who  every  day  were  suffocated  within  their  hiding-places,  or 
ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword  if  they  attempted  escape. 

The  King  of  Tunis,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  most  unprovoked 

*  GqI.  de  Nangit,  ap.  Dochetne,  Script,  Frmc,  v.  387.  Gaoffroi  do  Beaoliea 
(Confctior  to  St.  Loaii),  id.  ibid.  462. 
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aggression,  despatched  an  Envoy  to  the  French  camp,  with  a  statement 
that  there  were  numerous  Christians  resident  in  his  dominions  whose 
heads  would  be  forfeited  if  Louis  should  advance  one  step  farther  on  his 
march.  On  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  released  from  the  im- 
prisonment to  which  they  had  been  consigned,  on  the  moment  at  which 
the  invaders  should  T&-imbark.  The  menace  was  scarcely  necessary ; 
for  Pestilence  had  already  commenced  a  surer  vengeance  than  any  force 
of  the  Barbarians  could  have  worked  by  the  sword.  Louis  himself  was 
quartered  in  Carthage,  while  his  soldiers  remained  encamped  in  the  rich 
gardens  environing  its  ruins.  That  position  was  fortified  and  protected 
by  a  fosse ;  but  clouds  of  Moorish  horsemen  hovered  round,  cut  offevery 
straggler,  excited  perpetual  terror,  and  manoeuvring  according  to  their 
usual  rapid  warfare,  disappeared  unharmed  whenever  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  them  to  pitched  combat.  The  King,  nevertheless,  had  resolved 
to  continue  in  this  station  till  Charles  of  Anjou  should  arrive  with  his 
promised  reinforcements ;  and  day  passed  after  day  in  fruitless  expec- 
tation of  his  appearance.  Meantime,  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops 
was  disabled  from  service  by  ophthalmia  or  dysentery;  the  stagnant 
pools  on  the  sea-shore  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with  malaria  gene- 
rated by  the  foulness  of  exhalation ;  the  tanks  which  were  to  supply 
drink  became  exhausted,  or  were  filled  with  venomous  and  disgusting 
reptiles ;  the  hot  winds  of  the  Desert  blasted  the  herbage,  and  rolled 
before  it  mountains  of  sand,  which  clogged  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  all  who 
were  exposed  to  it.  Within  eight  days  after  the  occupation  of  Carthage, 
the  French  camp  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  charnel-house ; 
Bnd  many  of  the  leaders  had  fallen  victims  to  infection.     Philip  the 

Heir-apparent,  and  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  the  Count 
Aug.  3.    of  Nevers,  were  numbered  among  the  sick.    The  latter  did 

not  long  struggle  with  his  malady,  and  his  death,  which 
Aug.  7.    occasioned  poignant  sorrow  to  his  father,  was  succeeded 

within  a  few  days  by  that  of  the  Papal  Legate  the  Cardinal 
d'Albi. 

At  length,  amid  all  this  complicated  misery,  the  grief  and  terror  of 
the  army  were  immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  announcement  that  the 
King  himself  was  infected.  The  debility  of  his  frame,  shattered  by 
former  sufferings  in  Egypt  and  by  the  long  practice  of  frequent  absti- 
nence and  penance,  permitted  little  expectation  of  recovery ;  yet,  during 
two  and  twenty  days,  hope  alternated  with  fear ;  and  his  followers 
could  ill  be  persuaded  that  a  master  so  justly  beloved  was  in  truth  to 
be  wrested  from  them.  As  his  last  moments  approached,  he  delivered 
to  his  son  Philip  a  Paper  of  Instructions,  meditated  (as  is  proved  by 
many  passages  which  it  contained)  during  the  season  of  health.  It 
presents  an  epitome  of  the  principles  upon  which  his  own  policy  had 
been  framed ;  and  by  which  he  fervently  hoped  that  that  of  his  successor 
would  be  guided.  Fear  of  God,  sincerity  of  intentioui  firmness  in  action, 


respect  for  the  Church,  and  a  desire  to  seek  Peace  and  to  ensue  it 
with  all  men  are  strenuoosly  inculcated ;  and  few  documents  proceeding 
firam  a  merely  Human  pen,  none,  assuredly,  dictated  hy  a  Royal  teacher, 
approach  it  in  truth,  in  piety,  and  in  nohle  simplicity.  Thus  having  com- 
pleted that  which  he  considered  to  be  his  last  earthly  duty,  the. few 
remaining  hours  which  he  smrived  were  devoted  to  prayer,  ejaculation, 
and  the  farewell  offices  of  the  Church.  Having  been  placed,  at  his  own 
request,  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  he  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
expired  about  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty«*fourth  of  his  reign  *«  having  exhibited 
▼irtues  which  are  confessed  by  a  writer  who  was  seldom  just  to  Kings  after 
he  had  ceased  to  flatter  them,  and  who  is  always  hostile  to  Christians,  to 
remind  us  equally  of  a  Saint  and  a  Herof.  The  bones  of  Louis  IX. 
were  conveyol  to  Paris,  and  buried  in  St.  Denis.  The  flesh  which  had 
been  separated  from  them,  underwent  a  curious  process  of  embalment, 
and  was  interred  together  with  the  entrails  at  Palermo.  When  the 
King,  seven  and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  was  canonized  by  Boni«i 
face  YIIL,  his  bones  were  translated  from  their  first  resting-place  and 
borne  with'  much  pomp  and  solemnity  to  a  more  honourable  depository, 
among  the  other  Relics  which  Louis  himself,  while  yet  alive,  had  col 
lected  in  La  Scdnie  Chapelle, 
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of  ihe  Templan^Final  decree  of  the  Coandl  of  Vienna  rapecttng  Boniface- 
Latter  yean  and  death  of  Philip  IV. 

No  King  ever  succeeded  to  a  Throne  under  circumstances  of  greater  per- 
sonal calamity  than  those  which  environed  Philip  III.  (/e 
A.  n,  1270.  Hardi)  at  the  moment  of  his  father's  decease.  Disahled  by 
sickness,  and  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying,  he  was  in 
hourly  expectation  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Tunisians,  whose  ven- 
geance had  been  wantonly  provoked.  Great  therefore  must  have  been  his 
joy  when  the  sails  of  his  uncle  of  Anjou  were  descried,  and  when  the  long- 
expected  armament  from  Sicily  entered  the  Port  of  Carthage,  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Louis  expired .  Charles  of  Anjou  was  an  able 
General,  and  during  the  two  months  in  which  he  exercised  command,  not- 
withstanding the  lamentable  weakness  to  which  the  French  were  reduced, 
he  saved  them  from  military  disaster ;  he  was  a  yet  more  able  diplomatist, 
and  he  continued  a  n^ociation  (which  he  had  secretly  been  carrying  on 
during  the  whole  war,  and  which  indeed  had  occasioned  his  delay)  till  his 
subtilty  obtained  an  advantageous  Treaty.  The  King  of  Tunis,  dread- 
ing the  impatience  of  his  own  refractory  subjects  not  less  than  the  hos- 
tility of  the  invaders,  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  near  approach  of 
a  season  in  which  operations  might  be  effectually  commenced  against  his 
Capital;  and  he  was  eager,  even  at  an  exorbitant  price,  to  rescue  himself 
from  the  hazards  of  dethronement  and  loss  of  life.  He  consented,  there- 
fore, to  release  the  Christians  whom  he  had  thrown  into  chains;  to 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religious  Worship  in  his  dominions ; 
to  open  his  Ports  to  European  merchants;  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
War  by  a  payment  of  210,000  ounces  of  gold;  and  furthermore,  to 
send  20,000  doubloons  annually  as  a  tribute  to  the  King  of 
Oct  29.  Sicily.  On  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  the  Crusaders 
immediately  re-embarked;  but  their  misfortunes  had  not 
yet  terhiinated.  A  fearful  storm,  on  their  arrival  off  Trapani,  swallowed 
up  eighteen  of  their  largest  ships  and  a  much  greater  number  of  trans- 
ports; and  many  Knights,  great  part  of  the  warlike  equipments,  and  all 
the  money  and  booty  obtained  at  Tunis,  perished  in  the  waves.  A  band 
of  English  Confederates,  enrolled  under  the  command  of  Prince  Edward, 
Heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  which  he  afterwards  wore  with  so  much 
glory,  escaped  undamaged  by  this  tempest ;  and  as  they  had  honourably 
abstained  from  participation  in  the  bargain  with  the  Infidels,  and  were 
resolutely  bent  upon  fulfilling  their  vow  by  proceeding  onward  to  Pales- 
tine, popular  belief  regarded  their  safety  as  a  proof  of  Divine  favour.  In 
those  days  of  easy  credulity,  events  of  more  ordinary  character  were  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  miracles,  and  the  intervention  of  Heaven  was  often 
supposed  to  be  exerted  for  the  promotion  of  objects  far  less 
A.  D.  1271.  worthy  than  those  which  we  have  just  noticed.  The  new 
May  22r  King  entered  his  Capital  in  melancholy  pomp.  Five  coffins 
followed  in  his  train,  conveying  to  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis 
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tbe  retDftins  of  his  father,  of  his  brother,  of  his  brother-in-law  Thibaud, 
Kii^  of  Nararre,  who  had  expired  at  Trapani  worn  down  by  the  fatigues 
of  luB  late  campaign,  of  his  Qaeen  Isabella  of  Aragon,  and  of  a  babe 
who  survived  only  a  few  hours  after  an  accident  which,  by  giving  him 
premature  birth,  occasioned  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  Funeral  rites 
of  BO  many  illustrious  persons  postponed  the  festivities  of 
the  Coronation ;  and  soon  after  its  performance,  one  more  Aug.  — • 
victim  of  the  fatal  expedition  to  Carthage  was  added  to  the 
losses  of  the  Royal  House.  By  the  demise  of  his  uncle  Alphonso,  with- 
out  issue,  which  then  occurred,  Philip  re-united  the  Fief  of  Poitou  to 
the  Crown,  and  annexed  also  to  his  dominions  the  far  more  important 
County  of  Toulouse.  Jane,  the  consort  of  Alphonso,  to  whom  that 
rich  portion  had  bdonged,  and  in  whose  person  even  the  female  line  of 
her  ancient  House  became  extinct,  outlived  her  husband  only  a  single 
day. 

The  period  during  which  Philip  III.  reigned,  although  distinguished 
by  great  events  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  singularly  devoid  of  interest 
in  France  itself.    The  Crown  of  the  Empire,  after  a  long  interregnum, 
was  obtained  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Gregory  X.  (one  of  the  most 
able  and  most  upright  Pontiffs  who  have  filled  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter)  for  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh ;  a  Swiss  Gentleman,  a.  d.  1213* 
whose  narrow  possessions  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  rock    Sept.  30. 
crowned  by  his  Castle ;  but  whose  talents  and  virtues  justly 
elevated  him  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  made  him  the  founder  of  a 
long  Race  of  hereditary  Princes.      Of  this  important  change,  Philip 
appears  to  have  remained  an  unconcerned  spectator ;  and  his  inglorious 
existence,  indeed,  is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  some  dark  intrigues  in  his 
own  Court.    In  the  outset  of  his  reign,  he  reduced  to  obedience  Roger 
Bernard,  Count  of  Foix,  who  offered  a  very  dangerous  opposition  to  the 
Royal  authority ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  which  he  made  to 
establish,  as  heirs  to  the  Throne  of  Castile,  the  children  of 
his  sister  Blanche*  by  her  deceased  husband  Ferdinand  de  a.  d.  1276. 
la  Cerda,  was  frustrated  by  want  of  ordinary  foresight. 
Two  armies  were  marched  into  Spain ;  the  first  under  Robert  of  Artois  f 
was  to  occupy  Navarre,  the  infant  heiress  of  which  territory  was  destined 
by  the  King  of  France  as  a  bride  for  Philip,  at  that  time 
his  second  son  {.     The  Count  of  Artois  having  mastered        Sept.  6. 
Pampeluna,  in  which  City  his  troops  perpetrated  great 

*  Blanche  (Ja  Jemu),  born  at  Joppa,  married  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda.  Their 
inue,  Alfonso  and  Ferdinand,  were  excluded  by  an  uncle^  Sancho  IV.,  from  the 
Throne  of  Castile,  to  which  they  were  rightful  heirs. 

f  Son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Mansourah. 

{  Blanche,  daoj^ter  of  the  Count  of  Artois  above-named  (brother  of  St.  Louis), 
snanried  H«ury,  King  of  Navarre,  by  whom  she  had  had  a  daughter,  Jane.  The 
hand  of  that  Frincess,  when  she  was  not  more  than  three  years  of  age,  was  promised 
%o  Henry  of  England,  a  son  of  Edward  l^  who  died  b«for«  ilie  completion  of  the 
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cruelties,  effected  a  junction  with  the  King,  who  had  advanced  aimul- 
taneously  on  Salvatierra^  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Castile.  There, 
however,  the  necessary  magaiines  were  wholly  wanting;  and  after  a 
Treaty,  which  the  King  of  Castile  would  probahly  have  declined  if  he 
had  not  at  the  same  time  been  pressed  by  the  Moors,  the  French  were 
relieved  from  embarrassment  by  a  hasty  retreat  The  mediation  of  the 
Pope  prevented  a  renewal  of  War  in  the  following  year ;  but  not  until 
Philip,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparation,  had  arrested  all 
the  Lombards  trading  in  France,  and  had  extorted  120,000  florins  of 
gold  as  the  price  of  their  freedom. 

By  his  first  Queen,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  Philip  was  father  of  four  sons« 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Brabant,  whom  he  espoused  in  1274, 
bore  him  one  son  and  two  daughters;  and  the  ascendancy  which  she 
obtained  over  her  husband  is  connected  with  an  obscure  but  tragical 
history.  Mary  possessed  beauty  and  talents ;  Philip,  on  the  other  hand| 
was  confessedly  weak,  and  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  an  unworthy  Favourite,  who  by  mean  compliances  had  become  ele- 
vated to  a  station  due  to  loftier  birth  and  more  tried  integrity.  From 
the  post  of  Barber  and  Surgeon  to  Louis  IX.,  Pierre  de  la  Brosse, 
profiting  by  unrestrained  access  to  the  Royal  person,  and  by  the  low 
tastes  which  he  well  knew  how  to  gratify,  had  raised  himself  to  be 
Chamberlain  and  confidential  Minister  to  his  son ;  and  he  was  little 

prepared  to  brook  the  increasing  influence  of  the  second 
A.  n.  1216.  Queen.    The  sudden  death  of  the  Heir-apparent,  Louis, 

appeared  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  achieving  the  over- 
throw of  his  rival ;  and  De  la  Brosse^  by  some  juggling  with  pretended 
Diviners  and  Prophetesses*,  succeeded  in  awakening  the  King's  sus« 
picions  that  Mary  had  removed  her  stepson  by  poison.  One  of  the 
chief  actors  in  this  iniquitous  plot,  stung  by  remorse,  or  terrified  by 
fear  of  detection,  confessed,  as  is  said,  enough  to  satisfy  Philip  that 
his  wife  was  innocent ;  yet,  strange  to  add,  if  this  assertion  be  true,  the 
King  dissembled  his  resentment  during  nearly  two  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  exceeded  even  his  former  prodigality  of  favour  to  the 
Minister  whom  he  had  resolved  to  destroy.    At  their  close,  a  secret 

accusation,  and  a  hurried  trial  before  a  Commission  com- 

A.  D.  1278.  posed  of  only  three  members,  the  father  of  the  Queen  being 

June  30.    one,  led  to  the  ignominious  gibbeting  of  De  la  Brosse  at 

Montfau9on.  The  chief  mystery  in  this  transaction  relates 
to  some  events  which  succeeded.  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  a  brother-in- 
projected  marriage.  Jane  then  became  a  prize  contested  by  Castile,  Aragon,  and 
France ;  till  ber  mother,  favourinff  the  interests  of  her  own  native  Country,  secretly 
conveyed  her  to  the  Court  of  Phuip  III.,  where  she  was  married  to  Philip  (/e  Bel) 
August  16, 1284,  who  then  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Navam. 

*  A  certain  "  old  Prophetess  of  Brabant,**  to  whom  De  la  Brosse  sent  his  brother 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  is  mentioned  Jn  an  Apologetical  Letter  for  that  Prelate, 
written  to  the  Frendi  Court  by  Nicolas  1X1.    Raynaldi  Amud.  ad  amu  1270,  }  47* 
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kw  of  De  la  BroMe,  on  the  arrest  of  liii  kimman,  had  ioiig(ht  asylum  at 
Rome,  and  Nicholas  III.,  who  then  held  the  Kejs,  refused  to  ahandon 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies*.  On  the  accession  also  of  Philippa 
ie  Bely  the  next  brother  of  the  Prince  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned, 
the  exiled  Bishop  was  restored  to  his  See.  That  a  Pope  should  support 
an  Ecclesiastic,  eren  when  convicted  of  a  most  atrocious  crime,  is  un- 
fortunately an  occurrence  not  without  a  parallel  in  History;  but  that 
Mary  should  contemplate  the  removal  of  fimr  Princes  (for  so  many  in^ 
terrened)  in  order  to  promote  the  succession  of  her  own  son,  is  litde  to 
be  credited.  Yet  upon  the  scanty  and  conflicting  evidence  which  we 
possess,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  deciding  that  De  la  Brosse  did  not 
lall  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  Cabal. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  qualities 
of  a  Monarch  and  the  title  with  which  he  has  been  invested  by  contem- 
porary Flattery ;  and  a  DieU'donni  or  a  Desiri  may  chance  to  be  among 
the  greatest  scourges  with  which  Providence  visits  a  su&ring  Nation* 
But  in  no  case  does  the  appendage  seem  to  have  been  less  deserved  or 
less  appropriate,  than  in  that  which  affixed  the  words  Le  Hardi  to  the 
name  of  Philip  III.;  and  from  the  known  events  of  his  reign  they 
might  almost  be  accepted  as  a  sobriquet  assigned  in  mockery  t-  So  far 
was  he  from  evincing  boldness,  that  he  never  awoke  from  his  inactivity 
until  after  the  most  lingering  preparation;  and  even  then,  succesS| 
which  prompt  measures  might  have  secured,  was  frustrated  by  delay 
and  indecision. 

In  the  quarrel  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon, 
which  occasioned  the  fearful  Massacre  known  in  History  as 
The  Sicilian  Vespers^  Philip  was  induced  to  share,  less  as  a.  d.  1262. 
may  be  believed  by  the  general  National  outcry  which  fol-    March  3«. 
lowed  the  murder  of  the  French,  than  by  the  hope  of  family 
aggrandizement.    Martin  IV.,  a  Prelate  of  distinguished  abilities  and 
singular  disinterestedness,  was  at  that  time  Pope;  but  he  was  by  burth 
a  Frenchman,  and  he  entertained  a  very  misplaced  confidence  in  Charlea 
of  Anjou,  to  whose  intrigues  he  had  b^n  indebted  for  the.tiara.    Deeply 
and  acutely  feeling  the  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  his  Countrymen  in  Sicily,  Martin  sought  to  avenge  a.  d.  1283- 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  a  righteous  cause;  and  thus     Jan.  13. 
actuated,  he  proclaimed  a  Crusade  against  the  Aragonese ; 

*  It  ba«  been  said  that  the  Pope  expressed  himself  oonoerning  Bfaiy's  goilt  in 
language  which  is  at  least  ambiguous.  But  nothing  can  be  more  strong  than  the 
declaration  of  his  bdief  in  her  innocence  which  he  makes  in  a  Letter  aSdressed  to 
ber  and  printed  in  Raynaldi  Jnnal.  adann,  1278* 

t  Velly  (ill.  421.)  has  undertoken  a  eulogy  of  Philip  III. ;  but  the  concessions 
eren  of  the  panegyrist  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  which  we 
hare  expressed  aboTe.  He  admits  that  all  contemporaries  were  surprised  ''  that  he 
waa  utterly  unacquainted  with  Letters ; "  and  after  much  admiration  of  his  piety, 
he  cites  a  saying  respecting  him,  "  that  any  que  would  have  taken  him,  on  account 
of  his  abstinence,  rather  for  a  Monk  than  for  a  King  or  a  Knight  ;*'  and  hs  a^ds 
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March  21.   lie  issued  a  Bull  depriving  Pedro  of  his  Crown;  and  he 

tendered  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  thus  declared  vacant,  to 
Aug.  27.      Philip  III.  for  his  second  son  Charles  of  Valois,  on  con* 

dition  that  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  Fief  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  should  never  be  united  with  France. 

Without  either  enquiring  into  the  right  which  the  Pope  thus  arrogated 

to  himself  of  deposing  Kings,  or  into  the  policy  of  admitting 

A.  D.  1284.  its  assertion,  Philip  at  once  accepted  the  ofier,  and  was  sup- 

Feb.  20.    'ported  in  his  answer  by  an  Assembly  of  his  Barons  and 

Prelates.  In  furtherance  of  the  design,  Charles  of  Anjou 
prepared  for  a  campaign  in  Italy,  while  the  King  of  France  notified  his 
intention  of  invading  Aragon.  The  victories  of  Roger  di  Loria,  a  Cata- 
nian,  and  the  ablest  naval  Commander  then  known  to  Europe,  whom 
Pedro  had  appointed  his  Admiral,  disconcerted  the  projects  of  Charles ; 
and  the  capture  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  and  the  humiliation 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  these  reverses,  increased  the  virulence  of 
a  disorder  by  which  he  was  attacked,  and  hurried  him  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave.  No  more  remarkable  instance  of  self-deception  is  afforded 
by  History,  than  that  exhibited  on  the  death-bed  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 
His  life  had  been  passed  in  one  unceasing  struggle  of  restless  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  for  the  gratification  of  which  peijury  and  cruelty 
were  esteemed  light  offences.  Nevertheless,  with  his  parting  breath  he 
impressed  upon  his  attendants,  that  he  entertained  a  most  complacent 
assurance  that  his  seizure  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily  had  been  dictated  not 
by  any  selfish  motive,  but  by  a  wish  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
Church*. 

Philip,  unretarded  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  continued  his  pre- 
parations ;  and  having  received  the  Oriflamme,  proceeded  to  Toulouse, 
the  City  named  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  said, 
on  good  authority  ti  that  his  force  amounted  to  80,000  infantry  and 
20,000  horse;  and  a  fleet,  equipped  by  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Aigues- 
Mortes,  and  Narbonne,  coasted  the  shore  parallel  with  his  march,  in 
order  to  furnish  supplies.  Pedro,  unable  to  make  head  against  this 
overwhelming  invasion,  retreated  to  the  Catalonian  defiles,  in  which, 
supported  by  swarms  of  fierce  and  half-naked  Almogavares,  moun- 
taineers, wholly  undisciplined,  but  used  to  War  from  frequent 
May  23.  encounters  with  the  Moors,  he  securely  defied  attack.  His 
brother,  James  of  Majorca,  treacherously  allied  himself  to 

some  words  wluch  we  hare  almoet  trsntlated  in  the  tezt|  on  ignore  ee  gut  Pa/mttttr* 
nammtr  Le  Hardi,  VHittoirt  dt  ion  regne  ne  fownii  aueunt  prettve  U^une  kardiesst 
extraordinaire, 

*  The  heart  of  Charlet  of  Anjmi  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Jacobins  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  at  Paris.  The  inscription  on  its  receptacle  is  worthy  of  a 
better  subject.  Le  caur  du  if  rand  Boi  Char/et  oui  conawt  la  SicUt,  Qiovanni  Villaui* 
Jib.  Tii.  c.  94. 
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the  French,  who,  pouring  through  Rousillon,  sacked  £lna  at  the  foot  ot 
the  Pyrenees,  passed  the  mountain-range,  and  advancing 
through  the  plain  country  on  the  opposite  side,  invested      June  25. 
Gerona« 

Gerona  surrendered,  after  somewhat  more  than  two  months  of  hrave 
resistance;  a  period  sufficient  for  the  ultimate  discomfiture 
of  the  conquerors.     Their  fleet,  in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas,  had        Sept  1. 
been  exposed  during  the  siege  to  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  Roger  di  Loria ;  and  the  covering  army  had  been  engageid  in  a  bloody 
skirmish  at  Hostalrich,  in  which  each  party  claimed  victory.     But  heat 
of  climate,  insufficient  supplies,  and  diseases  resulting  from  a  neglect  of 
precautions  which,  however  obvious  they  may  seem,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Modem  Art  of  War  to  teach,  had  thinned  the  ranks,  and  diminished 
the  ardour  of  the  French ;  and  Philip  discovered  the  necessity  of  imme-* 
diate  retreat,  after  a  fortnight's  occupation  of  his  conquest     He  was 
pursued  by  a  general  rising ;  and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  and  con- 
siderable loss  that  he  at  length  regained  the  Pyrenees.    Thence,  Ian-* 
guishing  under  an  epidemic  similar  to  that  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  of  his  followers,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Perpigiian ;  beyond 
which  town,  weakness  prohibited  farther  removal.    He  died 
within  its  walls ;  and  his  successful  antagonist,  Pedro,  after       Oct.  5« 
having  been  hailed  deliverer  of  his  Country,  did  not  sur- 
vive to  enjoy  his  triumph  for  a  much  longer  period  than  a      Nov.  Hi 
month.' 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  uncertainty  consequent  upon  a  new  reigfi 
among  the  victors  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  that  the  War  on  both  sides 
proceeded  languidly.  Philip  IV.,  le  Bel^  as  he  was  termed  from  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  did  not  exhibit  martial  qualities  at  any  period  of 
his  reign  *.  At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  and  instead  of  renewing  hostilities,  he  slowly  retired  north* 
ward,  to  celebrate  his  Coronation.  Pedro  had  divided  his  heritage  be* 
tween  his  two  elder  sons;  Alfonso  III.  received  the  Throne  of  Aragon, 
James  II.  that  of  Sicily;  and  the  brothers,  for  a  time  united  in  strict 
amity,  harassed  the  coast  of  Languedoc  by  frequent  descents ;  wrested 
the  Balearic  Islands  from  their  treacherous  uncle ;  and  still  retained  in 
captivity  their  important  prisoner,  Charles  of  Salerno  (/e  Boitcux)^  the 
Lame. 

The  freedom  of  that  Prince  was  at  last  obtained  by  the  active  me- 
diation of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  promote  general  Peace,  and  also  by  a 
cordial  afiection  for  his  young  nephew.     The  terms  stipu-  a.  n.  1287* 
lated  in  a  personal  Conference  between  Edward  and  Alfonso,     July  25. 
in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  were,  however,  declined  by  Philip ; 

*  He  wM  by  no  means  deficient,  however,  in  pencnal  bravery,  as  he  aftorwirds 
evinerd  at  the  Battle  of  Mons^en  Pueile. 
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A.  9, 1989.  and  Charles  liimielf  wai  not  long  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
May  29.     liberty,  before  he  eoi^ht  absolution  from  the  oath  which 

had  procured  it,  and  receiTcd  from  the  hands  of  the  Ponti£F, 
who  authorised  this  shameful  peijury,  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  War  between  Aragon  and  France  still  therefore  continued,  but  it 
was  unmarked  by  any  CYent  of  interest,  Philip  had  secured  the  alliance 
of  Sancho  IY«  of  Castile,  by  accepting  a  commutation  for  the  claims  of 
the  £)e  la  Cerda  Princes  upon  that  Throne ;  and  the  King  of  Aragon, 
although  hitherto  successful,  did  not  need  the  addition  of  this  fresh 
enemy  to  make  him  desirous  of  Peace.  His  Excommunioation,  and  the 
miseries  and  discontents  of  his  People,  were  already  sufficiently  powerful 

motires  to  induce  Alfonso  to  listen  to  the  terms  which 

A.D.  1291.  Charles  the  Lame  (now  Charles  II.  of  Naples)  proposed 

Feb.  21.     at  Tarragona,  although  they  involved  the  abandonment  of 

Sicily.  Whether  the  King  of  Naples  had  really  been  in« 
vested  with  full  powers  by  each  of  the  numerous  parties  for  whom  he 
engaged  himself,  by  the  Pope,  by  Charles  of  Valois,  by  the  Kings  of 

Majorca  and  of  France,  is  a  question  of  little  importance ; 
June  18.      for  the  Treaty  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Alfonso,  and 

by  the  immediate  accession  of  his  brother  James,  whose 
interests  were  about  to  be  so  unscrupulously  sacrificed.  The  first  step 
of  the  new  King  was  to  negociate  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sanoho  of  Castile,  whom  he  thus  detached  firom  France.    Philip  em* 

ployed  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  as  a  pretext  for  levying 
A.i>-  1295.  some  exactions  from  his  Clergy,  but  he  never  actively  pro- 
.  June  25.    secuted  hostilities  although  four  years  elapsed  before  Peac^ 

was  finally  concluded  at  Anagni. 
A  far  weightier  dispute  engrossed  the  attention  of  Philip  before  the 
termination  of  this  unimportant  War.  During  the  long  course  of  five- 
and*thirty  years  no  occurrence  had  disturbed  amicable  relations  between 
France  and  £ngland.  The  warriors  of  the  two  Countries,  by  serving 
together  in  the  Holy  Land,  had  formed  bands  of  chivalrous  brotherhood; 
the  reigning  Families  were  connected  by  numerous  mutual  alliances  and 
ties  of  blood;  and  the  great  and  wise  Prince  who  at  that  time  swayed 
the  English  sceptre  had  not  only  espoused  the  interests  of  France,  by 
personally  assisting  both  her  King  and  Charles  of  Naples,  but,  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  natural  pride,  had  discharged  to  the  former,  his 
nephew  and  Sovereign,  all  those  duties  which  Feudalism  required  from 
a  vassal.  Immediately  upon  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  Edward 
had  repaired  to  Paris,  and  there,  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  had 
renewed  his  homage  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine*.  Philip,  nevertheless,  con* 
spious  of  inferiority,  r^arded  his  uncle  with  jealousy ;  and  recent  sue* 

*  The  form,  quod  condiHonafe  crat,  f.rout  inieriut  continelur,  which  the  Bishop  of 
34th  uid  WslU  pronounced  in  KdwarJ'i  nam«|  at  the  performance  of  thi«  homage, 
is  printed  in  the  f(rd^0;i.  605.    *  .  . 
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^a  bodi  in  Wakt  and  Scotland,  which  conaolidated,  as  it  ware,  the 
whole  power  of  Britain  in  the  aingle  hand  of  the  King  of  England,  by 
no  means  tended  to  allay  this  unworthy  feeling.  Some  squabbles  be« 
twesn  mariners  of  the  respectiTe  Countries,  on  the  Gascon  coast,  had 
ripened  into  a  very  bloody  naral  contest ;  and  when,  on  an  increase  of 
mutoal  outrage,  the  Fr^ch  Tribunals  interfered,  the  English  officers 
in  Guyenne,  alarmed  for  thbir  independence,  protested  against  this 
jurisdiction,  and  threatened  and  employed  force  in  order  to  repel  its 


Philip  gladly  seised  the  pretext  thus  afibrded  him  for  complaint ;  and 
he  directed  a  Citation  to  his  offending  vassal,  which  will  not  be  read 
without  astonishment,  unless  we  are  profoundly  imbued  with  a  remem« 
branee  of  the  abnost  Religious  obedience  which  the  Feudal  System 
•exacted  and  paid. 

Aflter  recapitulating,  in  no  very  measured  language,  the  riolences  com- 
mitted at  Bayonne  and  elsewhere,  of  which  it  is  observed  that  Edward 
eould  not,  with  any  show  of  probability,  affirm  himself  to  be  ignorant, 
this  haughty  document  concludes  with  the  following  words :  **  Hence 
we  ordain  and  command  you,  under  the  penalties  which  you  both  have 
it  in  your  power  to  incur,  and  which  you  really  do  incur,  that  on  the 
.20th  day  of  the  ensuing  Christmas  (which  we  peremptorily  assign  to 
yon  at  Paris)  you  appear  before  us  (as  you  both  ought  and  must  do,  and 
as  the  nature  of  so  great  crimes  and  excesses  demands  and  requires),  to 
answer  to  us  ooncemiug  the  aforesaid  matters  (of  which  cognizance 
belongs  to  us),  concerning  matters  which  appertain  to  or  may  result 
from  them,  and  concerning  all  other  matters  which  we  may  think  it  right 
to  propose  i^;ainst  you,  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  hear  and  to  admit  what- 
aoever  is  jest  Signifying  to  you  by  the  tenor  of  these  present  Letters, 
that  whether  you  appear  or  not  at  the  aforesaid  day  and  place,  we, 
nevertheless,  shall  proceed  as  we  ought  to  do,  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance on  account  of  your  absence*." 

Edward  in  return  fully  recognised  the  legality  of  this  Citation,  and 
admitted  his  own  responsibility.  He  despatched  his  brother,  Edmund 
Earl  of  liancaster,  to  Paris,  with  authority  to  make  ample  concessions  f, 
and  when  he  found  thM  the  King  of  France  still  persisted  in  demanding 
a  judicial  process,  he  assented  to  a  secret  compromise,  which  the  Queen 
Dowager  Mary,  and  the  Queen  Consort  Jane,  undertook  to  mediate. 
By  this  agreement,  six  of  the  principal  Towns  in  Aquitaine  were  to  be 
ddiveied  to  Commissioners  appointed  by  Philip,  who,  since  the  English 
garrisons  were  to  remain  within  the  walls,  would  not  thus  acquire  more 
than  nominal  possession ;  and  twenty  of  the  persona  most  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  late  disturbances  were  to  be  surrendered  for  trial  before 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.    The  reconciliation  was  to  be  further  strength- 

•  Fa-i/rro,  !.  703. 

t  D€  Jn'fiitd  AquUaniig  Retji  FrancUe  dciiberandd.    Id.  ibid. 
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ened  by  a  marriage  between  Edward,  now  a  widower,  and  Philip's  aiater 
Maigaret;  the  issue  of  which  nuptials  was  to  inherit  Aquitaine  separately 
from  the  Crown  of  England*. 

The  surrender  was  accordingly  made;  but  instead  of  only  six  Towns, 
the  whole  Province  of  Aquitaine  was  occupied  by  an  armed  force  led  by 
Raoul  de  Nesle,  Constable  of  France,  which  in  obedience  to  Edward's 
orders  was  admitted  without  resistance.  When  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
demanded  restitution,  agreeably  to  the  recognised  understanding,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  astonishment  at  the  treachery  of  Philip.  The  King  of 
France,  with  consummate  dissimulation,  had  warned  the  English  Prince 
beforehand  that  a  sharp  answer  might  be  necessary  in  public,  in  order 
to  satisfy  certain  of  his  Counsellors ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
absent,  the  secret  compact  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter  f.  Never- 
theless, on  the  assemblage  of  the  Parliament,  Edward  not  having  ap- 
peared when  called  into  Court,  was  declared  to  be  contumacious,  and  to 
have  forfeited  his  Duchy.  Not  an  hour's  respite  was  granted  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  a  delay  which  Lancaster  assures  us  he  never 
knew  refused  before  in  any  Cause  however  trifling,  whether  the  defend- 
ant were  rich  or  poor|. 

Edward,  as  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  was  bitterly  aggrieved  by  this 
perfidy.  He  attributed  it  altogether  to  Philip  personally ;  with  the  two 
Queens,  therefore,  whom  he  considered  to  be  as  much  deluded  as  him- 
self, he  continued  to  maintain  a  polished  and  even  an  a£fectionate  inter- 
course §;  and  notwithstanding  his  just  irritation,  he  strictly  observed 
towards  Philip  himself  those  rules  which  the  Feudal  tenure  enjoined  in 
a  breach  with  the  Sovereign.  Before  making  open  War,  he  despatched 
Heralds,  who  in  dignified  terms  signified  his  renouncement  of  alle- 
giance I ;  but  he  had  already  addressed  himself  to  the  European  Powers 
which  he  thought  roost  likely  to  join  a  Confederacy  against  France. 
The  first  of  these  was  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who,  on  the  death  of  Rodolph 

*  De  Margaret^  Regit  Francite  torore  Regi  AngUm  marilandA  et  teimtd  Aqiniamw 
secundum  quod  in  tecreto  iraciatu  conventumfverat  rettiimendd,    Fctekra^  i.  795. 

f  Et  le  dit  Poi  moijtet  dire  en  teereit,  en  la  prexenee  la  diie  dame  Jokanne,  qttijoe  ne 
fvue  grevez  de  la  dure  retpomtce  que  moi  terroii  /ait  devant  ditx  Conmnilere^  ptnir  ee 
que  apret  le  partir  des  atcunt  de  eux  que  fusient  eontrairez  en  food  avont  dit  U  freit 
garder  et  acompler  tout  ceo  que  fuit  ordenex,  De  viginii  ohatdihue  Regi  Frandee  tra- 
u'endit  et  de  aecreto  traetatm  quo  Rex  Anghm  et  Frater  ejue  Sdmtmdm  decepH  erant  et 
circumventi.    Id.  ibid.  794. 

I  Et  ce  delaie  (JanI  a  lendemaine)  ne  potent  avoir,  que  unquet  met  futt  veu  ettre  nice, 
()  riche  ne  h  poure,  ja  toit  que  la  cautefutte  petite.  Id.  ibid.  A  second  CiUtion  how- 
ever appears  for  twenty  days  after  Christmas  1294.  Renovatio  et  aggnnatio  edkti 
ten  civitationis  qua  in  tecreto  tractatu  tupradicto  revocata  /uerat.  Id.  800.  The  au- 
thorities for  the  narrative  which  we  have  given  above  do  not  appear  to  admit  dis- 
pute; yet  Velly  (iv.  42.)  at  great  length  indinee  to  a  very  untenable  hypothesin, 
proposed  by  Oul.  de  Nangis,  that  Edward  had  long  resolved  to  give  up  Aquitaine 
quietly  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  potsettion  of  it  by  reconquett  at  an  independent 
Kingdom^ 

$  Faetlera^  i.  824.    Aug.  12,  1296. 

II  Id.  ibid.  807. 
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of  Hapsbtngh*,  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Bomanf,  and  who  was 
well  inclined  to  avenge  certain  aggrea&iona  made  upon  hia  frontier  by 
Pfailipt.  The  Count  of  Gueldres,  in  return  for  an  adequate  payment, 
engaged  to  fumiah  1000  hone  for  six  montha  service  {;  and  the  Duke 
of  Brabanty  who  was  similarly  subsidized,  provided  2000  more  for  a  like 
period  §.  The  Spanish  Princes  were  too  much  occupied  by  domestic 
troubles  with  the  Moors  to  enter  actively  into  the  alliance ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  Edward  was  unable  to  persuade  his  own 
Barons  that  the  loss  of  Aquitaine  was  more  than  a  private  wrong.  Their 
nelttctance  to  famish  either  money  or  personal  service  retarded  his  pre* 
paradons  in  the  outset,  and  frustrated  them  ultimately* 

The  French  troops  overran  Guyenne  with  little  opposition,  for  Edward 
was  unable  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  aid  which  he  had  held  forth  to  his 
continental  subjects.  Charles  of  Valois,  who  commanded,  exercised 
frightful  severity.  On  the  surrender  of  Pondensac  he  hanged  sixty  of 
its  principal  Citizens  before  its  gates ;  and  at  the  Sack  of  La  Rifole  he 
put  to  the  sword  the  whole  of  its  unarmed  population.  The  hopes  which 
Edward  cherished  of  a  powerful  diversion  by  Guy  de  Dampierre,  Count  of 
Flanders,  were  destroyed  by  his  treacherous  arreat.  That  Prince,  who 
had  engaged  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Philippa  to  Edward,  with  a  por- 
tion of  200,000  livres,  rashly  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days 
in  the  Court  of  Paris.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  both  his  daughter 
and  himself  were  committed  to  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre;  and  he  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  felony,  for  having  agreed  to  an  intermarriage  be- 
tween a  member  of  his  own  Family  and  an  enemy  of  the  Crown  which 
claimed  his  vassalage.  The  Count  escaped  or  was  released  after  a  few 
months  confinement ;  but  he  was  still  fettered  by  the  pledge  which  re- 
maiued  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,  nor  was  it  till  the  death  of 
Philippa,  which  is  imputed  to  poison,  that  the  miserable  father  could 
venture  even  to  complain  of  his  wrongs  || . 

Meantime,  Philip  also  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  Treaties;  and 
in  John  Baliol,  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  smarting  under  the  humi- 
liation to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  Edward,  he  found  a 
ready  coadjutor.    An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  a.  d.  1295. 
cemented  by  the  promise  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  a  niece  of  the     Oct.  23. 
King  of  France,  as  a  bride  for  Edward  Baliol,  presumptive 
heir  to  the  Throne  of  Scotland^.    But  Philip  was  unfaithful  to  his  en« 
gagements,  and  neither  the  troops  nor  the  money  which  he  had  under«» 
taken  to  provide  were  forthcoming.    Baliol,  too  rashly  confident  in  his 

*  July  15,  1291.  t  ^«  Treaty,  Oct.  20,  1294.    Feedera^  i.  812. 

I  April  6, 1295.  Id.  ibid.  819.  }  April  23, 1295.  Id.  ibid.  8:20. 

II  Gior.  ViUani,  1.  vUi.  &  32. 

%  Tliese  nuptiali  did  not  take  place.  The  lady,  who  must  hare  poneised  great 
attraction  either  in  person  or  in  portion,  was  afterwards,  in  Jan.  1297f  employed  at 
a  bait  to  detach  the  Duke  ol  Bretany  from  the  interesu  of  England,  by  a  marriage 
with  his  grandson* 
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A.  D.  1296.  own  ringb  gtrength,  hazaided  the  fitil  Battle  of  Dunbtr  in 

April  27*    the  ensuing  yeer ;  and  alter  the  loee  of  his  braTSSt  Nobles, 

and  not  fewer  than  10,000  of  their  retainers,  he  surrendered 

Us  Kingdom  to  the  conqueror  and  was  transferred  as  a  captive  to  the 

Tower  of  Liondon. 

The  exertions  of  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIIL,  to  procure  a  Peace  which 
might  be  advantageous  to  Philip,  were  incessant,  and  on  one  occasion 
might  have  been  successful,  if  at  the  moment  at  which  Edward  had  con- 
sented to  a  Truce,  a  French  squadron  had  not  unseasonably 
A.  D.  1295.  made  a  successful  landing  at  Dover.  Boniface,  active, 
August,  ardent,  and  impassioned*,  felt  that  he  owed  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude  to  France  for  his  elevation  to  the  Pontifical 
Throne.  The  resignation  of  his  wesk  and  short-lived  predecessor, 
Celestine  Y •>  had  been  procured  by  the  intrigues  of  Charles  the  Lame^ 
to  whom  the  wily  Caietano  (as  he  then  was  named)  had  thus  forcibly 
addressed  himself:  ^*  Sire,  your  Pope  has  the  will  and  the  power  to 
-serve  you,  if  he  did  but  know  how  to  do  so.  For  my  part,  if  you  wiH 
make  me  Pope,  I  have  will,  power,  and  knowledge  also  f.**  The  hint 
was  too  valuable  to  be  n^lected;  and  Celestine  having  first  been 
persuaded  to  nominate  twelve  Cardinals  {,  seven  of  whom  were  from 
France,  five  from  Naples,  next  yielded  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  enjoining  his  abdication;  and  thus  made  way  for  the 
concerted  election  of  Boniface  (. 

•  That  Pope,  although  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  his  mediation  between 
France  and  England,  procured  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
a.O.  1295.  of  Anagni,  before  mentioned,  by  which  was  terminated  the 
June  23.  lingering  contest  with  Aragon.  Still  sealous,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  discretion,  in  his  labours  for  Peace,  when  the  meek 
arts  of  persuasion  failed,  he  attempted  to  triumph  by  the  assumption  of 
authority ;  and  he  commissioned  his  Legates  to  menace  the  contending 
Kings  with  Excommunication,  unless  they  agreed  to  a  year's  Truce. 
The  pride  of  Philip  was  offended  by  the  employment  of  this  tone  of 
superiority ;  a  tone  indeed  far  more  befitting  a  Judge  entitled  to  pass 
sentence,  than  an  arbitrator  invited  to  suggest  modes  of  reconciliation. 
But  passions  yet  more  dominant  than  pride  were  still  to  be  assailed ; 
and  when  Boniface  endeavoured  to  control  the  King's  avarice  and 
rapacity,  he  awakened  a  hatred  which  gained  strength  by  the  necessity 
of  temporary  concealment.    The  very  name,  maltSU  imaUolte),  betrays 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  viii.  498. 
t  Giovanni  Villanl,  viii.  6. 

I  Platina  represents  these  Cardinals  as  *'  men  of  the  greatest  integrity,  of  whom 
two  were  reputed  hermiu."     Celestine  himself  had  been  an  anchorite. 

Jit  is  said  that  a  speaking  trumpet  was  introduoed  into  his  cell,  and  that  he  was 
ressed  throngrh  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Platina  attributes  his  abdication  to 
the  adWoe  of  Caietano,  without  any  pseuno-miracle }  and  Raynaldus  is  very  sus- 
piciously brief,  Boni/acmt  e/ectut  Seapoii  Sammui  Ponti/es,  adamt,  1295,  }  1.^ 
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the  odious  nature  of  an  exaction  which  Philip  had  levied  fint  from  the 
Merchants,  then  from  the  Bourgeois^  and  at  last  from  the  Priests  in  his 
Kingdom;  it  amounted  to  the  fiftieth  penny  upon  every  article  deemed 
tazahlCy  and  it  was  arhitrarily  and  violently  raised,  with  a  total  disregard 
to  justice.  The  opposition  which  tins  impost  encountered  was  materially 
increased  when  Boniface  issued  a  Bull,  known  hy  its  opening  words,  as 
Ciericis  Laicos,  **  Laymen  at  all  times,"  said  this  most  indiscreet  docu<i> 
ment,  **  have  manifested  enmity  against  the  Church ;"  and  then,  as  a  pre« 
ventive  of  their  usurpation,  it  excommunicated  all  persons  of  any  degree 
whatsoever,  who,  under  any  pretext,  should  contrihute  any  sum,  however 
small,  as  tax,  gift,  loan,  or  henevolence  to  any  Lay  authority,  without 
an  express  order  from  the  Holy  See.  A  like  penalty  was  imposed  upon 
the  exactor,  even  if  he  should  be  Duke,  Prince,  King  or  £mperor. 

This  Bull,  although  not  hy  any  means  specifically  directed  against 
Philip  (for  Edward  had  been  guilty  of  almost  equal  extortion),  was  never 
forgotten  by  him ;  and  may  be  esteemed  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  unt 
foigivii^  vengeance  with  which  he  afterwards  pursued  Boniface.  The 
Pope,  however,  even  when  labouring  above  all  things  to  extend  and  to 
confirm  the  despotism  of  Rome,  still  cherished  the  French  inteiests 
vrannly  in  his  heart,  and  considered  Philip  in  some  measure  as  a  way- 
ward son,  over  whom  it  was  necessary  that  h^  should  exercise  the  con* 
trol  of  parental  authority.  Thus  even  with  his  anger  he  mingled 
cazeases;  and  while  he  visited  with  just  reproof  the  o£fences  of  the 
King,  be  at  the  same  time  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Nation,  by  termi* 
nating  the  enquiry  into  the  Miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Tomb  of  Louis  IX.  (an  enquiry  which  had  A.n.'  1291. 
lingered  through  twenty  years  and  nine  different  Pontifi-  Aug.  11. 
catea),  and  admitting  the  deceased  King  into  the  Roll  of 
Saints*. 

The  eoalition  which  Edward  had  organized  was  everywhere  unsuc* 
ceasful.    The  Count  of  Bar  was  overthrown  in  Champagne  j 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  now  declared  himself,  was      Ai|g,  13^ 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  engagement  at  Furnes;  and  the 
succours  which  the  King  of  England  afterwards  brought  to  his  support 
at  Bruges  were  so  curtailed  by  the  parsimony  of  his  Parliament,  that 
they  proved  far  too  scanty  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.    The 
Duke  of  Bretany  had  been  gained  over  by  Philip ;  and  the  uncertainty 
to  which  Adolphus  of  Nassau  saw  his  Crown  exposed  by  the  rivalry 
of  Austria  prevented  him  from  any  active  exertion.    An 
Armistice  was  concluded  during  the  winter,  and  Edward   a,  d.  1298, 
returned  home  in  order  to  encounter  the  fresh  struggle  to 
which  the  Scots  were  excited  by  the  heroism  of  Wallace,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  gold  of  Philip. 

♦  The  Miracles  are  printed  by  Dueauge  iu  hi*  edition  of  Juiuville,>01,      . 
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The  King  of  England  was  weary  of  a  contest  in  which  he  had  been 
pursued  by  invariable  disappointment,  and  Philip  also  was  now  well 
disposed  for  Peace.     Both  parties,  howeyer,  had  seen  enough  of  the 
arrogant  spirit  of  Boniface  to  mistrust  the  use  to  which  he  might  conyert 
unlimited  power  of  arbitration,  if  such  were  committed  to  him ;  and 
when  they  accepted  him  as  mediator,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  he 
should  promote  reconciliation  solely  as  an  individual,  a  common  friend 
of  the  disputants,  by  no  means  in  his  character  as  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Christian  Church.    The  Pope's  sentence,  although  called ^no/,  left  the 
claim  on  Aquitaine  undecided ;  but  it  led  to  a  Treaty,  con- 
A.  o.  1299.  eluded  at  Montreuil-sur-mer,  in  which  a  Truce  of  indefinite 
June  19.    length  was  guaranteed  by  a  double  marriage.    Edward  him- 
self received  the  hand  of  his  formerly-affianced  bride.  Mar* 
garet ;  and  his  eldest  son  was  betrothed  to  Isabells,  a  daughter  of  Philip. 
For  the  present,  each  party  was  allowed  to  retain  such  districts  of  Aqui- 
taine as  happened  to  be  in  his  possession. 
Even  before  the  signature  of  this  Treaty,  Philip  had  profited  by  his 
disembarrassment  from  hostilities  with  England  to  avenge 
A,  D.  1298.  himself  deeply  on  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  whose  deposition 
July  2.      and  death  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  secret  intrigues 
of  France.    The  Count  of  Flanders  was  the  next  victim  of 
his  resentment.   Charles  of  Valois  entered  the  Netherlands  with  a  power- 
fill  force,  and  having  subdued  the  other  chief  towns,  invested  Ghent, 
which  was  prepared  for  long  and  perhaps  for  successful  defence.    But 
assurances  that  the  King  of  France  would  graciously  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  his  vassal,  and  that  Count  Guy,  on  surrender,  should  immediately 
be  restored  to  liberty  and  full  dominion  (a  promise  which  the  deceiver 
did  not  scruple  to  ratify  by  pledging  his  faith,  honour,  and  loyalty), 
were  treacherously  violated  almost  at  the  moment  at  which  they  were 
accepted.     No  sooner  had  the  veteran  Prince  delivered  up  Ghent,  and 
placed  himself  and  two  of  his  sons  at  the  disposal  of  Charles, 
A.D.  1300.   than  he  was  hurried  to  imprisonment  with  them  in  Paris, 
and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  France. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  trace  in  an  unbroken  narrative,  at  the  expense 
of  a  slight  deviation  from  strict  chronological  order,  the  remainder  of 
Philip's  transactions  with  Flanders.    The  character  of  the  Flemings, 
notwithstanding  its  proverbial  sluggishness,  has  ever  been  marked  by 
sturdy  independence;  and  their  abhorrence  of  foreign  rule  was  height- 
ened, in  the  instance  before  us,  by  the  perfidy  through  which  that  rule 
had  been  acquired,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  administered. 
Ch&tillon,  an  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  France,  the  Governor  appointed  by 
Philip,  was  detested  for  his  oppression ;  and  although  he  escaped  with 
life  from  an  insurrection  which  it  excited  at  Bruges,  more  than  3000  of 
his  Countrymen  were  slain  in  a  three  days*  massacre*.    The  rising,  how- 
^  The  carnage  was  most  ferocious,  and  the  Flemings  manifested  their  detestation 
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ever,  might  have  subsided  as  hastily  as  it  had  commenced,  if  the  Bour^ 
geois  by  whom  it  was  executed  had  continued  to  want  leaders  of  in* 
fluence ;  but  fortunately,  a  son  and  a  great-nephew  of  the  imprisoned 
Count  were  prompt  to  devote  themselves  for  the  liberation  of  a  People 
who  have  rarely  merited  such  sacrifices  from  their  Aristocracy.  The 
ytning  Guy  of  Dampierre,  and  the  still  younger  William  of  Jidiers,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  dismounted  in  order  to  share  the 
fortune  of  the  Boors,  and  of  about  20,000  militia  armed  only  with  pikes, 
which  they  employed  also  as  implements  of  husbandry,  resolved  to  abide 
the  onset  of  8000  Knights  of  gentle  blood,  10,000  archers,  and  30,000 
foot-soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence,  and  directed  by  the  military 
skill,  of  Robert  Count  of  Artois,  and  of  Raoul  de  Nesle,  Constable  of 
France. 

Courtrai  was  the  object  of  attack,  and  the  Flemings,  anxious  for  its 
safety,  arranged  themselves  on  a  plain  before  the  town, 
covered  in  front  by  a  canal,  which  drains  the  surrounding  a.  d.  1302« 
countiy  into  the  river  Lys.  Mass  had  been  celebrated  early  July  1 U 
in  the  morning  before  their  line ;  but  each  soldier  remained 
in  his  ranks,  and  instead  of  receiving  the  Elements  from  the  Priests, 
stooped  down,  and  raising  to  his  lips  a  morsel  of  the  turf  at  his  feet, 
kissed  it  with  a  silent  vow  to  perish  in  its  defence  rather  than  to  abandon 
it  to  the  enemy.  The  strength  of  the  Flemish  position  was  not  lost 
upon  the  military  eye  of  the  Constable  de  Nesle ;  and  he  proposed  a 
manoeuvre  by  which  it  must  have  been  turned.  The  Count  of  Artois, 
however,  received  the  suggestion  with  contempt ;  he  taxed  the  Constable 
with  unreasonable  dread  of  the  **  rabbits  "  which  were  opposed  to  him ; 
and  tauntingly  alluding  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  his  House 
and  that  of  a  noble  Fleming,  he  implied,  that  his  cloak  was  lined  with 
some  of  that  very  rabbit-skin.  '*  If  your  Highness,"  replied  the  indig« 
nant  Soldier,  '*  will  ride  even  with  me  to  day,  you  will  ride  far  enough;'' 
and  clapping  spun  to  his  horse  as  he  finished  these  ominous  words,  he 
commanded  and  led  an  impetuous  charge. 

This  altercation  was  fatal  in  its  result :  De  Nesle  galloped  furiously 
onward,  and  was  followed  by  the  entire  cavalry  in  a  single  column.  The 
canal,  on  account  of  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  was  not  seen  until 
immediately  approached ;  and  although  neither  its  breadth  nor  depth 
was  great,  its  perpendicular  banks  rendered  it  impassable  on  horseback. 
The  leading  files,  on  reaching  its  edge,  were  unable  to  rein  their  chargeiis 
in  time ;  they  were  pressed  on  by  the  dense  mass  in  their  rear,  igno* 
rant  of  all  that  passed  in  front,  and  they  were  impeded  from  wheeling 
either  to  right  or  to  left,  by  the  concave  form  ^of  the  water-course. 

of  the  French  by  outrages  which  shcck  humanity.  Sentineli  were  placed  at  the  City 
gates  with  orders  to  put  to  death  every  person  failing  in  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  words  which  must  have  beeu  an  eCectual  Shibboleth,  SQi/ittui^  FritmU^  Me^er» 
AmMi.  p.  92» 
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Every  moment  increased  their  confusion;  and  while  they  were  thus 
entangled,  bewildered,  and  trampling  each  other  under  foot,  the  Flemish 
wings  having  crossed  the  canal,  easily  fordable  by  infantry,  closed  upon 
their  flanks  andrear,  and  completed  the  disorder.  Resistance  was  im<> 
possible ;  the  weight  of  heavy  armour,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
for  combat,  rendered  the  Knights  in  complete  steel  unequal  opponents 
to  the  lighdy-accoulred  Flemings,  who,  advancing  more  to  slaughter 
than  to  battle,  drained  the  noblest  blood  in  France  with  little  vkk  to 
themselves. 

The  slain  presented  a  mournful  catalogue  of  illustrious  names.  Among 
them  were  to  be  reckoned  the  two  authors  of  the  calamity,  the  Count  of 
Artois  and  the  Constable  Raoul  de  Nesle ;  a  brother  of  the  latter  who 
was  a  Marechal  of  France;  Ch&tillon,  the  Royal  Governor;  Pierre 
Flotte,  the  Chancellor;  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  his  son ;  a  long  train 
of  lesser  Nobles ;  200  Gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  at  least  6000  men*' 
at-arms.  Philip  had  lost  his  most  experienced  Generals,  and  the  flower 
of  his  troops ;  but  his  obstinacy  was  unbending,  and  disaster  is  easily 
repaired  by  Power  which  throws  aside  the  restraint  of  equity.  His  first 
object  was  to  replenish  his  Exchequer ;  for  money,  as  he  well  knew^ 
would  provide  men.  Accordingly,  all  the  plate  in  the  possession  of 
public  functionaries,  and  half  of  that  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
was  called  into  the  Treasury;  and  there  it  was  exchanged  for  a  money* 
payment,  which,  if  fairly  calculated,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  its 
real  value.  But  the  Coinage  had  been  purposely  alloyed  beforehand, 
and  the  King,  by  its  deterioration,  gained  between  30  and  40  per  cent.* 
By  these  and  similar  tyrannical  means,  he  equipped  60,000  foot-soldiers 
and  10,000  men-at-arms,  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  period  of  two 
months,  and  led  them  in  person  to  Arras  before  the  close  of 
Sept.  — .  September.  The  Flemings,  inferior  in  number  but  ani- 
mated by  their  recent  great  victory,  skirmished  on  all  occa- 
sions with  success ;  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  the  King 
to  compel  them  to  a  pitched  battle ;  and  when  the  conveyance  of  sup- 
plies became  difficult  from  the  impracticability  of  the  roads  during  the 
autumnal  rains,  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  to  agree  to  an  Armistice, 
and  to  disband  his  troops  without  having  obtained  revenge. 

A  similarly  ignominious  close  terminated  the  campaign  of  the  follow- 
ing year;  during  which  the  Flemings  were  commanded  by 
A.  D.  1303.  another  of  those  Princes  whose  self-abandonment  deserves 
to  be  held  in  honourable  remembrance.  Philip  of  Dam- 
pierre,  one  of  the  many  sons  of  the  imprisoned  Count  Guy,  had  accom- 
panied Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  expedition  to  Naples ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  faithful  service,  had  been  invested  in  that  Kingdom  with  the  Fiefs 
of  RitJti  and  of  Lanciano.     On  the  first  notification  of  the  Flemish  Waf 

'    ^  Velly,  W.  157}  where  he  relstes  these  odioni  exactions  in  a  muoh  more  equable 
tone  than  he  would  hare  employed  if  he  had  been  personally  affected  by  them. 
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he  TCttond  these  poeeenioni  to  Chtrles,  and  hayiiig  thui  freed  himtelf 
from  allegimoe  to  a  French  Prince,  he  geueroutly  hastened  with  as 
many  followers  as  he  could  collect,  to  share  the  perils  of  his  Countrymen. 
His  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  was  instantly  raised  to  the  chief 
command,  for  which  his  experience  in  Italy  had  rendered  him  well 
qualified. 

During  the  Truce  which  succeeded  this  campaign,  the  King  of  France 
granted  a  conditional  release  to  the  Count  of  Flanders.  The  old  man 
agreed  to  return  to  his  dungeon  at  Compiegne,  provided  the  existing 
Armisdce  was  not  succeeded  hy  a  definitive  Peace ;  and  three  of  his  sons 
were  left  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  Far,  however^ 
from  recommending  the  concessions  which  France  demanded  as  the  price 
of  her  amity,  he  employed  his  few  weeks  of  liberty  in  bidding  farewell  to 
his  Family  and  Friends;  and  then,  with  a  truly  Roman 
spirit,  he  cheerfully  surrendered  himself  once  more  to  im-  a.  d.  1305; 
prisonment,  from  which  he  was  released  only  by  death,  Feb.  — *• 
after  the  completion  of  his  eightieth  year*. 

The  following  Summer  was  far  advanced  befbie  Philip  recommenced 
military  operations;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
successful.  His  Fleet,  commanded  by  Reniero  Orimaldi|  a.o.  1304* 
a  Genoese  Admiral,  and  assisted  by  a  mercenary  squadron 
hired  from  the  same  People,  obtained  a  signal  victory  in  the  Zuruck-zee  | 
and  he  himself  achieved  a  triumph  by  land,  which  contem- 
porary authority,  demanding  implicit  respect  f)  attributes  Sept.  — • 
greatly,  if  not  altogether,  to  his  own  personal  valour.  Sixty 
thousand  Flemings,  under  the  command  of  Philip  of  Ri^ti,  were  en^ 
camped  near  Mons-en-Puelle,  where  the  King,  after  fording  the  passage 
of  the  Lys,  marched  to  attack  their  position.  As  the  French  approached, 
the  Flemings  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  double  line  of  baggage- 
cars  and  provisioin-waggons,  so  as  to  be  unassailable  by  cavalry ;  the 
force  which  they  most  dreaded,  and  in  which  themselves  were  wholly 
deficient.  The  French  had  learned  prudence  from  the  disaster  at  Cour^ 
tral,  and  having  ascertained  the  formidable  nature  of  the  position  by 
sufficient  reconnoissances,  they  withdrew  to  their  quarters.  The  King 
was  on  foot,  without  his  armour,  and  preparing  to  sit  down  to  table, 
when  three  divisions  of  the  Flemings,  impatient  of  further  delay,  poured 
down  upon  his  camp.  Charles  of  Valois  fled  from  the  combat,  overcome 
by  surprise,  and  thinking  all  was  lost,  after  he  had  seen  1500  Knights 
slain  around  him ;  but  the  King,  although  left  alone,  succeeded  in  raHy* 

*  Giov.  VillBii],  1.  TiiL  c  76.     Cont.  Nangis,  56. 

Inienpte  nutreniet  amicot 
Egrefius  pr^peravit  fxuL 
He  died,  fays  Villanii  "  like  a  wise  and  raliant  gentleman.^ 
t  Giov*  Villani^  1.  viii.  c.  78»    He  was  not  leooguiaed  by  the  enemy. 
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ing  his  broken  gendarmerie.  The  Flemish  infiintry  were  unable  to 
pursue  thdr  first  advantage ;  and  when  the  French  horse  recovered  from 
their  panic  and  returned  to  the  field,  a  fearful  carnage  began.  After 
leaving  6000  dead,  in  a  struggle  which  continued  to  rage  even  by  torch- 
light, the  vanquished  Flemings  slowly  retired  by  Lille  and  Ypres. 

Philip  lost  not  a  moment  in  besieging  lille,  into  which  city  Rieti 
had  thrown  himself,  defeated  but  not  dispirited ;  and  while  the  French, 
from  day  to  day,  were  looking  for  the  entire  mastery  of  Flanders,  they 
were  astonished  by  the  re-appearance  of  a  well-appointed  force  of  60,000 
men,  which  had  been  organized  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  rich  towns,  abandoning  their  looms  and  furnaces,  bad 
enrolled  themselves  personally  in  arms,  to  defend  the  wealth  which  they 
knew  must  be  forfeited  if  they  had  resigned  their  liberty.  *'  Are  we 
never  to  have  done  ?  does  it  rodn  Flemings  ?  "  were  the  significant  en- 
quiries of  the  King*  when  Heralds  from  the  new  army  defied  liim  to 
battle ;  and,  hopeless  of  subduing  a  People  who  appeared  to  obtain  re- 
invigoration  by  every  fresh  defeat,  he  readily  entered  into  a  Treaty.  The 
independence  of  Flanders  was  acknowledged  under  its  Count,  Robert  de 
Bethune  (the  eldest  son  of  Guy  de  Dampierre),  who,  together  with  his 
brothers  and  all  the  other  Flemish  prisoners,  was  to  be  restored  to 
liberty.  The  Flemings,  on  the  other  hand,  consented  to  surrender  those 
districts  beyond  the  Lys  in  which  the  French  language  was  vernacularly 
spoken ;  and  to  this  territory  were  added  the  Cities  of  Douai,  Lille,  and 
their  dependencies.  They  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  by  instalments 
200,000  livres  in  order  to  cover  the  expenses  which  Philip  had  incwred 
by  their  invasion. 

Thus  ended  a  contest  which  had  cost  France  most  dearly ;  but  before 
ils  closCi  Philip  had  already  been  successful  in  a  struggle  of  widely 

different  nature,  with  a  Power  far  more  [dangerous  than 
A.  D.  1300.  that  of  the  Flemings.    The  Secular  Games  of  Pagan  Rome 

had  been  renewed  by  Boniface  YIIL,  under  the  title  of  a 
Centenary  Jubilee.  The  lure  which  he  offered  to  invite  attendance  was 
plenary  Indulgence  for  all  sins  to  those  Pilgrims  who,  during  the  course 
of  the  privileged  year,  should  visit  the  Basilicce^  of  the  Eternal  City  for 
thirty  days  successively.  It  is  said,  that  not  a  single  day  passed  in  that 
year  in  which  fewer  than  200,000  strangers  were  domiciled  within  the 
walls  of  Rome ;  and  the  great  addition  of  wealth  and  power  afforded  to 
the  Pope  by  this  huge  concourse  of  votaries  proportionably  increased  his 
arr(^nce.  He  affected  the  absolute  dispostd  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily; 
he  bestowed  on  Charles  of  Yalois  the  swollen  titles  of  Gonfaloniere  of 

•  Velly,lr.  181. 

t  Twelve  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  in  Rome  are  known  under  this  name, 
from  having  been  either  originally  used  by  the  Pagans  for  the  purposes  in  which  they 
employed  Halls  so  called|  or  from  having  been  built  upon  the  model  of  tliose  Halls. 
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the  Chmch,  Pacificator  of  Tuscany,  and  Vicar  Imparial  in  Italy ;  he 
excited  in  him  a  hope  of  succession  to  the  Throne  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  to  that  of  the  Western  Empire ;  he  protected  the  Scots  in  their 
opposition  to  Edward  I.;  he  pressed  upon  the  King  of  Castile  the 
hitherto  unsatisfied  daims  of  the  De  la  Cerda  Infants ;  and  he  sum* 
moned  Albot  of  Austria  to  answer  hefore  his  Tribunal  the  charges  of 
murder  and  usurpation.  Each  of  these  measures,  if  examined  to  its 
flource,  contained  in  it  something  that  was  dictated  by  secret  good  will 
towards  France;  yet  frequent  disputes  were  occurring  between  that 
Country  and  the  Holy  See,  towards  which  Philip  treasured  in  his  breast 
tbe  seeds  of  former  enmity.  They  were  ripened  by  the  appointment  of 
a.  Legate  whom  many  circumstances  rendered  obnoxious. 

Bernard  de  Saisset,  Bishop  of  Ramiers,  had  been  consecrated  to  that 
See  by  Bonifiice,  on  its  separation,  by  his  sole  authority,  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Toulouse ;  an  act  which  Philip  not  unjustly  considered  as  an 
iufiingement  upon  his  own  prerogative.  The  nomination  of  this  intru- 
sive Bishop  as  Legate,  which  soon  followed  his  first  appointment,  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  conciliate ;  and  Philip,  of  whom  he  is  believed  to 
have  expressed  himself  with  too  little  reserve,  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion. The  four  chief  Civilians,  who  enjoyed  the  King's  unlimited  con- 
fidence and  who  were  well  inclined  to  depress  Boniface,  Pierre  Flotte, 
the  Chancellor,  who  afterwards  fell  at  Courtrai;  William  de  Nogaret, 
who  succeeded  that  high  officer;  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  whose  calamitous  fate  will  require  further  notice;  and 
William  de  Plasian,  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  subtilty,  were  instructed 
to  prepare  a  secret  accusation.  Treason,  Heresy,  Blasphemy,  and  Simony 
were  among  the  charges ;  the  Bishop,  having  been  arrested 
during  the  night-time,  was  thrown  into  prison;  and  many  a.  d.  1301. 
of  his  servants  were  subjected  to  torture,  in  order  to  extract  July  12. 
testimony  from  them  against  their  Master. 

To  a  fierce  and  unseemly  demand  made  by  Philip,  after  the  committal 
of  this  outrage,  for  the  degradation  of  the  Bishop,  in  order  that  one  might 
be  punished  **  who  had  evinced  himself  a  traitor  both  to  God  and  Man, 
who  was  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  iniquity,  and  in  whom  no  amendment 
could  be  hoped  if  he  were  permitted  to  exist,  seeing  that  from  youth 
upwards  he  had  lived  in  sin,  and  baseness  and  perdition  had  been 
strengthened  in  him  by  inveterate  habit,"  Boniface  replied  at  first  with 
calmness  and  dignity.  He  discredited  the  accusation;  he  protested 
against  the  seizure  of  the  Bishop  as  illegal ;  he  vindicated  the  Eccle- 
siastical immunities,  and  he  summoned  the  French  Prelates  to  a  Synod 
at  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  to  Philip  personally  a  Bull, 
known  in  History  by  its  opening  words,  "  AuscultOy  Fili"  in  which  he 
unsparingly  detailed  the  numerous  offences  against  the  Church  com- 
mitted by  him  since  his  accession.  The  King  was  offended  by  this 
Remonstrance  in  proportion  to  the  truth  which  it  conveyed ;  and  having 
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tuppresied  the  original  document*,  he  infltructed  Pierre  Flotte  to  recite 
a  summary  (La  Petite  Bulle  as  it  is  called),  in  which  France  was 
declared  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See  not  less  in  matters  Tern* 
poral,  than  in  those  which  are  Spiritual ;  the  King's  right  to  collation 
was  denied ;  and  all  Ecclesiastical  appointments  which  he  had  made 
during  his  reign  were  utterly  annulled  t* 

This  unreal  Bull  was  burned  |  by  Philip  in  the  presence  of  his  Barons, 
and  he  then,  in  order  to  justify  the  further  measures  of  violience  which 
he  meditated,  convoked  the  Three  Estates  of  his  Realm,  as  is  believed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  History  of  France.  So  that  a  King,  than  whom 
none  ever  evinced  himself  a  greater  enemy  to  popular  enfranchisement, 

afforded  the  earliest  precedent  on  record  for  admitting  the 

A.  D.  1303.   Commons  to  a  share  in  public  deliberations.    The  assembly 

April  10.    met  in  the  Church  of  Nutre  D&me  at  Paris;  the  Three 

Orders  retired  to  separate  Chambers  to  frame  their  respective 
Letters  to  Rome;  and  they  were  dissolved  after  one  day's  sitting. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fears  of  Boniface  were  awakened  by  this  novel 
proceeding;  for  he  was  content  to  deny,  in  very  temperate  language,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Lesser  Bull ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  hastened  a 
reconciliation  with  the  most  powerful  enemy  whom  he  had  created  else- 
where, and  recognized  Albert  as  King  of  the  Romans.    Philip,  however, 

was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  projects  of  revenge ;  he 
A.  D.  1303.  summoned  the  Oallican  Prelates  to  a  Convocation  at  Paris, 
March  12.  in  which,  using  Nogaret  as  a  mouth- piece,  he  represented 

the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  as  the  Father  of  lies, 
the  self-styled  Boniface  as  un  faiseur  de  mal  (an  evil-doer) ;  further- 
more, he  demanded  the  arrest  of  this  pseudo-Pope,  and  his  imprisonment 
till  he  could  receive  sentence  from  a  future  (Ecumenical  Council. 

Boniface,  in  return,  signified  that  Philip  was  included  in  a  former 
general  Excommunication,  which  he  had  directed  against  any  one  who 
should  inhibit  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  which  he  had  already  summoned 
at  Rome ;  and  he  cited  the  Royal  Confessor  to  appear  before  the  Papal 
Court  within  three  months,  as  his  Master's  proxy.  The  King  im- 
prisoned the  Ecclesiastics  who  were  despatched  as  bearers  of  this  ana- 

*  The  oricrinal  Bull  wm  mutilated  by  Philip's  orders,  even  in  the  Papal  Regiiters 
when  he  afterirards  obtained  posseision  of  them  at  Anagrni.  It  is  not  given  entire 
by  Raynaldus,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dupuy,  Preuvet  de  I* Hiiioire  du  DifftremH  mire 
U  Pape  Boniface  VIII.  ei  Philippe  ie  Bei,  printed  in  the  VI 1^  volume  of  the  Works 
of  De  Thou,  pp.  48,  52.    In  that  volume  each  Treatise  is  paged  separately. 

t  M.  de  Sixmondi  (iz.  870  believes  that  Pi«rre  Flotte  did  not  intend  to  falsify 
the  original  Bull ;  but  that  he  made  the  summary,  La  Prtiie  Bulie,  in  order  to  assif  t 
liis  memory,  and  in  it  exaggerated  the  expressions  really  emplojred  by  the  Pope ; 
that  this  tpiril  of  the  Bull  was  generally  received  in  France  as  its  text^  and  that  it 
was  therefore  considered  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  rectify  the  public  belief  during 
a  period  of  great  excitation. 

I  The  bnrning  of  the  Bull  Is  ascribed  by  Dupuy  («i  mftrm,  p.  64.)  to  Robert  of 
Artois.  The  most  unprinoely  Letter  from  Philip  to  the  Pope^  printed  by  the  tame 
writer  (p.  44.),  is  probably  a  clumsy  forgery* 
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thema ;  and  he  ofiered  a  formal  accusation  of  the  Pope,  framed  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Princes,  to  the  new  assemhly  of  his  Baronnage, 
Crimes  the  most  impure  are  contained  in  the  twenty-nine  Articles  of  this 
singular  indictment ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  its  reasoning,  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  the  ordinary  assumption  which  the  Popes  make  of 
Infallibility  is  adduced  as  a  proof  that  Boniface  entertained  a  Familiar 
Demon. 

Philip  never  menaced  a  blow  which  heVas  unprepared  to  strike,  and 
the  PontifiTs  steps  had  long  been  watched  by  the  craf^  Nogaret,  who 
dificovered  that  a  direct  Excommunication  was  about  to  be  issued  against 
the  King.  When  Boniface  therefore  repaired  during  the  Summer  to 
pass  some  time  at  Anagni,his  native  town,  about  a  day's  journey  South- 
east from  Rome,  the  local  authorities  had  been  seduced  to  favour  his 
arrest.  Sdarra  Colonna*,  a  brother  of  two  Ghibelin  Cardinals  whom 
the  Pope  had  excluded  from  the  Conclave,  lent  himself  also  to  the 
enterprise,  in  order  to  gratify  personal  resentment ;  and  Nogaret,  in  his 
company,  supported  by  300  horsemen  and  a  much  larger 
armed  body  on  foot,  entered  the  town  by  surprise,  shouting  Sept.  7. 
•*  Death  to  Boniface !  Long  live  the  King  of  France ! " 
The  pillage  of  the  Cardinals'  houses,  and  of  the  Palace  itself,  which 
were  abandoned  to  popular  fury,  gained  the  co-operation  of  the  rabble, 
never  too  inquisitive  into  the  purity  of  the  source  which  affords  plunder ; 
and  the  person  of  Boniface  was  secured  after  very  slight  resistance. 
The  lofty  spirit  of  the  old  man  was  nevertheless  unbroken  by  the  indig- 
nities to  which  he  was  exposed.  Invested  with  the  mantle  of  St.  Peter, 
with  the  diadem  of  Constantine  glittering  on  his  brow,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  Crucifix,  in  the  other  the  Keys,  and  seated  on  his  Pontifical 
Throne,  he  awaited  the  onset  of  the  new  Brennus  by  whom  he  was 
menaced.  **  Here  is  my  throat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  my  head ;  I 
am  ready  for  death.  Betrayed  like  my  Saviour,  still  will  I  die  as  be- 
fits a  Pope."  Nogaret  felt  awed  and  embarrassed  by  the  firmness  of 
his  prisoner ;  he  threatened  indeed  to  carry  him  in  chains  to  Lyons,  but 
he  left  him  under  a  guard  in  possession  of  his  Palace  during  three  days ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  not  displeased  when  he  learned  that,  from  the  negli- 
gence of  attendants,  from  the  fear  of  poison,  or  from  mental  anguish, 
Boniface,  during  that  period,  had  been  without  any  sustenance.  At  its 
expiration,  the  populace  of  Anagni  had  become  sated  with  spoil ;  and 
they  then  perceived  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  this 
outrage  upon  their  fellow-townsman,  their  Patron,  and  their  Spiritual 
Father.  The  cry  recently  heard  in  the  streets  was  changed  into  **  Long 
live  the  Pope !  Death  to  the  traitors ! "  and  the  fickle  multitude  in- 

*  Sciarrs  Colonna  had  undergone  great  hardships  in  conspquenoe  of  the  quarrel 
of  his  Family  with  Boniface.  Me  had  been  compelled  to  hide  himself  in  the  woods 
near  Antium  (Nettuno),  and  afterwards,  having  been  seized  b^  some  pirates,  he 
had  worked  at  the  oar  as  a  galley-slave.  Philip  ransomed  him  in  order  to  employ 
hia  tenrices  against  Boniface*    Platioa  in  Fit,  Bon, 

l2 
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creased,  by  the  lupport  of  the  neighbouring  peasantSy  to  10,000  men, 
chased  Nogaret  and  Colonna  from  the  Palace,  and  restored  the  venerable 
prisoner  to  freedom.  The  object  of  Philip,  however,  was  accomplished, 
without  need  of  further  violence;  and  Boniface,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
worn  oat  by  agitation,  perhaps  not  wholly  free  from  bodily  injury,  ex- 
pired on  his  route  to  the  Vatican,  in  about  a  month  from  the  day  of  his 
capture  •• 

His  successor,  Benedict  XL,  held  the  Keys  little  longer  than  eight 
months.     As  soon  as  he  ceased  to  temporize  with  Philip,  and  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  courage  to  exconmiunicate  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  at  Anagni,  he  perished  mysteriously,  but,  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  by  poison.    A  veiled  Lady  presented  to  him,  while  at  table,  a 
basket  of  figs.    They  were  the  earliest  produce  of  the  Season ;  and  the 
Pope,  afler  partaking  largely  of  the  fruit,  of  which  he  was 
A.  D.  1304.  known  to  be  fond,  sickened  and  died.     It  was  only  by  con- 
July  7.      jecture  that  an  author  for  this  crime  could  be  assigned ; 
but  Nogaret  and  Colonna  are  freely  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries ;  and  one  writer,  either  more  bold  or  better  informed  than  his 
fellows,  has  ventured  to  denounce  even  Philip  himself  f. 

The  Conclave  at  Perugia  passed  nine  weary  months  without  approach- 
ing to  decision ;  for  the  Cardinals  who  espoused  the  interests  of  France, 
and  those  who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  deceased  Boniface,  were  so 
equal  in  number,  that  no  Candidate  proposed  by  either  party  could  hope 
to  obtain  the  two-thirds  of  suffrages  requisite  for  his  election.  It  was  at 
length  privately  arranged  that  the  French  Cardinals  should  bind  them- 
selves to  select  one  out  of  three  ultramontane  names  submitted  to  them 
by  their  opponents,  and  the  period  for  choice  was  limited  to  forty  days. 
The  Cardinal  di  Prato,  Philip's  confidential  instrument,  found  means  of 
communication  with  his  Master,  and  named  Bcrtrand  de  Goth,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  as  the  Candidate  whom  he  thought  most  likely  to 
be  corrupted.  Bertrand  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  England,  and  an  Sieve  of  Boniface;  moreover  he  had  been  engaged  in 
a  personal  quarrel  with  Charles  of  Valois,  during  that  Prince's  occu- 
pation of  Bourdeauz.  Yety'notwithstanding  these  many  obstacles  to 
amity  with  France,  when  Philip  in  a  secret  conference  showed  that  the 
Popedom  was  at  his  command,  Bertrand  thought  the  prize  too  brilliant 
to  be  rejected  in  consequence  of  any  unseasonable  adherence  to  former 
principles.  The  Ponti£P  elect  bound  himself  by  an  oath  sworn  upon  the 
Eucharist,  and  by  a  pledge  which  Philip  deemed  of  still  greater  value, 
the  deliverance  of  a  brother  and  two  nephews  as  hostages,  to  comply 

*  On  the  thirtyfifth  day  afterwards.    Platioa. 

t  Bupuy  omiu  all  notice  of  the  poisoning.  Ferrens  Vicentinns,  ap,  Aluratori, 
Sz.  1013,  accuses  Philip  pointedly,  but  differs  from  the  ordinarily  received  particu- 
lars of  the  story,  stating  that  some  Neapolitans;  gained  by  Philip,  bribed  turo  of 
lh«  Pope*i  domestics  to  poison  a  basket  of  iigs. 
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with  BIX  conditions  which  the  Kingnailied  as  the  price  of  his  elevation. 
They  were  his  own  full  reconciliation  with  the  Church ;  absolution  for  all 
those  who  had  shared  in  the  transaction  at  Anagni ;  a  grant  of  the 
tenths  of  the  Gallican  Clergy  for  five  years  ;  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
posed Colonua,  and  the  nomination  of  some  French  Ecclesiastics  to  the 
Sacred  College ;  a  Decree  against  the  memory  of  Boniface ;  and  a  sixth 
demand  which  the  King  was  not  to  make  known  till  the  moment  at 
which  he  required  its  accomplishment  *.  The  Cardinal  di 
Prato  was  advised  of  this  successful  negociation  on  the  a.  d.  1305. 
thirty-fifth  day,  and  on  the  stipulated  fortieth,  Bertrand  de  June  5. 
Goth  was  proclaimed  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  V. 

From  the  reign  of  Clement  V.  is  dated  the  transfer  of  the  Papal  resi- 
dence to  Avignon,  which  the  Romanist  writers,  on  account  of  the  term  of 
its  duration,  and  of  the  eclipse  which  their  City  underwent  while  it  con- 
tinued, are  fond  of  assimilating  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Clement, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  even  if  he  had  been  unshackl^  by  Philip, 
could  have  little  wished  to  encounter  the  insubordination  so  frequently 
manifested  by  the  Italian  Capital;  and  after  celebrating  his  Coronation 
at  Lyons  (during  which  ceremony,  the  falling  of  a  shattered  wall  ex- 
posed Philip,  who  was  officiating  as  StrcUor^  to  considerable  danger,  and 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bretany),  he  fixed  his  seat  of 
Government  on  the  Rhdne,  in  a  tranquil  Country,  in  which 
he  mistakenly  hoped  to  receive  the  protection,  without  at  the  a.  d.  1309. 
same  time  undergoing  the  domination  of  France. 

Of  the  six  conditions  for  which  Philip  had  stipulated,  four  were  rea- 
dily fulfilled ;  and  while  Clement  sought  time  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  countless  difficulties  in  which  he  was  likely  to  become  involved  by 
even  a  simple  Decree  against  Boniface,  the  King  materially  increased 
his  perplexity,  by  a  further  demand,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  secret  clause.  The  bitter  hatred  of  Philip  pursued  his  an- 
tagonist even  beyond  the  grave ;  nor  was  it  to  be  satiated  with  less  than 
a  sentence  which  might  blast  his  memory,  by  declaring  him  guilty  of  the 
foulest  crimes,  adjudge  him  to  ignominious  disinterment,  and  erase  his 
name  from  the  Catalogue  of  Popes.  The  eagerness  with  which  this 
posthumous  vengeance  was  coveted,  underwent,  however,  a  brief  arrest 
in  consequence  of  a  transaction,  which,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and 
searching  investigation  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  still  remains 
among  the  most  questionable  portions  of  History. 

^  Dairoy  very  positiTelv  refers  this  rizth  oondition  to  the  oondsmiiation  of  BoDi- 
faoe.  We  do  not  think  that  there  if  iny  ettthority  for  this  direct  lUtement.  It  is 
rery  probable  that  Philip  himself,  at  the  time  at  which  he  obtained  the  promise,  had 
by  no  means  determined  in  his  own  mind  what  the  request  should  be ;  aud  that  he 
Bubtilely  reserved  the  engagement  to  be  produced  according  to  circumstances.  Ifi 
might  rebite  to  the  suppression  of  the  Templars,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by ;  or  to  the 
election  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  Imperii  Crown.  M.  de  Sifmondi  inclines  to  the 
latter  roppotition.    IX.  216. 
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.  Two  Ex-Templani,  the  Prior  of  Montfku^on,  and  a  Floientbe,  Noflfo 
Dei,  both  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  expiate  numeTOus  crimes  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  notified  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  ex- 
traordinary revelations  concerning  the  secrets  of  the  Order  from  which 
thqr  had  been  expelled.  The  King  accepted  the  evidence  of  these  in* 
formers,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Pope,  without  any  expression  of 
misgiving  as  to  the  impure  source  from  which  it  was  derived.  A  mili- 
tary brotherhood,  bound  by  religious  vows  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
was  indisputably  under  the  sole  cognisance  of  a  Spiritual  Tribunal ;  but 

PhUip,  who  had  determined  upon  a  less  tardy  process  than  that 

A.  D.  1307.  usually  adopted  by  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  arrested  in  one  day 

Sep.  14.     all  the  Templars  within  the  limits  of  France;  threw  them 

into  prison )  and  ordered  their  examination  to  be  conducted 
before  Commissioners  permitted  to  subject  the  accused  to  torture. 

Clement  at  first  disputed  this  invasion  of  his  legitimate  authority; 
suspended  the  proceedings  of  the  Secular  Judges ;  and  evoked  the  Cause 
of  the  Templars  to  himself.  After  the  examination  of  a  few  prisonersi 
however,  he  granted  licence  for  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  processes  already 
commenced,  reserving  for  his  own  judgment  only  the  Cases  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  of  the  chief  Preceptors. 

The  revolting  charges  produced  against  the  Knights  were  in  many 
instances  strengthened  by  their  own  confessions;  but  confession,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  obtained  in  dungeons,  by  the  question,  by 
menace  of  death,  or  by  assurance  of  pardon ;  and  the  avowals,  thus  ex- 
torted, were  almost  always  retracted  in  moments  at  which  the  accused 
were  more  entitled  to  belief.  Frightful  punishments  were  inflicted 
upon  the  relapsed  who  denied  their  former  admissions ;  and  we  read  of 
iUly*six  victims  burned  slowly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  not  one 
of  whom  in  the  midst  of  his  excruciating  agonies  would  purchase 

remission  by  again  criminating  his  Order.     The  Perse- 

A.  D.  1312.   cution  extended  throughout  Europe;  and  in  spite  of  ao- 

March6.    quittals  pronounced  by  more  than  one  Provincial  Synod 

held  beyond  the  confines  of  France,  Clement  assembled  a. 
General  Council  at  Yienne,  which  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
Order. 

The  voluminous  documents  which  curiosity  and  research  have  accu* 
miUated  respecting  the  Dissolution  of  the  Templars  contribute  rather  to 
darken  than  to  illustrate  that  most  remarkable  event.  They  are  be- 
yond measure  complicated  and  contradictory ;  and  the  examination  of 
them  has  produced  directly  opposite  convictions  in  judgments  which  in 
both  instances  are  well  entitled  to  respect.  We  gladly  therefore  avoid 
the  painful  and  unsatisfactory  task  of  enlarging  upon  their  details. 
Some  of  the  charges  eagerly  admitted  in  a  superstitious  Age,  are  at  pre- 
sent instantly  refuted  by  their  own  absurdity*  Those  also  most  likely  to 
excite  abhorrence  and  disgust  were  on  that  account  least  likely  to  receive 
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dUspaanonate  investigatioiu  No  probable  motiTe  ean  be  assigned  for 
making  the  ngeetion  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  wanton  desecration  of  the 
holiest  symbols  of  His  Religion,  a  part  of  the  Ceremonial  bj  which  a 
Fraternity  professedly  enrolled  for  the  rescue  of  His  Sepulchre  should 
inaugurate  its  Brethren.  The  pollutions  of  which  they  are  accused  are 
similar  to  those  which  hare  often  been  charged  upon  other  secret 
Societies ;  which  it  is  easy  to  impute,  and  which  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  dispioTC.  That  the  Templars  were  proud,  araricious  and  licentious 
may  readily  be  conceded ;  for  they  formed  a  rich  and  powerful  Body,  and 
Avarice,  Pride,  and  Libertinism  are  the  evil  qualities  most  easily  beset- 
ting their  class.  But  was  their  great  accuser  free  from  similar  stains  7 
Was  Philip  devoid  of  Pride  or  of  Avarice?  Had  he  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  cogent  motives  for  believing,  or  for  affecting  to  believe,  in 
guilt  which  ensured  a  wholesale  confiscation  ?  The  Decree  of  Clement, 
indeed,  annexed  the  Revenues  of  the  dissolved  Priories  to  the  use  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers ;  but  that  Decree  was  not  promulgated  till  between 
four  and  five  years  after  Philip  had  seized  the  property  of  all  the  Templars 
in  his  dominions.  His  Treasury  was  always  craving ;  and  we  have  suf- 
ficient proof  on  other  occasions  that  a  violation  of  justice  for  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth,  was  not  an  obstacle  which  the  King  of  France  would 
weigh  with  very  scrupulous  nicety. 

The  Council  of  Vienne  terminated  the  controversy  also  respecting 
Boniface.  Clement  had  already  received,  at  Avignon, 
depositions  which  cannot  be  read  without  surprise.  Wit-  a.  n.  1310. 
nesses  were  found  to  affirm  that  the  deceased  Pope  had 
unreservedly  expressed  disbelief  of  almost  every  Article  of  the  Christian 
Faith ;  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  Devil ;  held  personal  conference  with 
him ;  and  worshipped  Idols ;  that  he  indulged  in  detestable  sensuality ; 
and  urged  sophisms  to  prove  that  his  abominations  were  innocent.  If 
Philip  had  continued  to  press  his  hitherto  eager  suit  for  the  utter  con- 
demnation of  his  enemy,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner 
Clement  could  have  refused  assent  after  the  admission  of  statements 
such  as  these.  But  perhaps  the  King  discovered  the  peril  of  too  great 
success,  which  might  involve  in  it  the  downfall  of  the  Church ;  per- 
haps his  vengeance  was  satisfied  by  feeling  that  triumph  was  in  his 
power;  perhaps  (and  this  conjecture  is  more  in  accordance  with  all  that 
we  know  of  his  character)  some  unavowed  motive  of  policy,  some 
hidden  fear  or  hope,  prompted  his  abstinence.  He  allowed  a  Bull  to  be 
issued,  in  which  blame  was  removed  from  himself  without  any  incul- 
pation of  Boniface.  All  Excommunications  and  Interdicts  resulting 
from  the  seizure  of  the  late  Pope  at  Anagni,  which  appeared,  however  in- 
directly, to  affect  the  Royal  Prerogative,  were  rescinded,  annulled,  and 
expunged  from  the  Pontifical  Registers;  and  even  Nogaret  aud  his 
fifteen  nearest  adherents,  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  any  hope 
of  absolution,  now  received  that  boon  conditionally;    provided  they 
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would  derote  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  service  in  Palestine,  and 
to  the  performance  of  certain  other  acts  of  mortification  and  penance. 
The  Council  of  Vienne,  without  interference  with  this  Bull,  finally 
pronounced  that  Boniface  had  heen  a  legitimate  Pope,  and  that  he  was 
unsullied  with  Heresy. 

In  directing  our  notice  to  these  great  occurrences  we  have  been  com« 
pelled  to  omit  some  minor,  but  not  alu^ther  unimportant  contemporary 
events.  The  embarrassment  of  Philip's  finances  induced  him  to  a  per- 
petual tampering  with  the  Coinage,  and  the  ruinous  changes  which  he 
authorized  from  time  to  time  more  than  once  aroused  popular  dis- 
content, which  he  was  not  able  to  suppress  without  resorting  to  severity. 
In  order  to  counterpoise  this  insurrectionary  disposition  of  the  lower 
Orders,  the  Nobles  were  diligently  cultivated,  and  their  good  will  was 
obtained  by  a  boon  which  sufficiently  speaks  both  the  general  want  of 
Civilization,  and  the  little  confidence  as  yet  inspired  by  Le- 
A.  D.  1306.  gislative  Institutions.  Philip,  rescinding  one  of  the  most 
June  L  salutary  Ordinances  of  his  wiser  father,  again  authorized  the 
barbarous  appeals  of  Judicial  Combat,  and  revived  the 
Wager  of  Battle,  in  all  heavier  accusations  which  affected  the  Nobility. 
The  Jews,  according  to  established  precedent,  afforded  supplies  to  his 
rapacity.  After  the  appropriation  to  the  Crown  of  all  debts  owing  to 
them  (in  which  transfer  the  tenderness  of  the  Royal  conscience  annihi- 
lated the  interest,  from  fear  of  defilement  by  usury),  they  were  banished 
the  Kingdom  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  thus,  as  we  are  informed 
by  a  Writer  not  much  addicted  to  the  general  praise  of  Philip,  Fiance 
was  delivered  from  an  egregious  pest.* 
The  Crown  of  England  had  passed  to  the  weak  and  effeminate  Ed- 
ward II.,  who,  far  from  disputing  power  with  Philip,  looked 
A.  D.  1308.  to  him  for  support.  Putting  aside  all  the  claims  which  had 
been  contested  by  his  warlike  father,  he  hastened  to  Bou- 
logne to  perform  homage  for  Aquitaine  and  Ponthieu,  and  to  cement  his 
alliance  with  France  by  receiving  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Isabella, 
which  had  been  engaged  to  him  at  the  Peace  of  Montreuil.  His  Queen 
at  a  later  period  solicited  the  interference  of  her  father  to  remove  the 
worthless  Favourites  who  abused  her  husband's  confidence;  and  after 
the  fall  of  Piers  Gaveston,  we  hear  of  some  splendid  festivities,  at  which 
Edward  and  his  Consort  were  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Paris ;  while 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  one  of  Philip's  ablest  Ministers,  was  more 
usefully  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  Barons  in  London. 

On  the  assassination  of  Albert  of  Austria,  Philip  strenuously  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  the  vacant  Imperial  Crown  for  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois,  and  he  reckoned  greatly  on  the  support  of  the  Pope,  whom,  as 

*  Haynaldus,  Amwi,  ad  <mn,  1306,  {  18.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  returned,  and 
to  have  been  banished  by  a  fresh  Ordinance,  Aug.  29, 1811.  Ord.  de  fhwcf, 
J.  488. 
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some  have  said,  he  reminded  on  that  occasion  of  his  sixth  promise.  The 
Pontiff  durst  not  offer  any  open  resistance,  but  he  secretly  warned  the 
Electors  that  he  did  not  wish  attention  paid  to  his  apparent 
recommendation;  and  he  heartily  concurred  in  their  choice,  a.d.  1309. 
when,  after  seren  months  of  interregnum,  it  confirmed  the 
independence  of  Germany  by  selecting  Henry  (VII.)  of  Luxemburg. 
Philip,  who  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  event,  suspected,  and  therefoie 
never  forgave  the  intrigue  of  Clement. 

The  annexation  of  the  rich  and  important  City  of  Lyons  to  the  French 
Crown  materially  increased  the  power  of  Philip  in  the  South, 
without  subjecting  him  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  po-  a.  d.  1310. 
litical  gain,  the  imputation  of  injustice.  The  Archbishops, 
whose  oppressive  sway  he  overthrew,  were  at  least  equally  usurpers  with 
himself;  and  the  Bourgeois  were  unfit  either  to  administer  or  to  defend  a 
•separate  Government.  The  King's  latter  years  were  clouded  with  do« 
mestic  misfortune.  His  Queen  Jane  was  secretly  poisoned,  and  the 
wives  of  his  three  sons  were  accused  of  adultery.  The  brothers  De  Lau* 
nai,  the  paramours  of  Margaret,  the  Consort  of  Louis  the  Quarrelsome 
(Huh'n)^  Heir-apparent,  and  of  Blanche,  Countess  de  la  Marche,  were 
sentenced,  on  their  own  confession,  to  expire  in  fearful  tortures ;  and 
the  ofiending  Princesses  were  condemned  to  imprisonment.  Louis, 
afier  his  accession,  ordered  his  first  wife  to  be  strangled,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  second  marriage ;  Charles  de  la  Marche  contented 
himself  by  procuring  a  divorce;  and  either  love  or  interest  so  far 
blinded  Philip  of  Poitiers,*  the  remaining  brother,  that  he  obtained 
a  Decree  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris  declaratory  of  the  innocence  of  his 
Consort  Jane,  the  rich  heiress  of  Burgundy,  who  was  thus  restored  to 
all  her  dignities  and  possessions.f 

Clement  V.  and  Philip  IV.  expired  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  and  popular  belief  connected  their  deaths  with  the  last  wrongs  of 
the  illustrious  Body  which  they  had  jointly  laboured  to  exterminate. 
Jacques  de  Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  three  other 
Dignitaries  of  that  Order,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  fate  which  had  con- 
signed so  many  of  their  Brethren  to  the  scaffold;  and  after  an  ex- 
amination before  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
a  full  avowal  of  guilt  was  obtained,  they  were  adjudged  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. When  the  sentence,  preparatory  to  its  execu- 
tion, was  read  to  the  culprits,  in  the  Porch  of  N6tre  Ddme,  a.  d.  1314. 
at  Paris,  De  Molay  and  the  Commander  of  Normandy  pro-  March  11. 
tested  their  entire  innocence,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
fession which  had  been  recited  was  altogether  false.     The  Prelates, 

«  <*  More  happy,  or  at  least  more  wisei  than  hit  brothen."  Mezeray,  ^6r.  GIr.II. 
806. 

t  Jane  and  Blanche  were  aistera,  the  iMue  of  Otho  IV.  of  Buiigundy  and 
Matilda,  Countess  d'Artois. 
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to  whose  tuBtody  the  priflonerB  had  been  intrusted,  hesitated  as  to  ihrther 
proceedings ;  but  Philip,  less  inclined  to  mercy,  ordered  the  relapsed  to 
instant  execution.  A  pile  was  hastily  framed  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  on 
a  spot  adjoining  the  Royal  Gardens ;  and  the  noble  sufferers,  while  amid 
the  flames,  continued  to  maintain  the  iniquity  of  their  sentence.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  Grand  Master,  after  he  had  been  ehained  to  the 
■take,  cited  his  two  oppressors  to  appear  with  him  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Heaven,  Clement  within  forty  days,  Philip  within  a  year  and  a 
day  from  the  hour  of  his  execution  *.  If  the  words  were  ever  really 
spoken,  they  were  perhaps  remembered,  not  without  anguish|  on  the 
dying  pillows  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  directed.  The 
April  20.  treasure  of  Clement  was  pillaged  by  the  rapacity  of  his  at- 
tendants, almost  before  he  had  drawn  his  latest  breath,  and 
the  magnificent  bier  upon  which  his  corpse  was  exposed  in  Funeral 
pomp,  caught  fire  amid  the  tumult,  so  that  his  remains  were  more  than 
half-consumed.  The  last  moments  of  Philip  did  not  encounter  Hke  dis- 
turbance ;  but  his  death  occurred  at  the  premature  age  of 
Nov.  29.  forty-six,  from  an  accident  while  hunting.  A  wild  Boar 
rose  between  the  legs  of  his  horse,  which  threw  him,  and 
the  King,  having  been  conveyed  to  Fontainebleau,  died,  after  languishing 
many  weeks  under  the  injuries  which  he  received  from  his  fall. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 
From  A.  D.  1314  to  a.d.  1343. 


Ivouis  TL.  le  Huiin^Vovrer  of  Charles  of  Valois— Execution  of  Engoerrand  de  Ma* 
rigny — ^The  King's  Marriage  with  Clemence  of  Hungary — Fruitless  attempt  upon 
Flanders— Famine  and  Pestilence— Death  of  Louis  ^u/w— Regency  of  Philip  V. 
L»  Long-^  Hit  Accession — The  Fief  of  Artois  adjudged  to  Matilda  of  Bur- 
gundy—BstobUshment  of  the  Salio  Law— Expedition  of  Philip  of  Valois  into 
Italy — Crusade  of  the  Putouretwat — ^Persecution  of  Ihe  Lepers — Death  of  Phi* 
lip  V<— Charles  IV.  (Le  fir/}~His  Second  Marriage— Project  of  a  Crosade-* 
ReWral  of  the  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse — Third  Marriage  of  Charles — Trans- 
actions with  England— Death  of  Charles  Le  iT^/— Regency  and  Accession  of 
Philip  VL  life  Faloff— Edward  III.  of  England  performs  Ilomagefor  Aquitaine— 
Victory  orer  the  Flemings  at  Cassel- Condemnation  and  Banishment  of  Robert 
d'Artoii^He  finds  an  Asylum  in  England^War  with  Edward  III.— Alliance  of 
Edward  with  Jacob  d'Arteveldt— Edward  assumes  the  Title  of  King  of  Franee^ 
Sack  of  Cadsand — ^Edward  is  appointed  Vicar  Imperial — ^The  French  destroy 

*  A  rery  similar  story  is  related  of  Franqois  I.  Duke  of  Bretany,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  by  and  by.  Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Castile^  who  died  in  1 31 9, 
is  reported  to  have  been  summoned  in  like  manner  by  two  brotherSi  Carjoval,  who 
were  exeeated  for  murder  on  insufficient  proof.  He  died  on  Uie  appointed  day,  and 
is  known  in  History  by  the  title  El  Citatio, 
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SOTUhMBptaii— loMOfllailTa  CuniMiga  in  Fland«»~TlM  Flemingt  openlf  dcdartt 
for  Xngland— FInt  mention  of  Fire-armi— Great  Naval  Victory  gained  by  Ed- 
ward at  Sluya — His  Failure  before  Toumai~His  Challenge  of  the  King  of 
France — Truce — Dispute  for  the  SucceMion  of  Bretany — ^Edward  espoiiiei  the 
came  of  ]>e  Montfort — De  Montfort  taken  prisoner — Gallant  defence  of  Henne- 
iMm  by  lile  Countcie    Death  of  Robert  d'Artoit— Truce  of  Blalettroit. 

History  has  not  preserved,  nor  is  its  silence  to  be  regretted|  any  parti- 
culara  of  the  youthful  follies  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Louis  X.  derived  the  name  Hutin*.  But  the  qualities  a.  d.  1314* 
vhich  it  implies  sufficiently  betoken  his  incapacity  to  admi- 
nister the  Government  of  a  People  rendered  unruly  by  long  and  heavy 
oppression.  The  severity  of  disposition  and  the  selfish  wariness  with 
which  InB  father  guarded  against  all  inroads  upon  his  power,  had  enabled 
him  to  pursue  a  course  of  exaction  which  impoverished  his  subjects,  and 
prepared  an  abundant  harvest  of  turbulence  for  his  successors.  The 
young  King,  on  the  contrary,  enamoured  of  pleasure,  willingly  surrendered 
the  weightier  cares  of  State  polity  to  hands  which  were  equally  willing  to 
receive  the  burthen ;  and  his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  a  Prince  more  dis** 
tinguished  for  activity  and  ambition  than  for  any  predominant  talent,  un- 
dertook the  guidance  of  public  affairs  from  the  moment  of  the  accession. 

Popular  discontent  is  seldom  fastidious  as  to  its  victims.  Give  it  but 
a  sacrifice — ^let  the  blood  but  flow — and  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  vulgar 
is  blunted,  without  any  nice  enquiry  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  has 
been  supplied.  In  the  perpetration  of  the  great  act  of  injustice  which 
we  are  about  to  relate,  private  enmity  was  mingled  with  public  odium ; 
and  Charles  of  Yalois,  in  order  to  revenge  a  personal  quarrel,  roused  or 
directed  the  storm  which  overwhelmed  the  chief  confident  of  his  deceased 
brother. 

£ngueRHnd  de  Marigny,  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  late  reign,  on 
some  occasioa,  had  resented  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Charles,  be- 
fore the  Council,  with  a  firmness  which  the  haughty  temper  of  the  Prince 
was  little  calculated  to  endure.  High  words,  much  unbecoming  violence, 
and  even  a  mutual  imputation  of  the  lie,  ptLSsed  during  this  dispute ;  and 
Charles,  who  brooded  over  the  insult  with  secret  and  bitter  indignation, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  fur  vengeance  offered  to  him  by  the  pos- 
session of  authority.  Marigny  and  Pierre  de  Latilly  (who  had  been 
Chancellor  to  Philip  IV.)  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Against 
the  latter,  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Ch2Llons-sur-Mame,  heinous  charges  of 
poisoning  were  advanced ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  occasioned  the 
death  not  only  of  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Ch^ons,  but  also  of  the 

•  Matin,  aUier^  quereienr  /  e^est  ia  viriiahh  sit^i/haiion  de  ee  vieux  moi  Fhtn^tns, 
VtWj,  IV.  276.  Meseray,  II.  250.  girei  ft  r  more  honorable  origin  ;  attributing  it 
efther  to  the  inccets  with  which  the  young  Prince  restrained  some  inturrectiont  in 
Nararre  and  Lyons,  or  to  his  early  lore  of  playing  at  miliury  evolutions.  But 
Mexerayi  although  ungratefully  used,  was  a  Court  Historiographer. 
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late  King  himself.  The  immunities  of  the  Clergy  afforded  far  greater 
security  to  Latilly,  than  he  could  have  derived  from  innocence,  however 
clearly  established ;  and  he  escaped  by  sheltering  himself  behind  the 
tardy  forms ,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  which  protracted  his  trial  till 
the  popular  ferment  had  subsided,  and  till  his  leading  enemies  were  re- 
moved. Marigny,  who  was  not  similarly  shielded,  found  to  his  cost  that 
no  other  armour  was  proof  against  attack. 

When  numerous  attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  procure  sufficient 
evidence  of  embezzlement  and  dishonest  practices  against  Marigny  ; 
when  even  the  confessions  of  his  Clerks,  obtained  under  the  agonies  of 
the  question,  proved  inconclusive,  Louis  Hutin  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  inflict  no  heavier  punishment  than  exile  upon  one  against 
whom  no  offence  had  been  substantiated.  Marigny,  doubtless,  had  lent 
himself  as  an  instrument  to  the  tyranny  of  Philip  IV. ;  had  planned  or 
assisted  in  the  deterioration  of  the  Mint ;  and  had  repeatedly  spoiled  both 
the  Jews  and  the  Lombards ;  but  these  acts,  even  if  they  appeared  at  all 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers,  by  no  means  exposed  their  perpe- 
trator to  capital  punishment.  Charles  of  Valois,  however,  felt  that  the 
prey  was  in  his  grasp,  and  would  not  consent  to  relax  his  hold.  The 
wife  and  the  sister  of  Marigny  were  included  in  a  new  and  a  more  fatal 
charge.  It  was  said  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  Sorcerer,  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Minister,  they  had  framed  waxen  Images  of  the  King,  of 
his  uncles,  and  of  his  brothers.  These  Images,  according  to  a  current 
superstition  of  the  time,  were  to  be  slowly  melted  before  a  fire ;  and  as 
they  wasted,  so  also  would  waste  the  bodies  which  they  were  designed  to 
represent.  The  Magician,  in  order  to  escape  torture,  hanged  himself  in 
his  cell ;  his  wife  and  one  of  his  servants  were  burned  alive ;  the  Ladies 
of  Marigny's  family  were  immured  in  the  closest  imprisonment ;  and 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  his  alleged  crime  and  re- 
peated protestations  of  innocence,  was  adjudged  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Without  having  been  permitted  to  speak  in  his  defence  before  the  Court 
which  sentenced  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  privileged  descent  from  an  an- 
cient Norman  Family,  he  was  hanged ;  and  in  order  to  in- 
A.  D.  1315.  crease  the  infamy  of  his  punishment,  his  body  was  attached 
April  30.  to  a  Gibbet  at  Montfau9on,  which  had  been  erected  by  his 
own  orders,  for  the  exposure  of  criminals  after  their  ex- 
ecution *.  The  punishment  of  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  strangled  in 
prison,  although  unaccompanied   by  any  judicial   process,  does  not 


*  Louis  X.  was  so  oppressed  with  remorse  for  the  injustice  which  he  had  allowed 
to  be  exercised  against  De  Mariguy,  that  he  bequeathed  10;000  lirres  to  his  widow 
and  children.  Charles  of  Valois,  while  labouring  under  the  disease  which  prored 
mortal  to  him,  although  not  till  several  years  afterwards,  restored  to  the  Family  a 
confiscated  estate,  and  performed  a  Funeral  service,  at  great  cost,  in  commemoration 
of  the  murdered  Statesmaut 
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appear  to  have  ezdted  much  attention*.  Louis  was  eager  to  renew  the 
nuptial  contract,  and  he  obtained  a  fresh  bride,  Clemence  of  Hungary, 
aa  she  is  usually  styled,  because  her  uncle  Robert  was  titular  King  of 
that  Country,  in  which  her  brother  Charobert  afterwards  really  esta- 
blished authority.  Clemence,  however,  was  of  Neapolitan  birth,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  MarteL  Her 
virtues  placed  her  in  most  agreeable  contrast  with  her  predecessor; 
and  she  succeeded  in  inspiring  general  attachment.  At  the  time  of  her 
arrival,  however,  so  exhausted  was  the  Royal  Treasury,  and  so  unable 
or  so  unwitting  was  the  Country  to  supply  its  wants,  that  the  losses 
which  she  had  suffered  by  shipwreck  during  her  voyage  to  France 
could  not  be  repaired  with  sufficient  speed  to  permit  the 
performance  of  her  Coronation  with  the  customary  magni-  Aug.  15. 
ficence.  Louis  had  delayed  this  ceremony  till  he  could 
share  it  with  his  Consort,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  curtailed  pomp  a 
few  days  after  their  msrriage. 

Numerous  important  concessions  to  the  Nobles  in  different  Provinces, 
which  their  own  selfishness  and  want  of  union  prevented  from  becoming 
Nationally  advantageous,  in  some  degree  quieted  the  discontents  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  enabled  Jjouis  to  prosecute  the  design  which  he  ardently 
cherished,  of  renewing  War  in  Flanders.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
cure money  for  this  enterprise,  by  an  expedient  remarkable  both  in  itself, 
and  in  the  little  effect  which  it  produced.  The  serfs  (or  gens  dejnain^ 
morte  as  they  were  otherwise  termed)  were  invited  to  purchase  liberty ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  free  Peasantry  on  equitable  terms,  by  as- 
similating the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  rural  population  to  the  name, 
Francsj  which  they  had  borne  so  long  and  so  untruly.  But  the  privi- 
lege was  either  not  understood,  and  was  therefore  not  properly  valued ;  or 
the  Royal  promises  were  mistrusted :  so  that  when  an  Ordinance  was 
issued  even  in  a  more  compulsory  tone,  few  accepted  the  proffered  eman- 
cipation ;  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  forced  loan  from  the 
Lombard  Merchants. 

The  preparations  for  the  Flemish  Campaign  were  conducted  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale ;  and  Louis  commenced  his  march  within  a  few  days  after 
his  Coronation.  But  his  advance  was  speedily  checked,  not  by  any  want 
of  skill,  but  by  the  Autumnal  rains  of  more  than  usual  heaviness,  which 
destroyed  his  stores  and  equipages,  spread  disease  among  his  ranks,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat,  without  having  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  wild  fancies  to  which  Superstition  resorted  in  order  to  promote  his 
success,  have  been  repeated  at  later  periods  and  in  other  Countries ;  and 
both  the  streets  of  Paris,  during  the  Fanaticism  of  the  League,  and  those 


*  Giovanni  Villani  diimisses  the  fate  of  this  wretched  Lady  rery  briefly.  '*  When 
Lonia  became  King  of  France,  he  ordered  her  to  be  strangled  with  a  napkin," 
IX,03. 
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of  Ixmdoti  during  that  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  have  heen  thronged 
with  Penitents,  who,  ad  in  the  days  of  Louie  Hutint  imagined  that  they 
could  propitiate  Heaven  hy  an  indecent  exhibition  of  complete  nakedness. 
Persons  of  both  sexes,  headed  by  the  Clergy  bearing  Reliques,  accompa 
nied  these  unseemly  processions;  which  commencing  in  the  large  Cities, 
extended  at  length  through  the  greater  part  of  France. 

To  general  poverty  and  military  disaster  was  added  the  appalling  cala- 
mity of  Famine,  which  more  or  less  pervaded  the  whole  of  Europe  during 
the  years  1315  and  1316;  scarcity  of  grain  had  followed  an  inclement 
season  and  a  deficient  harvest ;  and  the  Bakers,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  employ  various  substitutes  for  flour,  were  exposed  to  popular  outcry  as 
having  adulterated  their  bread  with  disgusting  and  even  with  poisonous 
ingredients.  Without  examining  the  futility  of  these  charges,  or  endea- 
vouring to  remove  the  absurd  prejudices  which  they  created,  the  Govern- 
ment found  temporary  disembarrassment  by  sacrificing  the  victims  against 
whom  the  blind  fury  of  the  rabble  was  in  the  first  instance  directed;  and 
the  destruction  of  numerous  Bake-houses  and  of  their  stores  materially 
aggravated  distress.  We  are  assured  that  full  a  third  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northern  Europe  perished  on  this  occasion  from  want  of  sus- 
tenance *. 

The  miserable  reign  of  Louis  Huiin  was  brought  to  a  close,  after 

eighteen  months  duration,  by  his  own  imprudence.    While 

A.D.  1316.   violently  heated  by  Tennis,  he  entered  a  cold  vault,  and 

June  5.  drank  copiously  of  new  wine.  The  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature thus  produced  struck  inwardly,  and  a  few  hours  of 
sufilering  terminated  his  existence.  Clemence  immediately  proclaimed 
her  pregnancy ;  but  Philip,  next  brother  to  her  late  husband,  hastening 
from  Lyons  (where  he  had  been  engaged  in  watching  the  tumultuous 
deliberations  of  that  Conclave  which  finally  elevated  John  XXII.  to  the 
Pontifical  throne),  assumed  the  Regency,  with  powers  rendering  him  in 
all  but  name  a  King.  If  Clemence  bore  a  son,  the  Count  of  Poitiers  was 
to  retain  his  guardianship  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  till  the 
Youth  entered  his  nineteenth  year ;  if  the  issue  were  a  Princess,  Philip 
was  to  renounce  Navarre  and  Champagpie  in  favour  of  the  daughters  ot 
Louis  Hutin^  who,  when  they  attained  an  age  at  which  their  consent 
would  be  deemed  legal,  were  to  offer  a  counter-renunciation  of  all  claim 
to  the  Throne  of  France  f*  No  Constitutional  usage,  however,  assigned 
to  Philip  the  right  of  Regency  as  First  Prince  of  the  Blood ;  nor  was  the 
exclusion  of  females  as  yet  established  by  Law,  by  precedent,  or  even  by 

•  O.  Vaiani,  lib.  ix.  c.  78. 

t  This  Treaty  was  purposely,  no  doubt,  worded  with  obscurity.  If  the  Pr!ii* 
cesses  refuse  to  make  tlie  retiunciatioiit  their  claim  was  to  remain,  and  **"  right  was  to 
be  done  them  therein."  But  what  right  (restitution  being  their  right)  could  they 
expect  from  a  King  defaclQ  f  as  Philip  would  by  that  time  have  made  himself.  The 
whole  transaction  is  very  ably  treated  by  Mr,  Hallam,  //t>/,  of  MidMe  A$n^ 
I.  44.  4to. 
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public  opinion*.    At  the  expiration  of  five  monthi,  Glemence  wfti  de* 

livered  of  a  son,  who  died  within  a  few  days  after  hia  birth. 

Since  the  Coronation  of  this  Prince,  John,  was  never  cele-      Nov.  15. 

brated,  he  is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  Kings  of  France, 

but,  to  use  the  more  cautious  language  of  contemporaries,  as  the  Royal 

Infant,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  King  -f. 

The  Regency  of  Philip  is  distinguiBhed  by  one  transaction  far  more 
important  in  its  ulterior  bearings,  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  itself  at  the 
moment  of  occurrence.  Louis  IX.  had  bestowed  the  County  of  Artois  as 
an  apanage  upon  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  killed  at  Maneouraht. 
To  Robert  II.,  son  of  that  Prince,  were  bom  Philip  and  Matilda.  The 
former  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Fumes,  in  his  Father's  lifetime,  and 
leA  issue  a  son,  another  Robert ;  the  latter  married  Otho  IV.  Count  of 
Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  Robert  II.  his  Fief  was  disputed  between 
Matilda  and  her  nephew,  and  Philip  IV.  pronounced  in  favour  of  Matilda, 
who  accordingly  received  investiture.  Robert  III.  (as  he  is  called)  yield* 
ing  at  the  time  to  necessity,  dissembled  his  claim,  till  the  presumed 
Wttkness  of  a  Regency  appeared  favourable  for  its  re-assertion ;  but  he 
waa  speedily  undeceived  by  the  promptness  with  which  Philip  armed  to 
support  the  right  of  Matilda,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Philip  was 
recalled  from  his  camp  at  Amiens  to  receive  the  Crown,  and  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Cause  was  referred  to  a  solemn  deliberation  of  the  Peers  of 
France,  whose  sentence  two  years  afterwards  confirmed  Ma- 
tilda in  possession  of  the  contested  territory.  The  hand  of  a.  d.  1818. 
Jane,  a  younger  daughter  of  Charles  of  Valois,  waa  con-  May  — • 
ferred  on  Robert,  as  some  indemnification  for  hia  loss ;  but 
the  inheritahce  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  was  far  too  valuable  to  be 
readily  forgotten,  and  we  shall  perceive,  as  our  narrative  advances,  that 
the  revival  of  his  claims  in  a  future  reign,  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  those  bloody  Wars,  which  for  more  than  a. Century  and  a 
quarter  inflamed  the  National  passions,  and  wasted  the  energies  of  both 
France  and  England. 

The  Princess  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  HuHn  by  his  first  wife,  an 
orphan  child  in  her  sixth  year,  had  little  chance  of  counter- 
vailing the  adult  power  cf  Philip,  who  indeed  soon  made  it  a.  d.  1316. 
the  interest  of  her  sole  natural  protector,  Eudes,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  abandon  the  pretensions  of  his  niece.    The  Princes  of  the 
Blood  (^ies  Royaux  de  FTance)^  who  at  first  demurred  aa  to  the  exclu- 

*  If.  de  Siimondi,  IX.  389.  The  compromiie  negociated  toon  after  the  commenoe- 
BMot  of  the  Regencyi  with  Eudetof  Bargundy,  erinoes  Philip's  fear  of  the  claims  of 
the  Prineest  Jane,  and  the  dangerous  uncertainty  which  at  that  time  prevailed  r»- 
speeting  hereditary  right 

f  U.  IM.  345. 

t  The  Coanty  of  Artois  was  the  portion  of  Isabella  of  Halnault,  Queen  of  Philippe 
Angnste. 
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Bionof  females*,  were  similarly  bribed  to  assent  by  various  promises 
and  intermarriages;  and  the  Salic  Law  (as  it  is  called  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  misnomers  in  History)  was  finally  established  as  a 
Constitutional  rule  of  the  French  Monarchy,  when  an  Assembly  of  the 
States  was  convened  by  Philip  soon  after  his  Coronation.  The  suc- 
cession, during  the  328  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Capetian  Dynasty,  had  been  hereditary  without  variation ;  and  the 
Crown,  during  that  long  period,  had  quietly  descended,  in  every  instance, 
from  father  to  son,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  twelve  Kings.  The  question 
even  of  collateral  right,  much  less  that  of  female  succession,  had  never 
been  actively  raised,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  abstractedly 
discussed.  To  the  usurpation  therefore  of  Philip  V.  must  be  assigned 
the  origin  of  a  Law,  the  practical  wisdom  of  which  by  no  means  requires 
for  its  support  the  aid  of  a  false  and  fanciful  appeal  to  remote  Antiquity. 

While  Philip  was  thus  engaged  in  setting  aside  the  claims  of  his 
niece,  and  in  preparing  to  erect  round  the  Throne  of  France  a  barrier 
which  no  Woman  was  hereafter  to  pass,  by  affirming  that  hands  used  to 
wield  the  Distaff  were  unfitted  for  the  management  of  the  Lance  t,  his 
Coronation  (which  he  thought  it  discreet  to  celebrate  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  armed  force)  exhibited  a  memorable  contradiction  of  the 
principle  which  it  was  his  interest  to  support.  During  that  ceremony, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  representing  Artois,  officiated  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Peers,  and  held  the  Crown  over  the  head  of  the  new  King.  A 
subtle  argument  has  been  employed  in  order  to  reconcile  this  marked 
opposition  of  usages  between  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  whole.  Each 
Province,  it  is  said,  is  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  customs ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Woman  from  holding  a  Fief  under  her  male 
Suzerain ;  but  the  Crown  which  is  held  from  God  alone  is  not  a  Fief, 
and  therefore  must  be  otherwise  regulated  }. 

The  energy  which  Philip  had  displayed  in  seizing  the  Throne  appears 
to  have  deserted  him  after  he  had  once  attained  its  possession,  and  his 
rule  was  feeble  and  inglorious.  John  XXII.,  a  bold  and  ambitious 
Pontiff,  instead  of  receiving  commands  like  his  immediate  predecessor, 
issued  his  own  ordinances  from  Avignon,  and  considered  his  residence  in 
that  City  as  furnishing  him  with  a  key  to  the  control  of  France.  His 
interference  with  her  domestic  Government  was  frequent  and  mis- 
chievous ;  his  love  of  quibbling  disputation  awakened  a  fierce  contro* 

*  Charles  of  Valois  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  succession  of  Philip,  that  he 
quitted  Rheims  on  the  morning  of  the  Coronation,  and  refused  to  assist  in  it.  The 
Continuator  of  Nangis  attributes  this  conduct  to  some  private  personal  pique 
(668),  and  Bonamy,  whose  research  is  invaluable,  but  who  is  much  stronger  as  an 
Antiquary  than  as  a  Logician,  refines  a  little  too  mud^  upon  the  conjecture.  Mem, 
de  l^Aead.  de»  Inacript^  zvii.  366.  It  is  probable  that  Charles  was  wavering  in  his 
opinions  respecting  the  equity  of  the  proposed  exclusion.  See  an  Bisay  on  the  Salic 
Law  as  applied  to  the  Mn/  Race  of  Kings.    Id.  vui.  476. 

t  La  Lance  ne  tombe  point  en  QutnouiU^t 

I  Henault,    Abr,  Chron.j  i.  320. 
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Teny  with  the  FranciBcans,  in  which  he  reBorted  to  the  stake  for  his 
final  ailments ;  his  idle  belief  in  Sorcery  and  Magic  was  fed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  numerous  victims ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  Heresy  enconn^;ed 
the  Sermons  of  the  Toulousain  Inquisition. 

We  read  of  three  assemblies  of  the  States  General  under  Philip  Y.*, 
but  their  proceedings  are  unrecorded.  A  tedious  negodadon 
with  Flanders  procured  from  Count  Robert  III.  an  aban-  a.  n.  1320. 
donment  of  claims  which  he  had  obstinately  asserted  for 
the  restoration  of  the  towns  of  Bethune,  Lalle,  and  Douai ;  and  he  per- 
formed homage  for  his  Fief.  Edward  II.  of  England  had  been  relieved 
iiom  similar  personal  service  at  the  accession ;  but  that  weak  Prince, 
notwithstanding  the  dispensation,  was  induced,  either  by  love  of  the 
Pageantry  attendant  on  a  Royal  Conference,  or  by  a  more  serious  hope 
that  he  might  obtain  assistance  from  his  brother-in-law  agunst  his  in- 
suigent  subjects,  to  visit  Amiens  in  the  Summer  of  1320;  and  there,  in 
the  cou^  of  a  month's  festivity,  to  acknowledge  his  vassalage  for  Aqui- 
taine. 

The  abstraction  firom  the  rest  of  Europe  which  for  the  most  part 
characterized  this  reign  was  unsuitable  to  the  active  and  impatient 
spbit  of  the  French  Nobles ;  and  when  Philip  of  Valoist,  a  cousin- 
gennan  of  the  King,  announced  his  intention  of  embarking  in  the  Wan 
of  Italy,  a  brilliant  train  enrolled  itself  under  his  command.  Seven 
Counts,  a  hundred  and  twenty  Knights,  and  six  hundred  mounted 
Gentlemen,  accompanied  an  expedition  in  which  they  were  spared  from 
destruction  solely  by  the  generosity  or  by  the  policy  of  the  Yisconti. 
The  rashness  with  which  Philip  advanced  upon  Mortara,  and  the  un- 
expected leniency  with  which  the  subtle  Princes  of  Milan  permitted  him 
to  retreat  unharmed,  after  he  was  completely  in  their  power,  are  episodes 
scarcely  belonging  to  the  National  History  of  France,  and  to  which  there- 
fore we  should  not  make  even  this  passing  allusion,  if  the  Prince,  who 
was  the  chief  actcnr  in  them,  had  not  afterwards  worn  the  Crown  of  that 
Kingdom. 

Nor  was  restlessness  confined  to  the  Higher  Orders  only ;  a  like 
temper  pervaded  the  inferior  classes,  and  created  an  insane  movement, 
in  many  respects  similar  to  one  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  agi- 
tating France  during  the  captivity  of  St.  Louis.  The  achievement  of 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  was  again  declared  to  be  reserved,  not  for 
the  rich  and  high-bom,  but  for  the  lowly  and  the  meek.  Innumerable 
throngs  were  attracted  by  two  apostate  Priests,  who  inculcated  this 
doctrine  in  their  Sermons;  and  the  peasants,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  France,  abandoning  their  fields  and  flocks,  commenced  a  wander- 
ing life,  apparently  without  any  fixed  object.  Their  course  at  first  was 
peaceable;  but  when  the  support  of  idle  thousands  was  felt  to  be  burdcn- 

•  In  1317i  1319,  and  1321. 
t  Son  of  Chsrlcf,  Coant  of  Valoii,  brother  of  Philip  IV. 
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•oma,  and  the  Magistrate  interfered  to  prevent  the  aeisure  of  food,  no 
longer  afibrded  by  charity,  the  Enthuaiaata  resorted  to  violence.  One 
diviaion  of  them  advanced  upon  Paris ;  forced  the  prisons  to  which  some 
of  their  brethren  had  been  committed;  and  offered  so  formidable  aaa 
airay  in  the  Pr^-aux-Cletcsy  in  which  they  afterwards  muaterod,  that  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  allow  their  retreat  without  interruption.  In 
their  passage  through  the  South,  this  deluded  rabble  perpetrated  meici«< 
less  outrages  upon  the  Jews.  More  than  five-hundred  of  that  miserable 
Sect  sought  protection  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Castle  of  Yeidun 
upon  the  Garonne ;  and  when  the  last  tower  into  which  they  were  driven 
had  been  fired  at  its  base,  the  wretched  fugitives,  in  order  to  escape  the 
death  of  torture  which  awaited  them  if  they  should  fall  alive  into  the 
power  of  their  besiegers,  threw  their  children  from  the  battlements,  and 
then  directed  their  swords  against  each  other,  tiU  the  whole  number 
perished  by  mutual  slaughter. 

The  Pasicreaux,  undisciplined  and  without  efficient  Leadera,  spread 
alarm  wherever  they  penetrated;  and  as  they  approached  Avignon, 
Jehn  XXII.  excommunicated  all  who  should  eng^e  in  any  Crusade  till 
it  had  received  Ecclesiastical  sanction ;  and  summoned  the  neighbouring 
Militia  to  his  protection.  When  the  Fanatica  sought  embarkation  at 
Aigues-Mortes,  they  found  themselves  surrounded;  and  their  onwa^ 
luarch  to  the  shore  and  their  inland  retreat  were  alike  intercepted  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  pestilential  marshes 
they  wasted  away  miserably,  for  the  most  part,  by  Famine  and  Dia- 
ease ;  many,  however,  were  delivered  to  the  executioner,  and  the  treea 
by  the  road-side  groaned  with  the  burden  of  gibbeted  criminals.  The 
few  who  escaped  were  indebted  for  safety  chiefly  to  a  fresh  channel 
inU^  which  Superstition  inclined*. 

In  the  year  1321,  a  general  rumour  prevailed  through  Europe  that 
the  unhappy  Beings  afiOiicted  with  Leprosy  (a  disease  with 
A  Dw  1321.  which  the  Crusaders  had  become  infected  in  the  East,  and 
which  spread  epidemically  wherever  it  met  encouragement 
hom  neglect  or  want  of  cleanliness)  had  conspired  to  inoculate  all  their 
healthy  fellow-creatures  with  their  own  loathsome  malady. /^  The  malig- 
nant affirmed,  and  the  credulous  believed,  that  every  Lazar-house  in 
which  charity  afforded  the  sufferers  a  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  two 
in  England,  had  deputed  representatives  to  four  General  Councils ;  in 
which  assemblies  it  had  been  resolved  to  poison  all  the  wells,  fountaina, 
and  reservoirs  of  water,  with  substances  the  natural  destructiveness  of 
which  should  be  heightened  by  magical  incantation.  The  King  of 
Grenada  and  the  Jews  were  denounced  as  the  prime  movers  of  thia 
nefarious  plot  directed  to  the  extermination  of  Christianity;  and  it  waa 
said  that  the  latter,  unable  to  overcome  the  many  impediments  which 

*  The  Cnisade  of  Shepherdi  is  related  by  Bernard  Qnido,  and  by  other  writen, 
who  may  be  found,  <99.  Muratori,  iii.  682,  Slc 
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gpfMiied  their  own  igencyt  fiad  bribed  the  Lepen  to  beoome  their  iastni- 

^  enormoiie  Creed,*'  in  spite  of  its  manifold  abBQrditieA»  found 
admiBaion;  and,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting  for  its  eupport, 
torture  waa  always  at  hand  to  provide  Confessions.  Philip  V.  was 
among  the  firmest  believers,  and  therefore  among  the  most  active 
avengers  of  the  imaginarj  crime ;  and  he  encouraged  persecution  by 
nmneious  penal  Edicts.  At  Toulouse,  160  Jews  were  burned  alive  at 
mMe  on  a  single  pile,  without  distinction  of  sex,  and,  as  it  seems,  without 
any  forms  of  previous  examination.  In  Paris,  greater  gentleness  was 
■umifested ;  those  only  were  led  to  the  stake  from  whom  an  avowal  of 
gusit  oould  be  extorted ;  and  perpetual  exile  was  the  sole  punishment 
which  awaited  the  possessors  of  that  superior  physical  or  moral  strength 
wfaidi  resisted  the  searching  inquiries  of  the  Rack.  The  wealthy,  in- 
dead,  did  not  obtain  the  privilege  of  banishment,  without  disbursing  for 
il  an  adequate  price ;  and  the  Royal  Treasnry  was  enriched  with  150,000 
livxes  plundered  from  the  innocent  as  their  ransom. 

Amid  these  horrors,  Philip  was  oppressed  with  a  mortal  disease.     He 
laaguished  under  fever  and  dysentery,  which  confined  him 
to  bed  from  August  till  January,  and  he  then  expired  at  a.  n.  1323. 
Lengchamps,  before  he  had  fully  attained  the  age  of  thirty,     Jan.  23. 
and  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  five  years. 

Charles  IV.  the  Handsome  (/e  Bet)^  third  brother  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Kings,  ascended  the  vacant  throne ;  for  the  law  by  which  Philip 
T.  had  transferred  the  Crown  to  his  own  brows,  now  proved  an  efiectuid 
obatacle  to  the  admission  of  his  daughters.  Philip  had  a  son  living  at 
^  time  at  which  he  demanded  the  sanction  of  the  States  to  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  females ;  and  Charles,  then  by  no  means  contem- 
piating  the  speedy  attainment  of  presumptive  heirdom,  opposed  the  mea- 
sne  which  ultimately  occasioned  his  own  undisputed  succession. 

Tlie  'first  care  of  the  King,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  brothers,  was 
directed  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  Line ;  and  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the 
extreme  punishment  of  his  guilty  consort  Blanche,  who  still  lived  in 
imprisonment,  he  established  sufficient  proof  of  consanguinity  to  render 
Ms  marriage  null  without  imputation  of  adultery.  True  it  is  that  the 
bride  whom  he  selected  to  supply  her  place  was  yet  nearer  in  blood  than 
her  f^om  whom  he  was  divorced ;  and  that  John  XXII.,  who  pronounced 
diat  the  third  and  even  the  fourth  degree  might  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the 
smtrimonial  contract,  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  a  Dispensation  which 
united  the  King  of  France  with  a  cousin-german.  The  new  Queen  was 
Mary  of  Luxemburg,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Henry  YIL,  and 
of  John  King  of  Bohemia. 


*  VeUy,  iv.  382,  relates  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Lepen  with  the  mort  imilindiiiig 
nrity  of  bsllsr*    ThaauthiRritiflsandiSMina  as  thoM  Ibr  the  CroMdeofShep. 
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The  Lepers  and  the  Jews  found  some  remission  from  suffering  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign ;  and  the  Acts  of  Grace,  then  issued,  suf- 
ficiently betoken  the  utter  wretchedness  of  even  those  who  were  thought 
deserving  of  mercy.  Not  a  doubt  is  expressed  of  the  reality  of  the 
alleged  Conspiracy,  or  of  the  justice  of  the  punishments  which  had  been 
exacted;  but  it  is  advised  that  the  revenues  of  the  Lazar-houses  may 
still  be  appropriated  to  their  original  use,  for  the  support  of  those  against 
whom  no  charge  had  been  established ;  and  that  the  outcasts  who  were 
prohibited  from  seeking  any  occupation  by  which  sustenance  was  to  be 
obtained  might  be  permitted  to  prolong  existence  by  the  aid  of  those 
funds  which  Charity  had  contributed  for  their  maintenance.  The  Jews 
also  were  allowed  to  quit  their  prisons  in  the  day-time,  in  order  that 
they  might  collect  the  sums  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  exile. 

The  announcement  of  a  ^esh  Crusade,  to  promote  the  deliver- 
ance of  Armenia,  recently  conquered  by  the  Moslems,  for  a  time 
occupied  public  attention,  and  replenished  the  Royal  cofiers  by  the 
tenths  granted  from  the  Cleigy  for  its  prosecution.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Charles  ever  seriously  contemplated  the  fulfilment  of  this 
design.  But  he  had  assumed  the  Cross  nine  years  before,  together 
with  his  father  and  his  brothers;  and  he  acquired  some  popularity 
by  not  opposing  the  ebullition  of  zeal  which  had  been  excited  for  the 
moment  by  a  promulgation  of  Apostolical  Bulls  and  a  lavish  promise 
of  Indulgences.  As  soon  as  the  first  ardour  had  subsided,  the  project 
gradually  died  away,  and  Charles,  otherwise  unemployed, 
A.  D.  1324.  found  leisure  to  undertake]  a  progress  through  his  Southern 
Provinces.  Duriug  his  stay  at  Toulouse,  some  of  the 
Burghers  of  that  City  attempted  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Provencal 
Poetry;  and  idly  hoping  that  the  resumption  of  names  might  bring 
back  with  it  the  things  also  once  designated,  they  invited  Candidates  to 
Floral  Gamesy  to  be  held  on  the  1  st  of  May,  when  the  successful  Com- 
petitor should  be  graduated  Doctor  in  the  Gaie  Science,  and  be  pre- 
sented with  a  golden  Violet  by  the  Seven  Troubadours  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  adjudge  the  prize.  Charles,  who  was  unimbued  with  Lite- 
rature, and  whose  tastes  were  coarse,  broke  up  his  Court  in  the  middle 
of  March,  in  order  to  escape  this  Poetical  contest ;  but  the  Mainteneur* 
of  the  Academy  of  Flora,  or  as  it  was  afterwards  named  the  CoUc^  of 
Rhetoric,  continued  to  summon  all  the  rhymers  in  Languedoc  to  the 
celebration  of  their  fantastic  anniversary,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  four  Centuries  and  a  half,  every  sound  of  harmony  was  intenupted 
in  France  by  the  overpowering  yell  of  Revolution*. 

Charles  had  scarcely  retired  from  Toulouse  to  Issoudun,  before  the 
birth  of  a  son  was  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  death  of  both  the 
infant  and  his  mother.    The  haste  with  which  he  re-married  was  in- 

*  Velly^  iv.  352.    In  his  time  (1770}»  the  3d  of  May  wst  the  day  on  which  the 
Prizes  were  distributed. 
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deooroufi  and  unfeeling;  for  within  three  months  from  the  death  of  his 
aecond  wife  he  received  the  hand  of  another  cousin-german,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Louis  Count  d^Evreux. 

By  carefully  waiting  upon  opportunity,  Charles  exercised  far  greater 
influoice  over  Flanders  than  his  predecessors  had  obtained 
hy  the  sword;  and  a  Treaty,  concluded  at  Arques,  esta-  a. d.  1326. 
blished  in  that  Country  the  interest  of  France  as  predomi- 
nant, and  procured  200,000  livres  toumois  for  her  Exchequer.   During 
the  great  contest  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria  for 
the  Imperial  Crown,  Charles  nomished  hopes  of  superseding  both  those 
competitors,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Pope  and  by  John  of 
Bohemia.     The  Decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spire,  which  re- 
cognised the  Bavarian  Prince  and  gave  Peace  to  Germany,   March  — . 
terminated  these  ambitious  vinous. 

The  nuptial  wrongs  of  his  sister  Isabella  (who,  however  greatly  she 
is  to  be  condemned  for  her  profligate  and  unprincipled  retaliation,  was 
still  an  injured  wife),  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  Edward  II.,  pro- 
voked an  attack  upon  the  English  possessions  in  Aquitaine. 
The  immediate  cause  of  War  was  a  paltry  Castle  in  the  a.  d.  1324. 
Agenois,  the  right  to  which  was  disputed  between   the 
French  and  the  Sieur  de  Montpezat,  one  of  Edward's  vassals.     The 
latter  attacked  the  troops  which  had  dispossessed  him,  put  them  to  the 
swordt  razed  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  transported  its  stores  to  his 
own  Chftteau.     The  King  of  France,  indignant  at  this  out- 
rage, committed  the  task  of  vengeance  to  Charles  of  Valois*,  a.  d.  1325. 
by  whom  Aquitaine  was  speedily  overrun.     Montpezat  died 
of  grief  before  his  possessions  were  seized,  and  Edward,  unable  to  offer 
resistance,  committed  the  negociation  of  Peace  to  the  unfaithful  ministry 
of  his  Queen,  and  deputed  his  eldest  son  to  perform  homage. 

The  intrigues  by  which  Isabella  overthrew  her  husband,  and  trans- 
ferred the  Crown  to  that  son,  belong  properly  to  English 
History,  although  they  were  materially  forwarded  by  both  a.  d.  1326. 
the  gold  and  the  arms  of  Charles  IV.     On  the  accession  of 
Edward  III.  a  Treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  which  reconciled  the  con- 
flicting Nations,  and  promised  restitution  of  the  conquered 
portion  of  Aquitaine.    The  King  not  long  aflterwards  was   a.  d.  1327. 
afflicted  with  a  tedious  and  painful  malady,  and  as  he 
became  convinced  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  carefully  provided 
for  the  succession.     Like  his  brothers,  he  was  devoid  of  male  issue ;  but 
his  Queen  was  piegnant  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  and 
he  died  therefore  not  entirely  without  hope  that  the  birth  of  a.  d.  1328. 
a  posthumous  son  might  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  Crown      Feb.  1.  ^ 
to  another  branch  of  his  Family. 

*  It  was  the  last  military  enterprise  of  CharlM  of  Valois,  ivho  died  Deoember  10 
of  this  year. 
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Philip,  grandBOB  of  Philip  IV^  and  heir  of  that  Charles  Coimt  of  Vdoia 
whom  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  and  whoae  death  had  but 
recently  occurred,  was  nominated  Regent  by  Charles  IV.  during  his  last 
illness*  The  circumstances  in  which  Philip  of  Valois  was  placed,  re- 
sembled those  which  had  preceded  the  accession  of  Philip  V., 
▲.B.  1328.  and  when  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  Jane  was 
April  1.  delivered  of  a  posthumous  daughter,  he  found  himself  simi- 
larly in  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  new  King  was  at  that  time  in  his  thirty -sixth  year,  rich,  powerfU 
in  the  number  of  his  retainers,  and,  although  unfortunate  in  his  Italian 
expedition,  possessed  of  an  outward  figure  and  of  many  personal  qualities 
which  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery.  If  the  Salic  Law  were  constitn- 
tionally  recognised,  he  was  indisputably  entitled  to  the  Crown  as  nesrest 
heir  in  the  male  Line ;  if  hesitation  were  still  entertained  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  that  Institute,  there  were  two  competitors  who  might  advance 
a  claim  against  him.  One  of  these,  Philip  Count  of  Evreux,  had  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  Huiin;  but  ten  years  of  exclusion  had  already 
confirmed  that  Prince  in  a  belief  that  his  pretension  was  not  to  be  estar 
blished,  and  he  readily  assented  to  a  renunciation  of  it,  on  condition  thmt 
another  part  of  his  wife's  inheritance,  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  deprived,  should  be  quietly  ceded. 

Edward  III.  of  England  was  not  more  likely,  at  the  moment,  to  dis* 
pule  the  succession  than  was  Philip  of  Evreux.   By  his  mother,  Isabella^ 
he  was  grandson  of  Philip  IV. ;  nearer  in  blood  therefore  than  the  ac- 
knowledged King^  and  a  male,  but  not  by  the  male  line.     He  was  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  administration  of  his  insular  GrovemmenC 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  hus- 
band, and  sullied  by  illicit  intercourse  with  Mortimer.    While  Rebellion 
was  hourly  expected  in  England,  a  successful  War  for  the 
A.  D.  1329.  attainment  of  the  Crown  of  France  appeared  to  be  hopeless; 
June  6.     and,  afler  some  temporizing,  Edward  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
performed  homage  for  Aquitaine  in  the  Cathedral  at  Amiens. 
Before  the  performance  of  that  ceremony,  Philip  VI.  had  greatly 
strengthened  himself  by  a  severe  chastisement  of  the  Flemings  in  revolt 
against  their  Count  Louis  I.     A  War  with  Flanders  was  always  popular 
in  France,  from  the  prospect  of  rich  spoil  which  it  afforded ;  and  when 
the  King  after  his  Coronation  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the  field 
in  person,  170  banners  eagerly  ranged  themselves  under  his 
A.  D.  1328.  command.      The  Boors,  posted  at  Cassel,  surprised  the 
Aug.  23.    French  army  by  night,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  Royal 
tent,  in  which  the  King,  unarmed,  was  carelessly  preparing 
for  supper.     It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  his  Knights  pro- 
tected him  till  he  could  mount  and  escape.    But  the  panic  was  of  short 
duration ;  and  when  the  French  recovered  from  their  first  alarm,  victory 
was  ^easily  attained.     Sixteen  thousand  Flemings  had  marched  to  the 
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RttRck  in  thiee  diviiioiu.  Thnt  hnp*  of  tiain  were  eounted  oa  Ihe 
aonow  in  the  Fruich  lines,  amoontang  altogeCher  to  13,000  corpeeej 
and  il  it  aaid  that  Louie  having  been  admitted  to  all  hit  inenigent  Citiefc 
withont  farther  reaiatanoe,  iniicted  death  upon  10,000  more  of  the 
Bebda,  dooaaed  to  expiate  their  opposition  to  his  authority  and  some 
ooarse  insults  offered  to  his  ally,  by  tortnica  the  most  unprecedented. 
Robert  of  Artois,  who  greatly  diatinguished  himaelf  in  this  Battle,  had 
also  been  very  actively  engaged  in  promotiiig  the  succession  of  Philip. 
The  King,  gratefbl  for  ihoae  sendees,  erected  his  County  of  Beaumont* 
lo-Roger  into  a  Peerage ;  and  regarded  him,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
brother-in-law,  with  marked  personal  favour.  Strong  in  hopes  thus 
excited,  Robert,  at  a  Conference  at  Aroiena,  renewed  the  claim  upon 
Arton  which  had  twice  before  received  an  unfavonrable  decision.  The 
transaction  is  not  wholly  free  from  obscurity ;  but  the  judgment  of  the 
Peers  on  this  occasion  pronounced  not  only  that  the  pretension  of 
Robert  was  untenable,  but  also  ascribed  to  him  very  atrocious  gnilt.  It 
affirmed  that  he  had  produced  forged  documents  in  order  to  furnish 
and  more  cogent  evidence  of  his  disputed  right ;  and  that  he  bad 
poiaoned  Matilda  and  her  daughter  Jane,  the  legitimate  inheritresses, 
who  had  obtained  proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  these  depositions*.  Fov 
diese  fdonies,  he  was  aentenced,  while  absent  and  contomadous,  to 
perpetual  banishment.  The  judgment  was  too  lenient  if  he  were  guillf^ 
and  Philip  ia  to  be  blamed  for  undue  gentleness  rather  than  for  severity. 
Some  of  die  instruments  of  crime,  as  often  happens,  were  less  fortunate 
than  their  employer,  and  compenaated  for  the  lightness  of  his  sentenee 
by  Utt  heavier  weight  of  their  own.  Among  them,  a  young 
woman  of  Divion,  who  had  been  largely  employed  in  the  ▲.  n.  1331. 
nefaiioaa  scheme,  and  who  had  an  evil  repute  for  general  Oct  6. 
fiagitionsness,  was  burned  alive  as  actual  perpetrator  of  the 
forgeries  f. 

The  fury  of  Robert  was  unbounded  when  he  learned  his  discomfiture, 
and  in  bis  first  paroxysm  of  rage,  no  sacrifice  appeared  excessive  for  the* 

*  UmtiMm  4i«d  during  the  ProcMi,  Oct  27,  1329,  enherKe,  u  the  Chrm.  d§ 
Piandret^  G.  lux.  p.  188,  ezpretMi  itself.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  reliet  ef 
Philip'V.,  sunrived  her  mother  only  a  month.  She  died  wiUi  indisputable  marks 
of  poison,  within  a  few  hours  after  she  had  drunk  some  Ctarri  (wine  mixed  with 
hooey  and  spicea  and  strained  till  it  is  etor)  prepaxed  and  prsseated  hy  an  oAcer  el 
her  Household,    id^  Aid, 

t  The  innooenoe  of  Robert  d' Artois  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers ;  but  a 
tery  strong  case  is  made  out  against  him  by  M.  Lancelot,  M6m.  de  I* Acad,  det  Itu,^ 
▼iii.  669,  and  x.  5?] .  From  the  first  of  these  MftwotnM,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
writer  was  not  Tery  fastidious  in  his  estimate  of  moral  character.  He  describes 
Robert  as  Prmct  itailieurt  qui  avoit  de  ire9-grtmde»  qua/iiezt  et  gu^on  pourroii  regardtr 
mmme  it  ph»  giariemxlde  »m  mde  ifU  n*avoU  iermi  tieiml  de  m  «^,  fte.  The  turmth 
resulted  from  bearing  arms  against  his  Country,  from  foigcry,  and  flrom  muider.. 
Velly,  It.  499,  gives  a  much  fairer  estimate. 

In  one  of  the  Testlmenles  cited  by  M.  Lanoelot  (x.  595)  the  Lady  of  Divion  is 
Mid  to  have  been  a  piwnhiu  amm§  tt^per  vitia  tHcomtinenii^,  admHeru^  tacriie^wnnny 
et  flifemw  ernnMM  wmMpHeiier  dtjfitmata.  Much  more  sdao  is  there  written  to  her 
disparagement. 
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purchase  of  revenge.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Superstition  of 
hia  Age,  he  firmly  relied  upon  the  potency  of  Magic;  and  he  believed 
.  that  the  parchment  acroUa  blazoned  with  diabolical  charactera,  which  he 
found  meauB  to  deposit  under  the  pillow  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy*, 
would  reduce  hia  enemy  to  so  aouud  a  elumber,  that  he  might  be  carried 
off  at  will.  The  evidence  of  his  Chaplain,  Henry  Sagebran,  relating  to 
the  vaults  or  waxen  Images  which  Robert  asked  him  to  baptize  (a  cere* 
mony  necessary  to  render  them  cctaipletely  effsctive),  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth.  The  figure  which  represented  John  of  Normandy,  the 
Heir  apparent  of  France,  had  been  already  thus  consecrated,  if  we  may 
apply  the  word  to  so  evil  a  ritual ;  that  which  was  intended  to  procure 
the  destruction  of  the  Queen — ^*  not  a  Queen,  but  a  she  Devil,"  as 
Robert  characterised  her — still  needed  the  Sacramental  dedication  which, 
although  the  Sponsors  were  at  hand,  the  Priest  declined  to 
A.  n.'  1334.  administer.  Nor  were  merely  human  means  neglected,  and 
Jan.  — .  hired  assassins  penetrated  so  far  as  Rheims  before  their 
project  was  discovered.  After  this  detection,  Flanders  was 
no  longer  a  safe  abode  for  Robert ;  and,  disguising  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant, he  passed  the  sea,  and  sought  an  asylum  from  Edward  III.  in 
England  f. 

The  suggestions  of  such  a  counsellor  as  Robert,]  whom  Edward  soon 
admitted  to  his  confidence,  doubtless  enhanced  the  animosity  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  of  England,  but  there  were  ample 
A.  D.  1331.  previous  causes  for  its  existence.  By  the  overthrow  of 
Oct.  19.  Mortimer  and  Isabella  (the  latter  of  whom  passed  twenty- 
eight  years  in  honourable  restraint  after  the  capital  punish* 
ment  of  her  minion),  Edward  found  himself  in  possession  of  full  power 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age;  and  glowing  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  conscious  of  the  great  military  talent  which  he  afterwards  so 
largely  exhibited,  he  renewed  a  favourite  design  of  his  predecessors,  and 
directed  all  his  energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  The  injustice 
of  aggression  upon  an  independent  People  was  little  likely  to  deter  a 
youthful  conqueror  who  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  their  liberties ;  and 
resentment  of  it  certainly  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  Philip  to 
oppose  him.  But  the  King  of  France,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  David 
Bruce,  whom  he  received  at  his  Court,  believed  that  he  might  depress  a 
rival  whose  eminent  qualities  he  had  discovered  in  their  germ,  and 
whose  future  ascendancy  he  feared ;  and  he  therefore  lent  more  than 
clandestine  aid  to  the  Scots  from  the  outset  of  the  struggle. 

•  The  County  of  Artoiii  had  dflfloended  to  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  hit  i?  ife 
Jane,  eldest  denghter  of  Philip  V.  and  of  Queen  Jane,  danghter  of  Matilda. 

t  Robert,  however,  entered  England  by  no  means  in  poverty;  for  already,  in 
1831,  he  had  transmitted  thither  "  his  horses  and  his  treasure,  which  was  rery 
large."    CAron,  de  FiaHdre$f  and  Chrvn,  de  St,  Dei^h  cited  M6m.  dt  VAcad,  df 
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NeTertbeksB  a  bond  had  been  fenned  between  the  two  Prinoee,  which 
even  their  mutnal  jeeloosy  found  difficulty  in  breaking ;  they  had  jointly 
ciigaged  in  a  Crusade.    The  Court  of  France  was  the  very  mirror  of 
Chivalry ;  and  Europe  had  never  yet  beheld  any  spectacles  which  in 
eoadineae  and  magnificence  might  compete  with  those  exhibited  by 
Philip.  John  of  Bohemia,  the  most  accomplished  Knight  of  his  time,  waa 
so  far  dazzled  by  these  attractions  that  he  abandoned  his  Kingdom,  after 
a  short  experience  of  its  Barbarian  manners;  and  careless  of  the  hazards 
to  which  he  exposed  his  Crown,  fixed  his  residence  among  the  more 
courteous  and  cultivated  foreigners.     No  enterprise  in  which  Philip 
could  engage  seemed  more  brilliant  than  that  of  heading  a  confederacy 
of  Kings  in  a  new  Crusade,  which  the  Pope,  John  XXII. 
readily  agreed  to  sanction.    Edward  of  England  promised  A.n.  IddK 
his  co-operation,  and  the  Spring  of  1334  was  nam^  for  the    Dec.  5. 
departure  of  the  armament. 

Long,  however,  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  gathering,  the  in- 
creased differences  between  the  two  Princes  plainly  evinced  that  they 
would  become  engaged  in  War  much  nearer  home ;  and  the  fixed  time 
passed    away  without   any  departure  of  the  Crusaders. 
Benedict  XII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Popedom,  em-  a.  d.  1335. 
ployed  useless  mediation,  and  expressed  bitter  grief  that 
cluunpions  already  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  should  be  arming  against 
each  other.    But  the  breach  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  repaired ;  and  it 
was  widened  by  the  refusal  of  Philip  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had 
made  upon  receiving  Edward's  homage  for  Aquitaine,  that  he  would 
subject  certain  doubtful  claims  on  that  Fief  to  the  judgment  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.    Forcible  occupation  appeared  a  shorter  method  of  ad* 
justment  than  legal  process;  and  when  the  Seneschal  of 
Agenois,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  King  of  France,  had  a.  d.  1336, 
expelled  some  vassals  of  England  from  the  disputed  territory, 
and  when  Philip  was  known  to  be  gathering  troops  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  Edward  assembled  a  Fleet  at  Portsmouth  in  order  to  resist 
these  hostile  menaces. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  render  the  Flemings  natural  allies  of 
England  in  a  struggle  with  France.  The  Burghers  of  the  Low  Countries 
had  at  all'times  chafed  against  the  rule  of  their  Counts;  and  the  reign- 
ing Prince,  Louis  I.,  was  peculiarly  unpopular  among  them  from  his 
constant  residence  at  the  Court  of  Philip.  England  was  also  closely 
linked  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  traders  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  her  wool  waa  the  staple  commodity  which  supplied  their  looms, 
and  therefore  chiefly  contributed  to  their  wealth.  The  principal 
leader  of  the  Citizens  of  Ohent,  James  von  Arteveldt,  a  native  Brewer 
of  the  town,  was  one  of  those  demagogues  who  obtain  firom  the  volun- 
tary homage  of  the  multitude  a  far  more  abject  submission  than  is 
ever  exacted  by  any  despotism  in  the  erection  of  which  their  own  hands 
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hsre  not  laboiHed.  Froitnrt  Mmres  m  thtt  ihu  MolnKing  ntrer 
appeared  abroad  without  a  letmue  of  nzty  attendaata,  prompt  to  obey 
bis  ordersy  which  terror  had  made  irreaiatible  and  upon  which  depended 
not  less  than  life  or  death  *.  He  had  already  taken  advantage  of  aonie 
Civil  discontent  to  expel  the  municipal  officers  of  the  Court ;  and  the 
finances  and  the  population  of  Ghent  were  directed  by  hia  sovereign 
controL 

An  ally  thus  powerful  was  of  no  small  importance  to  £dwaid»  who 
accordingly  sought  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  an  espedal  embassy. 
Some  attachment  to  ancient  Institutions  still  however  prevailed  among 
the  Fleoungs ;  they  could  renounce  their  Count  indeed,  to  whom  person- 
ally  they  were  devoid  of  regard,  and  remembrance  of  fanner  Wars  had 
generated  a  National  antipathy  against  the  French  People ;  but  the 
King  of  France  was  their  immemorial  Sovereign ;  their  Fief  ranked  aa 
the  first  Peerage  in  the  oldest  Monarchy  of  Christendom ;  and  to  sepa* 
rnte  themselves  altogether  from  that  Monarchy  seemed  a  voluntaiy 
abandonment  of  their  most  honourable  distinction.  The  ingenuity  cMf 
Arteveldt  found  an  expedient  by  which,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  perceive, 
he  was  enabled  to  overcome  this  reluctance  of  hia  fdlow-citizens.  He 
proposed  that  Edward,  who  asserted  claims  to  the  Throne  of  France, 
should  at  once  assume  the  tide  of  King  of  that  Country.  Thus,  he 
might  interpose  between  the  Flemings  and  their  Count  with  at  least  a 
semblance  of  legitimate  right ;  and  the  former,  on  contracting  alliance 
witii  England,  would  not  at  the  same  time  become  rebels  and  traitors  to 
their  Sovereign. 

This  suggestion,  no  doubt,  agreed  with  viewa  of  ambition  long  cherished 
by  Edward ;  and  perhaps  occasioned  the  first  Instrument  in  which  he 

described  Philip  as  "  the  pretended  King  (tf  Francef,"  a 

▲.  n.  1387.  letter  written  in  1337  to  propose  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 

Aug.  26.   Louis  of  Bavaria.    Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he 

issued  a  Declaration  from  Westminster,  in  which  be  formally 
styled  himself  King  of  France  by  lineal  deaoent,}  and  appointed  lieute- 
nants to  administer  his  Government  in  that  Country.  Soon  afberwardsi 
he  directed  an  expedition  against  Cadaand ;  in  which  Henry  of  Lancaster 

Earl  of  Derby  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  at  the  head  of  a  very 
Nov.  10.    inferior  force,  overthrew  Guy  the  Bastard  of  Flanders,  and 

having  piUaged  and  burned  the  town,  re-embarked  with  a 
considerable  booty. 

The  wars  between  France  and  England  henceforward  assume  a  widely 
different  aspect,  from  that  which  they  have  hitherto  borne.  They  were 
no  (onger  struggles  maintained  by  a  Feudal  Lord  against  his  Sovereign 
on  some  disputed  point  of  homage,  or  for  the  possession  of  a  town  or 

•  Vol.  I.  c  65. 

t  Nunc  pro  Rtgt  Wramconmi  we  gertniem,   Pofderm^  I.  901. 

\  Jttrt  amocttfrio  legHimi  dtffokiitmL    Id,iM,  1001. 
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district,  hot  tfcey  ireie  eonteili  in  saperioiity  betweea  two  indepoidMt 
noaardMi  ini^cii  thettike  was  not  a  Provinee  but  aKingdon.    The 
ikt^  campaign  was  wcikly  oondnefeed,  and  does  not  peaent  any  occur- 
i«ncc  of  interest.    The  force  with  which  Edward  landed  at 
Antwerp,  ¥ra8  by  no  means  suflScient  for  unoombined  mofe-  a«ii.  l$9B^ 
ments ;  and  his  allies  in  the  Netherlands  refused  aU  active   July  2D. 
co-operation  until  the  Emperor  should  openly  declare  him- 
self.   A  Conference  was  accordingly  arranged  between  the  two  Princes ; 
and  in  a  Diet  held  with  great  magnificence  at  Coblenta, 
Edward  was  declared  Vicar-Imperial,  with  military  autho-    Sept  8. 
rity  oTcr  all  the  Country  on  the  left  bank  of  die  Rhine  and 
beyond  Cologne,  for  a  period  of  seven  yesrs.    Bat  the  lesson  for  the 
field  had  ended  belore  these  solemnities  were  brought  to  a  doae ;  and 
while  Edward  made  his  preparations  for  the  ensuing  csapaign  during 
the  Winter  which  he  psssed  at  Antwerp,  Philip  had  ample  leiBuie  to 
collect  the  mimey  and  the  troops  which  were  required  for  the  coming 
encounter. 

Exactions  from  the  wealthy  and  a  debasement  of  the  Coinsge  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  financial  arts  which  ever  suggested  themselves  is 
the  Rulers  of  those  dvyB  in  cases  of  distress ;  and  to  both  of  these  assy 
but  short-sighted  and  rainous  expedients  Philip  unsparingly  resorted. 
By  a  menace  of  Excommunication  which  he  prevailed  upon  Bene- 
dict XII.  to  ifsue,  and  through  the  address  of  John  of  Bohemia,  whom 
he  employed  upon  a  miaaion  for  the  purpose,  he  for  a  while  retarded  the 
weak  Emperor  Louis  from  a  fulfilment  of  his  recent  alliance ; 
and  the  Autumn  of  the  following  year  found  the  King  of  A.n.  1339. 
England,  aftera  lavish  expenditure  in  subsidies,  still  unable 
to  reckon  upon  any  efficient  coadjutor.  A  Fleet,  engaged  by  the  French 
from  the  Italian  ports  which  traded  in  maritime  War,  rode  triumphantly 
in  the  Channel ;  and  the  pillage  of  Southampton  by  Huguea  Quieret  and 
Pierre  Bt^uchet,  the  destruction  of  its  walls,  and  the  maasacre  of  ita 
inhabitants,  excited  very  general  constemadon  in  a  Country  little  used  to 
hostile  invasion*. 

The  Emperor  at  length  despatched  one  hundred  lances  to  the  Nelher* 
lands,  and  his  example  was  soon  followed  by  most  of  his 
great  Feudatories.    Towards  the  end  of  September,  Edward,  September, 
therefore,  was  able  to  commence  his  march  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men  at  arras,  with  whom  advancing  through  Picardy  ss  for  as  the 
Oise  he  mercilessly  ravaged  the  intermediate  country.     A  formal  defi- 
ance was  exchanged  between  the  Kings  as  soon  as  their 
armies  were  in  presence ;  but  after  confronting  each  other    Oct.  23. 
for  a  whole  day  near  Buiron-fosse,  they  separated  without 
having  struck  a  blow,  notwithstanding  the  great  numericsl  superiority  of 

*  Froisiart,  Vol.  I.,  c.  S6.    The  Frmeh  landed  on  a  Sunday  meraiog,  wluto  the 
inhabitants  were  at  Church. 
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the  French.  This  reluctance  of  the  stronger  party  to  attack  is  ascribed 
to  a  communication,  deUvered  to  Philip  while  on  the  field,  from  Robert 
King  of  Sicily ;  in  which  that  sagacious  Astrologer  predicted  the  certain 
defeat  of  his  cousin,  if  he  should  ever  hazard  an  engagement  when 
Edward  commanded  in  person  *. 

The  English  retired  unmolested  upon  Brussels,  and  there  Arteveldt 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Flemings  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Edward,  and  to  recognize  him  as  King  of  France.  They  were  engaged 
by  oath  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  millions  of  florins  to  the  Apostolical 
chamber,  if  ever  they  should  act  offensively  in  any  way  towards  the 
King  of  that  Country ;  and  the  subtle  proposal  of  Arteveldt  reconciled 
their  consciences  with  their  interests,  enabled  them  to  violate  this  oath 
without  any  injury  to  thrift,  and  as  they  persuaded  themselves,  and 
would  fain  have  convinced  others  also, ''  without  prejudice 
A.  D.  1340.  to  their  honour  and  faith."     Froissart  is  not  likely  to  be 

Jan.  28.    mistaken  in  the  transaction  itself,  although  he  is  clearly 

wrong  in  dating  Edward's  reliictarU  assent  to  the  assumption 

of  the  title  and  arms  of  France  from  the  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  t*   We 

have  already  shown  that  he  advanced  the  pretension  more  than  two  years 

earlier. 

The  following  campaign  was  opened  by  a  war  of  posts,  occasioning 
great  mutual  loss  without  equivalent  advantage.  The  first  mention  of 
the  use  of  fire-arms  occurs  in  an  account  given  by  Froissart  of  the  repulse 
of  Philip's  eldest  son,  John  Duke  of  Normandy,  from  the  walls  of 
Quesnoy ;  whence,  we  are  told,  that  the  **  cannons  and  bombards  flung 
large  bolts  of  iron  in  such  a  manner  as  made  the  French  afraid  for  their 
horses}.'*  By  sea,  the  operations  were  more  conclusive,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Naval  victories  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
won  by  Edward  in  person  off  the  coast  between  Sluys  and  Blankenberg. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  manned  by  40,000  combatants,  were 
anchored  closely  together  under  the  command  of  the  two  pillagers 
of  Southampton ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  more  experienced  Genoese, 
Barbanera  (Blackbeard),  remonstrated  upon  the  want  of  sea-room,  and 
ui^ged  them  to  follow  his  own  example  by  standing  out  from  land  in  order 
to  allow  freedom  of  manoeuvring.    When  Edward  first 

June  30.   descried  the  stationary  **  forest  of  masts ''  which  opposed  his 
progress,  he  expressed  great  joy ;  and  having  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  a  band  of  noble  ladies  who  were  accompa* 

*  Froisiart,  Vol.  I.,  e.  30,  40,  41.  He  leems  to  contradict  himself ;  but  so  far  ai 
we  understand  his  computation,  the  English  mustered  27f000  men«  the  French 
105,000.  M.  de  Sismondi,  who  refers  to  the  same  authority,  raises  the  English 
force  to  44,000.  A  hare  was  started  at  one  moment  in  the  French  ranks  ;  and  the 
Count  of  Hainault,  in  consequence  of  the  shouting  occasioned  by  the  accident, 
thinking  that  the  Battle  had  begun,  knighted  fourteen  of  his  company,  who  were 
known  erer  afterwards  as  Let  Ckevaiiertdu  Liivre, 

t  Vol.  I.,  c.  42.  I  lb.  c.  46. 
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nying  him  to  join  the  Courtof  his  Queen  at  Ghent,  he  tacked  till  he  had 
obtained  the  advantage  of  both  wind  and  sun,  and  then  bore  down  upon 
the  French,  vi^ho  had  regaided  thii  mano&uTre  as  the  prelude  to  flight. 
Hia  ihipa,  as  they  neared  the  enemy,  threw  out  grappling  irons,  and  so 
narrowly  compacted  and  so  precluddL  from  movement  were  the  French, 
that  almost  a  continuous  stage  of  decks  was  provided  for  the  oombatants. 
The  battle  raged  during  six  hours,  and  the  English,  who  had  attacked 
fiMufold  their  number,  for  a  while  were  sorely  pressed ;  but  in  the  end 
their  obstinate  valour  prevailed ;  30,000  of  their  adversaries  were  put  to 
the  sword,  or  driven  into  the  sea;  and  the  sole  division  of  the  Fleet  which 
escaped  was  that  which,  led  by  Barbanera  himself,  had  obeyed  his 
tactics  *. 

The  convenient  ministry  of  a  Jester  was  employed  to  acquaint  Philip 
with  this  great  defeat,  which  no  Courtier  was  willing  to  hazard  his 
fiivour  by  communicating,  and  the  King  was  accordingly  invited  to  join 
his  Buffoon  in  railing  at  **  the  cowardly  English,"  who  durst  not  leap 
into  the  sea  after  the  manner  of  his  brave  Normans  t*  Want  of  skill, 
or  deficiency  of  means,  protracted,  through  a  period  of  eleven  weeks,  the 
siege  of  Toumai,  which  Edward  commenced  soon  after  his  landing ;  and 
Flulip  would  have  evinced  little  policy  if,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  personal 
challenge,  during  that  period,  he  had  relieved  his  foe  from  daily  increas- 
ing embarrassment.  The  Cartel  which  Edward  sent,  was  addressed, 
moat  offensively,  to  "  Philip  of  Valois ;"  and  it  defied  him  to  single 
combat,  to  a  meeting  with  one  hundred  knights  on  each  side,  or  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  a  given  place  and  time.  The  termination  of  the  cala- 
mitiea  necessarily  inflicted  upon  a  Country  occupied  by  two  great  armies, 
and  the  general  repose  of  Christendom,  were  the  arguments  upon  which 
this  proposal  rested;  and  it  was  dated  in  the  first  year  of  Edward^s 
reign  in  France,  the  fourteenth  of  his  sway  in  England. 
Philip  declined  any  reply  to  letters  which  he  said  were  not  July  30. 
addressed  to  himself;  nevertheless,  he  added,  having  heard 
by  other  means  that  the  King  of  England  "  in  violation  of  the  liege 
homage  which  he  has  sworn  to  his  Sovereign,  hss  entered  the  French 
dominions,  it  is  our  fixed  intention  at  whatever  time  we  ourselves  may 
think  best,  to  expel  this  perjured  invader  from  our  Kingdom  I" 

Notwithstanding  this  boast^  Philip  was  not  less  inclined  to  accept 
than  Edward  was  to  oflier  terms  of  adjustment.  Each  Prince  indeed  had 
c(^nt  reasons  to  wish  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Edward  waa 
menaced  at  home  by  invasion  from  Scotland ;  before  Toumai  he  had 

*  Froitsarti  vol.  i.,  c  49. 

t  Thomai  de  Wahingham.    Ypodei^a  ap.  Neu$i,  448. 

X  Notirt  imtenitn  eat,  qvantl  hon  noau  iembiera,  de  votujelerhon  de  noth'e  Royaumt^ 
Both  Kdward'i  Challenge  and  Philip*t  Letter  are  printed  in  the  Ptoedermj  !•,  1 131;  and 
by  Velly,  IV.,  483. 
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made  littk  apparent  pTogreaB,  and  the  Flemings  takng  alann  in  conae- 
qneoce  of  a  defeat  of  Robert  of  Artois  with  the  Iom  of  1800  men  at 
St  Omer,  had  broken  ap,  and  had  retired  from  their  qvuurlers.  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew]  that  provinons  were  rapidly  faiMng  in  the 
beaieged  City;  and  that  although  his  poeiticm  enabled  him  to  decline 
battle,  it  equally  impeded  him  from  offering  it  lor  the  xeKef  of  tiie 
dirtreased  garrison,  unless  at  considerable  risk  and  disadvantage. 
Under  theae  circomstancea,  the  conclQsion  of  a  .Truee  for  six  months 
waa  by  no  means  difficult.  Edward  returned  to  England,  and  Philip, 
having  thrown  supplies  into  Toumai,  and  having  rewarded  its  brave 
defenders  by  the  restoration  of  the  full  rights  of  Comnraneahip,  tnms* 
ferred  his  Court  to  Paris. 

The  Emperor,  affscting  indignation  that  he  had  not  been  ocmsulted 
pteviouriy  to  this  armistice,  dissolved  his  connexkm  with  Edward, 
revoked  the  commission  which  appointed  him  Vicar-Imperial,  and 
entered  into  close  alliance  with  Philip.  The  Truce  neverthelesa  waa 
prolonged,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  converted  into  a  definitive 
Peace,  but  for  the'occurrenoe  of  a  new  cause  ei  dispute.  So  uncertainly 
were  the  rights  of  succession  defined  by  the  Feudal  Code,  which  for  cfar 
varied  locally,  that  on  the  death  of  John  III.,  Duke  of  Bretany,  without 
issue,  his  Fief  was  contested  between  a  niece,  whom,  as  it  is  said,  he  had 
willed  to  make  his  heiress ;  and  a  half-brother  whom  he  had  sought  to 
exclude.  Jane,  the  lame  (/a  Boitetise\  the  niece  *,  was  consort 
of  Charles  Count  of  Blois,  son  of  Margaret,  a  sister  <xf  the  King  of 
France,  whose  support  therefore  she  was  certaitt  of  receiving.  The 
Count  of  Montfortf,  her  competitor,  by  seizing  the  treasure  and 
by  occuping  the  chief  towns  of  his  brother  on  the  moment  of  his  death, 
bad  possessed  himself  de  facio  of  the  Duchy.  Charles  of  Blois  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Peers ;  and  the  right  by  which  Philip  held 
A.n.  1341.  the  Crown  was  again  virtually  condemned,  as  it  had  been 

Sept.  7.     before  in  the  case  of  Robert  of  Artois,  by  an  adjudication  in 
favour  of  the  female  claimant }. 

Montfort,  before  receiving  the  Arr6t  which  commanded  his  surrender, 
had  passed  over  into  England,  where  he  solicited  and  obtained  assurance 
of  aid  from  Edward,  who  hoped  to  find  in  Bretany  that  key  to  France  for 
the  attainment  of  which  he  had  uselessly  escpended  much  treasure  in  the 

*  DangliUr  of  Oai  Cooiit  of  Penthiovr*^  locond  son  of  Arthur  II. 

f  John,  third  Mm  of  Arthur  IL,  by  hit  Mcond  wi£i  Yobad  de  Ilreox  CooatSM  of 
Montfort.    He  inherited  the  title  from  hii  mother. 

I  One  of  the  arguments  urmd  by  De  Montfort  to  ]irovethe  incapacity  of  Females 
to  assume  the  govemment  of  Men,  affords  a  remarkable  specimen  both  of  the  taste 
and  of  the  reasoning  of  his  times.  Nmt  avont  Fexampit  lUia  benoitfe  Vierge  Marie, 
M  ne  iucceeda  ntie  d  Dieu  am  gouvemement  lemporei  m  tpiriHiei,  Dam.  Hitt.  dt 
Bretagne,  II.  85,  where  we  learn  that  many  <Mriginal  Papers  iUnstratiTe  of  this 
Ptooess  still  exist  in  the  Archives  of  Naples. 
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NetborlftDda.  The  CouBt,  iHHwerer,  on  fctom  to  bit  Capitel,  Nantei, 
hftYing  been  betrayed  into  tbe  bands  of  bia  enemies,  was 
oommitted  to  the  Tower  of  the  Louvie.  His  lady,  Mar-  Nov.  1. 
gaiet,  sister  of  tbe  Connt  of  flanders,  animated  her  despair- 
ing fiiQowers,  by  exhibiting  to  them  her  infant  son.  **  This  child,**  ssid 
the  Heroine,  **  is  ftee,  notwithstanding  bis  father's  captivity ;  and  by 
him,  under  God's  fitvonr,  shall  onr  line  be  restored."  She  then 
threw  herself  into  Hennebon,  a  strong  town  on  tbe  coast,  in  which  she 
might  expect  reinforcement  from  England,  Within  its  walls  that 
extraordinary  woman  maintained  herself  during  a  long  siege ;  and  clad 
in  armour,  and  mounted  upon  a  war-hotse  beaded  sallies,  cut  her  way 
through  the  enemy's  ranks,  repulsed  their  assaults,  and  countervailed 
either  the  treachery  or  tbe  cowardice  of  some  of  her  own  garrison;  till  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  who  bad  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  for  more  than' 
two  months,  arrived  to  ber  relief.  Already  were  her  faithless  or  terrified 
oflBcers  treating  for  capitulation,  when  Margaret,  who  was  eagerly 
watching  on  a  turret  which  overlooked  tbe  bay,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
vsioe  of  joy,  **  I  see  them,  I  see  them,  the  long-desired  succours  sie 
coming!"  ^' Those  who  beheld  tbe  reception  which  tbe  Countess 
aAxrded  to  her  gallant  debverers,  and  bow  descending  from  her  Castle 
she  twice  or  thrice  kissed  Sir  Walter  and  each  of  his  comrades,  might 
well  say,"  remarks  Froissart  in  concluding  this  spirit-stirring  episode, 
**  that  she  was  indeed  a  valiant  Lady*." 

When  tbe  term  of  armistice  expired,  Edward,  who  had  resolved  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Bretany,  despatched  Robert  of  Artois  with  a 
strong  advanced  guard,  under  the  command  of  tbe  Earls  of  Suffolk,  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Pembroke.  The  Fleet,  in  company  with  which  was  tbe 
Conntess  of  Montfort  also,  was  intercepted  off  Guernsey,  by  a  squadron 
under  Louis  of  Spain  t<    During  the  night  which  succeeded  an  indecisive 
combat,  the  parties  were  separated  by  a  storm^  and  the  English,  having 
landed,  possessed   themselves  of  Vannes.    That  town  however  was 
recovered  by  the  French  after  a  few  days^  occupation,  and  Robert,  who 
had  been  severely  woimded  in  its  defence,  died  in  London, 
whither  be  had  been  conveyed  for  surgical  advice.     On      Nov.  — . 
Edward's  disembarkation,  Vannes  underwent  a  third  siege 
in  the  same  campaign;  and  the  English  felt  strong  enough  simulta- 
neously to  invest  both  Nantes  and  Rennes.    Into  the  former,  Charles 
of  Blois  had  retreated ;  and  when  an  overpowering  army  hastened  to , 
his  assistance,  Edward  again  concentrated  bis  whole  forces  near  Vannes 
in  a  position  which  defied  attack.     Midwinter  arrived  while  tbe  hosts 
were  thus  engaged  in  mutual  observation ;  and  a  severe  season,  and  an 

•  VoL  i.,  e.  79, 80. 

t  Gtaadion  of  Ferdinand  de  te  Cerds,  whose  pietenslons  to  tbe  Crowa  of  CastOs 
had  besn  mpponed  by  Trtaxce, 
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exhausted  country,  fatiguing  iervice  and  inadequate  supplies,  produced 
great  suffering,  and  consequently  great  discontent.     The  Papal  Legates 

profited  hy  this  feeling  to  oflfer  mediation,  and  a  fresh 

A.D.  1343.  armistice  was  signed  at  Malestroit,  the  leading  conditions 

Jan.  19.    of  which  engaged  the  two  Kings  to  suspend  hostilities  during 

nearly  four  years ;  and  meantime  to  send  Amhassadors  to 
Avignon,  who  might  negociate  Peace  under  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  A.D.  1343,  to  a.  d.  1356. 


FioAiicial  ezactioni— Executions  of  Brelozi  Xoblemen^-War  renewed  with  England 
— Suooessful  Campaign  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Guyenne. — ^Eacape  and  Death  of  De 
Montfort — Assassination  of  James  von  Arteveldt-— Edward  treats  with  the 
Flemings— Invades  Normandy — Danger  of  the  Engh'sh— They  force  the  Somme 
at  Blanchetache— Battle  of  Cr6cy— Investment  of  Calais— Its  relief  ineffectually 
attempted  by  Philip— Its  snrrendei^-Traoe — ^Pestilence — ^Brigands— Acquisition 
of  Dauphin^— Treadieroas  attempt  upon  Calais— Second  marriage  and  death  of 
Philip  of  Vabis— John— Assassination  of  Charles  of  Spain  by  Charles  h  Mcmvau 
King  of  Navarre — Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  the  King  of  Navarre — Combat  of 
the  Thirty  in  Bretany— Operations  of  the  Engb'sh— Battle  of  Poitiers— Defeat 
and  Captivity  of  John. 

During  every]  cessation  of  positive  hostility,  the  fiscal  hurdens  of  his 
Kingdom  were  necessarily  a  suhject  of  deep  attention  to  Philip ;  hut 
Political  Economy  was  not  yet  even  in  embryo,  and  the  National  dis- 
tress was  invariably  augmented  by  the  quackery  applied  for  its  cure. 
Recourse  was  again  had  to  debasement  of  the  Coinage,  and  a  Royal 
Ordinance  enjoined  the  Mint  to  increase  the  alloy  by  a  fifth.  Another 
Deciee  revived  an  excise  which  had  become  proverbially  odious,  the 
gabelle  on  salt.  The  Parisians,  according  to  their  fashion,  avenged 
themselves  by  a  Pun,  the  original  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Edward  III.,  and  were  contented  to  name  the  despot  who  thus  monopo- 
lized one  of  the  most  important  commodities  of  life  **  the  Author  of  the 

Saiic  law*."    Yet  farther,  under  the  sanction  of  an  assem- 

A.  D.  1343.  bly  of  the  States  General  (thus  abusing  to  purposes  of 

Aug.  —    arbitrary  exaction,  a  body  by  which  Freedom  ought  to  have 

been  protected)  he  introduced  an  impost,  the  Alcavala  of 
Spain,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of  Commerce.  Every  article  of 
merchandise,  at  every  exchange  of  possessors  which  it  underwent,  was 
assessed  at  one  twentieth  of  its  value  to  the  Royal  Treasury.    The 

*  Gaheiie  is  traced  by  Da  Cange  to  a  Saxon  and  even  to  a  Hebrew  origin,  and 
is  applicable  to  any  tribute.  Velly  (IV.  497)  ihowR  that  a  Gabelle  on  Salt  ezitted  in 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  See  also  Mr.  HaUam  Middle  Age*  I.  182.  4to.  For  the  jest  of 
Edward  III.  we  are  indebted  to  Velly,  who  adds  that  Philip  retorted  upon  his 
Brother  of  England  by  calling  him  a  Wool-merchant. 
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Deputies  of  J^anguedoc  in  vain  represented  tlie  heaviness  with  which 
aach  a  tax  must  fetter  the  industry  of  their  Province,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  redemption  from  it  by  a  fixed  annual  payment, 
which  for  the  Seneschalship  of  Toulouse  alone  amounted  to  17,800  livres 
Umrnois  *, 

Much  obscurity  envelops  a  bloody  act  by  which  Philip  brought  to 
the  scaffold  fifteen  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Bretany. 
The  most  illustrious  among  them,  Olier  de  Clisson,  had  Nov.  — *. 
been  in  arms  for  Charles  of  Blois,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Vannes.  On  his  exchange  and  return  to  Paris,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Ch&telet,  and  beheaded  after  a  few  days'  confinement  without  any  legis- 
lative process  f.  His  widow  Jane  de  Belleville  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  some  inferior  and  innocent  agents  of  the  Faction  which,  unmindful 
of  former  services  in  its  behalf,  had  destroyed  her  husband.  Before  the 
execution  of  Clisson  was  generally  known,  she  presented  herself  with  a 
small  retinue  at  the  gates  of  a  Castle  in  the  occupation  of  Galois  de  la 
Heuse,  one  of  the  ofiScers  of  Charles  of  Blois.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  for  her  respectful  admission  as  the  consort  of  an  eminent  Chieftain 
of  the  Party.  But  no  sooner  was  the  drawbridge  lowered  for  her  passage, 
than  it  was  seized  byan  armed  force  which  she  had  placed  in  ambush,  and 
which  massacred  under  her  own  eyes  the  wretched  and  unoffending  garri- 
son, with  the  reserve  of  one  individual.  Having  poured  out  this  libation 
of  blood  to  the  Spirit  of  her  murdered  Lord,  she  took  refuge  with  the 
Countess  of  Montfort  at  Hennebon.  Her  son,  a  child  who  accompanied 
her,  afterwards  became  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Family  from  which 
he  derived  protection,  and  was  elevated  in  a  future  reign  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Constable  of  France  {. 

To  the  displeasure  which  Edward  signified  at  the  perpetration  of 
"  this  right  cruel  felony "  upon  the  Breton  Knights,  Philip  did  not 
vouchsafe  any  direct  answer ;  but  he  instructed  the  Pope  (now  wholly  at 
his  controul)  to  represent  that  so  far  from  the  act  having  been  com- 
mitted in  despite  of  the  King  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  considered  by 
him  as  a  benefit ;  for  the  punishment  was  due  to  the  lawlessness  of  the 
criminals,  and  must  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  Truce.  Edward 
temporized  till  his  preparations  were  completed,  and  then  recommenced 
War  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  that  of  the  former  campaign. 

His  Cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  despatched  into 

*  M.  de  Sismondi  X.  232,  with  a  reference  to  Hit/,  de  LoHguedoe,  lib.  laxl,  c  i<, 
p.  249. 

t  Both  M.  de  Siimondi  (X.  235)  and  Daru  (IT.  99)  diwredit  the  assertion  made 
in  the  Chronique  de  Ftandrtt  (173),  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  jealous  of  the  adrai. 
ration  expressed  by  Edward  III.  for  his  Countess,  betrayed  to  Philip  the  secret 
alliance  into  which  the  Breton  Lords  had  entered  with  his  enemy:  but  Daru  fully 
believes  in  their  treason. 

\  Dam,  torn.  ii.|  p.  101* 
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Guyenne,  where  he  maintained  an  eminently  auccessful  warfitre  against 

the  Count  L'lsle  Jourdain.     Among  many  other  brUliant 

A.  D.  1345.   exploits  which  Froissart  has  yividly  particularized,  we  may 

July  — .     select  the  combat  at  Auberoche  as  a  sample  of  Derby's 

general  achievements.  He  had  marched  for  the  relief  of 
Oct.  23.       that  town  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  twice  as 

many  archers,  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  largely  reinforced 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Some  accident  prevented  the  expected 
junction;  and  the  French  Army  was  known  to  be  10,000  strong.  But 
the  safety  of  Auberoche  depended  upon  the  completion  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  this  little  handful  of  English  Knights  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout,  and  made  prisoner 
their  wounded  Commander,  with  a  rich  and  numerous  Staff.  The  Duke 
of  Normandy,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  revenge  this  disaster,  com- 
menced a  retreat,  and  Derby  having  reduced  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Province,  distributed  his  troops  in  winter  cantonments  at  Bordeaux. 

Less  activity  had  been  shown  in  Bretany,  although  the  Count  of  Mont- 
fort  had  re-appeared  there.  He  effected  his  escape  from  the  Louvre  in 
disguise ;  and  visited  London,  where  he  performed  homage  to  Edward 

for  the  Fief  of  Bretany ;  but  broken  by  imprisonment,  and 
Sep.  26.       dispirited  by  the  failure  of  some  recent  military  projects,  he 

breathed  his  last  at  Hennebon,  not  long  after  he  had  regained 

his  liberty.    His  Countess,  as  we  shall  see,  maintained  the  pretensions 

of  her  son  with  vigour  equal  to  that  which  she  had  evinced  in  behalf  of 

her  husband. 

Edward  had  reserved  the  North  for  his  own  theatre  of  action,  and 

accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  magnificent 
July  3.         Court  he  entered  Sluys  at  the  invitation  of  Arteveldt.     On 

board  of  his  own  Galley,  before  landing,  he  proposed  to  the 
Deputies  of  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  that  they  should  set  aside  their 
reigning  Count,  and  invest  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  with  his  Fief, 
a  proposition  which'  was  cordially  supported  by  Arteveldt  But  the 
sluggish  Burghers,  although  prepared  for  Rebellion,  wanted  energy 
to  complete  a  Revolution;  and  they  preferred  the  clumsy  fiction  of 
Tespect  to  the  privileges  of  a  Master  against  whom  they  were  engaged  in 
continual  war,  to  the  bold  and  open  assertion  of  independence.  They 
«sked  a  month  for  deliberation,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Arteveldt^  who  no 
longer  indeed  possessed  his  former  undivided  influeuce,  sought  to  abridge 
the  term.  A  new  popular  Idol  had  arisen  in  his  personal  enemy 
(Gerard  Denys,  a  saddler,  who  taxed  him  with  peculation,  and  with  an 
ambitious  design  of  erecting  his  own  sovereignty  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens.    Little  beyond  these  accusations  was 

needed  to  stimulate  the  jealous  rabble  to  fury.  The  H^tel 
July  19.       of  Arteveldt  was  beset;  the  assailants  refused  to  listen  to  the 

defence  which  he  offered;  and  Gerard  Denys  struck  the 
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firit  blow,  which  was  the  signal  for  assassination.  '^  Thus/'  says  Lord 
Berners,  translating  Froissart  in  language  applicable  to  the  crises  of 
every  democracy,  *^  Thus  Jaques  Dartveld  endedde  ^his  dayes,  who  had 
been  a  great  Maister  in  Fl&ders.  Poore  men  first  mounteth  upi  and 
unhappy  men  sleeth  them  in  the  cnde." 

The  murder  of  Arteveldt  convinced  Edward  that  Flanders  was  no  longer 
his  stronghold,  and  he  hastily  weighed  anchor  and  returned 
to  Sandwich.  His  first  emotions  of  resentment  were  violent,  July  26. 
and  he  meditated  the  arrest  of  all  the  Flemish  merchants 
established  in  his  dominions.  This  anger  however  was  speedily  soothed, 
by  a  new  proposition  from  the  Deputies  who  followed  him  to  West- 
minster. "  We  cannot  depose  our  Count,"  said  these  subtle  khave#^ 
ever  seeking  to  compound  with  conscience,  **  we  should  be  pointed  at«B 
disloyal,  if  we  disinherited  our  natural  Lord  in  favour  of  a  stranger ;  but 
he  has  a  daughter  and  you  have  a  son ;  and  by  their  union  we  may 
accommodate  our  interests  to  our  honesty.'*  The  suggestion  was  so 
plainly  advantageous  to  Edward,  that  he  was  not  long  in  reconciling 
himself  to  the  fate  of  Arteveldt,  and  the  Treaty  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  was  actively  employed  during  the  winter  in 
collecting  a  force  by  which  the  disasters  of  the  preceding 
campaign  in  the  South  might  be  repaired;  and  many  of  the  A.  d.  1346. 
greatest  Nobles  in  France  brought  their  whole  Feudal  con- 
tingent to  his  standard  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  It  was  not  possible  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  could  keep  the  field  against  the  100,000  men  by  whom 
it  is  said  that  he  was  opposed ;  and  in  order  to  gain  time  till  he  could 
receive  assistance  from  England,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  his 
enemy,  he  ordered  the  little  garrisons  into  which  he  divided  his  forces 
to  defend  themselves  in  every  instance  to  extremity.  It  was  thus  that 
about  1,500  resolute  men  detained  the  whole  French  army  before  Al- 
guillon,  during  a  four  months*  siege,  and  Edward  was  not  backward  in 
wishing  to  reward  this  gallant  devotion  by  attempting  their  succour. 

The  fleet  in  which  a  powerful  army  embarked  for  that  purpose  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds,  and  Edward,  finding  himself  unable  to  make 
the  coast  of  Guyennc,  resolved  upon  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  That 
Province  had  been  left  almost  entirely  unprotected ;  and  the 
King  of  England  landed*  without  resistance  at  La  Hogiie  July  12. 
St.  Vast,  and  commenced  a  series  of  easy  and  triumphant 
marches  at  the  head  of  32,000  men  through  a  rich  country,  which  kq 
pillaged  without  mercy.  Caen  was  the  first  spot  at  which  he  encountered 
opposition,  and  there  the  citizens,  who  had  persuaded  the  Count  of 

•  Ai  he  sprang  to  the  land  Edward  fell,  and  turned  the  accident  to  advantM, 
as  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the  Conqueror  had  done  before  him,  declaring  to  ^t 
Intimidated  foUowen  that  it  was  an  omen  how  greatly  the  land  desired  him.  Frois- 
sart, ii.  ch.  126. 
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Giunes  and  of  Eu,  who  was  Constubley  and  the  Count  of  Tancarville,  to 
marshal  them  for  the  defence  of  that  opulent  town,  fled  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  English  army  without  finding  safety  from  their  cowardice.  The 
conquerors  pursued  them  through  the  streets  with  horrible  butchery ; 
5000  men  perished  in  the  massacre  which  followed ;  and  the  immediate 
spoil,  together  with  the  prisoners  from  whom  further  gain  by  ransom 
might  be  expected  (and  among  whom  weni  numbered  the  Counts  of  Eu 
andof  Tancarville),  was  hurried  to  the  fleet  and  despatched  to  England. 

After  three  days'  occupation  of  Caen,  Edward  continued  his  advance, 
and  having  mastered  Louviers,  directed  his  steps  towards  Rouen.  The 
bridges  on  the  Seine,  however,  had  been  destroyed  before  his  arrival; 
and  Poissy  appeared  to  be  the  most  favourable  spot  upon  which  a  new 
one  could  be  constructed.  While  that  work  was  in  preparation,  de- 
tachments from  the  English  army  were  employed  in  laying  waste  the 
left  bank  of  the  river ;  and  they  spread  destruction  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  Capital,  burning  and  ravaging  the  peaceful  villages  in  its  environs, 
and  levelling  to  the  ground  the  palaces  and  the  wealthy  mansions  which 
adorned  St.  Germains,  Montjoie,  Saint  Cloud,  and  Bourg  la  Reine. 
'  Philip,  meantime,  although  surprised  by  this  most  unexpected  inroad, 
was  assembling  a  force  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  invaders.  The 
army  of  Aquitaine  indeed  could  not  be  expected  to  pass  over  the  whole 
Kingdom  with  sufficient  expedition  to 'defend  the  North;  but  the  dis- 
asters of  the  House  of  Luxemburg,  with  which  he  was  allied  in  Germany, 
contributed  to  increase  his  own  strength ;  and  John  of  Bohemia,  his 
■on  the  rejected  Emperor  Charles  IV.*,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  a 
large  body  of  distinguished  German  Knights,  sought  enrolment  in  his 
service,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  most  needed  their  assistance. 
The  Haiuaulters  also  obeyed  his  summons,  "  in  such  numbers  as  France 
had  not  seen  for  100  years  f."  Several  thousand  Genoese,  reputed  to  be 
among  the  most  expert  cross-bowmen  as  they  were  the  most  skilful 
mariners  in  Europe,  were  drafted  from  his  fleet ;  and  at  least  70,000 
men,  probably  a  much  larger  number,  followed  him  when  he  broke  up 
from  St.  Denis  in  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  had  already  discovered  the 
perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by  too  great  reliance  on  early 
success. 

That  Edward  should  retrace  his  steps  was  indeed  impossible ;  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed  had  been  swept  by  fire  and  sword 
till  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  means  of  supply;  and  an  exasperated 
peasantry  would  have  profited  by  every  disorder  incident  even  to  the 

*  Clement  VI.,  after  repeatedly  excoxnmanicatinj?  Lonis  of  Bavaria,  bad  pro- 
cured the  election  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Moravia  as  Charles  IV.  in  Julv,  1340.  A  Diet 
at  Spire  declared  the  election  null,  and  the  chief  Princes  assisted  Lonis  in  chasing 
from  Germany  ^'  the  King  of  the  Priests,"  as  they  styled  the  intruder ;  who,  ia 
consequence  of  his  reverse,  sought  asylum  in  France. 

f  Froissart  descnlies  the  French  army  quartered  at  Amiens  to  have  been  upwards 
of  lOOyOOO  men,    ii.  c  124. 
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bestdiBciplined  army  in  retreat,  and  would  have  cut  off  hia  tnMpa  in 
detail.  To  traverse  Picardy  therefore  by  rapid  marches,  and  afterwards 
to  gain  the  coast,  or  to  fall  back  upon  the  support  of  the  Flemings,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  means  of  extrication.  With  that 
object,  Edward  having  crossed  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  pre-  Aug.  16. 
vented  more  than  a  skirmish  with  his  rear  guard  under  the 
walls  of  Beauvais,  surprised  and  overthrew  a  reinforcement  proceeding 
from  Amiens  to  join  the  French  camp,  established  his  head^quarters  at 
Airaines,  and  employed  the  three  days  during  which  he  unwillingly 
halted  in  that  town  in  reconnoitring  the  banks  of  the  Somme.  That 
river,  however,  which  was  wide  and  deep,  presented  a  formidable  barrier. 
Philip  had  either  destroyed  or  pre-occupied  all  its  bridges,  and  the 
single  ford  of  Blanchetache,  near  its  mouth,  below  Abbeville,  which  is 
passable  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  at  low  water,  was  strongly 
guarded  by  a  Norman  Baron,  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay.  To  that 
ford,  however,  guided  by  a  prisoner*,  Edward  advanced  in  Aug.  24. 
desperation,  by  a  march  commenced  at  midnight.  The 
stream  was  too  high  for  the  attempt,  when  he  first  approached  it  at 
dawn ;  and  while  he  patiently  awaited  its  subsidence,  the  opposite  shore 
became  thronged  with  the  enemy.  About  twelve  men  abreast  might  find 
a  passage,  with  water  not  above  their  knees,  on  a  hard,  gravelly  bottom ; 
and  into  this  ford,  "  the  most  doughty  and  the  best  mounted  f"  imme- 
diately plunged,  **  in  the  names  of  God  and  of  St.  George."  Many  on 
both  sides  were  unhorsed  by  tilting  in  the  very  channel,  and  as  the 
English  ascended  on  the  further  bank,  they  were  sorely  galled  by  a 
company  of  Genoese  cross-bowmen.  The  archers,  in  return,  '*  shot  so 
well  together,"  that  in  the  end  the  enemy  gave  way  in  disorder.  Sir 
Grodemar  and  his  men-at-arms  saved  themselves  by  flight;  but  his  in- 
fantry was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  In  a  pursuit  of  more  than  a  league, 
great  numbers  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  }. 

Philip  had  entered  Airaines  on  the  preceding  day  within  two  hours 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  English ;  and  so  hurried  had  been  the  move- 
ments of  the  retreating  army,  that  the  French  found  in  the  town  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  "  meat  on  the  spits,  bread  and  pastry  in  the  ovens, 
wine  in  the  barrels,  and  even  some  tables  ready  spread.''  The  King 
entertained  little  doubt  that  he  should  blockade  his  enemies  between 
Abbeville  and  the  Somme,  and  thus  should  either  take  them  prisoners 

•  The  name  of  the  traitor  was  Gobin  Agaoe.  He  was  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
100  Nobles,  of  his  own  freedom,  and  of  permission  to  select  twenty  prisoners  to  be 
liberated  together  with  him.    Froissart,  ii.  c  124. 

t  Ln  jplit»  bachelerettx  et  It*  imeux  moml^t, 

X  The  Continnator  of  Nangis  accuses  Du  Fay  of  a  treacherous  abandonment  of 
his  post ;  and  Froissart  informs  us  that  Philip  afterwards  wished  to  put  him  to 
death.  But  from  the  account  of  the  latter,  it  seems  as  if  he  would  have  been  un« 
justly  sacrificed,  in  order  to  appease  popular  indignation,  which  at  the  moment  of 
disaster  always  eagerly  demands  fojne  victim. 
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without  a  battle,  or  eompel  them  to  fight  at  disadvantaga.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  hia  ■urprise  and  mortification  upon  learning  that  Sif  Godemar 
du  Fay  had  been  defeated,  and  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Hainaultera, 
despatched  upon  the  riyer,  had  captured  only  a  few  stragglers  lingering 
behind  the  main  body  of  Euglishi  now  secured  from  immediate  pursuit 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide  *• 

Edward  continued  his  march  unmolested ;  and  on  a  Friday,  in  tho 
afternoon  (as  the  Chroniclers  particularize  the  eve  of  the  memorable 

succeeding  day),  fixed  his  quarters  near  Cr^cy  in  Ponthieu, 
Aug.  25.      with  an  avowed  determination  of  accepting  battle  from  his 

pursuenr.  Much  bravery,  perhaps  some  touch  of  remorse 
for  the  assertion  of  a  title  which  he  knew  to  be  untenable,  is  to  be  dis- 
oovered  in  the  words  hy  which  he  notified  this  intention.  '^  Let  us  post 
ourselves  here;  for  we  will  not  go  farther  before  we  have  seen  our 
enemies.  I  have  good  reason  to  wish  for  them  on  this  spot;  as  I  am 
fiaw  upon  the  lawful  inheritance  of  my  Lady  Mother,  which  was  given 
her  as  her  marriage-portion ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  defend  it  sgainst  my 
adversary,  Philippe  de  Valois/'  His  confidence  revived  as  soon  as  he 
felt  that  he  should  be  repelling  aggression ;  while  he  was  offering  it, 
the  sophistry  which  he  employed  to  deceive  others  into  a  belief  that  his 
claim  was  just,  was  of  little  avail  to  deceive  himself. 

He  then  reconnoitred  his  position,  which  was  advantageously  chosen ; 
and  having  ascertained  by  scouts  that  no  immediate  attack  was  to  be 
apprehended,  he  entertained  his  Nobles  at  supper,  where  they  made 
good  cheer.    After  they  had  retired,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 

fervently  for  an  honourable  issue  on  the  morrow.  Having 
Aug.  26.      risen  early,  he  heard  Mass,  and  confessed,  together  with 

his  son,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  field.  All  his  baggage  and  horses  were  disposed  '*  in  a  large 
park,"  by  which  must  be  understood  a  stockaded  inclosure  thrown  up 
fbr  the  occasion,  near  a  wood  in  his  rear ;  and  into  this  park  was  only 
a  single  entrance.  Both  his  men-at-arms  and  archers,  therefore,  were 
dismounted,  and  the  whole  army  was  distributed  into  three  battalions* 
The  first  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  that  time  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  who  had  received  Knighthood  on  the  landing  at  La 
Hogue.  He  was  supported  by  many  of  those  illustrious  warriors  whose 
names  are  still  household  words  to  Englishmen ;  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
and  of  Oxford,  Lords  Harcourt,  Cobham,  Holland,  Stafford,  Delaware, 
Ghandos,  Burghersh,  Neville,  Clifibrd,  Bourchier,  and  Latimer.  They 
were  followed  by  about  800  men-at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  half  as 
many  Welch  and  Cornish  men^  a  rude  and  semi-barbarous  race,  scantily 

*  The  Ford  of  Blanchetache  it  below,  at  deuoti$  d*ji6heviile,  ai  M.  de  Sitmondl 
correctly  describes  it ;  Velly  therefore  ii  mistaken  when  he  says  that  Philip,  after 
"^isoovering  his  inability  to  cross  in  consequence  of  (he  rising  of  the  tide,  was  obliged 
''^  d€9e€Hdre  jmfa  JbbtvUU.    ir.  516. 
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cletbtd,  and  armed  only  with  long  knivea,  weapoQB  which|  m  we  tliaU 
perceive,  they  knew  how  to  employ  to  bloody  purpose.  The  teeood  di« 
Yieioo  equalled  the  first  in  its  number  of  men*at-arms,  but  bad  not  more 
than  1300  archers.  It  was  led  by  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  of 
Arundel,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  created  Constable*  and  included 
among  its  officers  Sir  William  Tufton,  Lords  Roos,  Basset,  Willoughby, 
St.  Alban's,  and  Lascelles.  The  King  chose  for  himself  the  reserve, 
occupying  a  hill  at  some  little  distance,  and  composed  of  about  100 
men-at-arms  and  2000  archers.  If  we  reckon  each  man-at-arms  with 
his  customary  attendants  as  equivalent  to  four  men,  the  whole  force  did 
not  amount  to  14,000. 

The  King  then  mounted  a  small  palfrey,  and  bearing  a  white  wand  in 
bis  hand,  and  attended  by  his  two  Marshals  (Sir  Godfrey  de  llarcourt 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick),  he  rode  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  ranks, 
which  he  greatly  inspirited  by  a  few  words  of  cheerful  encouragement* 
It  was  nearly  ten  in  the  forenoon  when  he  retired  to  his  own  division ; 
having  ordered  that  the  troops,  after  a  hearty  refreshment,  should  remain 
seated  on  the  ground*,  with  their  helmets  and  bows  before  them,  until 
die  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 

A  strong  contrast  to  this  steady  and  skilful  marshalling  was  exhibited 
by  the  disorderly  advance  of  the  French.  Philip  rose  betimes,  and, 
having  attended  Mass,  quitted  Abbeville  by  sunrise.  So  loosely,  how- 
ever, was  his  movement  conducted,  that  not  till  he  arrived  close  to  the 
English  position  was  he  advised  to  form  his  order  of  battle,  to  recon- 
noitre his  adversaries,  and  to  command  "  his  foot  to  march  forward,  that 
they  might  not  be  trampled  upon  by  the  horse/'  The  four  Knights 
whom  he  deputed  to  survey  the  enemy's  line  agreed  in  recommending  a 
halt  for  the  night ;  for  they  stated  that  before  the  rear  could  come  up,  it 
would  be  very  late,  and  that  the  men  would  be  tired  and  in  disorder^ 
while  the  enemy  was  iresh  and  properly  arrayed.  To  this  sound  advice 
the  King  agreed ;  but  so  little  disciphne  prevailed  in  his  ranks,  that  the 
order  to  halt  was  disobeyed.  Those  in  front  indeed  were  checked ;  "but 
those  behind  said  they  would  uot  halt  until  they  were  as  forward  as  the 
front."  When  the  front  perceived  the  rear  pressing  on,  they  too  pushed 
forward;  and  neither  the  King  nor  the  Marechals  could  stop  them,  but 
they  marched  on  without  any  order  till  they  came  in  sight  of  theif 
enemies.  As  soon  as  the  foremost  rank  saw  them,  they  fell  back  at 
once  in  great  disorder,  which  alarmed  those  in  the  rear,  who  thought 
they  had  been  fighting.  There  was  then  space  and  room  enough  for 
them  to  have  passed  forward  had  they  been  willing  so  to  do.  **  Some 
did  so,  but  others  remained  shy." 

The  confusion  was  increased  by  a  number  of  peasants,  who,  pouring 
out  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  crowded  the  roads,  and  shouted 

• 

*  Qtic  tout  tet  gent  mangtoMttni  h  Itur  otif  tt  htMSgnl  wi  cotip. 
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tumuUuously.  The  King  himself,  as  if  infected  by  the  contagion,  foTgot 
all  prudence  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  '*  whom  he 
hated*;"  and  revoking  his  former  instructions,  he  cried  out  to  bis 
Manlchals,  **  Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  St.  Denis ! "  Fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bow* 
men,  who  formed  the  y/in,  were  fatigued  by  a  long  march  of  six  leagues, 
during  which  they  had  been  completely  armed,  and  had  carried  their 
bows.  They  hesitated  therefore,  and  professed  themselves  little  fit  to 
engage,  till  they  were  roused  by  the  taunts  of  the  Count  of  Alen9on,  the 
King's  brother,  who  termed  them  a  rabble  and  a  rascality  whom  it  was 
folly  to  hire,  since  they  always  failed  at  the  moment  in  which  their 
service  was  most  needed.  While  they  were  forming,  **  a  heavy  rain  fell, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  a  very  terrible  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  and, 
before  this  rain,  a  great  flight  of  crows  hovered  in  the  air  over  all  their 
battalions,  making  a  great  noise.*' 

When  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  Sun  shone  brightly  in  the  feces  of  the 
Genoese,  the  strings  of  whose  bows  were  soddened  and  relaxed  by  the 
wett.  The  English  archers,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  Sun  on  their  backs,  and  of  having  kept  their  bowstrings  dry  in  their 
helmets.  The  Grenoese  shouted  thrice  as  they  moved  on,  thinking  to 
frighten  the  enemy ;  at  the  third  cry  they  began  to  shoot ;  but  most 
of  their  bolts  fell  short.  The  English,  when  they  saw  them  approach, 
**  ran  undauntedly  up,  and  fell  into  their  ranks  |,"  without  moving  till 
they  had  received  the  first  volley.  ''  The  archers  then  advanced  one  step 
forward,  and  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  snowed." 

The  Genoese,  smarting  under  their  wounds,  instantly  gave  way;  they 
had  attacked  with  little  good  will,  and  some  of  them  now  cut  their  bow- 
strings, or  threw  their  arms  on  the  ground.  Philip,  irritated  at  their 
speedy  discomfiture,  which  doubtless  he  attributed  to  treachery,  ordered 
his  men-at-arms  to  fall  upon  the  runaways,  and  to  clear  the  road  for  the 
onset  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  and  while 
the  French  were  slaying  their  own  men,  the  English  archers  continued 
to  ply  their  bows  with  vigour ;  and  some  rude  pieces  of  small  artillery, 
then  for  the  first  time  employed  in  the  field  §,  increased  the  conster- 
nation, more  perhaps  by  the  unwonted  smoke,  flame,  and  noise  of  their 
explosion,  than  by  the  balls  which  they  discharged.  Several  horses  were 
wounded,  and  the  riders,  encumbered  by  heavy  armour,  when  thrown 
were  unable  to  rise  again.  The  Welch  and  Cornish  men,  rushing  for- 
ward at  the  moment,  despatched  them  while  on  the  ground  with  their 

*  QttanH  ie  Roi  Philippe  vintjvtquti  tur  la  place  ou  let  Attgloie  eicient  de  Ih  arrilee 
tt  ordonntf^  el  il  la  vitj  (e  tang  lui  mttOf  ear  il  let  kaiuoit, 

t  Contin.  Nangis,  p.  108. 

\  Se  leverent  moult  ordonnemenl,  tant  nul  effroi^  et  te  rangertni  en  leura  hataillu* 

(  G.  ViUani,  Ub.  zii.  c.  66,  QQ^  pp.  947>  048. 
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long  knives;  and  many  '^Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Squires"  thus 
perished  by  churlish  hands,  "  at  which  the  King  of  England  was  after- 
wards much  exasperated*."  It  was  in  this  tumultuary  afifray  that  John 
of  Bohemia  terminated  his  chivalrous  career.  He  was  nearly  blind,  in 
consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  potion  administered  to  him  during  his 
Italian  Wars.  His  son  Charles  fled  early  from  the  field ;  "  when  he  per* 
ceived  that  it  was  likely  to  turn  against  the  French  he  departed,'*  says 
Froissart,  perhaps  with  a  gentle  sarcasm,  '^  and  I  do  not  well  know 
what  way  he  took."  The  more  gallant  father  requested  his  attendants, 
by  the  love  they  bore  him,  to  lead  him  so  far  forward  that  he  might 
strike  one  stroke  with  his  sword.  His  Knights  complied ; .  and  in  order 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  King  in  the  mel^e,  they  fastened  the  reins 
of  their  horses  together  before  they  advanced  to  the  charge.  All  of 
them  were  slain,  and  they  were  found  on  the  next  day  in  the  very  order 
in  which  they  had  moved  forward,  with  their  horses  dead,  and  still 
bridled  together. 

The  superior  numbers  of  the  French  enabled  the  Counts  of  Alen^n 
and  of  Flanders,  notwithstanding  the  overthrow  of  the  van,  to  attack  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  division  on  both  flanks,  and  Philip  himself  would 
at  the  same  time  have  charged  in  front,  *'  but  there  was  a  hedge  of 
archers  before  him."  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  hard  pressed,  when  the 
second  division  moved  to  his  support ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  de- 
spatched a  Knight  to  request  assistance  from  the  reserve.  The  King,  on 
receiving  the  application,  first  inquired  if  his  son  were  dead,  unhorsed, 
or  badly  wounded  ?  And  upon  hearing  in  answer  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  had  occurred,  he  replied  as  follows  to  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  the 
messenger :  "  Now,  Sir  Thomas,  return  back  to  those  that  sent  you,  and 
tell  them  from  me  not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  nor  to  expect  that 
I  shall  come  kt  what  will  happen,  so  long  as  my  son  has  life;  and  say 
that  I  command  them  to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  I  am  deter- 
mined, if  it  please  God,  that  all  the  glory  and  honour  of  this  day  shall  be 
given  to  him,  and  to  those  into  whose  care  I  have  intrusted  him." 

This  chivalrous  encouragement  infused  greater  spirit  into  the  com- 
batants than  they  would  have  derived  from  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thou- 
sand lances,  and  they  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Counts  of  Alen^on  and 
of  Flanders  were  killed,  and  their  divisions  twice  driven  back.  The  dis- 
parity of  force  was  too  great  to  allow  quarter  to  her  given  by  the  con- 
querors, and  the  slain  therefore  were  more  than  usually  numerous. 
About  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  French  had  been  routed  on  every  part  of 
the  field;  and  Philip,  who  had  exhibited  much  courage,  and  whose 
horse  had  been  killed  under  him,  was  left  with  a  scanty  retinue  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  men.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  not  without  some  force 
that  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  seizing  his  bridle,  compelled  him  to  retire. 

*  Not  ooly  from  aristocratic  tynnpathy,  but  also  from  the  loss  of  ransom. 
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It  was  dark  befors  they  reached  the  Castle  of  la  BroyM,  bnt  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  summons  of  *'the  Fortunes  of  France."  That 
fortress,  however,  was  too  near  the  scene  of  recent  defeat  ta  promUe 
safety ;  and  the  King,  having  refreshed  himself  and  obtained  guides, 
rode  through  the  night,  till  he  arrived  at  Amiens. 

The  English  remained  in  their  ranks,  scarcely  crediting  their  mar- 
vellous success,  till  the  war-cries  having  ceased,  they  believed  the  field 
to  be  their  own.  The  King,  who  all  that  day  had  never  put  on  his 
helmet,  then  came  down  from  his  post  with  his  battalion,  and  embraced 
and  kissed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  said,  *^  Sweet  son,  God  give  you 
good  perseverance!  You  are  my  son,  for  most  loyally  have  you  ao^ 
quitted  yourself  this  day;  you  are  worthy  to  be  a  Sovereign."  Tho 
Prince  bowed  down  very  low,  and  humbled  himself,  giving  all  honour  to 
the  King  his  father. 

Numerous  stragglers  were  put  to  the  sword  on  the  following  morning; 
and  the  English  patroles,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  wholly  destroyed 
two  large  detachments,  which,  uninformed  of  the  battle  on  the  day 
before,  were  marching  to  Philip's  head-quarters.  The  French  killed,* 
numbered  by  heralds  on  the  field,  amounted  to  eleven  Princes,  eighty 
Bannerets,  1200  Knights,  and  about  30,000  common  men.  Of  tho 
English  loss  much  less  precise  accounts  have  been  recorded ;  but  fron» 
this  very  silence  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  it  was  trifling ;  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  blazoned  by  the  French  in  ex« 
tenuation  of  their  defeat*^.  After  a  short  repose,  and  a  Truce  of  three 
days  granted  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  Edward  proceeded  on  his 
march  to  Calais,  and  finding  that  town  too  well  defended  to  permit  b 
hope  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  he  determined  upon  its  rc« 
Sept.  3.  duction  by  the  slower  process  of  blockade.  Winter  was 
now  before  him ;  and  having  the  full  command  of  the  Chan« 
nel,  he  sent  to  England  for  building  materials,  and  framed  cantonments 
so  stable,  that  his  lines  of  circumvallation  are  compared  to  a  second 
town. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  provoked  by  the  gallant  reiistance  of  Aiguil- 
lon,  had  vowed  not  to  quit  its  walls  till  he  had  entered  them  by  the 
breach.  But  a  soldier's  perjuries  of  this  kind  are  not  less  common  than 
those  of  lovers ;  and  six  days  before  the  disaster  at  Crecy,  he  received 
and  obeyed  peremptory  orders  to  break  up,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence 
of  Paris.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  plain  that  Edward,  content  with 
his  victory,  did  not  mean  for  the  present  to  renew  active  operations, 
than  Philip  gladly  escaped  from  the  ruinous  expense  to  which  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  standing  force  exposed  him ;  and  disbanded  both 
the  army  of  the  South  and  the  remnant  of  that  which  had  fought  under 

♦  Nerertheleu,  we  greatly  mistrust  the  return  given  by  Henry  of  Knygbton, 
who  says  that  one  Ksquire  was  killed  before  the  battle,  three^Kuights  duriiig^it, 
and  that  all  the  rest  were  preserved  by  God's  grace.    2568, 
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bin  own  coynmand.  The  Earl  of  Derby  wm  not  dow  in  profiting  by' 
the  retreat  of  the  former,  and  having  captured  many  Castles,  he  returned 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  behind  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bounty  and  splendour,  the  reputation  of  being  '*  the  most 
noble  Prince  that  ever  mounted  steed." 

Fresh  debasements  of  the  Coinage,  a  rigid  exaction  of  the  gabeUe,  tht 
ftrrest  and  pillage  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  and  a  subsidy 
granted  by  the  Cle^^,  enabled  the  King  to  take  the  field  a.  n.  1347; 
early  in  the  following  Spring.  The  campaign  opened  un- 
favourably for  him  in  Bretany,  where  Charles  of  Blois  was  surprised 
near  Roche  de  Bien,  dangerously  wounded,  and  conveyed 
prisoner  to  England*.  Philip  himself  directed  his  efforts  June  18. 
tp  the  relief  of  Calais,  which,  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions of  its  Governor,  Jean  de  Vienne,  a  most  expert  and  valiant  soldier, 
was  in  imminent  peril.  So  far  back  as  the  first  month  of  the  invest* 
ment,  he  had  carefully  examined  the  stores  which  each  family  possessed 
for  subsistence,  and  wherever  sufficiency  was  wanting,  he  issued  a  stem 
but  necessary  order  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  *' useless  mouths.'* 
Seventeen-hundred  destitute  wretches  were  in  this  manner  excluded 
from  the  w^lls,  and  their  fate  is  variously  recounted.  According  to 
Froissartt,  they  met' with  hospitable  entertainment,  and  a  dole  of  alma 
firom  the  King  of  England's  charity.  But  Henry  of  Knyghton}  relates 
a  widely  different  tale,  and  informs  us  that^they  perished  miserably  by 
famine,  in  the  sight  of  abundance,  between  the  camp  and  the  ramparts. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  account  is  of  the  two  more  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  other  transactions  in  Edward's 
career. 

'  The  gathering  of  Philip  was  made  at  Amiens,  and  thence  he  de* 
signed  to  move  down  upon  Calais  by  way  of  Gravelines ;  but  the  Fle^ 
nings  having  made  rapid  passage  through  the  intermediate  districts,  he 
changed  his  route  for  Boulogne.  A  strong  block-house  had  been  built 
by  Edward,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Calais,  and  prevented  the 
reception  of  supplies  by  sea.  Of  the  two  roads  by  which  alone  the  town 
could  be  approached,  that  which  ran  along  the  downs  near  the  shore  was 
within  bow-shot  of  the  English  fleet ;  that  which  crossed  the  country 
higher  up  was  intersected  by  numerous  bogs  and  ditches ;  and  the  Bridge 
of  Neuillet,  which  it  was  indispensable  to  pass,  was  fortified  and  occupied 
by  a  powerful  detachment.  Philip,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  halt 
at  the  hill  of  Sangatte ;  and  as  the  famishing  citizens  of  Calais  watched 
from  their  towers  the  display  of  tents  and  standards  by  moonlight,  not 

*  In  the  F(anUra9  iii.  134,  if  a  Grant  of  a  pension  of  10/.  a  year  from  the  £xche« 
^er,  till  an  ei|uivalent  landed  provision  could  be  made,  to  Jubn^de  Merle,  who 
brought  the  happy  news  of  the  capture  of  Charles  of  Blois. 

t  n.  c.  181.  I  2583. 
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knowing  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  shuddered  with  a  belief  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  new  host  of  besiegers*. 

One  hope  of  provoking  the  combat,  which  Edward^s  position  enabled 
him  to  persist  in  declining,  still  remained  to  Philip ;  and  he  sent  his 
adversary  a  defiance  to  meet  him  upon  equal  ground.  The  Knights 
who  bore  this  cartel  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  English  outposts, 
as  they  rode  through  them ;  and  especially  of  the  strength  with  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby  had  fortified  the  tele-du-pont  at  Neuillet.  They  were 
perhaps  scarcely  less  surprised  at  the  sound  discretion  with  which 
Edward  replied  to  their  challenge,  than  at  the  military  skill  which  had 
made  such  a  challenge  necessary.  Philip,  no  doubt,  had  calculated 
upon  piquing  the  well-known  chivalrous  spirit  of  his  opponent  into  an 
abandonment  of  the  signal  advantage  which  he  had  obtained  by  superior 
generalship.  But  Edward  answered  with  prudence  and  with  truth,  that 
during  the  twelve  months  in  which  he  had  occupied  the  same  spot,  the 
King  of  France,  had  he  so  chosen,  might  have  taken  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  him ;  that  now,  when  he  had  already  expended  very 
large  sums,  and  must  soon  inevitably  be  master  of  Calais,  it  could  little 
be  expected  that  he  should  sacrifice  all  his  gains  in  order  to  suit 
Philip's  convenience.  *'  Inform  your  Master,  therefore,"  was  his 
conclusion,  ^*  that  if  neither  he  nor  his  army  can  pass  this  way,  he  must 
seek  out  some  other  road."  Philip,  on  receiving  this  message,  per- 
ceived that  his  enterprise  w;as  useless,  retired  to  Amiens,  and  there  dis- 
banded his  troops. 

Calais,  reduced  to  the  very  extremity  of  famine,  surrendered  after  this 
retreat.  Edward  at  first  demanded  unconditional  submission,  and  noti- 
fied that  he  should  accept  ransom  or  inflict  death  at  pleasure.  From 
this  most  ferocious  design  he  was  induced  to  relax  by  the  well-timed 
admonition  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who  showed  him  that  reprisals  would 
some  day  probably  be  in  the  power  of  the  French ;  and  that  he  could 
little  expect  persevering  loyalty  and  constancy  of  devotion  from  his  own 
subjects,  if  he  visited  those  qualities  in  his  enemies  with  so  severe  and 
misjudged  a  punishment.  The  King  then  signified  that  he  would  pardon 
the  mass  of  inhabitants,  provided  six  of  the  principal  Burgesses  would 
surrender  themselves  to  his  absolute  disposal,  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  with  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle 
in  their  hands.  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  was  the  first  who  devoted  himself 
for  his  fellow-citizens  to  this  apparently  certain  death ;  and  his  glorious 
example  was  followed  by  Jean  d*Aire,  and  by  the  two  brothers,- Jacques 
and  Pierre  de  Vissant,  all  of  whom  were  connected  by  ties  of  relation- 

*  This,  ai  we  think,  is  Froissart's  representation,  ii.  c.  142.  M.  de  Sismondi 
(z.  326.)  understands  it  as  if  the  garrison  oi  Calais  knew  tl»at  the  army  belonged  to 
Philip,  and  therefore  that  they  expected  relief.  But  the  original  words  do  not  seem 
capable  of  this  interpretation.  Ctvlx  de  Ca/ait  q  /es  vedft  de  lettrt  murt  qtitmi  ilx  apper* 
ceureni  quiiz  te  h^oient  ee  leur  tcmbloit  ung  petit  siege,    Tom.  i.  /<%//.  vcvii* 
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ship  with  their  noble-minded  leader.  The  names  of  the  two  other  asso- 
ciates in  this  more  than  Roman  band  unfortunately  are  not  transmitted 
to  us.  It  is  said  that  vhen  they  presented  themselves  in  the  Royal 
pavilion,  Edward  remained  inexorable ;  that  he  had  already  made  a  sign 
for  the  presence  of  the  headsman,  and  that  he  was  moved  from  his 
bloody  and  ungenerous  revenge  only  by  the  tears  of  his  Queen.  The 
rigid  scepticism  of  modern  inquiry  has  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  narrative,  which  depends  principally  upon  the  authority 
of  Froissart.  But  the  general  leaning  of  that  most  delightful  Chronicler 
is  far  too  aristocratical  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  either  have 
invented  or  have  adopted,  upon  any  other  than  conclusive  evidence,  an 
anecdote  by  which  the  otherwise  brilliant  memory  of  Edward  III.  is  so 
darkly  tarnished.  Corroborative  instances  of  a  disposition  little  tempered 
by  mercy  are  not  wanting  in  the  annals  of  that  Prince.  The  Scottish 
Wars  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  barbarity ;  and  in  the  campaign 
of  Bretany,  but  a  year  before  the  surrender  of  Calais,  the  King  was 
prevented  only  by  the  remonstrance  of  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  from  mas- 
sacring in  cold  blood  the  whole  population  of  Caen  *. 

Calais  for  more  than  two  Centuries  afterwards  f  became  the  favourite 
continental  possession  of  the  Crown  of  England;  and  Edward's  first 
intention  was  to  render  it  a  Colony  altogether  peopled  by  his  insular 
subjects.  The  inhabitants  were  accordingly  removed,  great  privileges 
were  conceded  to  settlers,  and  heavy  restrictions  forbade  the  alienation 
of  property  to  any  but  English  purchasers  {.  The  experiment  failed; 
and  the  town  having  become  an  asylum  for  outcasts  and  renegades,  was 
speedily  re-peopled  by  its  original  tenants.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  among  the  natives  permitted  to  return  earliest  to  their  hearths,  was 
one  who  had  shown  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  for 
their  preservation — Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  §. 

The  exhausted  finances  of  each  of  the  rival  Kingdoms  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  for  repose  |;  and  a  Truce,  at  first  con- 
cluded for  ten  months,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  prolonged.      Sept.  28. 
The  allies  on  both  sides  were  embraced  in  this  armistice, 

*  Many  particulara  relative  to  the  siege  and  snrrencler  of  Calais  are  given  by  M. 
de  Burtgiiy  in  the  Mim*  de  tAead,  det  Int.  xxzvii.  -  He  inspected  the  MSS.  in  the 
Exchequer  at  London,  and  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  their  receptacle.  For 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt*s  successful  remonstrance  at  Catfn,  see  Froissart,  ii.  122. 

f  Calais  was  retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  15511. 

{  Many  ordinances  relative  to  Calais  occur  during  the  year  1347,  and  m»y  1>e 
found  in  the  Paedera^  iii.  The  title  of  one,  dated  Aug.  12,  may  suffice.  De  Ca/eno 
Jam  expugnaio  Mco/it  Angiicam9  tiippeditando»     130. 

§  In  the  PMera^  iii.  138,  is  a  Grant  of  a  Pension  of  40  marks  sterling  to  BiisUce 
de  St.  Pierre,  Pro  bono  tervicio  nobis,  pro  bond  ctitiodid  el  bona  dupotitwne  viilet  nostra 
Cafetite^  impendendo,  M.  de  Burigny  (w/  tup.)  satisfactorily  defends  the  character 
of  St.  Pierre,  which  has  been  unjustly  attacked, 

II  According  to  the  "  Book  of  Particular  Accounu"  of  Walter  Wentwsyht,  Trea- 
surer of  the  K«>yal  Uoiwehold,  the  sum  total  of  the  "  Woges  of  War  in  Normandy, 
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ivhich  was  negociated  by  Papal  mediation;  and  Edward,  on  iti  sig- 
nature, returned  home.  No  sooner,  however,  had  France  been  relieved 
from  the  scourge  of  War,  than  she  was  exposed  to  the  yet  more  terrible 
devastation  of  Pestilence ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  she  lost  one 
third  of  her  population  during  the  Plague,  which  ravaged  all  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  XIV*  Century,  and  which  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
through  the  vivid  picture  given  by  Boccaccio  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  City.  Nor  could  the  habits  of  a  People  long  accustomed  to  violence 
and  rapine  subside  at  once  into  tranquillity.  When  the  Sword  ceased  to 
be  requisite  for  national  defence,  it  still  remained  unsheathed  for  private 
gain ;  and  troops  of  banditti,  headed  by  lawless  spirits,  who  made  arms 
both  their  trade  and  their  pastime,  set  authority  at  defiance,  and  ma- 
rauded in  open  day.  The  names  of  Bacon  in  Languedoc,  and  of  Croc- 
quart  in  Bretany,  are  transmitted  to  us  as  having  spread  terror  through 
their  respective  Provinces.  They  obtained  forcible  possession  of  many 
Castles  and  much  treasure.  With  the  former  of  them,  the  King  at  length 
Entered  into  composition,  legitimated  his  thefts  by  purchase,  and  soothed 
him  to  obedience  by  the  bestowal  of  honours.  Froissart  tells  us  that  he 
always  appeared  in  public  handsomely  mounted  on  a  horse  of  generous 
breed,  apparelled  like  an  Earl,  and  very  richly  armed ;  and  this  state  he 
maintained  as  long  as  he  lived*. 

Orie  important  acquisition  was  made  by  France  during  the  latter  part 
of  Philip's  reign.  Humbert  II.  Count  of  Yiennois  was  most  careless 
and  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  and  being  without  issue,  he  disposed  at 
various  times  of  the  reversion  of  difiibrent  parts  of  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  supply  his  extravagance.  In  this  manner  the  succession  6f 
Dauphin^  had  been  transferred  by  him  for  120,000  florins,  so  far  back 
ad  the  year  1343,  as  an  apanage  for  which  ever  of  the  Princes  Philip 
might  choose  to  name.  Overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  maintain  the  splendour  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  live,  this  vain  and  inconsiderate  Prince  at  length  determined  to 
make  an  immediate  cession  of  his  Sovereignty,  and  to  retire  to  a 
Cloister.  The  price  was  increased  to  200,000  florins; 
A.  D.  1349.  on  the  payment  of  which  sum,  Charles,  heir  of  the  Duke  of 
July  16.  Normandy,  and  grandson  of  the  King,  was  solemnly 
invested  with  that  title  and  those  territorial  rights  which 
afterwards,  under  his  own  reign,  became  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

The  Truce  with  England  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  observed,  at 
least  by  the  chief  negociators ;  for  there  is  not  any  evidence  to  convict 
Philip  of  participation  in  a  treacherous  attempt  upon  Calais,  which  was 
frustrated  principally  by  the  valour  of  Edward  III.  himself.     Geofliry 

France,  and  before  Calais,"  from  June  4, 1346,  to  Oct.  12,  ld47|  was  1 27^201/.  2«.9iek 
Groie,  MilUary  AntiquUict,  i,  330* 

♦  Froissart,  ii.  c  146, 
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de  Charny*,  who  commanded  on  the  frontiem  of  Pieardy,  bribed  the 
Governor  of  Calais,  a  Lombard  named  Aymery  of  Pavia,  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  town  intrusted  to  his  charge.  But  Edward  having  received 
information  of  the  design,  secretly  embarked  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  render  it  abortive.  Himself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
served  as  private  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Sir  Dec.  31. 
Walter  Manny,  and  on  the  'appointed  night  they  surprised 
and  captured  the  whole  band  engaged  in  this  disgraceful  enterprise.  The 
King  entertained  his  prisoners  courteously  at  supper ;  and  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  he  presented  a  costly  chaplet  of  pearls,  taken  from  his  owti 
brow,  to  Sir  Eustache  of  Ribaumont,  with  whom  lie  had  fought  hand  to 
hand.  Sir  Eustache,  who  was  strong  and  hardy,  had,  before  his 
surrender,  twice  struck  the  King  down  upon  his  knees,  and  Edward,  in 
this  instance,  exhibiting  a  generous  admiration  of  bravery  even  when 
exercised  against  himself,  released  his  opponent  without  ransom,  and 
added  the  chaplet  as  a  prize  due  to  the  best  combatant  of  the  day,  to  the 
Knight  who  of  all  he  had  ever  encountered  had  given  him  most  trouble 
In  battle  f. 

The  close  of  Philip's  reign  and  life  was  fast  approaching.    At  fifty* 
eight  years  of  age,  he  weakly  surrendered  himself  to  a  misplaced  passion 
for  Blanche  of  Navarre,  a  young  Princess  of  great  beauty,  destined 
as  bride  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  that  time  a  widowet. 
The  King,  regardless  of  the  Lady's  engagement,  found  a  pretext  for 
his   son's  temporary  removal   from  Court,    and    during 
his  absence  married  the  betrothed.     A  lingering  debility   a.d.  1350. 
Succeeded  these  dishonest  and  unseasonable  nuptials,  and     Aug.  22. 
he  expired  in  little  more  than  six  months  after  their  cele- 
bration. 

The  accession  of  John  was  marked  by  a  feW  political  changes,  which 
were  unexpected  on  account  of  the  close  union  in  which  he  had  always 
lived  with  his  father.  Immediately  after  his  Coronation,  he  restored  to 
liberty  and  to  their  hereditary  station  the  two  sons  of  Robert  of  Artois, 
who,  since  the  conviction  and  banishment  of  that  Prince,  had  undergone 
fifteen  years  of  imprisonment.  This  act  of  grace  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  unexplained  severity.  Raoul  Count  of  Eu  and  Guines  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Philip  VI.,  ^who  bestowed  upon  him  the  Sword^of 
Constable.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  Caen,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  France,  in  order  to  collect  his  ransom,  fixed  at 
60,000  crowns  of  gold.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
than  he  was  arrested,  after  a  private  audience  with  the  King,  and  was 
executed  almost  immediately,  without  any  process  and  without  even  the 
assignment  of  a  reason.     The  dignity  which  he  left  vacant  was  conferred 

*  He  afterward!  bore  the  Royal  Banner  at  the  Battle  of  PoicticrS,  in  which  engago 
taent  he  was  killed  by  the  Lord  Reginald  de  Cobham,    Froissart  II.,  Ct  ICI.  ^ 

t  Froiuart  11^  c  150. 
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on  Charles  of  Spain,  son  of  tlie  exiled  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda,  and  younger 
brother  of  that  Louis  whom  we  have  already  seen  distinguished  in  naval 
command.  Charles  possessed  great  bravery,  considerable  talent,  and  a 
pleasing  exterior ;  and  the  exclusive  favour  with  which  he  was  r^arded 
by  his  Sovereign  soon  exposed  him  as  a  mark  to  the  envy  of  less  fortu- 
nate Courtiers. 

Among  those  who  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  new  Constable,  none 
exhibited  greater  virulence  than  Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  Brother  of 

the  Queen  Dowager  Blanche,  upon  whom  contemporaries 

A.D.  1349.  bestowed  the  odious  title  Le  Mauvcus,     Charles,  sprung 

Oct.  6.       from  the  Count  of  Evreux  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Jjouis 

Huiifij  succeeded  to  his  maternal  dominions  at  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  and,  at  that  early  season  of  life,  in  consequence  of  some 
cruel  punishments  by  which  he  suppressed  a  conspiracy  among  his  sub* 
jects,  he  obtained  the  evil  appendage  which  has  never  quitted  his  name. 

The  possessions  in  Normandy  which  he  held  by  descent  from 
A.  D.  1353.  his  Father,  rendered  his  alliance  important  to  John,  and  it 

was  secured  by  the  hand  of  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
France,  a  child  in  her  eighth  year  *. 

This  marriage,  however,  created  dissension  instead  of  harmony,  on 
account  of  a  breach  of  the  provisions  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The 
annuity  of  1 2,000  livres  which  formed  the  portion  of  the  Bride  was  never 
paid;  AngonlSme  and  Mortaing,  which  the  King  of  Navarre  had 
received  in  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims  on  Champagne 
and  la  Brie,  and  which  he  returned  to  the  Crown  as  not  defraying  their 
own  charges,  were  bestowed  on  Charles  of  Spain,  with  additions  which 
made  them  eminently  productive.  Other  bounties  which  tended  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  this  Favourite  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  latter,  and  the  Court  was  distracted 
by  the  jealousy  of  their  rival  Factions. 

The  King  of  Navarre  appears  at  first  to  have  entertained  a  design  of 

waylaying  his  rival  in  the  streets  of  Paris  itself;  but,  failing 

A..D.  1354.  in  opportunity,  he  assassinated  him  while  in  bed  at  Aigle  in 

Jan.  8.      Normandy.    "  It  is  done! "  were  the  words  in  which  one  of 

the  Bravoes  announced  the  intelligence  to  his  employer,  who 
breathlessly  awaited  him  in  a  barn  close  to  the  mansion  within  which 
his  victim  was  butchered.  Even  if  this  bloody  deed  had  allowed 
concealment,  its  perpetrator  was  far  from  seeking  to  dissemble  its  com- 
mission.    On  the  contrary,  he  openly  avowed  the  act,  and  occupying 

*  Blanche,  danghter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  siater  of  the  consort  of  the  Dau- 
phin Charles,  was  married  at  the  tame  time  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  The 
illicit  passion  of  that  Prince  for  Maria  Padilla,  the  consequent  imprisonment  of 
Blanche  ou  the  second  day  after  her  marriage,  and  the  poison,  administered  by  her 
huihand*s  command,  which  terminated  seven  years*  coiifinemeut,  are  well  koowa 
portions  of  Spanish  Uistory. 
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Mantes  with  a  large  anned  force,  he  defied  the  anger  with  which  he 
knew  that  his  crime  must  be  pursued  by  the  Kin^  *. 

John  however  at  the  time  was  ill  prepared  for  Civil  War,  and  although 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  his  authority  and  deeply  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  his  Favourite,  he  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  admitting  the 
jiowerful  mediation  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Murderer  f^  he 
granted  him  a  pardon,  and  allowed  him  even  to  offer  an     March  4. 
extenuating  plea  before  a  Bed  of  Justice.     Resentment, 
however,  was  far  from  being  extinguished  in  his  heart ;  and  when  the 
King  of  Navarre,  finding  that  hb  position  was  becoming  most  insecure 
at  Court,  privately  withdrew  to  Avignon,  John  proceeded  to  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  many  of  the  chief  towns  in  Normandy. 

The  King  of  Navarre  formed  a  League  with  England,  and  John,  who 
perceived  the  danger  of  this  alliance,  again  proffered  recon- 
ciliation.    His  displeasure  was,  however,  renewed  not  long  a,  n.  1355. 
afterwards,  by  the  opposition  which  Navarre  excited  or  sup- 
ported to  the  levy  of  a  gabelle  ;  and  he  then  resolved  at  once  to  deprive 
his  turbulent  vassal  of  all  future  power  of  resistance.    ^  France,"  he 
said,  *'  must  not  have  two  masters ;"  and  the  connexion  which  his  son 
Prince  Charles  maintained  with  the  King  of  Navarre  soon  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  for  vengeance.   Charles,  either  treacherously  assisting  or 
not  partaking  his  Father's  resentment,  found  or  affected  to  find  in  the 
King  of  Navarre  a  companion  fitted  to  his  taste  and  years ;  and  invited 
him,  together  with  some  of  his  chief  confidents,  to  pass  a  day 
in  festivity  at  the  Castle  of  Rouen.     This  engagement  was      April  1 6. 
made  known  to  John,  who  entered  the  banqueting  hall  with 
an  armed  force,  while  the  company  were  seated  at  table.    The  Count  of 
Harcourt,  and  three  gentlemen  in  Navarre's  train,  were  beheaded  in 
John's  presence  immediately  after  he  had  partaken  of  the  dinner  which 
his  unexpected  entrance  had  interrupted ;  and  the  King  of  Navarre  him- 
self, after  suffering  much  indignity,  was  transferred  to  close  imprison- 
ment in  the  Louvre  }. 

These  incidents  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  have  related  in 
an  unbroken  narrative,  were  scattered  over  the  course  of  several  years, 
during  which  little  else  of  public  interest  occurred.  The  Truce  with 
England,  although  occasionally  interrupted  by  hostilities,  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time ;  and  the  feats  of  arms  by  which  it  was  broken  often 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  private  Feud  than  of  National  Warfare. 

*  Froinart,  ii.,  c  162. 

t  Jane,  relict  of  Charlei  /e  Bei,  was  aunt,  Blanche,  relict  of  Philippe  de  Faioa^ 
was  aister  to  Charles  It  Mcatvait,  and  both  of  those  Queens  interfered  in  his  behalf. 

X  On  the  explosion  of  this  quarrel  between  John  and  Charles  le  Miatvaitj  £d» 
ward  III.  wrote  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor  letters,  in  which  he  denied  any 
oonspiraey  with  the  King  of  Navarre  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy,  an  impuutiou 
which  the  King  of  France  sought  to  attach  to  him.    Fegdera,  iii.,  329. 
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The  acene  of  one  combat  deeply  tinctured  with  chivalrous  spirit  is  laid 
in  Bretany>  and  although  the  authenticity  of  the  fact  has  been  disputed 
upon  the  negative  testimony  of  Froissart's  silence,  there  is  not  on  the 
whole  any  reason  which  justifies  us  in  rejecting  it.  John  of  Beau- 
manoir,  a  noble  Baron,  challenged  Richard  Bembrough,  the  English 
Commander  at  Ploermel,  to  meet  him  in  the  lists  with  thirty 
A.  D.  1351.  Knights  on  each  side,  and  there  to  decide  the  question  so 
March  27.  frequently  disputed  by  the  lance,  to  which  of  their  Mistresses 
the  prize  of  beauty  should  be  adjudged.*  The  place  agreed 
upon  for  the  contest  was  marked  by  an  oak  standing  half  way  between 
Josielin  and  Ploermel.  Beaumanoir,  grievously  wounded  in  the  first 
onset,  and  parched  with  thirst,  called  for  drink ;  and  he  received  an 
answer  from  one  of  his  followers  wliich  afterwards  became  the  War-cry 
of  his  Family.  '^  Beaumanoir,  drink  your  own  blood  1 1"  At  the  close  of 
the  day  (as  the  French  narrative  relates)  four  Bretons  and  twice  that 
number  of  their  opponents  had  fallen ;  and  a  manoeuvre,  which  wears 
some  appearance  of  treachery,  compelled  the  remaining  Englishmen  to 
surrender.  A  stone  fixed  on  the  spot,  which  preserved  the  remembrance 
of  the  contest  by  a  simple  inscription,  was  replaced  in  1811  by  a  mora 
costly  monument  t- 

At  the  time  in  which  Edward  III.  imagined  himself  secure  of  the 
co<*operation  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  disembarked  at 
A.  D.  1355.   Calais.    During  a  short  campaign  he  inflicted  great  sever!- 
Oct.  —    ties  on  those  parts  of  Artois  and  Picardy  which  he  tra- 
versed ;  and  he  returned  to  his  ships  pursued  by  the  Royal 
army,  although  each  party  had  avoided  an  engagement.    Operations  of 
equally  little  importance  were  at  the  same  time  commenced  in  Languedoc 
by  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  who,  after  menacing  Avignon,  retired  into 
winter-quarters  at  Bordeaux. 

On  the  arrest  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  execution  of  the  Count 
of  Harcourt,  Philip,  brother  of  the  former,  and  Godfrey,  uncle  of  the 
latter,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  England  §.  The  Duke  of 
liancaster  reinforced  them  in  Normandy,  and  displayed  great  skill 

*  JVoKf  aUont  voir  ^ift  peui  te  vanter  Wavoir  la  pluM  bef/e  amie, 
f  Beaumanoir  boit  ton  tang, 

X  Dam,  ii.  109,  &c.  Where  the  whole  narrative  of  the  combat  if  examined,  and, 
as  we  think,  Ratisfactorily  established.  Much  stress  on  the  other  hand  has  been  laid 
apan  Froissart's  silence,  notwithsunding  the  facts  were  especially  adapted  to  his 
taste.  But  Froissart  is  not  altogether  silent ;  he  mentions  Uie  combat  incidentally 
bv  statinj^  that  the  Brigand  Croquart  was  the  most  active  Champion  on  the  side  of 
tne  English,  ii.  c.  147* 

{  A  safeo-ondact  for  their  passage  to  England,  Jane  24,  1356,  is  printed 
Fwdera^  iii.  331.  The  homage  of  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  July  17,  p.  332,  and 
a  commendation  of  him  by  Edward  to  bis  officers,  Aug.  1,  p.  333.  A  siife*conduct 
Ibr  the  return  of  Philip  of  Navarre  to  Normandy,  Aug.  20,  p.  333.  Godfrey  de 
Hareourt  remained  in  arms  till  he  was  killed  at  Coutantin.  SVoissart,  ii.  c.  19S. 
169. 
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in  evading  the  luperior  nnmbere  against  which  he  manoeuvred,  till  he 
at  length  found  security  in  Cherbourg.      The  King  of 
France  conducted  this  pursuit  in  person,  and  he  was  engaged  a.  d.  1356. 
in  pressing  the  siege  of  Breteuil  when  events  of  greater    June  — 
moment  demanded  his  presence  in  the  South. 

The  force  under  the  Black  Prince  was  by  no  means  considerable, 
amounting  in  all  to  not  more  than  2000  men  at  arms,  about  the  same 
number  of  light  infantry,  both  of  which  were  chiefly  Gascons,  and 
4000  English  igrchers.  With  these  troops,  however,  he  had  taken  the 
field  early  in  the  Summer;  had  passed  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne  i  had  pillaged  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  and  had  threatened  to 
extend  his  devastations  over  all  the  Provinces  southward  from  the 
liOire.  The  close  of  August  was  nearly  at  hand  before  John  marched 
from  the  North  to  repel  this  irruption,  and  even  when  h$  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Blois,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  storming  of 
the  Castle  of  Romorantin,  but  ten  leagues  distant  from  his  camp.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  irritated  by  the  loss  of  a  favourite  officer,  had  vowed  not 
to  leave  that  fortress  till  it  was  taken ;  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  oath  compromised  the  safety  of  his  army.  John  by  rapid  marchea 
gwed  his  rear,  and  occupied  the  road  leading  to  Poitiers,  upon  which 
the  English  intended  to  fall  back.  So  deficient  however  were  both 
Generals  in  intelligence,  that  each  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  other'f 
real  position.  The  King  of  France  expected  to  find  the  English  already 
in  occupation  of  Poitiers ;  the  Black  Prince  believed  that  his  enemy  wa« 
still  pressing  on  his  front,  when  an  accidental  skirmish  of  some  forageri 
revealed  to  John  his  advantage,  to  Edward  his  infinite  peril. 

Retreat  without  a  battle  was  utterly  impossible  to  Edward,  and  the 
enormous  superiority  of  the  French  appeared  to  promise  them  cejtain 
luccess.  *'  God  help  us !"  was  the  remark  of  the  Black  Prince  when  he 
learned  his  situation,  **  we  must  now  consider  which  will  be  the  best 
manner  to  fight  them  conveniently;"  and  the  pious  confidence,  the 
unshaken  courage,  and  the  calm  discretion  which  this 
obfervation  implied  directed  his  arrangements  for  the  field.  Sept.  18. 
He  drew  up  his  line  on  a  ridge,  called  Maupertuis  *,  near 
Beaumont,  about  two  leagues  north  from  Poitiers.  The  ground  was 
rough,  broken,  covered  with  bushes,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards  which 
impeded  the  action  of  cavalry ;  and  it  was  approached  in  front  only  by 
one  lane,  admitting  but  four  horsemen  abreast,  and  flanked  by  thick 
hedges  which  were  lined  with  archers.  The  men  at  arms,  dismounted, 
were  arranged  on  the  plain  at  the  end  of  this  narrow  tunnel,  and  before 
them  was  disposed  a  hearse  harrow^  or  double  square  of  archers. 

To  overwhelm  this  gallant  handful  of  enemies,  the  King  of  France 

*  FroiMart,  wboin  inoh  a  matter  ii  not  likely  to  be  mittaken,  supplies  this  name; 
which  however  is  disputed  by  Walckenaer  in  his  Additions  to  HenauU.  ^^f^4 
drmo^ifvtf,  i.869. 

O  2 
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ranged  under  his  standard  four  of  bis  sons,  six  and  twenty  Dukes  and 
Counts,  140  Bannerets,  and  nearly  60,000  other  combatants.  He  dis- 
tributed this  great  force,  than  which  none  more  brilliant  or  more  amply 
provided  had  ever  been  levied  in  France,  into  three  nearly  equal 
battalions.  The  first  he  assigned  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
in  the  second  commanded  the  three  Princes,  Charles,  Louis,  and  John ; 
and  he  kept  by  his  own  person  in  the  reserve  his  youngest  son  Philip, 
a  boy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  The  English  position  was  reconnoitred  by 
Sir  Eustace  de  Ribaumont  and  three  other  Knights  of  tried  military 
skill,  who  reported  its  strength  and  arrangement  with  extraordinary 
precision.  In  conformity  with  their  advice,  three  hundred  men  at  arms 
were  ordered  to  advance  on  horseback  along  the  lane,  and  to  overthrow 
the  hearse  of  archers  at  its  termination.  When  this  service  should  have 
been  performed,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  directed  to  follow  on  foot,  for 
which  purpose  the  Knights  were  ordered  to  take  off  their  spurs,  and  to 
shorten  their  lances.  These  dispositions  were  already  made,  and  only 
the  signal  for  onset  was  needed,  when  the  impending  carnage  was 
arrested  for  a  few  hours,  by  the  intercession  of  two  L^ates  whom 
the  Pope  had  deputed  to  attempt  reconciliation.  Talleyrand  de  Perigord 
(a  name  belonging  to  the  History  of  more  than  a  single  Age)  and 
Nicolo  Capoccio  prevailed  upon  John  to  suspend  his  attack,  and 
to  offer  conditions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Edward,  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  expressed  willingness  to  abandon 
his  recent  conquests,  to  release  his  prisoners,  and  to  pledge  himself  to 
abstain  from  personal  service  against  France  for  a  term  of  seven  years ; 
but  he  rejected  with  disdain,  as  inconnstent  with  honour,  the  arrogant 
demand  that  himself  and  100  of  his  Knights  should  surrender  as 
prisoners. 

Even  on  the  following  morning  uegociation  was  renewed  by  Talley- 
rand, who  met  but  harsh  reception  from  the  French*.  When  he  an- 
nounced his  failure,  Edward  replied,  *'  Grod  defend  the 
Sept.  19.  right!"  and  made  ready  for  battle.  The  dis^^ositions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  day;  excepting  that 
Maupertuis  had  been  somewhat  strengthened  by  such  field-works  as  the 
time  had  permitted  the  English  to  throw  up ;  and  that  300  men-at-arms 
and  an  equal  number  of  mounted  archers  were  posted  under  cover  of  a 
rising  ground  on  the  right  wing,  with  orders  to  'charge  the  enemy  in 
flank  whenever  the  moment  should  appear  to  be  favourable. 

The  signal  for  attack  was  given  about  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the 

*  NevertbeleM,  the  suite  of  the  Cardiual  remaiued  on  the  field,  and  fought  in  the 
French  ranks.  Sdward,  greatly  irritated  at  this  conduct  of  the  retainers  of  a 
Minister  of  Peace,  sent  to  the  Cardinal  the  body  of  his  nephevr,  Lord  Robert  de 
Dtiras,  borne  upon  a  shield,  with  a  message  that  he  saluted  him  by  that  token.  Sir 
John  Chandos  prevented  a  more  vigorous  demonstration  of  anger  which  Kdward 
meditated,  discreetly  remarking  that,  perhaps,  the  Cardinal  by  and  by  might  excuse 
himself  so  well  as  to  afford  conviction  that  he  was  not  at  all  to  Uameb 
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French  moved  forward.  As  soon  as  the  whole  body  of  men-at-arms, 
who  formed  the  Van,  headed  by  their  Marshals,  had  entered  the  lane, 
the  English  archers  planted  in  the  hedges  commenced  their  volleys  from 
either  side.  So  thickly  and  so  well  did  they  then  shoot,  that  the  wounded 
horses  became  unruly,  and  the  dense  mass  was  speedily  thrown  ihto  con- 
fusion. As  the  Van  fell  back,  it  disordered  the  first  and  second  batta- 
lions, and  their  panic  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  flank  attack  from 
the  English  ambuscade  in  advance  upon  the  right.  The  experienced  eye 
of  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  had  placed  himself  near  the  side  of  Edward, 
^*  to  guard  and  to  advise  him,"  perceived  that  this  was  the  crisis  of  the 
battle;  and  he  assured  the  Prince  that  if  he  ordered  his  men-at-arms  to 
mount  their  horses,  which  were  placed  ready  at  hand,  and  to  make  at 
once  to  the  post  of  the  King  of  France, — "  where  would  lie  the  main 
stress  of  the  business,  for  his  valour  would  never  let  him  fly," — the  day 
would  be  his  own*.  Edward,  burning  for  the  enterprise,  gave  the  word 
to  advance,  and,  galloping  forward  with  shouts  of  "  St.  George  for 
Gruyenne !  "  overthrew  first  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Athensfi  and 
then  a  troop  of  Germans.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  abandoned  his  ground, 
and  sought  shelter  behind  the  rear ;  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  his 
brothers  too  readily  consulting  their  safety,  took  to  flight,  with  800 
lances,  without  abiding  the  charge. 

The  division  commanded  by  the  King  in  person  was  still  however  firm 
and  entire,  and  that  alone  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
whole  English  army.  But,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  John,  who 
fought  with  a  battle-axe  on  foot,  and  of  the  boy  Philip,  who  richly 
deserved  the  name  le  Hardij  which  was  then  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
combat  was  already  decided ;  and  the  Nobles,  Who  gathered  round  their 
Sovereign,  fell  thickly  in  his  defence.  When  John  saw  that  all  further 
resistance  was  useless,  and  that  his  enemies,  every  moment  pressing 
closer,  urged  him  to  surrender  if  he  hoped  for  life,  he  inquired  for  his 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Denis  de  Morbeque,  a  young  Knight 
of  Artois  engaged  in  the  English  service,  made  himself  known  to  the 
King,  and  undertook  to  lead  him  to  the  Prince.  ^'  To  you,  then,  I  sur- 
render myself,"  replied  John,  at  the  same  time  presenting  his  right 
gauntlet  in  token  of  submission.  But  his  danger  by  no  means  ended 
here.  A  throng  of  armed  men  disputed  the  honour  of  the  capture;  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  despatched  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  King,  arrived  in 
his  presence,  angry  words  were,  perhaps,  forerunning  blows  which  might 
have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  contested  prize.   The  interposition 

*  For  bU  good  service  on  this  day,  Sir  John  Chandos  received  a  Grant  for  life 
of  two  portionn  of  the  Manor  of  Kirketon  in  Lindmy,  to  be  held  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Red  Roue  on  Midiummer-day.  The  Oraut  is  dated  Nov.  15,  1350.  Feeders, 
lii.  343. 

t  Oanltier  de  Brienne,  who  had  tuooeeded  James  of  Boarbon  as  Constable. 
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of  those  Noblemen  succeeded  in  restraining  the  tumnlt;  andapprOfteh* 
ing  John  with  profound  reverence,  they  conducted  him,  together  nvith 
Prince  Philip,  to  the  quarters  of  the  conqueror. 

About  noon,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  etidently  decided,  Sir 
John  GhandoB  prevailed  upon  the  Black  Prince  to  halt  awhile  for  t€^ 
freshment,  and  to  plant  his  banner  upon  a  bush  as  a  signal  by  whkft 
his  troops,  at  that  time  much  dispersed  over  the  field,  might  re-assemble. 
A  small  tent  was  accordingly  pitched  upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  Knights  returning  from  the  pursuit,  and  bringing  in  nume- 
rous prisoners,  when  the  Barons  arrived  with  their  illustrious  charge. 

The  Prince  made  a  very  low  obeisance  as  the  King  entered,  and 
6rdered  wine  and  spices,  which  he  presented  with  his  own  hand.  In 
the  evening  he  entertained  him  at  supper  in  his  tent ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  table,  which  we  are  informed  was  well  covered,  rd« 
ceived  its  provisions  from  the  French  camp,  because  the  English,  amon^ 
their  other  disadvantages,  had  been  so  straitened  for  supplies,  that 
many  of  them  had  not  tasted  bread  for  the  last  three  days.  The  King, 
Prince  Philip,  James  of  Bourbon,  John  of  Artois,  the  Counts  de  Tan* 
carville,  Estampes,  and  Dammartin,  and  the  Lords  of  Joinville  and 
of  Partenay,  were  seated  apart  on  a  sort  of  dais,  the  remaining  Barons 
and  Knights  were  placed  in  different  quarters.  Edward  himself  served 
at  the  Royal  and  other  tables,  with  every  mark  of  humility ;  protesting 
in  reply  to  the  King^s  invitation,  that  he  was  unworthy  of  being  seated 
in  company  with  so  great  a  King  and  so  valiant  a  man  as  John  had 
proved  himself  that  day  by  his  actions.  He  added  assurances  of  friend-  * 
ship  and  of  honourable  treatment  by  his  father,  and  concluded  by  de- 
claring that,  notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  of  the  French,  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  who  had  seen  and  observed  the  deeds  of  each 
party,  decreed  the  prize  and  garland  of  powess  to  the  captive  Monarch. 
**  At  the  end  of  this  speech,  there  were  murmurs  of  praise  heard  from 
every  one;  and  the  French  said  the  Prince  had  spoken  nobly  and  truly, 
and  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  Princes  in  Christendom,  if 
Grod  should  grant  him  life  to  pursue  his  career  of  glory." 

Eleven  thousand  French  perished  in  the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit.  The 
Registers  of  only  two  Churches  in  Poitiers*  furnish  the  names  of  126 
Nobles  and  40  Esquires  who  were  buried  underneath  their  pavement, 
exclusively  of  the  uncounted  bodies  which  were  shot  from  carts  into 
large  graves  dug  within  the  consecrated  pecincts.  The  English  lost 
900  men-at-arms  and  1500  archers.  Their  prisoners  were  twice  as 
nugierous  as  themselves ;  and  this  abundance,  the  joy  occasioned  by  the 
greatness  of  success,  and  a  reasonable  sense  of  danger  firom  disparity  of 
force,  made  ransom  unusually  easy.  So  rich  was  the  spoil  in  gold  and 
silver  plate,  in  jewels,  ornaments,  and  furred  mantles,  that  tents  and 

*  The  Freret  Mineun  and  the  Frtrei  Prttcheurt,     Bouchet,  Axmalta  d*j4qmkttne^ 
p.  4|  f.  15,  eited  in  Johnes's  Froiasart,  ii.  p.  346. 
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armour  were  but  little  prized.  The  French,  we  are  told,  had  come  aa 
magnificently  dressed  a*  if  they  had  been  sure  of  gaining  the  victory. 
Most  of  the  booty,  it  is  added,  was  foolishly  expended  in  feasting  and 
merriment  during  the  Winter  passed  at  Bordeaux.  Thither  the  Prince 
retired,  by  easy  marches,  without  opposition,  and  without  attempting  the 
achievement  of  further  triumphs.  His  natural  anxiety  wai^  in  the  first 
inatafice,  to  secure  his  recent  and  most  important  acquisition  from  th« 
hazard  of  recapture*. 


CHAPTER  X. 

From  A.D.  1356,  to  a.  d.  1880. 

Miierable  ooudition  of  France — Meeting  of  the  Statee-Geueral— Their  ooDstitatiOft 
-"Their  teoond  meeting — Truce — Removal  of  John  to  England— Third  meeting 
of  the  States — ^Escape  of  the  King  of  Navarre — He  joins  the  popular  faction- 
Tumults  and  murders  in  Paris — ^The  Dauphin  declared  Regent — Great  power  of 
Btienne  Marcel — He  prepares  to  defend  Paris — Treachery  of  the  King  of  Na* 
fan>  Violent  death  of  Marcel — Campaign  against  the  King  of  Navarre--Sieg« 
of  Melun — Treaty  of  Pontoise — ^Rejection  of  the  Terms  proposed  for  the  releafe 
of  John — ^Ravages  of  the  Free  Companies— Insurrection  of  La  Jaeynerie — Inva- 
sion by  the  English — ^Treaty  of  Bretigny— John  returns  to  England — His  death 
and  charaeter-:-Char]es  V. — ^The  King  of  Navarre  claims  the  Fief  of  Bui^ndy— 
Rise  of  Bertrand  du  Gnesdin — The  Duke  of  Anjou  breaks  his  parole — Battle  of 
Aurai^Death  of  Charles  of  Blois—Treaty  of  Ouerande— Civil  war  In  Castile- 
Employment  of  the  Free  Companies — ^Battle  of  Najara — Guyenne  rebels  against 
the  BUck  Prince— Charles  defies  Edward  III.--Close  of  the  Civil  war  in  Castile 
•^Edward  III.  reassumes  the  title  of  King  of  France — Capture  and  massacre  of 
Limoges — Retirement  of  the  Black  Prince — Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the 
Castilianaoff  La  Rochella — La  Roohelle  won  by  stratagem— Expulsion  of  the 
English  I  from  Poitoa  ^  Clisson's  inhumanity  in  Bretany — John  of  Gaunt 
marcbee  acruss  France— His  misery  on  arriving  at  Bordeaux— Truce  of  Bourges 
—War  renewed  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II. — War  with  the  King  of  Navarri 
— Insurrection  in  Languedoo— Severities  at  Moutpellier — The  Duke  of  Anjou 
removed  from  his  Government — ^Troubles  in  Bretany — Return  of  De  Montfort 
— Death  of  Du  Guesdin— Expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham — Death  of 
Charles  V. 

The  condition  of  France  during  the  period  which  succeeded  this  great 
defeat  was  infinitely  perilous  and  miserable^  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  Nation  can  be  afflicted  which    a.  d.  1356. 
she  did  not  in  some  measure  undergo.     Pestilence,  and  its 

*  The  Black  Prince  sent  home  as  trophies  John's  Coat  of  Arms  and  Bassinet, 
and  some  gratuity  was  probably  ordered  to  the  bearer  Ga//rido  Hemeijfn  vaUeiio 
eamerm  PrincipU  WUii^,  venienii  de  pnriibuM  Fat&mue  cum  tttttied  ae  <trmit  et  6acy- 
netto  adveraarii  de  Francid.  FcederOy  iii.  340.  In  the  page  foHuwin^'  to  which  may 
be  found  a  Brief  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  Oct*  10,  order- 
iog  a  Thanksgiving  for  the  Victory  at  Poitiers. 
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invariable  companioti,  Famine,  had  already  ravaged  her  fields;  the 
sword  had  mowed  down  the  flower  of  her  Nobles ;  her  glory  was  tar- 
nished ;  a  foreign  enemy  had  carried  away  her  King  into  captivity ; 
and  she  was  now  about  to  become  a  prey  to  Civil  broils  and  intestine 
sedition. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy*,  on  flying  from  Poitiers,  directed  his  steps 
at  once  to  Paris,  and  there  assuming  the  Royal  authority  as  his  father's 
Lieutenant,  prepared  to  deliberate  with  the  States-General,  whose  pro- 
mised meeting  was  accelerated  by  the  public  disasters.  As  yet  we  have 
made  but  slight  and  incidental  mention  of  a  body  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, became  elevated  into  importance.  Its  early  history,  like  that  of 
most  other  institutions,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Some  Greneral  As- 
semblies no  doubt  were  held  even  under  the  Merovingian  Kings ;  and 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  seem  to  have  been  framed  at  legislative 
Diets.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System,  however,  these 
Conventions  altogether  ceased ;  and  the  Royal  Council  was  limited  en- 
tirely to  the  tenants  in  chief.  The  mass  of  the  Nation  did  not  exercise 
even  the  semblance  of  Political  functions,  till  the  necessities  of  Philip 
le  Bel  induced  him  to  make  a  bold  innovation,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
relief.  Having  enrolled  the  Deputies  of  Towns  as  a  separate  Order  (the 
Tiers  Etat)^  he  twice  summoned  a  representative  body,  within  which 
were  included  the  Three  Estates  or  States-General;  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  1302,  to  support  him  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface,  and  after- 
wards, more  to  our  present  purpose,  in  1314,  to  grant  a  subsidy.  Before 
the  last-mentioned  epoch,  the  Royal  authority  never  ventured  to  levy  a 
tax  within  the  dominions  of  a  vassal,  until  that  vsssal  had  previously 
granted  consent.  But  the  Roturiers,  upon  their  admission  to  the  States- 
General,  were  empowered  to  tax  themselves;  snd  in  the  outset  they 
paid  more  liberally  and  less  reluctantly  when  the  impost  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Crown,  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  their  own 
Lords,  by  whom  a  considerable  share  of  the  produce  was  intercepted  in 
its  passage  to  the  National  Treasury. 

The  early  Constitutional  privileges  of  the  States-General  are  very 
little  known,  and  perhaps  were  by  no  means  accurately  defined.  It  was 
obviously  the  policy  of  the  King  to  restrict  them  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limit ;  for  otherwise  he  would  only  have  substituted  the  rule  of 
the  Populace  for  that  of  the  Aristocracy ;  he  would  have  exchanged,  not 
have  destroyed,  his  fetters.  Nevertheless,  the  right  of  controlling  the 
purse  seems  so  naturally  to  appertain  to  those  by  whom  the  purse  is 
filled,  that  the  Royal  authority  must  soon  have  been  diminished,  if  the 
sittings  of  the  States  had  become  fixed  and  periodical ;  if  they  had  been 
regulated  like  those  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  In  no  instancd  in- 
deed, did  they  assemble  without  effecting  some  curtailment  of  the  pre- 

*  Chu-Iei  was  DtiJke  of  Normandy,  a  title  superior  to  that  of  Cotmt  of  Dauphin^. 
M.  do  Siimondi,  x.  612. 
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rogative  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  final  Revolution  under  which,  in  latter 
daysy  the  Monarchy  sank,  was  consummated  hy  their  operation.  We 
shall  perceive  that  even  in  their  cradle  they  evinced  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  arhitrary  sway*. 

John  had  already  twice  assemhled  the  States,  first  immediately  afler 
his  accession,  and  again  in  the  year  before  the  Battle  of  Poitiers ;  at 
which  last  sitting  it  had  been  understood  that  they  were  to  meet  annu- 
ally, in  order  to  renew  the  necessary  taxes ;  and  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing  November  had  been  fixed  for  their  convocation.  The 
ferment  of  the  public  mind,  arising  from  National  danger,  Oct.  17. 
brought  them  together,  however,  six  weeks  earlier  than  the 
appointed  time.  Although  they  consisted  only  of  Representatives  of  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Langue  {TOilf  as  it  was  named, 
the  Assembly  comprised  not  less  than  dOO  Deputies;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  powers  attributed  to  them, 
all  men  appeared  confidently  to  expect  that  some  benefit,  they  knew  not 
what,  would  result  from  their  deliberations.  The  benches  of  the  ClcTgy, 
and  of  the  Nobles,  were  thronged  with  personages  of  high  birth  and  dis* 
tinction ;  and  Etienne  Marcel,  Provost  of  the  Merchants  of  Paris,  was 
prepared  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  most  able  and  the  most  active  among 
the  Bourgeois* 

The  Deputies,  when  invited  to  vote  a  subsidy,  required  time  for  de* 
liberation,  and  retired  for  the  purpose  into  separate  Chambers  in  the 
Cordeliers.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  a  Committee  of  Fifty  was 
chosen  firom  the  whole  body ;  who,  after  meeting  fifteen  days  consecu* 
tively,  instead  of  providing  the  Funds  which  the  Dauphin  expected, 
demanded  a  Conference,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  a  Remonstrance 
which  they  intended  to  offer  at  their  next  public  sitting.  Its  contents 
in  brief  required  the  dismissal  and  the  punishment  of  certain  agents  of 
the  Crown  who  were  accused  of  malversation ;  the  reltose  of  the  King 
of  Navarre ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of  State,  selected  from 
the  Deputies,  and  composed  of  four  Prelates,  twelve  Nobles,  and  twelve 
Bourgeois. 

Charles,  thus  forewarned  of  the  attempt  about  to  be  made  to  shackle 
his  authority,  evaded  a  public  sitting,  and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 

*  For  ths  best  acooant  of  the  Stateii-General  with  which  ws  are  aoqusinted,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  the  II<^  Part  of  Chapter  ii.  of  Mr.  Hallam's  Ui$lorjf  of  Europe 
dtnring  the  Middle  Atfet, 

f  The  Loire  was  the  boundary  between  the  Ijangue  d*Oiiund  the  Langtie  d*Oe, 
80  named  from  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of  the  two  Districta  rpspectirely 
proooonoed  the  monoeyllable  Ow*  This  is  well  explained  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  x. 
427*  On  r«0«rthit  ia  France  eomme  compoete  a  qtteiqve  torie  de  deux  r^jfoumet :  ie 
payM  quiparioil  ie  Roman  Wailon,  out  cloit  regi  par  de$  coittmnet,  et  qui  faitant  neage 
dm  moi  oil,  oni,  pour  ojfffrmation,  rioU  nomme  Langue  d'Oii,  et  ie  pag$  qui  paHoil  Ie 
Reman  Pruven^i,  qui  ttaii  rdgi  par  ie  droit  Latin  ou  droit  fcril,  et  qui  itoit  nommS 
langue  d*Oc,  d*aprh  i'empiei  du  monoegihbe  oc  pmtr  rt^ftrmation*  See  also  Du« 
cange,  Qioea*  ad  v.  Lingua, 
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States  before  the  presentfttion  of  this  Remonitraiioe.  He  vat  not  aUe, 
however,  to  prevent  a  recital  of  grievancea  made  before  the  Committee 
by  Robert  le  Cocq,  Bishop  of  Laon ;  one  of  thoae  Btirring  apirita  which 
the  timea  awakened  to  activity,  and  whose  motivesy  perhaps  ill  under- 
stood even  by  himself,  will  always  be  variously  represented  liccording  to 
the  political  bias  of  the  writer  by  whom  they  are  described. 

From  the  assemblies  of  the  Three  Orders  which  were  accuatomed  to 
meet  in  the  separate  Provinces,  Charles  expected  and  found  greater  de- 
ference than  he  had  experienced  from  the  large  mass  of  National  De- 
puties. These  smaller  bodies  were  much  more  easily  influenced  than 
the  great  representative  union ;  and  their  existence  frequently  enabled 
the  Crown  to  postpone  a  Convention  of  the  States-General,  to  which, 
indeed,  no  motive  short  of  necessity  was  ever  likely  to  incline  it*.  Th6 
States  of  Languedoc,  assembled  at  Toulouse,  made  a  considerable  Grant; 
and  their  example  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  Winter,  by  many 
other  Provinces.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  withdrew  t6 
Metz,  where  he  passed  some  time  in  festivity  with  his  uncle  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  to  whom  he  owed  homage  for  the  newly-acquired  Fief 
df  Viennois. 

A  debasement  of  the  Coinage,  to  which,  when  all  other  means  had 
failed,  the  Dauphin  resorted,  served  to  increase  popular  dis- 
A.  D.  1357.  content,  without  at  the  same  time  replenishing  the  Exche- 
quer; and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  compelled 
once  again  to  summon  the  States-General.  Marcel  and  Le  Cocq  were 
still  the  favourite  Deputies ;  and  after  a  month's  discussion,  of  which  no 
memorial  is  left  to  us,  they  obtained  the  publication  of  an  Ordinance, 
engaging  the  Dauphin  to  undertake  a  Reform  of  abuses  on  the  promise 
of  a  subsidy.  The  funds  procured  were  to  be  sufficient  for  the  levy  and 
the  maintenance  of  30,000  men ;  but  the  distribution  of  this  money  was 
jealously  reserved  to  the  hands  by  which  it  was  furnished.  This  re- 
markable Edict,  by  informing  us  of  some  of  the  measures  from  which 
the  Government  intended  in  future  to  abstain,  affords  a  ftightfiil  picture 
of  those  acts  which  it  had  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  commit  with 
impunity.  The  Dauphin  solemnly  protested  that  the  moneys  destined 
for  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  should  not  be  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  purpose  by  himself,  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  or  by  the 
Ministers ;  that  he  would  no  longer  postpone  the  decision  of  the  Tri- 
bunals out  of  respect  to  parties  concerned  in  Trials — instances  of  which 
were  produced  wherein  the  delay  had  extended  to  twenty  years ;  that 
he  would  neither  sell  nor  farm  out  judicial  offices ;  nor  instruct  Magis- 
trates to  receive  pecuniary  mulcts  in  commutation  of  punishment ;  that 
he  would  establish  a  regular  system  of  accounts  in  the  Chamber  of 
Revenue;  would  restore  the  currency  to  an  equitable  standard;  and 

*  Mr.  Haliam,  Middle  Agcs^  vol.  i.  p.  188,  4cu. 
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would  not  pennit  any  change  in  it  without  the  consent  of  the  States; 
that  he  would  restrain  all  forcible  seizures  of  provisions  for  the  aerrice 
of  the  Royal  Household ;  and  that  he  would  oblige  the  purveyors  to 
make  entries.of  all  articles  taken  up  by  them  for  such  purposes,  instead 
of  appropriating  them  to  their  own  profit ;  that  he  would  prohibit  the 
exactions  which  were  practised  by  inferior  officers  of  justice ;  would 
abolish  monopolies  among  the  retainers  of  the  Court ;  would  suppress  all 
private  wars ;  and  would  authorise  every  class  of  his  subjects  to  resist 
by  force  acts  of  pillage  attempted  by  any  Soldiery,  even  by  those  enrolled 
under  the  Royal  banner. 

In  combating  such  abuses  as  these,  the  popular  leaders  were  secure 
of  general  approbation  and  support.  But  some  clauses  of  the  Ordi- 
nance which  they  obtained  betray  an  ambitious  design  of  annihilating 
the  independence  of  the  Grown,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  control  in  matters 
over  which  wiser  Statesmen  have  determined  that,  even  in  a  mixed 
Government,  its  authority  ought  to  be  supreme.  Thus  they  objected  to 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  Mercy  in  the  issue  of  Letters  of  Par* 
don.  Atrocunu  crimes,  indeed,  were  specified  as  the  offences  which 
were  to  be  excluded  from  Grace,  but  by  whom  was  the  standard  of  atro- 
city to  be  adjusted  ?  They  restricted  the  free  choice  of  the  King  in  his 
selection  of  a  Ministry,  by  personally  denouncing  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  as  for  ever  unworthy  of  his  confidence ;  and  they  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  private  property  (for  such  must  the  Fiefs  of  the 
French  Grown  be  considered)  by  forbidding  any  Grant  or  alienation  of 
territory*. 

Charles,  however,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Deputies ;  for  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Government  which  he  administered  were  hourly  increasing. 
The  Gascon  Barons,  bribed  by  the  distribution  of  100,000  florins,  per* 
mitted  the  King,  who  had  hitherto  been  detained  among  them  at  Bor* 
deaux,  to  be  removed  from  their  shores ;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  his  unobstructed  transport  to  England,  a  Truce  for  March  23. 
two  years  was  signed  between  the  Belligerents  t*  The  re* 
oeptiou  and  the  entertainment  of  John  by  his  conquerors  are  among  the 
brightest  portions  of  English  History.  Every  abatement  of  the  rigour 
of  captivity  which  seemed  compatible  with  his  safe  custody  was  proffered 
without  ostentation  and  with  good  taste;  and  a  graceful  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  mingled  even  with  the  natural  and 
laudable  ebullitions  of  popular  triumph. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1337  were  passed  in  continual  struggles 
between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Bourgeois  Faction,  represented,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  by  a  standing  Com* 
mittee  of  thirty- six  Deputies.    The  policy  of  Charles,  however,  was  fsir 

•  OrdoHHoncu  de  Prmce,  iiL  124,  146.  f  Fmdera,  iii.  348. 
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from  being  uniform;  and  the  resistance  prompted  by  an  occasional 
access  of  courage,  or  by  a  favourable  opportunity,  often  yielded  to  the 
first  succeeding  attack.  Every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  witnessed 
the  promulgation  of  contradictory  Edicts ;  and  not  the  least  remarkable 

occurrence  of  these  singular  times  is  the  issue  of  an  Ordi« 
April  6.        nance  (which  perhaps  created  a  temporary  revulsion  in  his 

favour),  forbidding  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  granted  by 
the  States,  This  Ordinance  was  revoked  within  two  days  after  it  had 
been  proclaimed ;  but  the  Deputies  found  difficulties  in  levying  money, 
the  rabble  forgot  their  late  oppression  in  present  suffering,  and  attri- 
buted the  relief  which  the  Dauphin  had  apparently  been  willing  to 
afford,  to  a  wish  that  they  should  be  freed  from  burdens  altogether, 
rather  than  to  a  dissatisfaction  that  the  power  of  imposing  those 
burdens  was  taken  away  from  himself.  Charles,  encouraged  by  these 
demonstrations  of  public  opinion,  dismissed  the  Council  with  which 
he  had  been  shackled,  and  for  a  brief  season  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Bourgeois. 

Inability  to  procure  supplies  soon  occasioned  a  fresh  assembly  of  the 

States,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  malecontents  was  very 
Nov.  7.        greatly  increased  by  the  escape  of  the  King  of  Navarre  from 

prison.  That  turbulent  Prince,  after  a  short  abode  at 
Amiens,  during  which  he  consolidated  his  party,  demanded  re-admission 
into  Paris.  The  Dauphin,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  who  had 
been  living  on  terms  of  intimate  confidence  with  him  at  the  time  of  bis 
arrest,  was  wholly  without  any  pretext  on  which  a  refusal  to  the  demand 
might  be  founded ;  and  Navarre,  having  first  harangued  the  populace, 
obtained  permission  to  detach  from  the  gibbets  upon  which  they  were 
still  exposed  at  Rouen,  the  bodies  of  the  friends  who  had  suffered  in  his 
cause,  and  to  celebrate  public  obsequies  to  their  memory  *, 

Democracy  has  often  borrowed  the  aid  of  some  factious  Patrician 
to  cover  its  early  aggressions ;  and  Marcel  soon  availed  himself  of  the 
alliance  which  the  King  of  Navarre  was  willing  to  afford.  Nor  was  he 
insensible  of  the  strength  which  a  cabal  derives  from  outward  distinctive 
badges  of  union ;  and  when  he  instructed  his  adherents  to  wear  parti- 
coloured hoods  {capuchins)  in  which  red  and  blue  were  mingled,  he 
exhibited  no   slight  knowledge  of  the  contagious  nature  of  human 

passions.    At  the  head  of  a  troop  of  ruffians  thus  arrayed, 

A.  D.  1358.  he  burst  into  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin,  and  having 

Feb.  22.     massacred  two  of  his  chief  attendant  Nobles,  Robert  de 

Clermont  Mar^chal  of  Normandy,  and  the  Sire  de  Conflans 
who  held  similar  high  office  in  Champagne,  he  assured  the  trembling 
Prince,  whose  clothes  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  friends,  that  eo 

*  The  remains  of  the  Count  of  Haroourt  hnd  already  been  secretly  interred.     He 
was  buried  in  efiigy  on  (his  occasion.    Villaret,  v.,  148. 
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far  as  regarded  himself  there  was  not  any  cause  for  alarm.  Then, 
having  exchanged  hoods  as  a  guarantee  of  safety,  he  led  Charles  to 
a  window  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  The  rahble  meantime  were  hunting 
down  a  third  great  Officer  of  State,  Reginald  d'Acy  *  the  Advocate- 
.General,  whom  they  murdered  in  the  streets;  and  while  this  deed 
of  horror  was  being  enacted  before  his  eyes,  the  Dauphin,  tricked  out  in 
the  colours  under  which  the  assassins  were  marshalled,  assured  them  in 
words  dictated  by  the  Provost,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  destruction 
of  Traitors. 

The  States  had  assembled  in  the  Capital,  some  few  days  before  this 
commotion;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  viewed  the  ascendency  of 
Marcel  with  suspicion ;  for  although,  from  want  of  power  or  of  will,  they 
forebore  from  any  enquiry  into  this  outrage,  they  conferred  at  least  the 
appearance  of  increased  authority  upon  the  Dauphin,  by  requesting  him 
to  assume  the  title  of  Regent.  But  this  nominal  addition  to  his  power 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  fatal  step  which  has  been  repeated 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  always  with  evil  consequences.  Many 
of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Nobles  finding  themselves  unequal  to  oppose  the 
Tiers  Etatf  gradually  withdrew  from  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and 
Marcel  taking  advantage  of  their  secession,  supplied  their  vacant 
places  with  Deputies  of  his  own  creation,  and  thus  gained  double 
strength  at  every  retreat  of  an  opponent. 

The  Noblesse,  however,  as  before,  preserved  their  superiority  in  the 
Provincial  States,  and  at  those  meetings,  which  Charles  attended,  they 
awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  violated  dignity,  and  induced  and  enabled  him 
to  menace  Paris  with  blockade.  His  demands  at  first  excited  fear  for  the 
entire  population ;  but  he  at  last  contented  himself  by  requiring  the 
surrender  of  a  few  of  the  most  guilty  Citizens,  and  even  to  those 
he  promised  a  remission  of  capital  punishment.  Marcel  was  not  thus 
easily  deceived ;  all  History  forewarned  him  of  the  lot  of  Rebels  who 
surrender  their  arms ;  and  resolutely  preparing  for  defence,  he  occu- 
pied the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  fortified  and  provisioned  Paris 
to  withstand  a  siege. 

If  the  King  of  Navarre,  when  he  issued  from  Paris  to  take  the  field, 
had  continued  faithful  to  his  promises,  Marcel  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed ;  but  Charles  le  Mauvais  was  engaged  in  a  double  treachery, 
and  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  Provost  had  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  Captain-General  of  Paris,  he  had  sold  his  alliance  to  the 
Dauphin  for  400,000  florins.  The  part  which  he  intended  ultimately  to 
assume  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  little  to  be  doubted  that  his  chief 
object  was  to  encourage  National  disunion  in  any  shape,  in  the  hope 

*  Froinart  id  his  aocoant  of  these  ninrdert  (ii.  c.  176)  gives  the  name  of 
"  Simon  de  Bud,  a  Knight  of  Laws."  This  plainly  is  no  more  than  a  difliBrent 
version  of  d*  Acy. 
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that  10016  ikTourable  opportunity  would  present  itself  during  a  period  of 
struggle,  in  which  he  might  set  aside  the  Salic  Law,  and  thus  establish 
his  own  claim  to  the  Crown — a  claim  which,  if  the  female  line  were 
admitted,  was  undoubtedly  legitimate  in  the  nearest  grandson  of 
Louis  X.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  Treaty  with  the  Dauphin,  and 
his  consequent  breach  with  the  Parisians,  he  continued  to  negociate 
with  Marcel,  from  whom  he  received  a  promise  that  the  Gate  and  For* 
tress  of  St.  Antoine  should  be  delivered  to  his  troops.  Duped  by  his  own 
ambitious  hopes,  the  Provost  conveyed  the  keys  of  those  strong-nolds 
in  person ;  and  although  the  Bourgeois  had  denounced  the  King  of 
Navarre  as  an  apostate  from  their  cause,  and  had  stripped  him  of  his 
Captainship,  Marcel  persisted  in  his  blindness.  On  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  July,  he  was  engaged  in  substituting  guards  devoted  to  his  own 
service  in  place  of  the  ordinary  sentinels  at  the  posts  which  he  had 
agreed  to  surrender.  This  step  was  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the 
Navarrois ;  but,  before  its  completion,  some  Fellow-Citizens,  either 
betraying  or  detecting  the  plot,  raised  the  populace,  accused  Marcel  of 
treachery,  of  which  the  keys  at  that  moment  in  his  hands  were  suffi- 
cient evidence,  and  put  him  to  death  upon  the  spot,  together  with  several 
of  his  adherents.  Their  bodies,  after  having  been  stripped  and  exposed 
to  public  gaze,  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
giddy  rabble  by  whose  suffrages  the  deceased  leaders  had  recently 
obtained  their  influence  *. 

The  Regent  speedily  occupied  the  Capital  and  avenged  himself 
by  numberless  executions;  but  his  success  was  little  suited  to  the 
designs  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  at  once  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 
Money,  which  he  had  largely  at  his  command,  soon  swelled  his  ranks 
with  adventurers  of  all  Nations,  at  that  time  discharged  from  militar}' 
service  by  the  Truce  between  France  and  England.  Before  the  R^ent 
had  acquired  sufficient  energy  to  move  from  Paris,  these  mercenary 
Brigands  spread  terror  over  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Isle  of 

France,  of  the  Vermandois,  and  of  Picardy ;  and  it  was  not 

A.  D.  1358.   till  the  middle  of  the  following  Summer  that  Charles  was 

June  —     roused  to  action,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Melun.    That 

City  was  the  abode  of  three  Queens,  each  nearly  connected 
with  Charles  le  Mauvaia ;  Blanche  of  Navarre,  relict  of  Philip  VI., 
was  his  sister;  Jane,  widow  of  Charles  IV.  was  his  aunt;  and  another 
Jane,  sister  of  the  Regent,  was  his  wife.  The  terror  of  these 
illustrious  Ladies  in  a  few  days  produced  an  accommodation  for 
which  the  sufferings  of  the  entire  Kingdom  during  several  months  had 

•  Froisiart,  ii.  c.  176|  176.  MimoirtM  d$  PAcodemie  det  Jmeripiiam,  :Hiu.  S63. 
Qmntiom  Htttortgue  «  ^i  doii^cm  atiribut  ia  ghim  dt  ia  Rhfoiuiion  ^m  mnm  Pkn$ 
pendant  la  prison  du  Rot  Jean,     Par  M.  Dacirr, 
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pleaded  inefiectniilly;  and  through  their  diplomacy  a  Treaty 

was  negotiated  at  Pontoise,  to  which  nevertheleat  Philip  of      Aug.  21. 

Nayarre,  the  brother  of  Charles  le  Mauvais^  refnaed  ac- 

eesaion. 

Before  the  signature  of  this  Peace,  the  Truce  with  England  had  been 
prolonged  by  John  till  the  following  Midsummer  *,  in  order  to  receive 
the  assent  of  his  son  to  a  compact  which  the  tediousness  of  captivity  had 
induced  him  to  accept  from  Edward  III.  The  document  itself  has 
perished,  and  it  appears  on  the  authority  6f  Froissart,  that  the  particulars 
contained  in  it  were  by  no  means  publicly  known ;  for  not  more  than  an 
outline  framed  by  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince  on  the  one  hand, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  King  of  France  and  James  of  Bourbon  on  the 
other,  '*  without  any  arbitrator  between  them,"  was  despatched  by 
special  messengers  to  Paris.  The  freedom  of  John  would  have  deprived 
Charles  of  his  Regency,  and  would  have  diminished  the  chances  of 
anarchy  upon  which  Navarre  calculated  for  success.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  both  those  Princes  should  seek  a  pretext  for  opposition. 
Froissart  tells  us  that  the  Dauphin  consulted  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
advised  the  assembling  of  a  Great  Council,  the  Members  of  which 
unanimously  declared  that  the  conditions  of  Peace  ^*  were  too  hard,"  and 
that  they  would  rather  endure  their  present  distress  than  suffer  the 
Kingdom  to  be  dismembered  t*  Thomas  of  Walsingham  states  more  in 
detail  that  John  agreed  to  surrender  Flanders,  Aquitaine,  Picardy,  and 
such  other  districts  as  the  English  had  already  ^  ridden  through  and 
ravaged  J."  The  terms,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  rejected  by  the 
French  Council  of  State,  upon  which  depended  the  provision  of  ransom. 
Edward,  who  suspected  John  of  insincerity  in  the  transaction,  transferred 
him  from  Somerton  to  Berkhampstead,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  of 
London  §.  The  King  of  France,  perhaps  more  justly,  attributed  his 
disappointment  to  the  subtilty  of  Charles  le  MauvaiSj  who  he  said  was 
cunning  enough  to  deceive  forty  such  as  his  fair  son  §. 

France  at  this  time  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  calamity  and 
misrule.  **  The  Free  Companies,"  as  the  disbanded  soldiery  styled 
themselves,  pillaged,  even  in  small  bodies,  without  opposition.  One 
troop,  headed  by  a  Welshman  (variously  called  Ruffin  and  Griffith), 
marauded  about  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Chartres,  till  their  Captain,  **  whom 
they  had  knighted,  acquired  such  immense  riches  that  they  could  not  be 
counted  ||."    Another  leader  of  Banditti,  Sir  Arnold  de  Cervr>le,  who 

•  FotderQ,  iii.  432,  dated  March  18, 1358. 
tii.cl99. 

I  Hut.  Am$luf  ajh  Camden,  173.    The  same  words  are  repeated  in  the  Ypod€igmq 
Nfmttrimf  •<i.623. 

}  Ha,  Ao,  Charhty  heau-fiky  vm$  eonteiUex  am  Rm  i/e  Navarre,  ^i  wmt  de^  H 
deeevrmi  quanmte  teh  que  roue  iiet, 

II  Froiuart,  U.  c.  175. 
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bore  the  title  of  Arch-Priegt  {Archipreire*)^  levied  contributions  in 
Provence,  and  extended  hia  violence  even  within  the  sacred  pale  of 
Avignon.  The  terrors  felt  by  Innocent  VI.  prevailed  over  his  self-respect. 
We  are  assured  that  the  Bravo  ^*  dined  several  times  with  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals,  who  at  his  departure  presented  him  with  -  40,000  Crowns 
to  distribute  among  his  companions  f." 

But  no  suffering  with  which  this  most  wretched  Country  had  been 
afilicted  exceeded  that  produced  by  an  insurrection  which  armed  the  Vil- 
lains (or  Labourers),  chiefly  in  Beauvoisis,  against  the  Lords  of  the  soil. 
The  Peasants  of  France,  uneducated,  unprotected,  and  hopeless  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  most  grinding  of  all  servitudes,  were  but  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  savage  life.  The  Bourgeoisie  indeed  had  made  rapid 
advances  towards  civilization,  and  consequently  towards  independence, 
by  the  ties  which  associated  them  in  Communes  ;  but  the  great  mass  by 
which  France  was  inhabited,  the  rural  cultivators,  were  altogether  with- 
out mutual  union,  and  therefore  were  stationary  in  degradation.  Toil 
and  poverty  were  the  only  heritages  transmitted  by  each  father  to  his 
son;  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  (if  the  word  can  be  so  applied)  which  might  allure  the  violence 
of  Banditti,  or  tempt  the  more  legalized  avarice  of  the  paramount 
Seigneur. 

Miserable  as  was  this  condition,  its  misery  appears  to  have  been 
capable  of  enhancement ;  and  the  great  sums  required  by  the  Nobles 
captured  at  Poitiers  for  the  provision  of  ransom  could  only  be  furnished 
by  increased  exactions  from  the  Peasantry.  "  Jacques  Bonhomme  virill 
pay  for  all"  is  said  to  have  been  the  heartless  and  unfeeling  declaration 
with  which  the  Lords  when  enfranchised  by  the  English  returned  to  their 
Ch&teaux ;  and  this  idle  levity  aggravated  the  oppression  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  Villains^  either  styling  themselves  or  being  styled  La 
Jacquerie  for  the  above  reason,  began  to  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Soissons ;  they  were  devoid  of  weapons,  (for  in  this  instance  the 
despoiled  had  not  arms  which  they  could  retain  t,)  they  were  without 
leaders,  and  at  first  they  did  not  exceed  a  few  scores  in  number. 
Staves  shod  with  iron,  knives,  and  agricultural  implements,  supplied  the 

*  Villaret,  ▼.  161,  explains  the  title  Archiprilre  to  have  corresponded  in  the  early 
Church  with  Vicar-Imperial,  and  (hat  afterwards  it  was  given  to  Priests  subordinate 
to  Archdeacons,  who  in  modern  times  would  be  called  Rural  Deans.  Arnold  de 
Cervole,  although  a  married  layman,  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  an  Archipriire,  accord- 
ing to  ft  common  abuse  among  the  Provincial  Nobles. 

A  detailed  history  of  Arnold  de  Cervole  may  be  found  in  the  Mhwirf  df 
tAcadtmie  dt9  lH9eripti<nUy  xxiii.  153.  He  is  there  styled  Archiprttbyter  tie 
Femiit,  of  Vezzins.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  and  afterwards 
ransomed  by  a  sum  paid  from  the  Royal  coffers.  lu  1361,  while  commanding  the 
van  of  a  Royal  Army  despatched  against  the  very  adventurers  whom  he  had  formerly 
led,  he  was  defeated  and  capturod.  In  1365  he  was  appointed  Chamberlain  to 
Charles  V.,  and  in  the  year  following  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed  in  Provence. 

t  Froisiart,  ii.  c.  175  and  c.  144. 

I  SpoHaiit  arma  tupenuni,    Juv.  viii.  123. 
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#aiit  of  swoids  and  flpean;  a  Chief  was  provided  under  the  tide  which 
Had  been  given  in  derision,  and  Jacques  Bonhomme,  a  peasant  of  Mello 
near  Clermont  (his  real  name  was  Guillaume  Caillet),  *'  the  worst  of  the 
bad/'  having  been  elected  their  King,  their  forces  soon  amounted  to 
more  than  100,000  men ;  who  burned  and  destroyed  upwards  of  onehuu* 
dred  castles  and  mansions  between  Paris  and  Noyons.  Horrors  which 
we  would  far  more  willingly  forget  (if  to  forget  them  were  possible)  than 
transcribe  for  the  perusal  of  others,  were  inflicted  and  retaliated ;  and  in 
the  Summer  of  1358,  the  part  taken  by  the  King  of  Navarre  in  suppres* 
aion  of  these  enormities  materially  contributed  to  diminish  the  influence 
which  he  had  established  with  the  Tiers  Eiat  of  Paris.  The  Villains, 
indeed,  placed  but  little  confidence  in  the  professions  of  alliance  which 
Charles  had  made,  for  they  justly  deemed  them  alien  from  his  Caste.  It 
was  against  that  Caste,  against  all  superiority  that  their  war  was  aimed ; 
and  when  asked  for  what  reason  they  acted  so  wickedly,  they  replied 
''They  knew  not,  but  they  did  so  because  they  saw  others  do  so,  and  they 
thought  that  by  this  means  they  should  destroy  all  the  Nobles  and  Qen* 
tiemen  in  the  World  *.**  The  King  of  Navarre  (as  the  same  authority 
reports,  but  probably  with  much  exa^ration)  destroyed  3000  of  them 
in  one  day ;  **  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Country  hanged  them  in 
troops  on  the  nearest  trees."  Nevertheless,  so  extensive  was  the  insur* 
rcction,  that  the  Duchess  of  Normandy,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and.  300 
other  Ladies  of  illustrious  birth,  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from 
outrage  and  dishonour  within  the  walls  of  Meaux.  Even  in  that  City 
they  obtained  a  very  insecure  asylum ;  and  from  circumstances  at- 
tendant  upon  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Jacquerie  in  its  streets, 
we  learn  both  the  audacity  which  success  had  inspired  among  the 
Villains,  and  also  the  want  of  courage  in  their  Lords,  to  which  that 
success  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  Gaston  Count  de  Foix,  and  his 
CQUsin  the  Captal  f  of  Buch,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  retainer  in  the 
English  service,  returning  from  a  Crusade  (as  it  is  termed)  in  Prussia  || 
chivalrously  tendered  their  protection  to  the  distressed  ladies  in  Meaux* 
The  Bourgeois  of  that  City,  who  were  leagued  with  the  Peasantry, 
opened  their  gates  to  them  and  to  a  band  of  Parisian  malecontents 
by  whom  they  were  accompanied;  but  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
noble  Dames  were  overcome  with  terror,  the  two  Knights,  followed  by 
about  sixty  lances,  galloped  amid  the  unarmed  and  undisciplined  rabble, 
*'  striking  them  down  like  beasts,"  till  upwards  of  1000  perished  by  the 

*  Frohnrt,  ii.  c  181. 

f  Thii  title  is  explain^  by  Villaret,  v.  289«  and  by  Dacange  ad  «.  CapiiaHM,  It 
weras  to  hare  been  eipiivalent  to  Count,  but  at  the  commencement  nf  the  XlVth 
Century  it  was  aianmed  only  by  two  Prenoh  Noblei,  the  Captal  of  Buch  and  the 
Captal  of  Trene, 

}  ViUaret'aNote  on  this  traniaction  Is  somewhat  ndivt.  la  Pnme  ahn  iioii 
Moorr  €»  porlk  harUart,  JVet  CAcvoliffTf  Meni  dam  fmoft  ify  alitr  tactrotr  Inar 
vaimr. 
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■word,  or  hy  ihe  riT«r  Into  wUoh  tbqr  were  cluMd.  Not  an  indWidtiAl 
would  hare  tsoaped  if  Iho  fugitivoi  had  bean  purtued;  but  thi 
oonquaron  returned  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  Citiaena  of  Meaux^ 
whoae  town  with  moat  of  ita  inhabitanta  they  reduced  to  aahea.  From 
that  day  the  Jacquerie  may  be  'conaidered  aa  auppreued,  for  they 
**  never  collected  again  in  any  great  bodiea." 

In  a  Country  ao  deatitute  of  military  energy  and  of  aound  Govem* 

ment,  aa  to  owe  ita  deliverance  from  thia  most  virulent 

A.  o.  Id59«  aedition  only  to  a  lucky  accident,  a  fbreign  invader  waa  not 

Oct  *-«•      likely  to  meet  with  any  formidable  reaiatance  i  and  after 

Edward  IIL  had  landed  at  Calais,  he  marched  unoppoaed 
Nov«  ao.      to  Rheima.    Hia  chief  embarratament,  indeed,  waa  created 

not  by  enemiea,  but  by  the  throngs  of  mercenary  adven** 
tttrera  who  awaited  hia  arrival,  in  the  hope  of  finding  engagement  in  hia 
lervice,  and  provision  for  whom  would  at  once  have  exhausted  hia 
resources,  notwithstanding  the  unsparing  cost  with  which  they  had  been 
provided.  He  entertained  them  civilly,  and  although  he  declined 
entering  into  any  compact  for  their  aid,  he  offered  them  free  participation 
in^ booty  if  they  would  accompany  his  enterprise.  The  Engliah  army 
waa  amply  furnished  with  maUriei  for  its  own  subsistence,  without 
which  its  advance  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  Country  utterly 
devastated ;  and  Froissart  is  lavish  in  his  commendations  of  the  gallant 
ahow  exhibited  by  the  richly  equipped  battalions,  headed  by  the  King 
and  hia  four  sons;  and  of  the  huge  train  of  eix-^thousand  sumpter 
earriagea,  many  of  them  conveying  whole  workshops,  which  oocupied  two 
leagues  in  length  in  their  rear**  After  blockading  Rheims  during  seven 
weeks,  Edward  fixed  his  quartera  at  Bourg  la  Reine  within  two  abort 
leagues  of  Paris,  burning  and  ravaging  every  district  through  which  ha 
passed.  The  Dauphin,  however,  still  remained  inactive  in  the  Capital,  ia 
which  he  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Navarre  t 
and  even  when  Sir  Walter  Manny  shattered  a  lance  against  the  barriera 
of  the  City,  the  unwarlike  Prince  brooked  the  insult,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  resolution  to  avoid  battle.  The  iole  chance  of  escape  from 
entire  subjection  depended  therefore  upon  the  moderation  of  Edward  i 
who,  listening  to  the  wise  remonstrances  of  his  cousin  of  Lancasteri 
abandoned  his  views  upon  the  Crown  of  France  (the  phantom  which  ha 
had  been  accuatomed  to  contemplate),  and  discreetly  contented  himself 
•  with  a  substantial  acquisition,  which  there  were  reaaonableT 
A.  D.  1360.  grounds  for  believing  he  possessed  strength  enough  to  main- 
May  18.     tain.    The  Treaty  opBretignt,  long  emphatically  named 

*  In  this  expedition  profftion  for  amuMmeat  and  plsaitire  was  not  omlttad. 
During  X«ni)  aa  atnpk  Supply  of  fiih  was  obtained  bv  means  of  boats  of  boiled 
IpBther,  each  of  whidi  was  large  enough  to  contain  tnree  men.  The  King  bad 
A  train  of  thirty  mounted  Faleonert  with  Hawkf,  sixty  cteple  of  Hoands,  and  as 
many  greyboutida. .  Many  Lords  besides  sarried  witk  theai  Hawhe  aod  Hoaadsi 
Froiasarti  iii.  c  208. 


tfct  Oitit  ttutft  Meimd  tb  £D(^iid  th«  indlipcndeDt  tMmttipktf  6i 
Aquitftine,  hitherto  reg&rded  ti  t  Fief  of  France ;  eettein  ft(Qoiiii&g 
ditcricts  were  permanently  anneted  to  thia  Duohy;  and  a  amalt' 
territory  surrounding  CalaiSy  and  embraeing  Ponthieu,  Guines,  and 
Montreuil,  iras  transferred  absolutely  to  the  English  dominion.  The 
nmsom  of  John  was  fixed  at  three  millions  of  Crowns  of  gold,  600,000 
of  which  were  to  be  paid  before  his  release,  and  the  balance  by  equal 
instalments  during  the  six  ensuing  years.  As  a  guarantee  for  thestf' 
moneys,  Edward  was  allowed  to  select  a  certain  number  of  hostages 
chosen  from  the  most  illustrious  Nobles  and  the  most  wealthy  Bourgeaff 
of  France.  One  point  alone,  the  succession  to  Bretany,  remained  fo^^ 
adjustment;  and  since  that  dispute  regarded  accessories,  not  the  diief 
begociators,  the  claims  of  John  of  Montfort  and  of  Charles  of  Blois  were 
feserved  for  future  discussion* 

Calais  was  to  be  John's  abode*  until  the  first  instalment  of  the 
fansom  should  be  defrayed ;  but  firom  what  funds  was  it  likely  that  hi* 
ImpoTerished  Kingdom  could  furnish  600,000  Crowns?  The  sum 
which  the  exertions  of  a  whole  Nation  were  incompetent  to  supply  was 
provided  by  the  yanity  of  an  individual,  and  Oaleazzo  Visconti,  who  had 
been  unsparing  of  blood  and  crime  to  elevate  himself  from  a  private 
station  to  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  was  now  equally  prodigal  of  gold  to 
eonfirm  his  ill  gotten  Lombard  power  hy  alliance  with  the  Royal  Hoiise 
Of  Prance.  He  offered  half  the  requisite  money  as  a  free  gift,  whensvei' 
the  hand  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  John,  should  be  bestowed  on  his  son 
Giovanni,  and  the  remaining  moiety  was  to  be  delivered  in  return  fbrdiaf 
Bride's  portion,  the  inconsiderable  Fief  of  Vertus  in  Cham* 
pagne.  The  bargain  was  accordingly  struck,  and  the  young  Oct.  9; 
Princess,  in  her  eleventh  year,  was  conducted  with  nuptial 
pomp  to  Milan. 

V  The  few  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  John  aflbrd  little  Whtdt. 
xi  either  attractive  or  important.  He  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  vain  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a.  d.  1362, 
jsalamities  which  he  was  utterly  without  power  even  to 
mitigate.  Pestilence  from  time  to  time  swept  through  almost  avezy 
Province  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  the  Free  Companies,  the  dregs  and  seoflt 
of  Europe,  ^  Germans,  Brabanters,  Flemings^  HainaultJers,  GhMCOltf  afid 

*  The  changss  in  the  ityle  of  John  in  the  nomerooi  ordsn  vdativs  to  hbn  diirhig 
bis  hnprlionment,  maybe  secepted  sa  measuret  of  ths  prog^t  of  negotiation  for  hit 
raniom.  Sometimes  he  is  adoertarm  mtitr,  sometimes  mmumgyitmu  moHtr.  Itf 
th«  F^nftnif  ill.  485,  may  be  foand  a  Grant  (dated  April  98,  1300)  lo  the  Clerk 
•t  the  Haoaper,  giwing  hin  00  sbiUings  as  an  indsmalfieation  for  the  sapeose  in« 
enrred  by  dialodgiog  the  Beoofds  of  ths  Court  of  Chanoeryi  whish  bsfoiv  wsr| 
kept  la  the  apertmenu  of  the  Tower  of  London  dSstinsd  for  ths  roesplidii  ef  tilt 
Aoyalsaptivs^  and  loar  prsvidlag  ntsr  esses  Itt  whidi  ihey  ftifkl  be  gssdaraljp  dsy#» 
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bad  FreDchmen,"  nnder  Torious  names  *»  **  persevered  in  their  wicked* 
ness,"  and  defied  all  authority  exerted  for  their  suppression.  One  band, 
vhose  pre-eminence  in  robbery  and  violence  had  acquired  for  it  the  dis- 
tinction of  La  Grande^  after  having  defeated  and  mortally 
April  2.  wounded  James  of  Bourbon  fy  found  more  l^itimate 
employment  for  its  arms  in  the  Wars  of  Italy ;  and  released 
France  from  the  terrors  of  its  presence,  by  passing  the  Alps,  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 

Even  the  good  actions  of  John  were  to  be  the  seeds  of  future  ill.  His 
ton  Philip  had  amply  merited  reward  by  the  gallantry  which  in 
extreme  youth  he  had  displayed  at  Poitiers ;  but  his  father  was  less 
politic  than  munificent  in  his  acknowledgment  of  this  service.  The 
death  of  Phihp  of  Rouvre  united  to  the  French  Grown  the  lapsed  Fief 
of  Burgundy,  not  indeed  without  a  rival  claimant,  for  so  valuable  a 
possession  does  not  often  pass  undisputed  to  a  new  owner.  The  King  of 
Navarre,  however,  was  unprepared  to  contest  his  right  at  the  moment, 
although  he  renewed  war  under  this  pretext  six  months  afterwards,  and 
John,  having  received  homage  from  the  Burgundians  at  Dijon,  privately 
conferred  the  Duchy  as  an  apanage  upon  his  son  Philip  le  Hardi.  A 
second  Royal  House  was  thus  established  in  Burgundy  |,  and  Philip 
afterwards  marrying  Margaret,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  Count  of  Flanders,  reunited  in  his 
single  hand  extensive  territories,  the  resources  of  which  were  too  often 
employed  by  his  descendants  in  struggles  injurious  to  the  stock  from 
which  they  had  sprung  §.  Upon  the  accession  of  Urban  V.  to  the  Papal 
Throne,  John  paid  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  Avignon,  in  which  City 
his  days  were  partly  spent  in  festivity,  partly  in  urging  an  unsuccessful 
suit  to  Joanna  Queen  of  Naples,  at  that  time  widowed  from  her  second 
husband.  The  King  of  France,  undeterred  by  the  reported  murder  of  her 
first  Consort  by  that  Lady  (whose  reputation  has,  perhaps  undeservedlyj 
been  as  grievously  assailed  as  that  of  Semiramis  or  of  Messalina),  pro* 

*  i>9TrtrtU»rmut,  Ma/andrint,  RoHiten,  Limtardt,  Coierelt,7\trhuu,  tie.  MeMniy, 
li.  456,  fxplains  the  fir>it  of  ih«9e  names  (the  iHte-comen)  by  statinf?  that  thfir  pre* 
decesnors  had  r^^aped  so  closely,  that  nothing  was  left  beyond  a  gleaning  for  those  who 
cam*  after  them. 

t  James  of  Bonrboii  appears  to  havs  been  a  rery  aoomnplished  Knif^ht.  Hit  low 
was  often  lamented  during  John's  last  visit  to  England  in  conversation  with 
Kd ward  III.,  and  the  King  aifrreed  that  '*  no  one  ever  better  deserved  his  rank  among 
gobies.**    Froissart,  iii.,  c.  217> 

}  The  first  Royal  Line  of  Burgimdy  was  founded  by  Robert,  ion  of  King  Robert, 
grandson  of  Hiigues  Capet.     It  lasted'  330  years. 

(  The  Charter  conferring  this  Grant,  dated  Feb.  6,  1383,  is  printed  in  the  Faedera^ 
iii.  708.  It  makes  verv  honourable  mention  of  Philip's  service,  and  confirms  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  right  of  the  premier  peerage  of  France;  which  heretofore 
liad  f -een  claimed  sometimes  by  the  Ehike  of  Aqtiitaine,  sometimes  by  the  Duke  of 
Kormaady  (Hvnault,  jtbr.  Chrtm.  I.  366).  Till  after  his  father's  death  Philip  WM 
aot  xvoogmsed  by  any  other  title  iban  that  of  Duke  of  Tourmine. 
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posed  either  himself  or  his  favourite  son  Philip  as  thepartnerof  her  Throntf. 
But  Joanna  had  already  selected  James  of  Aragon,  whom  she  admitted  to 
conjugal  rights,  without  allowing  him  any  share  in  her  sove- 
reignty. During  this  residence  at  Avignon,  John  also  con-  a.  d.  1363. 
tracted  the  friendship  of  Pierre  I.  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Cy- 
prus; and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  Prince,  actuated  hy  motives  which 
it  is  difficult  either  to  understand  or  to  justify  (unless  we  suppose  that  his 
chief  object  was  to  find  a  distant  service  which  might  effectually  relieve 
France  from  the  Free  Companies),  he  took  the  Cross  together  with  him, 
and  received  from  Urban  the  sounding  title  of  Commander. of  the 
Christian  Host.  Men,  money,  valour,  energy  and  reputation  were  alike 
deficient  at  that  moment  in  France ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  East 
by  no  means  called  for  a  repetition  of  those  sacrifices  which  had  hitherto 
cost  Europe  so  profuse  and  so  useless  an  expenditure  of  lives  and  of 
treasure.  **  Several  Councils,"  as  Froissart  tells  us,  '*  were  held  on  the 
subject  of  this  Crusade,  to  discover  in  what  manner  it  could  turn  out  to 
the  honour  of  the  King  of  France,  or  to  the  good  of  his  Realm.''  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  wisest  Ministers,  John  confirmed 
the  engagement,  entertained  the  King  of  Cyprus  with  great  magnificence 
at  his  Court,  and  promised  that  he  would  embark  from  Marseilles  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

A  scruple  of  honour  frustrated  this  most  impolitic  enterprise.  The 
Princes  of  the  Blood  {les  qtiatre  Fleurdclys)^  who  had  been  left 
in  England  as  hostages  for  payment  of  the  King's  ransom,  eagerly 
longed  for  return  to  their  native  Country,  and  obtained  permission  to 
reside  at  Calais  under  certain  restrictions,  having  previously  delivered 
the  principal  towns  in  their  several  Fiefs  to  English  garrisons,  as  pledgea 
of  their  fidelity.  The  restraiut  imposed  upon  them  was  far  from  being 
burdensome ;  and  was  not  indeed  more  than  a  prudent  r^rd  for  their 
custody  required :  they  were  permitted  access  to  every  part  of  France 
which  they  chose  to  visit,  on  condition  that  they  should  present  them^ 
selves  before  the  Grovemor  of  Calais  at  every  fourth  sunset.  Louis  of 
Anjou,  the  King's  second  son,  impatient  of  even  this  slight  bondy 
dishonourably  violated  the  compact  *,  and  absented  himself  altogether 
from  Calais.  John  was  most  indignant  at  this  breach  of  promise;  and 
acting  upon  a  maxim  which  it  is  said  he  often  repeated,  ^  that  if  Good 
Faith  were  banished  elsewhere  from  the  Earth,  she  ought  still  to 
be  found  upon  the  lips  of  Kings  t/'  he  determined,  in  order  to  remove 
aU  imputation  firom  himself,  to  cross  to  England  in  person,  and  there  to 
offer  apologies  for  the  unworthiness  of  his  son.  The  resolution  was 
vehemently  opposed,  but  John,  expressing  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  and  honour  of  his  Brother  of  England,  obtained  from  him  a 

*  The  promise,  dated  April  16, 1S63,  is  printed  in  the  Fcedera,  iii.  700. 
t  Yillaret,  v.  241.    Hensult,  i.  367. 
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iftfe^icoiidiitl  for  ibe  jmssage,  protection,  and  rttuni  of  liim«elf  and  • 

ittmuo  of  200  Knights*.  He  vaa  received  at  Dover  vntb 
A.  D.  1364.  marked  reepect ;  paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  ^ 
Maieh  3*    Socket  at  Canterbury ;'  and  after  much  pageantry  and 

rich  entertainment  by  the  Court  at  Eltham,  proceeded 
t^nward  to  London.  The  Winter  passed  away  in  a  succession  of 
Astivitiesi  and  the  Thames  afforded  easy  and  almost  private  communiT 

cation  between  the  Palace  at  Westminster  and  that  of 
April  8*       the  Savoy,  which  had  been  prepared  for  John's  abode.    Of 

the  fatal  malady  which  attacked  him  in  the  Spring  little  ia 
ffoorded;  but  we  are  told  by  Froissart  that  when  he  expired,  the  King 
^  England,  the  Queen,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  all  the  Nobles 
were  exceedingly  concerned  for  the  great  love  and  affection  which  he  had 
shown  to  them  since  the  conclusion  of  Peace.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  disasters  of  his  reign,  John,  indeed,  appears  to  have  possessed 
in  eminence  those  qualities  which  command  golden  opinions.  If  the 
valour  of  a  single  arm  could  redeem  the  cowardice  of  thousands,'  the 
fortune  of  the  day  of  Poitiers  might  have  been  changed  by  his  personal 
eourage*  Amid  the  manifold  seditious  which  disturbed  his  Government, 
and  which  successively  embarrassed  every  other  public  character  in  hia 
Realm,  himself  alone  altogether  escaped  popular  reproach  and  odium ; 
and  the*  latest  act  of  his  life  evinces  a  lively  sensitiveness  to  honour, 
tkin  to  many  other  generous  feelings,  and  little  likely  to  have  existed  aa 
%  solitary  virtue.  The  Annals  of  the  French  Monarchy  do  not  afford 
many  parallel  examples ;  and  we  see  no  good  ground  on  which  wa 
should  defraud  them  of  the  lustre  flowing  from  the  memory  of  John,  or 
should  deny  our  esteem  to  one  of  the  fbw  Kings  sprung  from  the  Housa 
of  Valois  who  have  at  sll  deserved  its  bestowal. 

The  remains  of  John  were  conveyed  with  becoming  solemnity  from 
London  to  St.  Denis,  and  his  Crown  passed  to  that  Son  Charies,  who 
although  distinguished  by  the  appendage  le  Sage^  had  aa  yet  given  little 
evidence  of  wisdom.  The  title  indeed  has  been  interpreted,  and  wa 
doubt  not  justly  t>  far  more  to  denote  his  attainments  in  Literature,  than 
his  general  powers  of  mind.  To  what  extent  he  had  advanced  in*  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  is  ascertained  by  the  words  of  his  Panegyrist 
Christine  of  Pisa,  a  daughter  of  his  chief  Astrologer,  Professor  of  an 
empirio  Art  which  at  that  time  held  unbounded  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  Princes,  and  regulated  the  secret  Politics  of  most  European 
Courts.    Christine  informs  us,  that  the  King  was  a  proficient  in  Latin, 

..•  Pml  10, 1363.  IWef%  iii. 718. 

f  M.  4«  Siitnondi,  xi.  4.  Or  mav  we  not  render  /#  Sa^  ts  the  nibtle,  cunning^,, 
crafty?  For  the  claim  which  entitles  Charlei  V.  to  the  honour  uf  forming  the 
Bibitotheque  du  Rot  in  the  LouTrei  and  for  some  rery  curioos  ]>articulan  relative  to 
the  outoet  af  that  «Mt  noUe  CoUeetioB,  set  MSmoim  49  PJead.  du  bmrmiinm.  1., 
810|  and  ii.,  090. 
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•ll4  wii  et^miMtattily  Mqviinted  with  Uw  nite«  of  Cknmmn^.  Btti 
Awi  AttainmenU  teirctly  tonish  a  key  to  tho  protperity  of  hi«  Qo?oni« 
mmts  or  taiiit  io  dottnpiiiiiig  tho  eauieo  wkidi  rendoie4  tho  owmy  «f  m 
giowfcitly  wook  Piiaeo,  eommoiieiiig  imder  phnidi  and  dorkaoio,  # 
piriod  of  supihiiio  to  h»  dominions, 

Tho  firot  diitorhouoo  of  publie  tranquillity  aroae  fimm  tho  rostlotiaou 
9f  tho  King  of  NavarrOi  who  to  hit  former. claims  .upon  CharapagnoanA 
9rio»  now  added  those  which  he  assorted,  on  Burgundy  also.  Ho  waa 
apposed  in  the  field  by  a  young  firetoOt  Bertnnd  du  Guosdin,  wha  had 
%hroady  attained  groat  celebrity  as  a  General;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
a.ropidsive  exterior,  and  gross  ignorance  of  ell  but  miUtavy  science,  fills 
a  distinguished  place  jimong  the  Breux  of.  France,  The  Captal  dl 
Such,  an  oiporioncod  soldier,  who  commanded  the  NaTarreiSi  waa 
entirely  deiteted  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  youthfiil  warrior 
It  Cooherel,  a  small  village  in  Normandy,  between  Evreux  May  16* 
and  Vernon,  and  Charles  V.,  who  received  the  news  of  this 
iUOceaa  on  the  evening  before  his  Coronation,  soon  after*  ^  June  2. 
wards  confirmed  his  brother  Philip  in  the  investiture  of 
Burgundy.  In  this  act  of  Royal  favour,  which  realised  tho  intentiona 
9f  bia  deceaaed  father,  he  waa  more  to  bo  commended  than  in  another 
which  directly  contradicted  them.  In  spite  of  the  blot  which  tarnished 
the  honour  of  Louis  pf  Anjou,  and  the  reclamations  of  £dward  III., 
who  demanded  tho  surrender  of  his  perjured  hostage  t,  the  Government 
f  f  the  important  Province  of  Languedoc  was  conferred  upon  that  Prince, 
who  was  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  in  Aquitaine  with  the 
English  whom  he  had  so  justly  offended. 

The  suecession  to  Bretany  was  still  undetermined;  and  the  two 
Pretenders,  refusing  all  mediation,  had  recourse  to  arms.  In  the  Treaty 
9f  Bretigny  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  had  reserved  to  themselves 
aright  of  aiding  their  separate  allies  in  this  disputed  Province  (in 
eeae  of  tho  renewal  of  hostilities  between  them),  without  any  infraction 
of  the  General  Peace;  and,  accordingly,  auxiliariea  were  despatched  to 
the  scene  of  action,  on  the  one  side  under  Du  Guesolin,  on  the  other 
under  Sir  John  Chandos.  The  Countess  Jane  of  Penthi^vre  peremp- 
torily forbade  her  husband  from  admitting  any  accommodation ;  Charles 
of  Blois  would  readily  have  agreed  to  a  partition,  but  she  protested  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  would  prefer  the  loss  of  lift 
twice  repeated  to  the  cession  of  one  square  inch  of  her 
inheritance.  All  negociation  was  accordingly  rejected,  and  Sept.  99. 
the  two  armies  met  at  Aurai,  a  sea-port  town  which  Do 

•  MSmoint  de  ChHdme,  dtsd  by  If.  He  SUmondi,  ti/  tup,  l,  3. 

t  In  the  FtedtrM,  iil«  706t  Wt  nay  be  lonnd  Mrerml  pafMra  to  this  dTetl,  datad 
Not.  20|  1364.  0ns  is  a  general  ReclamAtion  of  the  Hostages;  %  seeond,  a 
Monition  to  the  Dake  of  Anjou  personally,  which  contains  the  following  itrong 
words,  parmi  ce  wmt  avez  moitit  b/emi  fonur  de  vovt  et  de  tout  vottre  lignagt ;  a  third 
is  a  Summons  to  him  to  appear  before  the  English  Coundl  si  the  espfaration  of 
a  month  \  hnd  a  fourth  is  an  Appeal  to  the  I*eers  of  France. 
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M<mtfort  was  beneging,  where  they  were  aepanted  only  by  a  b^  The 
French,  who  in  numbers  doubled  their  opponentB,  crossed  the  stream  in 
order  to  attack ;  and  Sir  John  Chandos  at  once  perceived  the  advantage 
a£fbrded  by  this  blunder,  since  as  the  tide  rose  they  must  be  cut  off  from 
their  reserve.  The  fight  was  very  obstinately  contested;  Olivier  de 
Clisson,  who  commanded  one  of  De  Montfort*s  wings,  lost  an  eye  by  the 
'Stroke  of  a  battle*axe  which  penetrated  his  vizor ;  Du  Guesclin  was 
grievously  wounded  and  made  prisoner;  and  Charles  of  Blois  was  cut 
down  by  an  English  soldier  after  he  had  sunendered  and  had  been  led 
from  the  milte.  Froissart  exculpates  the  conquerors  from  any  peculiar 
blame  in  this  otherwise  savage  assassination,  by  informing  us  that 
it  had  been  agreed  beforehand  on  both  sides  that,  in  order  to  render  the 
combat  final,  quarter  should  be  mutually  refused  to  the  principals.  Not 
fewer  than  5000  of  the  vanquished  perished  on  the  field ;  and  De  Mont- 
fort  pushed  his  first  success  with  so  much  activity,  that  ere  long  he  had 
mastered  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  Duchy. 

Of  three  sons  left  by  Charles  of  Blois,  one  was  yet  an  infant,  the 

two  elder  were  prisoners  in  England,    l^uis  of  Anjou,  who  had  married 

bis  daughter,  made  a  demonstration  in  behalf  of  the  widow,  who  had 

urged  her  husband  to  his  own  destruction ;  but  the  King  of  France 

was  too  politic  to  second  the  impetuosity  of  his  brother ;  he  perceived 

that  Bretany  was  lost  to  the  Family  of  Blois,  and  after  a 

A.  p.  1365.  tedious  negociation  he  consented  that  De  Montfort  should 

April  11,    retain  the  Duchy,  upon  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 

support  of  the  Countess  of  Penthi^vre.     Edward  III.  agreed 

to  the  ratification  of  this  Peace,  and  the  Treaty  of  Guerande  closed  a  Civil 

War  which  had  desolated  Bretany  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century^. 

Surer  weapons  than  the  sword  were  employed  for  the  disturbance  of 
Do  Montfort ;  and  as  the  force  of  public  opinion  was  directed  to  the 
posthumous  elevation  of  his  late  Rival,  he  himself  became  proportion* 
ably  depressed.  Some  years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  efforts  of  the 
French  party  could  obtain  Canonization  for  Charles  of  Blois,  and 
Urban  V.  steadily  denied  the  boon  which  was  wrung  by  importunity 
from  his  successor.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  was  affirmed  that  un« 
nurobered  miracles  had  been  worked  at  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  Prince; 
and  if  we  were  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  300  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  these  marvels  before  the  Inquest  appointed  for  their  examination  by 
Gr^ry  XL,  the  lame  and  halt  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  dumb  their  speech,  the  deranged  their  in- 
tellects, by  reliance  upon  his  mediation.  If  we  hesitate  in  granting 
assent  to  these  and  still  less  credible  wonders,  we  must  however  unre- 
servedly admit  certain  claims  to  Beatification  which  Charles  exhibited 
during  his  life-time.    The  fastings,  the  austerity,  the  watchings,  the 

*  Froiifart,  Ui,  o.  222-»-327.      Para,  HiiU  de  Brttagne^  Lir.  I V, 
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macerttions,  the  i&ffictioD  of  bodily  torture,  the  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness,  which  he  voluntarilj  underwent,  have  rarely  been  exceeded  by 
any  Devotee  who  has  sought  to  exalt  himself  by  self-abasement:  yet  it 
is  bat  just  to  add,  that  these  mistaken  exercises  of  Fanaticism  were  ac- 
companied for  the  most  part  by  a  meek,  pious,  charitable,  humane,  and 
Christian  spirit*. 

The  Peace  obtained  for  Bretany  by  the  Treaty  of  Gu<Srande  was  fol* 
lowed  by  an  accommodation  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  tran- 
quillity thus  partially  restored  enabled  Charles  to  direct  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  suppression  of  the  brigandage  of  the  Free  Companies.  The 
ELing  of  Cyprus,  after  a  successful  attempt  upon  Alexandria,  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  conquest,  so  that  no  further  hope  remained  of 
engagement  for  them  in  his  service.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  under- 
took to  procure  a  passage  through  the  Hungarian  States  for  the  Arch- 
priest,  Arnold  de  Cervulef  and  his  formidable  band,  which  Charles  V. 
wished  to  despatch  into  Turkey ;  but  the  marauders  provoked  retalintion 
from  the  Peasants  of  Alsace,  and  suffered  so  greatly  in  the  mountain 
defiles,  that  they  were  glad  to  rq;ain  the  borders  of  France  after  con- 
sideraLh  loss ;  and  their  fate  inspired  their  comrades  with  abhozrence 
from  all  future  German  expeditions  {• 

A  new  channel,  however,  for  mercenary  service  was  opened  by  the 
Civil  War  which  commenced  in  Castile,  between  Pedro  the  Cruel  and 
his  natural  brother  Henry,  Count  of  Trastamara.  Charles  V.  and  Pedro 
had  married  sisters ;  and  the  long  imprisonment  and  the  final  poisoning 
of  Blanche  of  Bourbon  by  her  detestable  husband,  had  provoked  merited 
indignation  in  the  bosom  of  the  King  of  France,  which  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  Country  had  compelled  him  to  dissemble.  When,  however, 
Henry  of  Trastamara  ofiered  himself  to  the  Castilians  as  a  deliverer  from 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  groaning,  Charles  was  prompted  by 
the  double  hope  of  avenging  the  murder  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  of 
emancipating  himself  from  the  Free  Companies,  to  promise  aid,  and  to 
license  every  engagement  which  his  subjects  formed  under  the  Invader's 
banner.  Du  Guesclin  was  ransomed  from  Sir  John  Chan- 
dos,  in  order  that  he  might  command  the  expedition,  and  a.  d.  1366* 
throngs  of  adventurers  crowded  his  battalions  when  he  Jan.  — • 
entered  Catalonia. 

The  Tyrant,  panic-stricken  by  the  great  force  which  menaced  him, 
aud  by  the  evident  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  did  not  venture  to  keep 
the  field ;  and  Henry,  having  entered  Burgos  triumphantly, 
there  celebrated  his  Coronation.    But  this  rapid  and  peace-       April  5. 
able  revolution  was  little  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
army  by  the  terror  of  whose  advance  it  had  been  efiected;  and  the  Free 

*  See  the  extncti  from  the  Inqueit  given  by  Darn,  ut  mp*  Tom.  ii.  ]i.  144 
t  At  that  time  the  Royal  Chamberlain,  at  has  been  thown  in  a  former  Note. 
I  FroiBsart,  iii.  228. 
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.Companies,  debtrred  from  the  expeeted  obftOCQ  of  enriohinent  by  piHafti 
gradually  retired  into  tbeir  old  quartere*  In  the  meantime,  P»ife,  by 
bia  lavish  promises  of  remuneration  to  the  Aquitainers,  and  by  awaken* 
^lg  the  ambition  of  the  Black  Prince,  to  whom  he  tendered  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Biscay,  was  prepared,  with  their  important  aid,  to  dispute  the 
Throne  which  he  had  abandoned.  Many  of  the  leaders  to  whom  his 
late  overthrow  was  attributable,  were  thus  arrayed  in  his  defenee.  The 
Kiug  of  England,  indeed,  had  long  ago  strictly  prohibited  his  offiecrs 
lirom  serving  with  Henry  of  Traatamara  against  the  King  of  Castile,  witb 
whom  he  had  always  been  allied ;  but  so  little  were  these  orders  obeyed, 
that  we  find  several  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  that  class,--^ir  Hugh 
Calverley,  Walter  Huet,  Matthew  Goumay,  and  numerous  others,<*«* 
wholly  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  whioh  they  fought,  and 
looking  to  the  sword  only  as  a  purveyor  of  gain,  passing  after  a  few 
montha'  interval  irom  the  ranka  of  one  army  into  those  of  another  most 
directly  opposed  to  it,  and  not  considering  this  fickle  change  of  trading 
partisanship  as  any  stain  upon  their  honour. 
.Upon  the  events  of  the  War  in  Castile,  unless  so  far  as  they  afieeted 

France,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  enter.    By  the 

A.  D,  1367.  Victory  of  Najara,  which,  although  gained  by  the  Blaek 

April  3t      Prince  for  an  evil  cause,  rivalled  in  military  splendour  hie 

former  great  achievements  at  Cnicy  and  Poitiers,  the  Tyrant 
Pedro  was  for  a  short  season  restored  to  his  Crown,  and  Du  Guesclin 
once  more  became  a  prisoner.  But  that  field  was  the  last  scene  of  glory 
in  which  the  English  Hero  was  permitted  to  share.  Deceived  by  the 
jfalse  protoises  of  the  King  whom  he  had  re-enthroned,  he  lingered  in  an 
unhealthy  station,  till  disease  and  discontent  had  enfeebled  his  troops, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  malady  were  imbedded  in  his  own  constitution,  whicli 
slowly  but  surely  conducted  him  to  the  grave.  He  returned  to  Aqui'« 
laine,  which  Henry  of  Trastamara  had  attacked  after  his  defeat  at 
^ajara,  without  the  means  of  defraying  his  expenses,  and  he  disgusted 
^is  vassals  in  that  Principality  by  the  imposts  which  his  encumbrances 
obliged  him  to  exact  The  King  of  France  craftily  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  rebellion,  and  attached  to  himself  each  great  Seigneur  who  ftU 
away  from  the  part  of  the  English.  Olivier  de  Clisson,  the  Sire  d'Albreti 
and  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  were  already  in  his  confidence,  when  a 
geocind  assembly  of  the  Gascon  Barons  appealed  to  him  as  their  Sove- 
Teign  against  the  exactions  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Charles,  who 
knew  that  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  Black  Prince  would  prevent 

him  from  taking  the  field  in  person,  entertained  the  plea, 
A.  D.  1369.  and  addressed  a  summons  to  him  as  his  vassal,  to  answer 
^  JaB.  25.     before  the  Chamber  of  Peen  in  Paris.    This  gross  violation 

of  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  was  received  by  the  English  Prince 
with  astonishment  and  scorn.  He  paused  a  few  seconds  after  the  supti- 
mens  had  been  read  to  him,  and  then  shaking  his  head  sternly,  he  bade 
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tin  iMMfBgera  ioftna  tbm  Master,  the  Kipg  of  Frfti»<^  diat  bit  oom* 
mtndt  ibould  be  obeyed,  '*  Let  \^xa,  bowever,  know,  "be  added,  ^  that 
wben  we  attend  bit  pleae\m  in  Paris,  it  sbaU  be  with  our  helmet  on  oo^ 
bead,  and  with  60,000  men  in  our  train  V 

But  Charles,  to  use  the  borage  of  the  Chronicler,  *^  was  too  wise 
and  artful  **  to  provoke  an  enemy  from  whom  any  hazard  of  resistance 
was^  lo  bQ  apprehended.  By  the  report  of  Physicians  upon  whom  he 
fould  depend,  be  was  already  advised  that  Edward's  increuing  dropsy 
must  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  menace,  and  having  fiilly  resolved 
upon  a  War  in  which  the  chances  of  success  were  infinitely  in  his  favour, 
be  nezt.oonveyed  to  the  King  of  England  a  defiance,  which  was  insult^ 
ingly  borne  by  one  of  his  bousehold^servants.  The  indignation  with  which 
the  Court  at  Westminster  received  this  announcement  was-  heightened 
by  the  unworthiness  of  the  messenger ;  and  the  Nobles  justly  observed 
{bat  *'  War  between  two  so  great  Lords  ought  to  have  been  declared  by 
|ome  Prelate,  or  some  valiant  Baron  or  Knight,  not  by  a  common 
servantt." 

That  Aquitaine  was  well  prepared  to  reject  the  English  yoke  was  not 
to  be  doubted;  and  the  departure  of  the  Black  Prince  from  Castile  had 
led  to  the  revival  of  French  influence  in  that  Country  also.  Pedro, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  those  Allies  to  whom  he  owed  his  restoration| 
bad  increased  the  former  Natioual  hatred  by  a  League  with  the  Moorish 
Powen.  The  contest  therefore  raged  with  aggravated  fury,  when  Henry 
was  again  able  to  enter  Andaluaia.  Du  Guesclin  was  ransomed  a  second 
time,  in  order  to  hold  command ;  and  after  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Mon* 
^il,  in  which  the  Tyrant  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  the  Constable 
^  fVance  (as  Du  Guesclin  became  in  the  following  year  |) 
appears  to  have  shared  in  the  tragic  scene,  in  which,  by  a.  p.  1369. 
drawing  the  heart's  blood  of  his  brother,  Henry  terminated  March  23, 
the  unnatural  strife,  and  seated  himself  upon  an  undisputed 
Throne  §. 

The  defiance  to  Edward  HL  had  not  been  confined  to  words  only ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  almost  simultaneous  roovemept  upon  Ponthieti 
and  Quercy,  territories  little  prepared  for  defence*  because  attack  bad 
been  little  anticipated.  Edward  strongly  represented  to  his  Parliament 
this  unexpected  breach  of  existing  Treaties,  and  by  their  advice  he  re- 
sumed the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  he  had  renounced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Bretigny].  But  neither  himself  nor  his  son 
retained  the  bodily  vigour  which  in  former  years  bad  enabled  them  to. 
lead  their  armies  to  victory,  and  several  of  his  best  Generals  also  had 

.  «  Fraltrart,  iii.  246.  f  UL  iii.  e.  200.  t  I^-  >^-  e.  22. 

}  Id.  ill.  e.  243.    M.  de  Siimonai,  si.  106,  and  th«  tnthoritiM  thera  clt«d. 

II  In  the  FmderOf  iii.  870,  are  two  Proclamations,  dated  June  l\,  1360,  ^'  In  the 
l^iirteenth  year  of  our  raJ^P^  in  France,'*  Iwued  by  Kdward  aa  Rex  JngUm  tt 
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disappeared  from  the  scene  at  this  most  important  crisis.  The  veterait 
Chandos  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  in  Poitou^  at  a  season 
which  more  than  ever  demanded  the  benefit  of  his  valour  and  expe* 
rience*;  and  although  the  timidity  of  Charles  restrained  the  ardour 
evinced  by  his  troops,  and  forbade  them  from  engaging  in  regular  battle, 
it  was  plain  that  their  strength  hourly  increased. 

In  the  Spring  of  1370,  three  armies,  each  under  the  command  of  8 
brother  of  the  King,  were  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Aquitaine ;  and 
Limoges  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Bern  by  its 

Bishop,  in  whom  the  Black  Prince  reposed  a  misplaced  con* 

A.  n.  1370.  fidence.    Edward,  bent  upon  vengeance,  promptly  invested 

Oct.—-.      the  town.    It  was  in  vain  that  Du  Guesclin  manoeuvred  for 

its  relief;  the  walls  were  mined,  the  besiegers  entered 
through  the  breach  f*  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  ruthlessly  put 
to  the  sword.  Three  thousand  unarmed  and  innocent  persons  fell  in 
this  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  slaughter.  **  God  have  pity  on  their 
souls  I"  exclaims  Froissart,  "for  in  truth  they  were  Martyrs  J.'*  The 
Bishop,  to  whose  perfidy  the  carnage  is  to  be  imputed,  and  upon  whose 
head  the  conquerors  had  set  an  especial  price,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and, 

strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  amoLg  the  very  few  indivi* 

A.D.  1371.   duals  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  mercy  §.    A  few  montha 

Jan.  — .     after  this  bloody  exploit,  which  we  would  most  willingly 

erase  from  the  chivalrous  story  of  the  Black  Prince,  snd 
which  may  receive  some,  although  an  inadequate  palliation  from  the 
irritability  consequent  on  declining  health  and  the  daily  view  of  faithless 
aggression,  he  withdrew  altogether  from  France.  Broken  by  sickness 
and  domestic  sorrow,  having  witnessed  at  Bordeaux  the  death  of  his 
eldest  and  most  promising  son,  the  Hero  whose  name  still  awakens  re-* 
membrances  inseparably  connected  with  our  National  glory,  retired  to 
England,  where,  during  five  years  of  infirmity,  his  sufferings  were  en* 
hanced  by  the  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  fruits  of  his 
early  valour. 

Meantime,    some   detached  English  bands  had  ravaged  Picardy; 

and  had  even  insulted  Charles  in  his  Capital,  from  which 

A.n.  1370.  he  did  not  venture  to  issue,  content  with  the  assurance  of 

July  <— .     ClisBon,  that,  **  although  cottages  might  blaze,  he  could  not 

*  Froissart,  iv.  c.  9.  The  Chronic1er*i  etilogy  on  this  gallant  Knight  Is  very 
•itnple  and  touching.  '<  God  have  mercy  on  hJs  soul  1  for  never  since  a  hundred 
years  did  there  exist  among  the  English  one  more  ooarteous,  nor  fuller  of  every 
virtue  and  good  quality  than  him."  Sir  Walter  Manny  also  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  was  huried  in  his  own  foundation  of  the  Charter^House  at  London.    Id,  iv.  33. 

f  It  has  been  said  that  the  Black  Prince  was  too  infirm  to  conduct  this  siege 
otherwise  than  from  s  litter ;  but  Froissart  makes  him  rutk  imto  the  brwelL 

%  Froissart,  iv.c  21. 

^  He  was  delivered  by  the  Black  Priaos  to  John  of  Oaunt,  who  spared  him  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Pope.    Id.,  ibid. 
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eanlj'be  smoked  out  of  his  heritage*."    Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  by  whom  this  enterprise  was  conducted,  was  unpopular  among 
some  of  his  more  high-bom  followers;  and  Du  Guesclin,  who  hung 
upon  his  march,  seizing  a  moment  during  which  insubordination  had 
weakened  the  English  discipline,  attacked  him  at  Pont 
Yalin,  and  obtained  an  advantage,  which  the  King  loudly    Oct.  — . 
boasted  was  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  his  Peasantry. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  usual  ambiguous  and  dishonest  policy, 
was  in  treaty  with  each  belligerent  at  the  same  moment; 
but  the  growing  superiority  of  Charles  compelled  him  to  an  a.  o.  1371. 
open  performance  of  homage  for  all  his  Fiefs  in  France,    March  3. 
during  an  interview  at  Vernon,  in  which  he  exchanged  the 
towns  of  Mantes  and  Meulan  for  the  Lordship  of  Montpellier.    The 
Flemings  continued  firm  in  their  alliance  with  England,  notwithstanding 
the  opposite  inclination  of  their  Count,  strongly  supported  by  Philip 
ie  HardUf  who  had  now  become  his  son-in-law;  and  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tany,  grateful  for  that  assistance  which  had  fixed  him  in  his  sove- 
reignty, signed  a  new  Treaty,  which  pledged  himself  and  his  posterity 
to  indissoluble  alliance  with  the  English  Crown  f- 

The  mediation  of  Gregory  XI.  was  tendered  in  vain.  Edward  would 
have  treated  fairly  and  on  equitable  terms,  but  Charles  perceived  that 
inactive  War  had  hitherto  proved  a  successful  game,  and  he  accordingly 
demanded  concessions  which  he  well  knew  would  never  be  granted  by 
his  adversary.  At  the  same  moment,  an  impolitic  double  marriage, 
which  the  English  Monarch  had  contracted  for  two  of  his  sons  with  the 
fallen  House  of  Castile,  aroused  in  that  Country  a  powerful  Naval  ally 
for  France.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  wedded  Constance ; 
Edward,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Isabella,  daughters  of  the  late  Pedro ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  passing  over  the  undoubted  claim  of  an  impri* 
soned  son  of  the  murdered  Tyrant,  quartered  the  arms  and  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his  wife. 

The  pretension,  however,  was  dearly  purchased.     John  of  Gaunt  con« 
ducted  his  Bride  to  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on 
his  passage  to  succeed  him  in  the  Government  of  Aquitaine,   a.  d.  1372. 
was  encountered  off  La  Rochelle  by  a  squadron  of  forty    June  23. 
large  vessels  and  thirteen  barks,  '^  well  provided  with  towers 
and  ramparts,  as  the  Spanish  men-of-war  usually  are.'*    The  ships  of 
Castile  far  out-numbered  those  of  England ;  they  were  of  larger  size,  and 
of  heavier  burden ;  and  they  were  manned  with  a  greater  number  of 
soldiers.    The  combat,  nevertheless,  was  maintained  during  the  first  day 
with  at  least  equal  success ;  but  the  Rochellois,  who  were  French  at 
heart,  refused  all  assistance  to  the  English,  and  on  the  following  mom* 

•  Froinart,  ir.  c  20.  f  FcBdera,  iii.  053,  dated  Jaly  19,  \SI2. 
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ing,  tbe  Caitiliaiii  ratewing  the  fight,  obtained  ft  (somplete  ^rietorf. 
Pembroke  himielf  wu  eompelled  to  turrender;  the  gtUey  which  con* 
tained  hie  military  cheat  with  20,000  roarka  waa  sunk,  and  all  the 
Knighta  and  veaada  under  hia  command  became  prisea  to  the 
Enemy*. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Conitable  Du  Ouea- 
clin,  was  eminently  auooeeaful  in  Pottou ;  and  La  Rochelle  itself  waa 
won  by  a  stratagem  practised  on  the  honest  dulness  of  its  Commandant 
Philip  Mansel,  the  English  Governor,  a  brave  soldier,  but  wholly  un- 
akilled  in  letters,  was  dining  with  the  Mayor  of  ^  the  City,  when  that 
Baurgeoisj  a  secret  partisan  of  the  French,  received  a  Despatch  froni 
the  King  of  England.  Having  ostenUtiously  exhibited  the  seal  Which 
Mansel  at  once  recognised,  the  wily  Knave  read  aloud  contents  which 
he  had  forged  at  the  moment,  pretending  to  convey  an  order  fur  th^ 
muster  both  of  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  Town-Militia  on 
^  following  morning.  Mansel,  deceived  by  this  invention,  left  the 
Castle  unguarded,  while  he  arrayed  his  battalion ;  and  ill 
Aug«  15.  ambushed  party  of  the  Citizens  secured  its  walls  and  over* 
powered  the  garrison.  The  Mayor  then,  after  stipulating 
for  independence,  which  the  Rochellois  had  always  greatly  coveted,  ad« 
mitted  the  troops  of  the  Constable  f. 

Thouars  was  now  the  chief  fortress  in  Poitou  which  remained  unsub* 
dued,  and  the  garrison  of  that  Town-  engaged  to  a  conditional  surrendefi 
provided  they  were  not  released  by  the  King  of  England,  or  by  one  <tf 
hia  sons,  before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  The  devotion  of  theae  gallant 
snen  to  hb  cause  was  met  by  Edward  with  proportionate  activity.  Re* 
nouncing  an  expedition  which  he  had  intended  to  direct  against  the 
North,  he  concentrated  a  large  force  at  Sandwich  and  Southampton,  and 
ambfurking  with  his  three  sons  (for  a  short  freedom  from  disease  enabled 
the  Black  Prince  to  be  a  sharer  in  this  enterprise),  he  manned  a  fleet 
of  400  ships  with  the  intention  of  gaining  Poitou.  Contrary  winds,  how* 
ever,  detained  him  off  the  coast  of  Bretany  beyond  the  appointed  time ; 
atid  after  having  been  driven  about  by  foul  weather  during  nine  weeks, 
he  was  compelled  to  disembark  in  the  port  from  which  he  had  originally 
sailed.  It  waa  then  that  he  remarked  with  some  pardonable  chagrin, 
'*  that,  although  there  never  had  been  a  King  of  France  who  appeared  ao 
little  in  arms  as  Charles,  there  never  had  been  one  who  occasioned  hint 
so  much  trouble  $.*' 

Thouars  surrendered  according  to  its  capitulation  ;  and  the  last 
defeat  of  the  English  in  Poitott  occurred  during  the  following  Spring, 

•  FKrimrt,  iv.  a84,  35,  30. 

.  i  Id.  ir.  48.    PhUip  ICaniel,  ss  the  Msyor  JasUy  oliserved,  nfk^lt  piu  tnp  mh 

Udeux, 

t  a  Wif  tmi  oAoyifff  Rm  qui  moiiu  «l  •rMd/,  ti  m  n*$  mi  9ncpm  R9i  jn  imit  m$ 
dotmdi^Jk^    i:ruiasart,iv,ei43. 
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in  tn  Attimpt  made  by  Sir  JoKn  De^ereux  and  the  Earl  of  Angut,  with 
▼ery  unequal  numbers,  to  reliere  the  town  of  Chisel*.  The 
triumphant  Constable  next  turned  his  arms  on  Bretany,  a.d.  1373. 
and  the  Duke,  |)erceiving  that  he  was  betrayed  on  all  sides,  March  21. 
took  refuge  in  England.  The  march  of  Clisson,  who  com- 
manded under  Du  Guesclin,  was  every  where  stained  with  April  28. 
blood.  So  ferocious  was  his  hatred  of  the  English,  that 
he  invariably  reAised  quarter,  and  even  slew  many  prisoners  with 
hit  own  hand,  till  he  acquired  the  sobriquet  **Le  Btmcherf.**  This 
invasion  of  Bretany  was  sullied  by  breaches  of  good  faith  not  less 
than  by  acts  of  cruelty.  Among  the  places  besieged  were  the  Castle  of 
Derval  and  the  important  naval  station  of  Brest ;  and  hostages  were 
given  for  the  surrender  of  both,  provided  within  a  fixed  time  they  did 
not  receive  assistance  from  a  force  strong  enough  to  offer  battle.  Du 
OKieselin,  satisfied  with  this  promise,  withdrew  with  his  hostages  into 
the  interior ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  perplexed  on  receiving 
an  unexpected  summons  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  landed 
At  Brest,  with  1000  men-at-arms,  and  twice  that  number  of  archers. 
The  Constable  at  first  replied,  that  he  would  fight  only  at  the  spot  upon 
which  the  conditions  had  been  signed;  and  when  Salisbury  objected 
that  he  was  unprovided  with  means  of  conveyance,  that  his  men,  being 
chiefly  mariners,  were  unaccustomed  to  march  on  foot,  but  that  he  would 
repair  to  the  desired  field  if  his  enemy  would  furnish  horses  for  the  ad* 
Vance,  Du  Guesclin  insultingly  asked  what  security  would  be  afforded 
for  their  return ;  and  declined  both  further  conference  and  the  restore* 
tion  of  the  hostages  {.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  irritated  at  this  treachery, 
refused  to  open  the  gates  of  Derval  in  which  he  commanded ;  and  when 
the  wretched  hostages  had  been  beheaded  at  the  expiration  of  the  as- 
signed term,  he  retaliated  upon  an  equal  number  of  French  prisoneri,- 
**  for  whom  he  might  have  had  a  great  ransom,"  and  threw  their  mangled 
lemains  into  the  Castle  ditch  §. 

The  defenceless  parts  of  France  were  invaded  during  the  ensuing 
Summer  by  a  very  powerful  army.  Upwards  of  3000  men-atp*anns  and 
10,000  archers  commenced  their  march  from  Calais  under  John  of 
Gaunt,  mccompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Bretany,  and  by  a  brilliant  traii^ 
of  English  Nobles.  The  movement  was  at  first  conducted  with  ad- 
aimble  order  and  diseipUne;  and  the  three  battalions  into  which  the 
host  was  divided  advanced  by  easy  marches,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  a 
day,  and  afforded  each  other  mutual  support.    Charles,  pursuing  his 

*  Froiinrt,  iv.  a  44. 

-  f  Id.  ir,  0, 46.  Ths  eants  snigned  for  ClisMm'k  nuwoar  sgsinfl  ths  Sof ll«h  wu 
the  gift  of  the  lordship  of  Garre,  for  which  he  was  deiirouiy  by  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tsny  to  Sir  John  ChsndoK    Dam,  U.  149. 

{  Froiuart,  iv.  c  47« 
(  Id.  Iv.  0. 49. 
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foftmet  poliey,  endosed  hii  troops  in  tbe  walled  towns,  «nd  rigidly  pro* 
liibited  them  from  accepting  an  engagement;  so  that  **  the  English,*^ 
we  are  told,  "  knew  not  where  to  seek  the  French."  While  crossing 
the  fertile  Provinces  of  the  North,  supplies  were  readily  obtained  by 
their  foragers ;  but  when  they  entered  the  barren  defiles  of  Auvergne 
and  Limousin,  famine  and  disease  were  more  certain  agents  of  destruc- 
tion than  any  which  they  could  have  encountered  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Superior  numbers,  continually  increasing,  hovered  in  their  rear,  and 
declining  all  equal  combat,  took  advantage  of  every  impediment 
which  obstructed  the  march,  to  cut  them  off  in  detail.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  arrived  at  Bordeaux  about  Christmas,  having  traversed  the 
heart  of  France  in  a  course  exceeding  200  leagues.  So  great  was  his 
destitution,  that  the  best-bom  officers  under  him  begged  from  house  to 
house  for  food  which  they  could  not  obtain ;  so  shorn  was  he  of  the 
military  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  he  had  quitted  Calais,  that 
out  of  30,000  horses  which  accompanied  his  outset,  not  more  than  forty 
remained  alive  when  he  reached  his  winter-quarters  *.  Charles,  mean- 
time, continued  a  motionless  and  inglorious  spectator  of  the  miseries 
suffered  by  his  Peasantry,  leaving  their  defence  to  time  and  the  hour. 
The  advice  of  Clisson  was  repeated  by  Court  flatterers,  while  the  English 
proceeded  without  resistance.  *'  Let  them  go !  they  cannot  smoke  you 
from  your  Kingdom ;  they  will  be  tired  soon,  and  their  force  will  dissolve 
away.  For  as  storms  and  tempests,  after  much  threatening,  are  often 
dissipated  of  themselves  without  injury,  even  so  will  it  happen  with 
these  English  t."  The  prognostication  was  true ;  and  Charles  increased 
in  strength  if  not  in  reputation. 

The  ill  success  of  this  expedition  greatly  diminished  the  ardour  with 
which  the  English  had  engaged  in  War ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
is  accused  by  the  French  writers  of  having  twice  failed  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment {tenir  la  jovmke^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  mili- 
A.  D.  1314.   tary  language  of  the  times)  which  he  had  fixed  for  battle. 
He  returned  indeed  to  England,  in  the  course  of  the  Summer 
which  followed  his  unfortunate  enterprise;   and  Edward,  hopeless  of 
obtaining  redress  by  arms,  concluded  at  Bourges  a  Truce 
A.D.  1315.   for  one  year  (a  term  afterwards  prolonged),  during  which 
June  27.    negociations  were  to  proceed  for  a  definitive  Peace.    The 
chief  avowed  obstacle  to  final  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  the  possession  of  Calais ;  the  value  of  which  port,  as  a  key  to  in- 
vasion, was  well  appreciated  by  both  parties,  and  the  retention  of  it  was 
therefore  as  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  by  the  English  as  it  was  con- 
tested by  the  French. 
The  attention  of  Charles,  while  freed  from  the  immediate  apprehai« 

*  ThemUery  of  John  of  Gannt's  armv,  deicribed  by  Froxnsrt,  iv.  c.  48j  it  fully 
BopporMd  by  VVaUinghanu    Ypodagma  Newtrim,  629. 

t  Froiwtft,  iv,  c  4a 
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mm  of  hostilitiei,  and  even  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
Gaater*!  e^tjpedition,  waa  chiefly  engrossed  by  some  Ordinances  calcu- 
lated to  secure  a  quiet  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  regulate  the 
hitherto  unmethodized  eatablishments  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  Dauphin,  Charles,  was  but  six  years 
of  age,  when  an  Edict,  promulgated  by  his  Father,  declared  a.  d.  1314. 
aa  a  perpetual  law  of  the  French  Monarchy,  that  the  Heir-  Aug.  — • 
apparent,  on  attaining  his  fourteenth  year*,  should  enter  on 
his  majority ;  should  be  deemed  capable  of  administering  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  should  then  celebrate  his  Coronation,  and  receive 
the  oaths  and  homage  of  his  Prelates  and  Barons.  In  case  of  his  own 
demise  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Charles  nominated  his  brother 
of  Anjou  Regent  t;  and  assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  Royal  Infanta 
to  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Bourbon,  in 
both  instances  passing  over  the  Duke  of  Berri^.  To  every  son  bom,  or 
to  be  bom  to  the  King,  was  assigned,  as  an  apanage^  a  capital  of  40,000 
livres,  a  further  pension  arising  from  land  of  10,000  livres,  and  the  title 
of  Count  The  marriage-portion  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  France  was 
fixed  at  100,000  livres,  that  of  each  of  her  younger  sisters  at  60,000| 
exclusively  in  both  cases  of  a  suitable  trousseau. 

But  events  soon  occurred  in  England  which  materially  weakened  her 
power ;  and  Charles,  not  less  prompted  by  ambitious  hope  while  pent 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  Palace  than  if  he  had  headed  his  own  armiea  in 
person,  again  perceived  advantage  in  a  renewal  of  War.  The 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  was  followed  in  little  more  than  a.  d.  1376. 
twelve  months  by  that  of  his  father  also ;  and  the  govern-     June  8. 
ment,  which  passed  to  a  child  §,  was  about  to  be  very  fiercely 
disputed  by  contending  Factions.   Even  if  the  demise  of  Ed-  a.  d.  1377. 
ward  III.  had  not  taken  place,  Charles  had  determined  upon    June  23. 
War  at  the  expiration  of  the  Truce.    That  term  occurred 
three  days  after  the  death  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  on  the  fifth  morn- 
ing |,  before  the  intelligence  had  reached  France,  Rye  waa  burned  by  a 
combined  fleet  of  six-score  French  and  Castilian  vessels,  and  the  ravagers 
"  put  to  death  the  inhabitants  without  sparing  man  or  woman."    Hencie 
they  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^,  to  Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 

*  Domee  decimum  ^juarhim  anmtm  attigerini ;  words  whidi  afterwards,  in  tbe  case 
of  Charles  IX.,  were  interpreted  by  the  Chancellor  De  TRdpital  to  mean  the  coiit- 
flnenecNicfU,  not  the  comp/etion,  of  tbe  fourteenth  year.  Annui  ineeptiu  pro  perfedo 
kabeiur.    Yillaret,  r.  470. 

t  Ordmmtmcei  de  France,  vi.  20,  32. 

I  Id.  ibid.  4ft,  49. 

}  Richard  II.  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  aocession. 

I)  If  Froissart  could  be  relied  upon  for  dates,  he  is  very  particular  in  this  instance 
(ir.  c  69),  "  Five  days  after  the  decease  of  King  Edward,  the  Vigi  I  of  St.  Peter ;  *' 
i.  e.  June  28 ;  but  Edward's  death  is  fixed  by  Walsingham  (192)  on  June  21. 

%  The  straturem  by  which  the  French  obtained  possesdoa  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  assigned  by  Walsingham  (200),  to  August  21. 
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nwufh,  and  oiber  towas  on  the  Western  ooait.  On  Hmr  leUirn,  tbcy- 
found  SoathAmpton  too  strongly  dofended  to  pttmit  a  coup  da  mainf* 
Imt  thej  routed  a  body  of  English  whom  they  encountered  on  disein- 
harkation  at  Bottingdean^  where  they  took  the  Abbot  of  Lewes  prisoner; 
and  having  insulted  the  harbours  of  Dover  and  Calais,  they  anchored  in 
triumph  and  with  a  large  booty  at  their  original  station. 

.These  outrages*  joined  to  a  successAil  campaign  eonducted  by  tha 
Duke  of  Anjou  in  Ouyenne,  increased  the  wish  for  accommodation  felt 
by  tiie  English  Regency.  But  Charles  was  not  igncnrant  of  the  distrac* 
lion  of  their  Councils,  and  reeolving  to  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost,  when 
he  consented  to  a  renewal  of  negociation  at  Bruges,  he  by  no  means  as- 
sumed a  peaceful  attitude.  The  moment  also  appeared  favourable  for 
tho  vengeance  which,  under  seeming  amity,  he  had  never  ceased  to» 
meditate  against  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  a  pretext  was  readily  af- 
forded by  the  popular  rumour  which  accused  that  odious  Prinee  of  havmg 
procured  the  death  both  of  his  own  Consort  and  of  her  sister,  the  Queen 
of  France,  by  poison*.    A  plot  also  against  the  life  of  the  King  hinuelf 

was  either  invented  or  detected,  for  which  Du  Tertre  the 
June  21.      Secretary,  and  Du  Rue  the  Chamberlain,  of  Charles  ie 

MauvaiSj  underwent  capital  punishment.  A  rapid  invasion 
of  Normandy  stripped  him  of  all  his  hereditary  possessions  in  that  Pro- 
vince, with  the  exception  of  Cherbourg ;  the  promise  of  which  important 
Port  to  the  English,  by  securing  their  alliance  at  a  critical  moment,  pro* 
served  him  from  entire  ruin.  Montpellier  had  been  occupied  by  a  French 
garrison,  and  Henry  of  Castile  was  easily  persuaded  to  menace  Navarro 
itself.  But  the  seasonable  appearance  of  an  English  force  at  Bordeaux* 
notwithstanding  its  inferiority,  struck  terror  into  the  Castilians;  who^ 
having  hastily  retraced  their  steps,  not  only  consented  to  a  Peace,  but 
aflbrded  a  loan  of  20,000  doubloons,  for  the  payment  of  those  very 
auxiliaries  before  whom  they  had  fled  ingloriouslyf.  Cherbeuif^  was 
successfully  delbaded  by  the  English,  who,  however,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  an  attempt  upon  St.  Malo,  which  had  been  urged  with  great 
toil  and  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  mine  almost  at 
the  moment  at  which  it  was  ready  to  be  sprung}. 
The  oppression  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  the  Government  of  Languedotf 

*  The  report  wac  never  prored,  and  Charles  /#  MauveU  haa  far  too  much  gnill 
e«tabli»hed  ajrainit  bim  to  permit  the  reception  of  an  uncertain  accusation.  The 
date  of  the  Qneen  of  Navarre's  death  is  unsettled.  M.  de  Sinmondi  (xi.  231)  says 
that  some  authorities  assign  it  to  April  3,  1373,  others  to  1378 ;  3  is  rery  eaeily 
confounded  with  8  in  transcription.  That  of  Jane  of  France  is  known  to  have  oc^ 
curred  on  Feb.  6,  in  the  last-named  year ;  and  Froissart  (by  whom  the  reported 
poisouing  is  not  montioDed)  says  the  <^eon  of  Navarre  died  soon  afterwards. 

f  Froissart  (v.  e.  11}  says  this  money  was  borrowed  from  the  King  of  Angan, 

Hot  without  the  security  of  certain  good  towns.    Mariana  (Stevens*s  Translation^ 
book  xviil.  c  I.  says  It  was  lent  by  Castile. 

•  I  Froissart,  v.  c  5,  where  the  aeeoont  of  the  expedition  it,  perhaps,  greatly  ex*' 
aggerated. 
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proToked  BCtiouB  resittance  in  that  aggrieved  Province.  Nismea  was  tbe 
first  City  which  murmured  at  his  rapacity ;  hut  as  it  atood 
alon^  it  was  compelled  to  submit.  The  sedition,  however,  a.  d.  1376J 
burst  forth  far  more  violently  at  Montpellier,  where  the  May-—, 
populace,  rising  innrms,  massacred  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  leyy  a  moat  exorbitant  impost,  and  the  Magistrates  by  a.  d.  1379i 
trhom  they  had  been  admitted.  A  thousand  lances  aceom*  Oct.  — . 
panted  the  enraged  Prince  when  he  entered  the  town  which 
had  thus  ventured  to  withstand  his  despotism,  and  he  was  a.  n.  1380. 
met 'by  the  inhabitants  no  longer  wearing  looks  of  defiance,  Jan.  21. 
but  oppressed  by  the  deepest  contrition.  The  entire  popu* 
ladon  deprecated  the  anger  of  its  oppressor;  the  Secular  Clergy,  the 
Religious  Orders  of  both  sexes,  the  Students  and  Professors  of  the  Uni** 
versity,  fell  prostrate  at  his  knees;  while  the  Munidpal  authorities, 
■Qipped  of  their  robea  of  office,  bareheaded,  ungirt,  and  with  halter* 
found  their  necks,  humbly  ofiered  the  keys  of  their  town,  and  the  alarm- 
Mil  which  had  lately  given  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  multitudes  lis- 
tiiied  passively  while  an  arrSt  was  read,  depriving  their  City  of  all  its 
kmg-prised  immunities,  of  its  Consulate,  of  its  University,  of  its  Arduves, 
of  its  Seal,  and  of  its  Corporate  jurisdiction ;  to  these  penalties  were 
annexed  confiscation  of  half  their  property,  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
flue  of  120,000  livres,  and  the  destruction  of  their  gates  and  fortifications. 
Hitherto  the  mournful  silence  had  been  unbroken,  and  the  general  cala- 
mity pressed  too  heavily  upon  all  to  permit  any  demonstration  of  indi* 
tiduid  grief;  but  loud  sobs  accompanied  the  continuation  of  the  crud 
sentence  which  adjudged  200  of  the  chief  citizens  to  the  stake,  200  more 
to  the  block,  and  an  equal  number  to  the  gibbet;  and  stigmatized  the 
posterity  of  these  martyrs  with  a  brand  of  perpetual  infkmy.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  most  barbarous 
I>ecree  was  intended  only  to  strike  terror,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Anjoii 
sever  really  designed  its  fiill  execution ;  yet  during  three  whole  days  he 
fsmained  inexorable;  and  even  af^er  the  partial  remission  obtained  by 
the.mediation  of  the  Church,  much  blood  was  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and 
ruinous  sums  were  extorted  to  feed  his  avarice.  The  cry  of  his  suffisring 
Provinces  aroused  the  fears  rather  than  the  compassion  of  the  King,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  spirit  which  might  prove  dangerous, 
he  removed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  his  Government. 
.  This  dismissal  could  not  fail  to  be  popular;  and  Charles,  no  doubt, 
was  in  great  measure  induced  to  adopt  it  from  a  dread  lest  the  excite- 
ment at  that  time  very  generally  awakened  throughout  Europe  might 
render  his  own  dominions  insecure.  The  Flemings  were  in  open  re^ 
hellion,  and  the  revival  of  their  ancient  White-hood  Confederation  had 
armed  the  Burgesses  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tpnls,  and  Courtrai  against  tha 
Noblest    Furthermore,  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  annex  Bretany  to  the^ 

*  The  insurrection  conducted  by  Jean  B70118  in  Flanders  is  related  in  detail  by 
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Crom  had  weaned  that  Province  from  the  obedience  which  it  had 
hitherto  ahown  to  the  Royal  authority,  and  had  rekindled  the  attach- 
aent-of  its  jx^olation  to  their  expatriated  Duke.  Although  the  Bretons 
preferred  the  aacendancy  of  France  to  that  of  England,  they  were  little 
prepared  to  surrender  their  independence  to  either  Power ;  and  when 
Charles  summoned  De  Montfort  before  his  Parliament,  and,  without 
Q&iiiig  him  ja  safe-conduct,  declared  him  on  his  non-appearance  to  be  ii 
Traitor,  whose  dominiona  were  therefore  forfeited  and  incorporated  with 
France,  the  (^positbn  became  general  and  undissembled.  De  Montfort 
was  invited  to  return ;  after  four  years  of  exile  he  was  received  with 
lively  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm*,  and  many  of  the  chief  Lordii 
who  had  hitherto  followed  Charles,  now  forsook  his  banners.  Although 
a  delicate  sense  of  honour  restraioed  Du  Guesdin  from  active  service 
against  a  Prince  whose  confidence  he  had  once  enjoyed,  he  threw  back 
with  acorn  some  mistrust  of  his  fidelity  expressed  by  Charles,  and  re- 
signed the  Sword  of  Constable.  A  fatal  disorder  terminated 
A»  D.  1380.  the  life  of  that  great  warrior,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
;  July  13.  gratify  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  by  rescuing  a  Castle  in  Iah- 
guedoct  from  a  band  of  Englidi  and  Gascon  adventuren; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Court  befote 
bis  decease. 

,  The  Duke  of  Bretany  was  slenderly  accompanied  when  he  hastened 
to  obtain  re-poeaession  of  his  Duchy,  but  he  had  previously  received  n 
p^mise  of  powerful  support  from  the  Regency  of  England.  The  Earl 
qi  Bttckmgham,  youngest  uncle  of  Richard  II.,  was  instructed  to  lead 
4000  men-at-arms  and  3000  archers  to  his  assistance;  and  it  was  judged 
tiiat  they  would  be  exposed  to  less  hazard  in  traversing  France  from 
Calais  than  if  they  ran  the  double  risk  of  interception  by  a  hostile  fleet 
or  by  a  storm  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  coast  of  Bretany 
A.  n.  1380.  directly.  The  passage  of  the  Channel  was  made  deUberately, 
.  July  — •  and  occupied  fifteen  days,  during  which  period  no  opposition 
waa  attempted  by  the  French,    Even  when  the  overland 

Froisnrt  and  by  Meyer ;  from  who«e  joint  aeooonte  it  is  abridged  by  M.  de  SifmondJ, 
xi.  c  13,  with  bis  usual  skill  and  perspicuity. 

•  Dam,  ii.  160.  The  night  of  De  Montfort's  embarkation  at  Southampten  was 
diitingoidied  by  a  prodigy.  The  tide  flowed  in  the  Port  of  Hennebon  thirty-thtve 
times  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Villaret  admiu  tliis  manrel  into  his  pages, 
pitttot  eomme  mm  wumuwunl  de  la  eridtiHii  mptrttiHemm  de  ee  tiede  fue  eomme  urn  faii 
aieeliy  ri.  17.  The  words  may  imply  that  the  writer  did  not  aito^ether  reject  the 
belief. 

f  Chateauneuf  de  Randan,  aboot  three  lessees  from  Fuy  de  Vebj,  in  Auvergne. 
Froissart,  r.  32,  where  Du  Onesclin  is  named  ts  still  Constable ;  but  see  M.  de  Sismondi, 
zl.  287,  and  Dam,  ii.  163.  Du  Ouesdin  died  in  his  sizty-siath  year,  and  Henaalt 
nporu  the  following  parting  adrioe  as  given  by  him  to  his  comrades  in  arme : 
**  That  in  whatever  Country  they  made  war,  they  should  remember  that  the  Clennr, 
women,  ehildren,  and  the  poor,  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among  their  enemies."  i.380. 
How  miserable  must  hare  been  the  times  in  which  the  abetineoce  here  reoommandad 
was  deemed  uncommon ! 


march  commencedy  the  invaden  advanced  unresisted ;  and  anxionsty  as 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  Charles  had  entrusted  an  army  of  ob- 
servation, more  than  once  solicited  permission  to  lead  his  superior  forces 
t6  engagement,  on  adrantagedusi  ground,  all  batde  was  peremptorily  foxw 
bidden.  The  Sarthe  was  at  length  the  only  barrier  which  separated  the 
English  army  firom  the  tenitoiy  of  their  aUies;  but  its  bed 
was  deep,  it  had  been  fortified  with  a  strong  palisade,  and  S^.  16« 
its  current  wad  swollen  by  rain.  Here  then  an  enemy  was 
to  be  expected,  and  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
attack^  But  not  a  man  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  he  entered 
Bretany  through  Vitr<S  without  more  than  a  few  skirmishes. 

An  event  indeed  had  occurred  at  Beaut($>Bur»Manie,  near  Yinceniies, 
^hich  had  summoned  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  his  Csmp.  Charles 
V.  had  languished  rather  than  lived  through  forty-three  years  of  valetu« 
dinarianism.  His  ill  health  was  attributed  to  a  potion  administered  in  his 
early  days  by  the  King  of  Navarre;  a  belief  in  which  foul  attempt  haa 
been  employed  to  account  for  the  unextinguishable  virulence  with  which, 
after  the  cessation  of  their  early  intimacy,  Charles  pursued  his  brother* 
inlaw.  That  he  survived  at  all  was  owing  to  the  skill  of  a  German 
fhysician,  who  opened  an  issue  in  his  arm,  cautioning  him  that  its  dis- 
appearance at  any  time  would  be  attended  by  death  after  the .  lapse  of 
about  fifteen  days.  The  issue  healed  spontaneously;  the  surgeons  were 
Imable  to  renew  it ;  and  the  King,  coniscious  of  approaching  dissolution^ 
called  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  to  his  sick  couch.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  purposely  excluded  from  the  number,  flcvr  he  had  been  a  stranger  tQ 
the  Court  circle  since  his  disgrace  in  Languedoc.  But  his  agents  con- 
veyed private  intelligence  of  the  crisis  which  was  nesr;  and 
scarcdy  had  the  King  breathed  his  last,  when  Louis,  Sept.  IQ^ 
stepping  from  an  adjoining  apartment  in  which  he  had 
been  secreted,  claimed  delivery  of  the  Crown  jewels  and  treasure  to  hii 
Custody,  by  virtue  of  his  primogeniture  and,  probably,  of  the  unretracted 
Ordinance  which  had  appointed  him  to  the  Regency.  The  demand 
ivas  not  opposed;  and  before  his  brother's  remains  had  been  conveyed 
to  their  resting-place  in  St,  Denis,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  enriched  by 
lOejqnfistion  of  the  Palace* 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Rom  A«0.  1380^  to  A.D«  1303. 

AM6iiioii  of  Charlts  VI.— Prqjeoti  of  tlia  Dake  of  Anjoa  npon  Naploi--MUenhlo 
lUta  of  Fnmoe — Iniamction  of  tlio  MaUlotini — ^Puniihmeiit  of  Rouen--Tho 

*  King  enten  Parii — ^The  Duke  of  Adjou  quiu  France  for  Italy — Troubles  in 
Flandert— Philip  ron  Arteveldt^His  embasty  to  Bngland^Panage  of  tfao  Lya 
— Defeat  and  Death  of  Arteveldt  at  Rosobeequo— Pillaga  and  bomlng  of  Coaitfal 

.  — Sovwitlee  Inaictod  in  Paria— Esaeation  of  Da  BCarftta— Cniaadt  of  the  Qiihop 
of  Norwioh— Gallant  dafanoa  of  Bonrbowg^Trooa  of  Lelinghen-^Death  of  th« 
Ckmnt  of  Flanders— Harriaga  of  Charles  VI.  with  Isabella  of  Bavaria— Expo, 
dition  into  Scotland — Capture  of  Damme — Peace  of  Tournai — Great  preparationt 
for  the  invasion  of  England — Abandonment  of  the  enterprise— Death  of  Charier 
of  Diirazzo  and  of  Charles  h  Mamm    Rresh  projects  for  the  inTasion  of  England 

.  «^Fru8tryed  by  the  imprisonment  of  CliMon— War  with  the  Pnke  of  Qneldraa 

-  -«-Charlei  asaunes  the  gavamment  and  dismisses  hia  andes— liuxury  of  thn 
Coaffr«-Cmsadt  against  Tunis- Charles  projects  an  inrasion  of  Italy^— Paaoa  of 
Tours— Negociation  with  England^-First  notice  of  the  King's  malaify^*At«' 
tempted  assassination  of  Clisson — Charles  arms  against  the  Duke  of  Bretany— » 
His  madness. 

Crarlss  VI.)  on  the  deoetie  of  bis  fiiiher,  wmted  fifteen  mondM  of 

tlie  tenn  which  the  recent  Ediot  had  fixed  for  a  IQng'g 
A.  n.  ISBO.  majority ;  and  the  diapute  among  his  uncles  for  the  custody 

of  his  person  and  the  administration  of  hia  power  might 
have  increased  into  a  Civil  War,  if  they  had  not  very  unexpectedly  oon« 
sented  to  arbitration^  By  a  discreet  evasion,  the  umpires  removed  th» 
contested  object.  Without  requiring  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  account  fw 
tiie  valuables  whieh  he  had  purloined,  and  without  impugning  his  claim 

to  the  title  of  Regent,  they  determined  that  by  hia  special 
Nov.  4#    authority  he  should  pronounce  his  nephew  of  sufficiently  ripe 

age  to  assume  the  Crown.  The  Coronation  of  the  new  King  waa 
accordingly  performed,  and  his  Government  was  regulated  by  a  Council.' 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  would  have  quietly  ]fiekled  to 
an  arrangement  thus  manifestly  disadvantageous  unless  his  mind  had 
been  occupied  by  a  more  ambitious  hope  than  that  of  possessing  a  few 
months  delegated  rule  in  France.  We  need  but  slightly  touch  upon 
facts  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  History  of  Italy  than  to  that  of 
France ;  but  our  narrative  would  be  unintelligible  if  we  were  wholly 
silent  respecting  them.  Joanna  of  Naples,  although  four  times  married, 
was  childless  and  without  hope  of  children,  when  Urban  VI.,  irritated 
at  the  favour  which  she  had  manifested  towards  his  rival,  Clement  VII. 
(the  Antipope,  as  he  is  called,'who  disputed  the  Tiara  during  the  Great 
Schism  which  divided  the  Western  Church  on  the  decease  of  Gre- 
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goiy  Xl.)9  deposed  the  QttMn  at  t  Hefetic,  &  Blasphemer^  and  an  ex* 
^ommnnicated  Traitrega,  «nd  intefdicted  those  of  her  subjects  who  pep- 
-sisted  in  allc^ance.  SHU  further  to  ensure  his  object,  he  inyited  het 
nephew,  Charles  of  Duraxso,  with  whom  she  had  openly  renounced  con- 
nexion, to  talce  possession  of  her  forfeited  Grown  as  its  nearest  heir. 
Joasna^  at  the  suggestion  of  Clement,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for 
jprotection.  He  was  supposed  to  wield  ill  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
price  ofiered  for  his  assistance  was  adoption  as  Joanna's  son,  and  sttc^ 
cession  to  the  Neapolitan  Throne.  This  bright  vision  was  first  offered 
to  the  eyes  of  Louis  very  shortly  before  his  brother's  death  j  and  hia 
Noughts  were  eoncentrated  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
might  assist  his  projected  enterprise  in  Italy. 

Kot  content  therefore  with  the  Ulegal  appropriation  which  be  had 
already  made  of  the  Crown  jewels,  the  Duke  of  AnJou  extorted,  by 
threats  of  instant  death,  a  secret  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  late  King 
had  been  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  to  any  oifo  but  to  his  successor, 
tad  to  him  only  after  the  attainment  of  his  majority*  A  deposit  of  the 
precious  metals  in  bars,  which  Chafles  V.  had  built  into  the  walls  of 
hts  Palace  at  Melun,  thus  fell  into  the  grasp  of  Louis;  who,  unmoved 
by  the  poverty  of  the  State,  reserved  the  booty  for  hia  own  aggrandiae* 
ment. 

By  the  just  and  general  discontent  which  this  rapacity  excited  in 
France,  and  which,  as  we  shall  perceive,  increased  to  open  Rebellioity 
England  was  unable  to  profit,  on  account  of  her  own  intestine  tnm- 
hlea.  The  Earl  of  Buckingham,  aflker  his  hazardous  march,  was  left 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Nantes  without  reinforcements  from  home,  and 
advantageous  terms  offered  by  the  Court  of  Paris  to  De  Montfort  de- 
prived the  English  Prince  of  the  ally  in  whose  behalf  he  had  encoun- 
tered so  great  peril.  ClisBon  and  the  other  chief  Breton  Lorda  4^ 
elated  that  they  would  abandon  the  Duke,  if  ever  he  should  appear  in 
arma  together  with  the  English ,'  and  the  King,  at  the  same  thne,  oAred 
to  recognise  his  title  on  the  simple  condkion  of  homage. 
Tbt  Treaty  was  aceepted^  and  Buckingham,  after  some  A.n.  1381. 
iiatoral  ind^nation,  re-^mba^ed  for  England  with  the  Uh  April  IL 
mahia  of  his  army. 

Meantime,  the  soldiery  wUdb  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  had  assembled 
near  the  Capital  for  the  sopport  of  their  r«ipective  claims,  were  left 
without  pay ;  the  publie  coffers  had  been  stripped  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou« 
and  the  adventurers,  whom  long  habits  of  military  licence  had  unfitted 
to  more  peaceful  Ufift,  were  diapersed  among  the  peasantry,  to  support 
themselves  in  free  qnaiters. 

The  impatience  caused  by  the  firequent  outrages  ot  these  plunderers 
waa  aggravated  by  fresh  imposts  which  the  Parisians  indeed  successfully 
resisted ;  and  by  the  tyiMtny  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  aa  Qoveroor  of  Lait- 
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gaedoc,  which  equalled/  if  not  exceeded,  that  which  the  same  hKUeai 
Province  had  fonnerly  aitfered  under  Louis  of  Anjou.  .  The  oppraawl 
iuhahitauts  had  reoourae  to  the  Ckipnt  of  Foiz,  who  armed  in  their  de- 
fence j  and  daring  the  SumflBieF  of  1381 »  a  Ciril  War,  attended  with  the 
mutual  cruelties,  which  have  usually  diagraced  those  unnatural,  ooateiti^ 
xaged  throughout  the  Southern  districts.  Even  when  the  Prinoe»  hj 
overwhelmii^  force  and  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  had  termi&atei 
opep  insurrection,  the  villagers,  reduced  to  desperation,  took  refiige  in 
the  woods;  and  there,  handing  together  in  secret  confederacies,  under 
the  name  of  Tuchinst  they  waged  against  their  superiors  an  unpitying 
warfare,  which  had  not  been  surpassed  in  atrocity  even  by  their  prade* 
cessors  the  Jacquerie, 
Nea^r  the  Capital,  tumults  had  been  excited,  and  some  blood  had 

been  shed  at  Rouen,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  eatac 
A.  D.  1382.   blish  a  market-toll  upon  all  artides  supplied  for  the  con* 

sumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Anjou,  however,  undeterred 
by  oppositio]})  resQlved  to  extend  this  grievous  exaction  even  to  Paiis 
itself;  and  when  the  miiior  oflteers  of  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  commotion,  declined  to  issue  the  requisite  Proclamation,  he 
adopted  a  remarkable  and  an  almost  ludicrous  expedient  to  disseminate 
his  Ordinance.  A  Trumpeter  collected  a  crowd  round  him  by  offering 
a  reward  for  a  pcution  of  the  Royal  plate  which  he  avexred  to  have  been 
4itolen ;  and  when  the  attention  of  his  listeners  was  at  its  height,  he 
rapidly  added  that,  on  the  following  morning,  the  twelfth  penny  would  be 
demanded  on  all  eatable  commodities  exposed  for  sale ;  and  then  gal- 
loped away  at  full  speed  amid  yells  and  execrations. 

When  iht  Clerks  of  the  Holies  attempted  to  levy  this  duty*,  the  fury 

of  the  populace  burst  forth  without  control.  The  wretched 
March  1.     Commssaires  were  massacred  on  the  spot ;  and  the  rabble, 

having  forced  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal,  seized  a  quantity  of 
dubs  armed  with  lead,  the  only  weapons  which  had  not  been  removed 
from  it  With  these  formidable  instruments,  the  Maillatins  (as  on  that 
account  they  are  termed)  brdce  open  the  gaols  and  released  tiie  pri- 
Boners.  AoMmg  those  whom  they  freed  from  confinement  was  a  former 
Provost  of  the  Merchants,  Hugues  Aubryot,  an  opulent  Magistrate^ 
whose  wealth  had  been  expended  in  many  eminently  useful  public  works, 
.and  whose  influence  therefore  was  deservedly  considerable.  Whether 
justly  or  otherwise,  he  had  ftiXkn  under  the  censure  of  the  Inquisitioni 
and  had  been  condemned,  after  undergoing  a  public  penance,  to  finish 
his  life  in  a  dungeon.  Aubryot  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  leader; 
but  suffering  had  taught  him  how  little  was  to  be  gained,  how  much 
was  to  be  risked  by  the  hazardous  pre-eminence  which  he  was  urged 

*  The  fint  recusant  wai  an  old  woman  wHing  water-erenes,  whoie  name  has 
deioended  to  ui,  Perostte  la  MoreUe.    ViUareti  vi.  142. 
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t^maoBpt;  and  diuing  the  fint  niglit  of  hn  iiaw31iiig  Captunehipi  h% 
pffvdmdy  witJidrew  tohit  family  connexions  in  Burgandy*. 
-  Tiie  Duke  of  Anjoa  Teaotved  upon  severe  and  immediate  Yengeanee» 
and  he  commeneed  with  Roaen.  The  retainers  of  the  Court  fumisfaed 
aanilttary  airay  sufficientiy  lan;e  to  remove  apprehension  of  peril,  and 
Ijouii^  having  ordered  a  portion  of  the  curtain  to  be  thrown  down,  in« 
Mged  the  Boy-King  by  the  pomp  of  War  with  which  his  entrance  into 
die  second  City  of  his  Kingdom  t  was  conducted  through  the  breach. 
The  gibbet  having  then  received  its  victims,  the  Princes  moved  onward 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  similar  punishments  there  also* 
ProBspt  submission  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Burgesses  obtained  their 
pardon,  and  m  order  to  suppress  the  lowest  multitude,  the  odious  prac^ 
liee  of  secret  noyades  was  unscrupulously  employed.  The  Sack  and  the 
Bope  {  were  delivered  to  the  executioners  till  the  Seine  was  encumbered 
by  the  burdens  n^htly  conmiitted  to  its  waters. 

With  this  precursorship  of  death,  and  after  the  imposition  of  a  mulct 
which  |4aoed  an  additional  100,000  livres  at  the  disposal  of 
Attjott,  the  youthful  King  returned  to  his  Capital,  not  as  a     April  -— • 
father,  but  as  a  Conqueror,  of  his  subjects.    The  presence 
of  Louis  in  Italy  had  meantime  become  indispensable,  for  his  competitor 
had  received  investiture  as  Charles  III.  from  the  Pope,  and 
had  mastered  Naples  without  a  battle.    While  the  Duke  of  a.  d.  1381. 
Anjou  still  lingered  on  his  route  at  Avignon,  Charles  of  Du-     July  — . 
nzzo  sought  to  strengthen  his  Throne,  by  the  unrelenting 
murder  of  his  aunt  Joanna;  a  Princess,  who,  if  even  the  A.n.  1382. 
crimes  attributed  to  her  were  undii^uted,  deserved  punish-    May  13. 
ment  from  other  hands  than  those  by  which  it  was  adminis* 
teied§.    The  Duke  of  Anjou,  therefore,  **  having  amassed  so  great  a 
quantity  of  money,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  behold/*  commenced  that 
expedition  which  wsis  to  terminate  so  disastrously,  but  in  which  it  is  not 
requisite  that  we  should  follow  his  progress. 

Our  attention  is  engrossed  by  transactions  much  nearer  to  France  it- 
self. The  Rebellion  by  which  Flanders  had  continued  to  be  agitated 
nice  1379  had  shaken  Count  Louis  from  his  power;  and  the  great 
Oemmerdal  Cities,  leagued  together,  under  the  command  of  Philip 
von  Arteveldt  (a  son  of  that  James  whom  we  have  seen  fonnerly  die- 
tingoished  among  them),  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  in  a  battle  fought 
near  Bruges,  from  whkh  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  Count 

*  Froifiart,  vi.  o  3. 

t  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  Bonen  daring  the  XI V*^  eentury  seem  to  have  amply 
entitled  it  to  this  sppeUation.    M.  de  Sismondi,  xl.  375. 
.   {  ViUuret,  vi.  146. 

(  Oisnnone,  Storia  di  NapoH^  1.  zxiii.  c  3,  where  may  be  foand  a  defence  of  Joanna, 
wko  is  called  by  Angdo  of  Penigia,  **  a  famoas  and  ezodlent  contemporary  Doctor,** 
mmHmmOi  omore  del  ntonde,  ed  umea  hec  iFJiaiia,  most  holy,  an  honour  to  the 
world,  and  the  espedai  light  of  Italy. 
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McapM  diftt.  lU  Dokt  of  Dugobdy  waa  iidt  Ukidy  t6  be  «ii  imoMi* 
cemed  BpectaMr  of  thtoe  lefatm  of  bn  fiitberiu-kw^  tnd  on  MoeMag 
m  apj^eation  for  Mnatence^  he  repUed  in  eheractenetic  wordi,  **  My 
Lofd»  you  ehell  be  le-poMeiaed,  for  it  it  not  to  be  siippofled  xh$X  suoh 
•couudreb*  a»  are  now  in  Flanden  ahonld  govern  that  Coontry,  aa  ift 
that  oate  all  Knighthood  and  Gentility  may  be  deatroyed  and  pniled 
down,  and  oonaequently  all  Ghrisdanity  t."  Having  discreetly  aecuxvA 
the  ooadjtttonhip  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  with  whom,  since  Anjon's  do* 
parture  into  Italy,  he  shared  the  control  of  his  nephew,  he  so  contrived 
Uiat  Charies  hinuelf  should  suggest  an  alliance  with  the  Ck)unt  of  Flan* 
den,  and  he  thus  dexterously  avoided  the  chance  of  popular  odium  which 
might  have  attended  the  War  if  it  had  proved  unsuecessfol  (. 
•  Phihp  von  Arteveldt,  after  his  victory  at  Bruges,  laid  siege  to  Oudo* 
IMrde.  He  appears  in  many  respects  to  have  been  but  a  vulgar  Patriot^ 
intoxicated  by  success,  and  not  slow  to  clothe  himself  with  the  authority 
whioh  h^  had  stripped  from  the  Count.  He  assumed  the  title  ei  Rtfard 
or  Regent ;  and  during  his  residence  at  Bruges,  he  maintained  the  statt 
of  a  Pribce ;  employing  for  his  own  use  the  spoils  of  the  Palace,  the 
costly  furniture,  the  rich  plate,  and  the  glittering  jewels  which  had  been 
pillaged  during  its  sack,  and  heightening  the  magnificence  of  hie  baB« 
quets  by  rare  minstrelsy  $.  His  stud  of  horses  was  sumptuously  eita* 
bUahed,  and  in  hie  dress  he  affected  robes  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  fmh 
cious  lur,  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  by  the  Gount 
of  Hainault.  Of  B«ivenue  he  was  a  careful  purveyor  R,  and  the  sums 
lavished  on  his  pleasures  were  not  less  than  those  whioh  had  been  spent 
by  the  expelled  Gount  f  •  Pride  and  presumption  appear  to  have  marked 
his  unexpected  elevation ;  and  those  who  approached  him  in  Ids  bop* 
lowed  dignity,  &r  from  diseovering  talents  wldeh  qualified  hhn  either  Uft 
the  Gamp  or  the  Cabinet,  were  forcibly  reminded  that  the  narrowness  of 
his  education  had  restricted  him  when  young  to  ^  fishing  with  a  rod  ia 
the  Rivers  Scheldt  or  Lys*  *." 

In  te  single  attemjpt  which  Aiteveldt  made  at  diplomaey  hs  was  emi- 
hcntf y  unsueoessfoL  The  allianee  of  Eng^nd  was  obvioody  most  im« 
portent  to  liia  interasta,  and  iSbft  ancient  family  oonnexion  between  Ed* 
ward  III.  and  his  £sther,exclnsively  of  the  exiatii^  political circamstaness 
of  FkndsTs,  affiovdcd  facfittiea  far  negociatioiB.  Ncvertheleao,  when  the 
Deputiea  of  Ghent  iceetved  audience  from  the  GonnciL  of  Rq^cy  at 
Westminster^  they  preluded  theix  rnqvest  for  aid  by  a  demand  htde 
likely  to  secure  attention.    Two  hundred  thousand  pld  crowns  ft  had 


t  Froissart,  yi.  c;  22.      . 

X  The  thoughts  of  Charles  were  vi? idly  engrossed  by  this  his  first  isartiat  enter- 
prise.   We  hare  little  doubt  that  the  account  given  of  a  dream  wkich  induecd  him 
to  chuse  a  Flying  Hart  as  hia  device  is  true  in  the  maiiw    Id.  ibid,  c  24. 
.   i  Id.  ibid,  c  19,  80.  ii  Id.  ibid.  o.  21.  f  Id.  ibid.  a.  201. 

•  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  26.  1 1  The  old  crown,  7*  %d. 
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btm  adfaaoodby  JaxoMTTOii  Artevtldt  to  hnmti  the  u^gos  of  Tooroii 
iaido{Gal«]».  MvcbezpectttioaccHiUiieTtt  have  be«a  entertained  thftt 
this  flumejr,  nomiiiaQy  a  loan,  virtually  a  gift,  wofuld  be  repaid;  and  the 
li^ee  of  forty  yearts  during  which  it  had  been  unreclaimed,  eeemed  to 
have  fftfii^^W  the  obligation.  No  period  could  be  more  inopportune  ftr 
lettlement  than  a  minority ;  no  debton  less  inclined  to  discharge  an  ob» 
solete  bond,  than  were  the  uncles  of  Richard  II.  We  are  little  there* 
lore  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  after  '*  they  had 
beard  this  speech,  began  to  smile.''  As  soon  as  the  Envoys  had  with* 
drawn»  their  smile  increased  to  a  downright  laugh;  and  the  Embassy 
was  dismissed  with  fair  words,  but  without  the  payment  of  money,  and 
without  the  promise  of  troops. 

The  army  which  Charles  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Flanders  was 
inost  completely  appointed,  but  the  leaaon  was  very  far  advanced  before 
il  arrived  on  the  frontier  opposite  Comines.  The  Biver  Lys,  which  was 
fiot  any  where  fordable,  formed  the  boundary ;  and  although  die  JBodTs 
had  not  destroyed  the  piers  of  the  Bridge,  they  had  effectually  prevented 
all  transit  over  it  by  removing  the  planking ;  while  Pierre  Dubois  oocu;* 
pied  the  town  with  a  corps  of  1000  Flemings.  The  Constable  was  peiw 
pkxed,  but  the  Lord  of  St.  Py  and  some  other  native  Knights,  belter 
acquainted  with  the  Country,  having  procured  ropes,  and  two  or  du«e 
boats,  each  not  admitting  above  ten  armed  men,  employed  their  time  so 
well,  that  before  nightfall  they  had  transported  to  tl^  Flemish  bank 
about  400  gentlemen.  They  were  the  flower  of  the  Camp*,  for  *^  not 
one  varlet  was  su£Sered  to  pass."  The  Flemings,  who  had  not  perceived 
this  movement,  were  astonished  when  this  gallant  band  emerged  from 
some  alder  trees,  under  cover  of  which  they  had  formed ;  but  they  fore* 
boie  from  attack  till  the  morning,  confident  in  their  own  superiority  of 
numbers  and  of  position.  Clisson,  meanwhile,  who  was  in  great  anguish 
of  heart  on  account  of  the  imminent  hasard  to  which  the  bravest  warriors 
in  his  army  had  thus  unadvisedly  exposed  themsdves,  cursed  the  madness 
of  the  enterprise,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve  them,  by  repair* 
ing  the  Bridge.  He  gave  fiill  leave  of  passage  to  all  who  were  able  to 
affeetit,  and  some  of  his  Knights  and  Squires  were  so  eager  to  join  their 
eeasrades  in  the  advanced  poet  ai  honour,  that  they  tried  to  form  a  road 
on  their  targets;  and  although  they  fsikd  in  their  main  attenpl,  they 
distracted  the  atlentkm  of  the  Flemings.  The  nif^t  was  long,  cold,  and 
rainy ;  yet  the  Gentlemen  of  France  who,  during  its  many  dreary  bourse 
had  stood  ande  deep  in  a  marsh,  under  heavy  armour,  and  withool  any 
refreshment,  were  on  the  alert  at  day-break,  when  "  the  Barons  of  new 

■*  Froistart  puts  a  lamentation  into  the  month  of  De  Clisson,  from  which  we  leam 
the  names  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this  most  adventurous  enterprise.  ^  Ah  I  Sir 
iioais  de  Sanovfv,  I  thought  you  more  temperate  and  better  taught  than  I  now 
MS  yen  are.  .  .  .Ah!  Kohan;  ah!  Laval;  ah!  Rieuz;  ah!  B«aumanoir;  ahl 
IioagiMvittei  ahl  Rodifort;  ah!  Maimy;  ah!  Malestroit;  ah!  Conversant.*  Ibid. 
c35. 
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date,"  as  in  deriribn  they  termed  their  ettomieB,  taarclied  down  toitie 
attack.  The  Flemings,  terrified  by  the  chiyabotui  war-criefi,  thd  fimi 
attitude,  and  the  sharp  lances  of  their  opponents,  speedily  took  to  ffight,' 
and  firing  Comines  in  their  retreat,  attempted  to  rally  in  the  open  ^laitt 
behind  it.  By  that  time,  howeyer,  the  Constable  had  efifected  his  pas- 
sage, and  falling  upon  the  remainder  of  the  already-defeated  Boors,  ht 
put  about  6000  of  them  to  the  sword. 

This  bold  action  which,  as  Froissart  justly  observes,  must  be  held 
^  by  all  men  of  understanding,  as  a  deed  of  superior  valour  and  enter- 
prise," was  followed  by  the  immediate  submission  of  YpnSs  and  ot 
almost  all  Maritime  Flanders.  Arteveldt,  leaving  only  a  corps  of  ob« 
servation  before  Oudenarde,  took  post  with  50,000  men  between  Mont 
d*Or  and  Rosebecque,  and  there  awaited  the  advance  of  the  French.  One 
of  his  flanks  was  protected  by  a  dyke,  the  other  by  a  grove,  ^  and  in 

front  was  so  good  a  hedge,  that  he  could  not  easily  be  at* 
Nov.  m.    tacked."     The  ground  chosen  speaks  more  favourably  for 

his  military  talents  than  does  the  report  of  the  Chronicler^ 
who,  throughout,  blames  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  But  the  disaster 
at  Rosebecque  seems  less  justly  attributable  to  Arteveldt^s  presumption^ 
than  to  the  impatience  of  his  followers.  The  Flemings  stood  to  arms  as 
hour  before  dawn,  under  a  thick  and  frosty  mist,  till  chilled  by  inaction 
they  clamorously  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  charge,  or  at  least  to  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  rising  ground  of  Mont  d*Or.  When  Clisson  was 
informed  that  they  had  spontaneously  quitted  a  post  from  which  they 
could  not  have  been  easily  dislodged,  he  anticipated  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  lifting  his  beaver,  and  bowing  low  from  his  horse  to  the  King, 
he  gave  signal  for  battle,  adding  at  the  same  time,  **  Sire,  rejoice,  these 
'people  are  our  own."  Arteveldt,  untrained  to  the  theory  of  War,  and 
therefore  unable  to  vary  his  tactics  with  the  variation  of  circumstances, 
empirically  relied  upon  a  manoeuvre  which  had  given  him  victory  a(t 
Bruges ;  and  ordered  its  repetition.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  nii^^ 
thousand  Ghenteis  (the  troops  in  whom  he  had  moat  confidence)  closely 
linked  together  in  one  compact  mass,  he  ordered  his  whole  army  to  masreh 
straight  forward  upon  the  hostile  line.  The  assailants  were  covered  id 
their  advance  by  a  discharge  from  bombards  and  crosa-bows,  and  as  Uicy 
<<  came  on  with  vigour,  and  pushed  with  shoulders  and  breasts  like  en- 
raged wild  boars,  they  were  so  strongly  interlaced  one  with  the  other, 
that  they  could  not  be  broken,  nor  their  ranks  forced."  All  quarter^ 
unless  to  the  King  himself,  had  been  forbidden,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  entire  Aristocracy  of  France  might  thus  be  destroyed  at  a  single 
swoop*.    The  standard  was  entrusted  to  an  Amazon  of  evil  reputation,  a 

*  Je  veux  qu'on  ivt  toui,  ditoit  Arteveli,  «i  ct  n*eii  Roi  de  Fnmce^  je  le  itm/m  «► 
porter  par  ce  qye  ee  iCett  qu*fiH  enfant ;  pn  /m  dmi  pardonner  ;iln€  seaii  ce  qt^ii/mtf  ii 
va  aimi  quon  le  mine  ;  fiovt  le  mmrrtmt  a  Gand  oprendre  a  paHtr  Fkmmad^  VJilM% 
vi.  157,  from  a  MS.  Chromic^  in  ilia  BibHaiki^  du  Rei,  n.  10207. 
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^gi9K[ion  follower  of  the  camp»  named  Marie  Jetrud*  wlio  pretended  thai 
abe  bad  received  aapeniatand  aaauTanoe  of  complete  victory,  provided  aho 
CQidd  draw  tbe  firat  French  blood*.  To  withatand  thia  denae  phalanx 
icaj»  impoaaibkyand  the  French  centre  waa  driven  in  with  aome  loaa;  but 
the  wioga  cloaed  at  the  moment,  and  surrounded  the  unwieldy  cobmm, 
which  preaented  only  a  aingle  front  and  moved  but  in  one  direction.  Ita 
flanka  were  utterly  defencekaa,  and  the  outermoat  filea  preaaing  towards 
^  centre,  in  order  to  eac^)e  the  atrokea  which  they  were  unable  to 
Wiurd,  threw  their  comradea  into  irretrievable  confuaion ;  ao  that  far  more 
periabed  by  being  trampled  under  foot,  than  were  alain  by  the  lance  or 
the  battle-axe.  "  There  was  a  large  and  high  mound  of  Flemiah 
cprpaea,  yet  never  waa  there  aeen  ao  little  bloodahed  while  ao  great  num* 
bera  were  killed  t." 

Th^  £ftte  of  the  whole  army  waa  decided  by  thia  one  fidlure ;  for  the 
rear,  upon  perceiving  the  discomfiture  of  the  van,  endeavoured  to  aave  it- 
aelf  by  flight.  The  rout  waa  general  and  complete,  not  more  dian  half 
an  hour  I  elapsed  from  the  commencement  to  the  doae  of  the  battle,  in 
which  the  Heralds  announced  that,  exduaivdy  of  the  slaughter  in  pur- 
auit,  25,000  Fkminga  were  counted  dead  on  the  field.  The  Ghenteia 
perished  to  a  man ;  and  the  body  of  Arteveldt  himaelf  waa  found,  in  a 
ditch  in  which  he  had  been  amothered,  without. a  wound.  The  King, 
who  had  offered  lOO.livrea  for  ita  discovery,  looked  at  it  for  aonxe  time.; 
and  it  ia  aaid.that  afterwarda  it  waa  hanged  contumelioualy  on  a  tree§. 

Fifteen  daya  were  spent  in  Courtrai,  which  the  conquerors  entered 
without  resistance  on  the  morning  after  their  victory.  Charlea  from  the 
first  appears  to  have  devoted  that  miaerable  town  to  deatruction ;  and 
aince  he  forbade  the  plunder  of  Brugea  and  apared  Toomai  which  weie 

.  *  Fiiiofti,  iv.  167. 

i-  We  hftva  paiaed  over  in  ttlenoe  the  Armorum  sonitmt  ^  as  if  ihere  had  been  a 
great  Tourhament,'*  which  disturbed  Arteveldt'i  dumben  on  the  night  preceding 
tte  battle.  *<  The  damsel  from  Ghent,  whom  Philippe  carried  with  him  on  this  ex- 
pedition a»  hie  sweetheart)''  attributed  it  to  the  French ;  bnt  there  were  others, 
TDove  knowing  in  those  matters,  '<  who  said  it  was  the  Devils  in  Hell  running  ai)d 
iandng  about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  to  be,  for  the  abundance  of  prey  they 
akpected.*'  Froissart^  yi.  c  41.  The  same  writer  informs  us  that  the  sun  shone 
forth  brightly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  Oriflamme  was  unfurled,  and  that  a 
white  Dove,  after  flying  many  times  round  the  King's  battalions,  at  last  perched 
upon  one  of  his  banners.    C  44. 

t  FraliMurt,  fL  45. 

§  It  is  probably,  by  an  error  of  the  Press  that  tm  francs  are  mentioned  by  IC.  de 
6ismondi  as  the  sum  offered  for  the  discovery  of  Arteveldt's  bod^«  But  if  ever  the 
body  was  found  aod  any  indignities  were  in  truth  inflicted  upon  it,  it  by  no  means 
appears  that  so- unworthy  a  revenge  was  authorised  by  a  command  from  Charles. 
Proissart  certainly  does  not  imply  this.  Meyer  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  body 
was  found ;  Cadaver  tjta  alii  farcee  datum,  alii  nunquam  itwemtum  /ttiate  mcmorani, 
Jmnal.  FUmd,  idii.  p.  190.  Oudegherst  is  altogether  silent.  Juvenal  des  Ursins 
(p*  30)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  by  the  aid  of  a 
Fleming  bitm  navri  el  hieuS  qui  eilaii  un  tUs  prineipatuc  Capiiainet,  and  who  having  re* 
fiased  any  attention  to  his  wounds,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  with  of  the  King 
lliat  they  should  be  bound  up,  died  soon  afterwards.  Yet  Juvenal|  amid  these  de* 
teUii  no  where  ipeaks  of  the  indignity. 


•qvally  at  hn  mercy,  there  probably  were  good  reaionfl  for  thit  exercise  of 
•everity,  although  the  avowed  pretert  may  be  thought  lomewhat  fancifhl. 
It  was  aaid  that  500  French  Knighta  had  perished  in  a  battle  lost  under 
ita  walls  by  Robert  d' Artois  fourscore  years  before ;  and  that  their  golden 
spurs  were  still  suspended  as  trophies  in  one  of  the  Churches  of  the  City< 
A  more  probable  cause  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  seditious  Corre- 
spondence between  the  Butgesses  in  Courtrai,  and  the  insurgents  at 
Paris  *.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  town  was  committed  to  the  flames  on  the 
King's  departure,  and  the  pillage  was  unirersal.  The  Count  of  Flanders 
in  Tain  supplicated  for  grace;  the  King  sternly  refused,  and  Louis  waa 
£un  to  keep  silence.  Whole  waggon-loads  of  valuabks  were  transported 
to  France ;  and,  even  in  our  own  days,  the  well-known  dock  conveyed  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  Dijon,  and  at  that  time  considered  a  miracle  of 
Art,  remains  there  as  a  memorial  of  the  derastation  to  which  h6  con- 
tributed. 

Ohent  was  the  first  City  which  recovered  from  panic  The  moment  for 
its  reduction  was  irrecoverably  lost  while  Charles  lingered  at  Courtrai; 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  wish,  the  rains  and  the  arrival  rf 
winter  warned  his  more  experienced  Generals  that  the  season  for  military 
operations  was  elosed.  Disbanding  therefore  all  but  his  Normans,  his 
Bretons,  and  his  Picards,  the  troops  most  distinguished  for  their  ferodty, 
he  retraced  his  steps  in  order  to  chastise  his  Capital. 
The  irritation  excited  in  the  King  by  former  seditions  and  by  intelli^ 

gence  of  continued  secret  disafiection  which  reached  him 
A.D.  1883.  daily  in  the  course  of  his  Flemish  expedition  f,  was  mate* 

liaUy  heightened  by  an  indiscreet  act  of  the  Parisians  on  his 
Feb.  8.    return.    Pretending  to  show  how  large  a  force  they  could 

muster  for  the  Royal  disposal,  but  meaning,  no  doubt,  in 
reality  to  strike  intimidation  by  the  display,  they  armed  upwards  of 
90,000  men,  who  were  arranged  **  in  a  handsome  battalion,  prepared  aa 
for  instant  combat,*'  on  the  side  of  Montmartre.  **  See"  said  the 
Lords  whom  the  King  had  sent  in  advance,  '*  the  insolence  of  this  mob. 
If  they  had  gathered  thus  to  serve  in  Flanders,  they  would  have  done 
well."  Others  expressed  just  surprise  that  they  should  be  encountered 
by  an  army,  at  a  moment  in  which  they  had  expected  a  congratulatory 
procession.  After  some  parley  with  the  Constable,  who  was  not  back- 
ward in  expressing  disapprobation,  this  militia  withdrew. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  manifesting  the  Royal  displeasure.   Chailea 

with  a  sufficient  body-guard  repaired  to  his  Palace,  but  his 
Feb.  11.    main  army  was  so  disposed  as  to  surround  the  walls  of  the 

City.    The  gates  were  taken  from  their  hinges,  in  order  to 

*Tt  Is  plain  from  Froisnart  (▼!.  c.  39)  that  the  maleoontenti  at  Paris  were 
•ftxionslr  looking  for  the  success  of  the  Fleminipi. 

f  It  had  been  reported  that  the  intuf^g;enta  designed  to  pull  down  the  Castles  of  the 
LoQTre,  of  La  Beaut^  at  Vinoennes,  and  all  other  fortified  hoases  in  the  neixh* 
boorkood  of  Paris,  Id.  ibid. 


•And  ready  ingrew  for  eavilry ;  the  chaine  and  beams  which  had  been 
prepared  to  barricade  the  atreeti  were  carefully  lemoyed,  and  a  general 
auirender  of  arma  wai  required.  In  these  precautions  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  blame ;  they  were  prompted  by  self-defence,  and  regard  fot 
the  peace  of  a  great  Capital  sufficiently  justifies  them. 

Bat  the  abuse  of  power  followed  closely  upon  its  attainment ;.  and  ae« 
eording  to  the  report  even  of  Froissart  himself  (a  writer  never  iavourabla 
to  the  popular  cause),  boundless  extortion  and  tyranny  succeeded  tha 
triumph  of  the  Aristocracy.  So  panic-stricken  were  the  Citizens  that 
^  during  three  days  none  dared  to  venture  out  of  doots,  nor  to  open  a 
window  *."  The  wealthy  were  heavily  fined,  so  Aat  there  was  exacted 
V  to  the  profit  of  the  King,  his  uncles,  and  Ministers,  the  sum  pf 
400,000  francs;  in  addition  were  levied  subsidies,  aides,  gabelkai 
Ibuages,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  penny,  and  many  other  vexations  t«*' 
The  odious  names  of  these  imposts  condemn  them  without  any  need  of 
comment.  But  the  thirst  for  veugeance  demanded  blood  as  well  ai 
plunder.  **  The  King  and  his  Council  arrested  and  threw  into  prison 
whatever  persons  they  pleased ;  many  were  drowned,  many  others  weri 
beheaded}.  The  fate  of  Jean  de  Martts,  the  King's  Advocate-General| 
appears  to  have  excited  peoulisr  surprise  and  compassion ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  personal  enmity  of  Uie  Royal  Dukes.  At 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  after  a  long  and  an  unblamed  life,  spent 
in  the  public  service  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  ha  was  adjudged 
to  the  scaffold ;  and  received  the  ambiguous  distinction  of  a  higher  seat 
than  those  allotted  to  the  tw^ve  companions  in  suAring  who  shared  the 
same  fatal  cart.  When  the  executioner,  having  performed  his  office  on 
the  other  victims,  approached  De  M arftts  and  ordered  him,  in  tha 
customary  form,  to  implore  pardon  for  his  crimes  from  the  King,  the 
dying  veteran  answered  in  the  following  touching  words :  **  I  have  served 
hia  great-grandfather  King  Philip,  King  John  his  grandfather,  and 
King  Charles  his  father,  faithfully  and  loyally ;  and  never  did  thosa 
three  Kings  find  halt  with  me ;  nor  would  this  King  have  done  so,  if  he 
had  arrived  at  the, wisdom  and  age  of  Manhood.  I  firmly  believe  that 
in  my  condemnation  he  is  not  any  ways  culpable.  I  have  not  therefore 
ai^  cause  to  beg  his  mercy ;  but  from  God  alone  shall  I  beg  it,  and  that 
He  would  forgive  all  my  sins  §.'*  Protestations  of  innocence  uttered  am 
the  scaffold  do  not  often  merit  belief,  but  there  is  a  calmness  and  absence 
ef  bravado  in  this  short  speech  which  forcibly  persuadca  us  that  the  sen- 
tence of  De  Merits  was  undeserved  and  iniqnitoua. 

At  Rouen,  at  Ch&lons,  at  Mames,  at  Rheims,  at  Sens  and  at  Orleans, 
similar  scenes  were  exhibited;  nor  does  vengeance  appear  to  have  been 

•  Froiuart,  ri.  e.  48.  f  Id.  ibid. 

}  Id.  e.  49,  An  odious  mutibtion  ia  mentionsd  by  Waltinghtni.  <*  He  cat  off  the 
right  arms  of  thoM  who  had  opposed  him  by  force,  and  as  a  badge  of  perpetual  in- 
famy, ordered  tha  amputated  Umbi  to  be  husg  round  the  necks  of  the  offenden." 

§  Froisiart,  vi.  c.  49. 
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glutted  till  Flandenagato  aflsumed  a  postnre  of  defiance.  'TheGbanUn 
had  nominated  Francois  Ackermann  successor  to  Arteveldt;  and  tbey  had 
found  him  an  active  and  a  successful  leader,  under  whose  guidance  the 
capture  of  Ardenbourg,  and  the  ravage  of  the  districts  of  Alost,  of  Dender* 
mond  and  of  Oudenarde  in  some  measure  diminished  the  hitter  remem- 
brance of  the  defeat  at  Rosebecque.  England  still  hesitated  in  forming 
a  National  alliance ;  but  the  zeal  of  superstition  furnished  aid  from  that 
Country  which  Political  discretion  might  have  continued  to  refuse.  The 
Schism  in  the  Church  still  raged  with  undiminished  virulence,  and  France 
and  England  espoused  opposite  Pretenders  to  the  Tiara.  Urban,  whom 
his  opponents  called  in  matters  of  Faith  a  dog*,  retorted  the  foul  title 
upon  Clement;  and  he  saw  no  surer  means  of  crushing  bis  adversary, 
than  by  preaching  a  Crusade  against  him  among  the  English.  He  began 
by  bribing  the  avarice  of  the  Nobles  through  the  impost  of  a  Tenth  upon 
the  Cleigy,  and  he  then  appealed  to  the  credulity  of  the  People  at  laxge 
by  a  lavi^  promise  of  Indulgences.  So  brisk  was  the  market  for  Par- 
dons that  in  the  single  Diocese  of  London  *'  a  large  Gascony  tun  full  of 
money  was  collected ;"  and  '*  no  persons  of  either  sex  thought  they 
should  end  the  year  happily,  nor  have  any  chance  of  entering  Paradise 
if  they  did  not  give  handsomely  to  the  expedition  as  pure  alms."  The 
sum  in  which  the  English  thus  cheerfully  taxed  themselves,  during  the 
Winter  and  the  ensuing  Lent,  is  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs. 

The  single  condition  which  Urban  stipulated  in  return  for  the  Abso- 
lution which  he  unsparingly  dispensed  was  that  he  might  nominate 
a  Churchman  to  command  the  expedition ;  [and  he  knew  that  England 
contained  a  Clerical  Paladin  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Not  long 
before,  Henry  le  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  only  eight 
lances  and  of  a  very  small  body  of  archers,  had  seized  the  ringleaders  in 
a  popular  insurrection  at  Newmarket;  and  afterwards  armed  to  the  very 
teeth,  wearing  a  steel  skull-cap,  brandishing  a  double-edged  sword,  and 
spurring  his  charger  over  a  palisaded  intrenchment,  he  completely  routed 
the  followers  of  Jack  Straw,  who,  not  content  with  spreading  sedition 
through  his  Diocese,  had  ventured  to  offer  him  battle  at  North  Walshamt. 
To  this  martial  Prekte,  still  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  courage,  Urban  intrusted  the  guidance  of  the  Crusade. 

Six  hundred  men  at  arms  and  about  fifteen  hundred  infimtry  pro- 
ceeded under  the  Bishop  to  Calais,  and  among  these  troops 

April  — .  were  numbered  some  of  the  adventurers  most  distinguished 

in  the  military  annals  of  the  times;  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  Sir 

Thomas  Trivet,  and  others  not  inferior  in  notoriety.     The  object  of 

Urban  was  to  overthrow  the  Clementists,  that  of  the  English  Regency, 

which  had  assisted  in  the  outfit,  to  attack  the  French  in  Picardy ;  but 

*  Froissart,  vl.  c61.  f  Wsltlnafhsm,  283. 
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the  Bishop  had  different  views ;  he  contended  that  Picardy  ^ii^as  an  ex- 
hftuated  field,  which  offered  no  promise  of  hooty;  that  although  the 
Coant  of  Flanders  and  his  followers  were  Urbanists  like  themselves, 
nevertheless  that  the  King  of  France,  who  had  waged  war  in  the  Flemish 
territory,  was  a  Clementist ;  and  therefore  that  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Gl'usade  would  be  fulfilled,  by  at  once  opening  a  campaign  in  that 
Country.  The  reasoning,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether  conclusive ;  bat 
it  was  strengthened  by  the  plunder  of  Gravelines  upon  which  the  Cru- 
saders directed  their  march,  and  which  they  took  by  assault  Stores 
and  provisions  were  found  abundantly  in  that  town  which  had  never 
contemplated  an  attack ;  and  so  richly  provided  were  its  stables  (which 
the  French  had  stocked  with  a  fleet  and  generous  breed),  that  a  horse 
was  to  be  purchased  for  a  shilling*. 

Dunkirk  was  the  next  conquest ;  and  under  its  walls  the  Crusaders 
obtained  a  success  which,  on  account  of  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  was  confidently  attributed  to  Divine  aidt.  Thirty  May  25. 
thousand  Maritime  Flemings,  who  adhered  to  their  Count, 
gave  battle  to  the  English  host  which  in  all  did  not  exceed  ^st  thousand 
men;  and  among  them,  if  we  trust  Walsingham's  report,  many  must 
have'  been  quite  new  to  arms.  "  There,''  says  the  Monk,  evidently 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  exercising  his  lash  upon 
the  Seculars,  "  there  Rectors  and  Vicars,  who  had  been  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  Absolution,  learned  to  estimate  the  sweets  of  a  snug  home- 
stead ;  there  Canons  acknowledged  the  value  of  obedience ; '  there  many 
begging  Friars  discovered  that  there  are  tasks  more  difficult  than  to 
solicit  alms  in  one's  own  native  Country  {."  Twelve  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  only  seten  of  the  Crusaders  were  slain  in  this  engagement.  Who, 
if  he  l)eUeves  this  report,  can  doubt  therefore  that  "  all  Ages  must  attri- 
hute  the  victory  to  the  manifest  interposition  of  Heaven  ?"  and  that 
**  everything  concurred  to  prove  how  pleasing  in  its  sight  was  the  holy 
enterprise  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  § !" 

The  Ghenters  readily  accepted  the  overture  of  a  General  who  had  been 
tiius  successful,  and  joined  the  Bishop's  army.  Throngs  of  fresh  Pilgrims 
also  from  England  crowded  his  ranks  when  he  imdertook  the  siege  of 
Ypres ;  but  the  new  comers  proved  tor  the  most  part  an  encumbrance 
rather  than  an  aid.  They  were  a  motley  band,  formed  of  untrained  pea- 
sants, idle  servants,  and  runaway  apprentices  irom  London,  who  allured 
by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  booty  to  be  gained  in  the  Flemish  War, 
exported  nothing  besides  the  red  crosses  on  their  caps,  and  the  red  scab- 
bards to  their  swords,  and  hoped  to  return  home  in  possession  of  un- 
counted treasure.  When  the  Bishop  perceived  that  his  substance  was 
likely  to  be  wasted  by  this  useless  train  (60,000  of  whom  had  already 
applied  for  arms  and  keep),  he  forbade  his  agents  in  England  from 

•  Walsingham,  299.  f  Id.  300.  t  Id.  ibid.  §  Id.  301. 
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a£fbrdiog  transport  to  any  but  the  able-bodied  and  the  wdlraecoutred ; 
all  others  were  to  be  asked  why  they  presented  themselves  without 
equipments ;  to  bo  reprimanded  for  wishing  to  consume  supplies  which 
scarcely  sufficed  for  those  who  could  contribute  military  service;  and  to 
be  advised  for  the  future  to  sit  at  ease  over  their  flesh-pots  at  home  *• 
This  counsel  was  angrily  received  by  those  who  had  been  prompted  to 
emigrate  by  dread  of  starvation ;  and  the  Bishop  was  greatly  blamed, 
although  from  terror  of  his  power  the  murmurings  were  secret. 
The  representetionB  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  easily  persuaded  Charles  VI.  that  he  was  pledged 

Aug.  — .  in  honour  to  complete  the  great  work  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Rosebecque ;  and  the  siege  of  Ypr<li  was  hastily 
broken  up  as  soon  as  the  allies  learned  that  sixteen  thousand  horse  and 
sixty  thousand  foot  had  arrived  at  Arras.  The  Ghenters  retired  to  their 
own  City,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  fell  back  upon  Oravelinesfi  and 
another  part  of  the  English  force  attempted  the  defence  first  of  Bergues, 
afterwards  of  Bourbourg.  The  latter  Town  waa  most  gallantly  main- 
tained, and  the  Bretons  who  first  attempted  to  storm  it  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  reader  of  Walsingham  might  suppose  him- 
self employed  on  the  pages  of  Vegetius  or  of  Polybins,  when  he  ia 
informed  of  engines  shod  with  iron  and  terminating  in  hooks,  which, 
either  hoisted  the  astonished  besiegers  over  the  ramparts  to  be  slaughtered 
like  cattle,  or  precipitated  them  with  grievous  falls  into  the  miry  ditch, 
below.  The  French,  who  made  a  second  effort  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Bretons,  were  met  by  different  weapons ;  heated  spits  were  thrust  down 
from  the  walla,  and  the  hands  which  grasped  them  unwittingly  were  at 
once  disabled.  The  killed  in  this  encounter  amounted  to  500,  among 
whom  was  a  Mar^chal,  and  Clisaon  himself  was  badly  wounded.  The 
King  declared  that  they  were  Devils  and  not  men  who  had  employed 
such  inventions  against  a  Christian  army ;  and  yielding  to  the  arguments 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretany,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dogged 
bravery  of  the  English,  he  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  town  (a 
third  of  it  having  been  burned  in  the  assault)  was  surrendered,  and  the 
garrison  permitted  to  withdraw  with  arms,  horses  and  baggage,  and  aa 
much  property  as  they  were  able  to  convey. 

•  V^ilfinglism,  302. 

t  There  it  a  ▼mrifttiim  hoe  between  V^altingfaam  and  Froiitsrt.  The  ktler 
ascribes  the  defence  of  Bergues  to  Sir  Hugh  Calverley^nto  whose  mouth  he  puU 
expressions  condemnatory  of  the  Bishop,  vi.  c  61.  Walsingham,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  noticing  a  dispute  between  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Thomas  TriTet  and  the 


other  leaders,  adds, ''  the  Bishop  retreated,  and  with  all  haste  began  his  march  to  his 
own  town  of  Graveling,  togetner  with  Sir  Hugh  Calverlev,  who  was  an  inse- 
parable comrade  and  faithful  partner  in  all  his  straits.''  303.   And  again,  after 


the  capitulation  of  Bourbourg,  he  says  that  the  French  army  marched  to  the  town 
of  Graveling,  in  which  were  sUtioned  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley,  304. 
Walsingham  is  lilcely  to  have  been  better  informed  than  Froissart  of  the  more* 
ments  of  the  English.  The  Pel,  de  St,  Dcni$  never  mentions  the  Bishop  of  Nor* 
wich,  and  attributes  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
at  that  time,  however,  did  not  bear  a  higher  title  than  Earl  of  Buckingham. 
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Ezperienoa  thus  dearly  purcbaaed  at  Bourbourg  forbade  a  similar 
attempt  upon  Grayelinea ;  and  tbe  Bisbop  replied  to  a  lummona  tbat  be 
beld  tbe  town  aa  mucb  for  tbe  Pope  aa  for  tbe  King  of  England,  and  tbat 
be  bad  expended  large  suma  in  repairing  its  fortifications.    Tbe  Frencb 
offered  15,000  marka  as  an  indemnity;  and  tbe  Bisbop,  baying  ascer* 
tained  tbat  it  waa  idle  to  bope  for  relief  from  England*,  negociated  for  tbe 
undisturbed  re-embarkation  of  bis  troops,  razed  tbe  walls  as  tbe  terms  of 
tbe  Treaty  required,  but  declined  tbe  proffered  money  from  a  knowledge 
tbat  tbe  acceptance  of  it  would  displease  tbe  Council  of  Regency.    Tbe 
Frencb  army,  no  longer  confronted  by  an  enemy,  etacuated 
Flanders ;  and  Conferencea  in  wbicb  a  Truce  was  arranged   Sept.  22. 
were  not  long  afterwards  opened  at  Lelingben.    John  of 
Gaunt  or  Gbent,  wbo  represented  England,  refused  any  terms  from 
wbicb  tbe  Burgbers  of  bis  native  City  were  to  be  excluded ;  and  some 
writers  bave  affirmed  tbat  a  dispute  upon  tbis  point  arose  between  tbe 
Duke  of  Berri  and  tbe  Count  of  Flanders,  tbe  latter  of  wbom  yebe- 
mendy  refused  to  accord  any  grace  to  bis  rebellious  subjects.    It  baa 
been  added  tbat  beated  words  occaaioned  a  personal  conflict,  in  wbicb 
tbe  Duke  of  Berri  plunged  bis  dagger  to  tbe  Count's  beart    Tbat  tbe 
deatb  of  tbe  Count  occurred  at  tbis  time  is  certain ;  altbougb  tbe  man* 
ner  of  it  may  be  doubtful  f:  it  removed  tbe  sole  obstacle 
wbicb  prevented  the  signature  of  tbe  Truce ;  wbicb  with  full  a.  n.  1384. 
benefit  of  its  conditions  to  tbe  Gbenters  was  immediately    Jan.  20. 
concluded. 

*  The  ULing  rseeired  the  Bishop's  application  for  assistance  while  he  was  at  snp^ 
per  at  Daventry,  and  pushing  asida  the  table,  he  rose  with  all  manner  of  haste  and 
fury ;  he  rode  post  all  night,  as  if  he  intended  to  kill  the  King  of  France ;  knocked 
np  the  Abbot  of  8t.  Alban's,  in  order  to  borrow  a  horse,  which  he  never  returned; 
and  having  gone  to  bed  on  his  arrival  at  Westminster— slept  off  all  his  valorous  in- 
tentions, Walsingham,  306.  Tbe  Temporals  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  were 
afterwards  confiscated,  under  a  pretext  that  he  had  disobeyed  a  Royal  mandate  re* 
calling  him  from  Flanders,    Id,  307. 

t  H.  de  Sismondi  (xi.  432)  believes  the  story  of  this  assassination,  and  draws  an 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  from  the  mysterious  silence  of  contemporaries,  and 
from  the  prodigies  which  they  record.  Juvenal  des  Ursins  (40)  and  the  Rei.  de 
Si,  Demt,  1.  iii«  c.  6,  p.  84,  certainly  give  an  account  of  a  violent  whirlwind  which 
occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  Count's  death,  and  the  former  adds,  doni  pitttienn 
gtnM  dimieni  ee  que  bon  leur  aemhloUu  The  similar  tempest  which  accompanied  the 
death  of  Cromwell  in  like  manner  occasioned  much  idle  talk,  but  it  never  created  a 
suspicion  that  ha  was  murdered.  Villaret  (vi.  173)  draws  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion from  the  silence  of  contemporaries.  Froistart  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  funeral  ceremony,  but  merely  says  that  the  Count  waa  taken  ill  and  died, 
Jan.  20,  1384. 

The  two  authorities  upon  which  belief  appears  to  be  chiefly  founded  are  Meseray 
and  Meyer.  The  former  in  his  Grande  Hiatm're,  ii.  618,  has  the  following  passage. 
Le  ^emre  de  /a  mart  de  ce  Camie  miriie  Lenoir  part  en  cetle  Hitioire,  Pierre  ColinH 
dam  ion  Livre  ilet  Seigneur*  d^Enguien  dii  que  Jean  Due  de  Berri  d  fage  de  60  ohm 
Spouta  laJiUe  du  Comte  de  Breiagne  qui  n*avoit  que  douee  ana  f  ei  que  ce  Due  eeiant  d 
Smnci  Omer  twee  »on  /rere  le  Due  de  Bourgogncf  entra  en  dispute  avec  Lauit  Comie 
de  Flandree  $ur  la  mouvanee  de  Bculogne,  le  Comie  pretendani  qu>l/e  etioH  m6uvante 
de  son  Comii  de  F/andree  ei  le  Due  nictnt  «e  tnit  en  telle  cofere  qa^il  jeita  ta  dague 
conire  le  Cotnu,  qui  mourut  iroiijour*  aprit  de  m  btetmre» 

Meieray,  however,  seems  to  have  changed  his  opinion  at  a  later  period.    In  his 
Abr6gi  Chronologiquej  iii,  126,  he  attributes  the  Count*s  death  entirely  to  natural 
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The  King  t^tutned  to  hU  Cftpit&K  and  there  soon  afterwards  learned 
the  entire  discomfiture  and  death  of  his  uncle  of  Anjou  in  Italy. 
Charles  III.  by  discreetly  abstaining  from  battle  which  his  competitor 
was  anxious  to  provoke,  had  allowed  the  inyading  forces  to  waste  away 
in  inaction.  So  destitute  was  the  Duke  of  Aigou  at  the  moment  oi  his 
death)  tfaat  nothing  remained  to  him  of  the  plunder  of  Beaute-sur-Manie 
but  a  single  silver-cup ;  even  his  wardrobe  had  been  sacrificed  in  ord^ 
to  pxof  ide  for  the  necessities  of  his  followers ;  and  that  Prince^  who  had 
ever  been  distinguished  for  tbe  richness  of  his  attire»  pos- 

Oct  10.    seased  only  one  embroidered  surcoat*,  when  his  days  were 
terminated  by  a  fever  at  Biseglio  near  Ban.    His  two  sons 
Louis  and  Charles  were  infants  at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  and  were 
little  likely  to  obtain  aid  from  either  of  their  uncles  in  France. 

The  Duke  of  Berri  was  employed  in  filling  his  own  coffers  by  com- 
pleting the  exhaustion  of  Languedoc ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  secunng 
the  territories  to  which  he  had  become  heir  by  the  death  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  his  father4n-law.  A  double  nuptial  alliance  which  he  ooQ- 
tracted  with  the  reigning  Family  of  Bavaria  t  in  order  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  the  Netherlands,  led  to  the  marriage  of  the  King  also  with  a 
Princess  of  that  House ;  and  through  an  intrigue  of  the  Duchess  of  Bra- 
bant }  (a  Matron  eminently  skilful  in  matrimonial  diplomacy),  it  was 
contrived  that  Charles  should  become  deeply  enamoured  of  Isabella, 
a  daughter  of  Duke  Stephen  11.  to  whom,  in  the  division  of  terri- 
tory which  had  been  made  with  his  two  brothers,  the  share  of  Tngolstadt 
had  fallen.  Some  preliminaries,  most  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  indispensable  to  the  marriage  of  a 

causes ;  to  tme  maladit  increased  by  chagrin  at  the  devastation  of  his  Coontry.  He 
adds^-p««#<«ifre  eatoU^i  bieati  au  ooBvr  de  oe  ^e  it  Due  ds  Berry  httf  avoii  trpt^oki 
moec  de»  paroUi  fort  injuna$tet  que  ta  vengeance  cpiniAtre  eetait  la  omm  de  tout  tn 
malheurt, 

Meyer  writes  as  follows : — Eh  diteordim  eonirooertia  proetttit,  tit  puffumem  mmm 
BituHm  Ladeviet  in  peetut  pr^ioertt;  aeoidit  id  dit  fetto  Epipkanitt  Doatim,  eoqme  ex 
vulnere  tertio  pott  die  Ludovictu  Mit.  Addam  verba  Uaiiica  ex  Ckromoo  qaodam 
WMnttteripto,  ^'  Le  Qmte  Ltyt  morut  k  Sainet  Berlin  hhaye,  ear  ie  Due  de  Berry  Ivy 
iecta  ta  daggue en  ton  cii«Mr,  pourcequUne  ie  vouUoit  iaitter potteeter ia  ComiS  de  Bom* 
iegne,  dont  il  avoit  etpoute  ia  Dame,  et  ie  Conte  vouioit  fu'il  iuy  en  faititt  hommage 
eomme  appertenoit,  et  cela  ne  vouioit  point  Jmre,**  Muiii  reete  habent  defunetum  die  ix. 
JbuMorn,  ted  et  tnuiti  maH  die  xxiz.  ^utdem  mentit,  jinnai.  PiatuL  JL  xiii.  200. 
Upon  the  aboTe  narrative  the  Benedictines  remark  in  VArt  devSnfier  iet  dalet^ 
iii.  21.  Cett  ainti  que  Meir  raconte  la  mort  du  Comte  Louit,  cTaprit  quelquet  Chroniquet 
du  XV"^  Steele:  mait  Froittart,  amteur  contetnporaiut  nout  donne  cet  Svinement  comme 
feffet  d^une  ma/adie  naturelie.  And  they  add  in  a  Note :  Uadret  ditent  avee  tmtti 
pen  de  vraitembltmce  que  ee/ut  Jean  11.  domte  tPAuvergne  et  de  Boulogne,  beaU'pere  du 
Due  de  Berri,  qui  agant  prit  querelte  avee  le  Comte  de  FUmdret  am  ttget  de  fhomanage 
dt  Boulogne^  le poutta eontre  la  muraiUe  avee tant  devioUnee,  qu'illui  frotta  le corpt,  ce 
que/ut  eaute  de  ta  mort, 

*  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  4Sy  and  to  the  same  purpose  the  Bel,  de  St,  Denit^  liv.  Ir. 
c  0,  p.  93. 

t  His  eldest  son  John  the  Fearless  (Sant  Peur)  Count  of  Nevert,  married  Mar- 
garet of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  Albert  Count  of  Hainault ;  and  William  Count  of 
Ostrevant,  eldest  son  of  Albert^  at  the  same  time  married  Margaret  vi  I5urgundy. 

{  Aunt  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
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King  of  France,  were  dexterously  evaded  by  the  maoagemeAt  of  the 
Daeheas  of  Brabant.  laab^a  was  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  greatly 
distii^iafaed  for  beauty,  ao  that  Charles,  after  once  seeii^  her,'' amused 
the  ladies  "  by  the  ardour  ^f  his  passion ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after 
their  first  interview  the  mahriage  was  consummated  between  a  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  each  of  whom  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  language 
spoken  by  the  other*. 

Before  the  marriage  of  the  King,  hostilities  had  been  renewed  with 
England,  and  a  considerable  force  under  Jean  de  Vienne,  the  former 
brave  defender  of  Calais,  now  Admiral  of  France,  had  been  employed  to 
assist  the  Scots  in  an  irruption  upon  their  neighbours.  The  Knights 
engaged  on  this  service  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  poverty  and  the  barbarism  of  their  Northern  allies,  from  whom 
indeed  they  experienced  somewhat  churlish  and  inhospitable  treatment. 
Edinburgh,  although  the  residence  of  the  King,  is  described  as  being 
inferior  to  Toumai  or  Valenciennes.  The  whde  town  did  not  contain 
4000  houses  t,  if  huts  constructed  in  a  few  days  with  half  a  dozen  poles 
covered  with  boughs  deserve  that  name ;  and  the  French  Barons  were 
obliged  in  consequence  to  seek  *^  hard  beds  and  poor  lodgings  "  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Manufactures  were  unknown,  neither  iron  for 
horse-shoes  nor  leather  for  harness  was  to  be  obtained  unless  imported 
from  Flanders;  the  natives,  who  in  truth  had  not  anything  to  lose, 
nevertheless  exhibited  constant  suspicion,  and  inquired  **  what  Devil  had 
brought  these  visiters  to  their  shores."  Like  Savages,  they  shunned  ac- 
quaintance unless  induced  to  it  by  a  prospect  of  gain ;  in  their  bargains 
they  asked  sixty  or  a  hundred  florins  for  articles  not  worth  ten ;  and  the 
King  of  Scotland  himself,  in  whose  service  the  French  were  engaged,  re- 
fused to  visit  them  in  his  Capital,  until  he  had  received  payment  of  a 
large  subsidy.  After  a  short  predatory  invasion  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland  and  Westmordand,  during  which  Richard  II.  in  return 
sacked  Edinburgh  which  had  been  left  unprotected,  Jean  de  Vienne  and 
his  troops,  nearly  starved  by  want  of  provisions  and  of  forage,  returned, 
**  cursing  Scotland  and  the  hour  they  had  set  their  foot  in  it,  for  never 
had  they  seen  a  people  so  wicked,  so  hypocritical,  so  traitorous,  and  so 
ignorant  {." 

The  Ghenters  under  the  command  of  Ackermann  stormed  Damme,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  King's  nuptials,  and  Charles,  irritated  by  the  intelli- 
gence, set  forward  in  a  week  afterwards  for  the  recovery  of  that  town. 
Its  reduction  cost  much  labour  and  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but 

*  The  story  of  this  marriiige  it  very  amasiogly  related  by  Fhrfnart,  vii.  e.  15* 
t  Car  Handeitomrg^  ncn  obttant  que  le  Roy  deacoee  jr  tiengnt  ton  tiege,  H  que  e*€H 
ParU  en  Eteoce  n^eti  pat  ttUt  viiie  eomme  teroii  7\nirHay  on  VaSeneiennet  oar  U  ny 
a  poM  em  tmtie  l«  vUle  guatre  miUe  maitofu.    Four  hundred  is  read  instead  of  four  lAow- 
smid  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  zi.  459. 
t  Froissart,  vii.  c.  3— !?• 
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Ackmnaiin,  diaappointed  of  rdief,  in  the  end  eviouated  his  oonqueet, 
and  returned  unharmed  to  Ghent.  The  French  revenged  themeelves  by 
firing  the  houBea  and  mercilessly  ravaging  its  neighbourhood ;  till  the 

King)  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  operations  during  winter 
Sept.  -«•      and  anxious  to  rejoin  his  Bride,  disbanded  his  army  after  a 

short  but  most  expensive  campaign,  which  had  in  no 
measure  contributed  to  his  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  sagaciously  perceived  that  little  hope  of  per- 
manent establishment  was  afforded  by  a  continuance  of  War.  Even  if 
he  were  ultimately  victorious,  he  must  purchase  success  by  the  ruin  of 
his  Provinces ;  and  he  resolved  therefore  to  gain  by  negociation  an 
ascendancy  hitherto  denied  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  difficult  to  sow 
dissension  among  the  popular  leaders,  and  a  Peace-faction  was  soon 

created  in  Ghent  which  finally  prevailed,   Ackermann  him- 
Dec.  18.    self  consented  to  lay  down  arms  *,  and  a  Treaty  was  signed 

at  Toumai,  in  which  the  Burghers  in  return  for  general 
amnesty  and  for  a  confirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges,  swore  fidelity 
to  the  Duke  as  their  natural  and  lawful  Lord,  and  to  the  King  of  France 
as  their  Lord  paramountf-  The  insurgents,  instead  of  maintaining  any 
lofty  tone  of  independence,  accepted  these  Articles  as  tokens  of  "  pardon, 
of  clemency  and  of  grace." 

Thift  Peace  disengaged  France  from  a  contest,  which  without  any 
prospect  of  National  advantage  pressed  most  heavily  upon  her  resources; 
a  reason  of  repose  might  have  relieved  her  from  embarrassments,  but  the 
Court  soon  became  engrossed  by  a  project  which,  after  boundless  expen* 
diture  in  preparation,  proved  most  futile  in  result.  John  of  Gaunt  was 
urging  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Castile  by  means  of  an  army,  the 
absence  of  which  it  was  falsely  supposed  had  left  England  almost 
defenceless  I;  and  a  conversation  with  the  Admiral  de  Vienne  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Scottish  expedition  had  excited  both  in  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  in  Clisson  a  strong  desire  to  combat  upon  English  ground. 
'*  The  Scots,"  said  de  Vienne  on  one  occasion  at  the  Royal  table  at 
which  he  was  splendidly  entertained,  ^'  can  never  muster  above  500 
Knights  and  Esquires  together,  and  about  30,000  other  men ;  who 
would  be  easily  overthrown  by  the  English  archers,  or  by  1000  men  at 
arms."  ^'  As  God  is  my  help,"  continued  the  gallant  Knight,  smarting 
no  doubt  under  recollections  of  recent  ill  usage,  '*  I  would  rather  be 
Count  of  Savoy  or  of  Artois  or  of  some  such  Country  than  King  of 

*  Ackermann  seems  to  have  been  very  well  satifified  with  an  offer  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Bursrundy  to  appoint  him  Kquerry  of  his  Stables  with  four  horses  at  his 
command.  ^  Froissart,  viii.  e.  7.  He  was  assassinated,  about  eighteen  months^ter 
the  conclusion  of  this  Treatv,  by  Harselle,  a  Bastard  of  the  late  Count  Louis. 
Pfeire  Dubois  retired  to  England. 

f  The  Treaty  is  given  at  length  by  Froissart,  vii.  c.  21. 

1  There  were  at  this  time  10,000  men  at  arms  and  100,000  archers  in  England, 
although  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  led  so  large  a  force  to  Caitile.    Id.  viii.  c.  8. 
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SooUaad.*'  Whea  iuriher  asked  about  the  Engliah  army,  he  praiied  it 
highly,  and  ettiinated  its  whole  strength,  which  he  declared  he  had 
onoe  seen  arrayed  on  a  march,  at  60,000  archers  and  6000  or  1000  men 
at  arms.  **  That,''  remarked  some  of  the  company,  **  is  a  great  force." 
**  Yet,  great  as  it  may  be,"  said  the  Constoble,  '^  I  would  rather  fight 
ihewholeof  them  in  their  own  Country,  than  half  on  this  side  the  water; 
ibr  that  was  the  doctrine  my  Master  taught  me  in  my  youth*."  Fiom 
this  vaunt,  which  met  with  unanimous  applause,  and  which  pleased  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  especially,  may  be  dated  the  proposed  invasion  of 
England. 

The  scale  of  preparation  for  this  descent  was  most  gigantic.  The 
young  King  was  to  command  in  person,  supported  by  his  two  uncles 
and  by  all  the  Nobility  of  his  Realm.  England  was  not  only  to  be  oon- 
quered  but  to  be  rendered  desert ;  the  men  were  to  be  exterminated,  the 
women  and  children  to  be  transported  to  France  in  slaveryt.  From  the 
East  to  the  West  of  Europe,  finom  the  furthermost  coasts  of  Prussia  to 
the  extremity  of  Castile,  wherever  French  gold,  or  power,  or  persuasion 
could  exert  its  influence,  vessels  were  pressed  or  hired,  till  the  numbers 
moored  between  the  ports  of  Sluys  and  Blankenbourg  exceeded  any  that 
bad  been  collected  together  **  since  God  created  the  world."  Their 
decks  glittered  with  most  gaudy  colouring;  in  many  instances  their 
masts  were  covered  with  gold  or  silver  plates,  above  which  were  emUa- 
soned  armorial  bearings;  silken  hangings  adorned  their  cabins,  and 
richly  embroidered  banners  floated  on  the  breeze  firom  their  stems. 
Brief  and  simple  but  fearfully  pregnant  with  meaning  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  description ;  ^  The  poor  people  of  France  paid  for  all t«" 
In  order  that  the  King  himself  might  be  securely  and  becomingly 
lodged  after  disembarkation,  the  Forests  of  Bretany  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Constable,  and  he  constructed  a  stupendous  wooden 
frame«work  or  roofed  town  as  it  is  called,  which  formed  the  burden  of 
72  transports.  A  rampart  twenty  feet  in  height  was  strengthened  at 
intervals  of  every  twelve  paces  with  towers  ten  feet  higher,  and  each 
capable  of  holding  ten  men.  The  firont  of  this  huge  bulwark  presented 
8000  paces;  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole  army  could  find  shelter 
behind  it  firom  the  English  bowmen ;  and  it  could  be  taken  to  fneces  and 
replaced  at  pleasure  (. 

The  commissariat  was  proportionate  in  extent  to  the  number  of 
troops  destined  for  the  service.  Heavier  taxes  than  had  been  known  for 
a  century  past  were  imposed  throughout  the  Country*  Of  the  rich, 
many  were  compelled  to  surrender  a  third  part  of  their  property;  from 
the  poorer  sort  their  whole  estate  was  required.  The  whole  fore  part  of 
the  year  was  employed  in  grinding  flour  and  making  biscuits.  Wine, 
salted  meats,  oats,  hay,  onions,  verjuice,  butter,  the  yolks  of  eggs  rammed 

•  Ffolnsrt,  vIL  0. 17,    tId.viU«c7.     {  U^viU*  e.  «•  ^  Waltiii|(haa,  3S8, 
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into  barrdii,  pieas,  beans,  cheese-bowls,  batky,  wheat,  rye,  wax-csnilesy 
housitigs,  boots,  shoes,  helmets,  spurs,  knives,  hatchets,  wedges,  pitkr 
axes,  hooks,  wooden-pe§s,  boxes  filled  wiUi  ointments,  tow,  bandages, 
counterpanes,  horseshoe-nails,  vinegar-bottles,  iron,  crockery, -pewter  aad 
wooden-pots  and  dishes,  candle^icks,  basins,  vases,  fat-pigs,  kitchen-^ 
furnitnre  and  buttery  utensils,  and  every  article  necessary  fw  man  and 
beast  are  among  the  exports  confusedly  enumerated  by  Froissart;  and 
these  were  collected  in  so  great  profusion,  diat  eye-witnesses  are  said  by 
him  to  be  the  only  persons  by  whom  it  is  likely  that  his  accounts  will  be 
credited.  The  middle  of  August  had  arrived  before  these  ostentatieua 
preparations  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  King's  departure 
from  Paris;  and  so  slow  were  the  journeys  by  which  be  tzavecsed 
Picardy  and  Artois,  that  a  month  elapsed  before  he  fixed  his  quarters 
at  Arras.  However  ridi  and  smiling  might  be  the  diatricto  which  lie 
approached,  those  which  he  left  behind  were  reduced  to  a  wilderness. 
The  stores  were  everywhere  seized  for  food,  the  cottages  were  burned  for 
fuel ;  if  the  peasants  objected  to  the  requisitions  made  in  the  King's 
name  they  were  savagely  murdered  on  the  spot ;  if  they  surrendered 
their  little  stock  they  perished  more  slowly  by  famine.  No  hostile  inva- 
sion could  have  spread  greater  misery  over  the  face  of  the  Country  than 
did  this  nominally  peaceful  march  of  a  Mendly  army  \ 

At  a  time  at  which  official  Returns  were  unknown  the  calculation  of 
numbers  must  have  depended  more  or  less  upon  conjecture.  Waking- 
ham,  adopting  common  report,  and  therefore  no  doubt  greatly  exagge- 
rating, says  that  sixteen  Dukes,  twenty-six  Counts,  three  thousuid 
Kni^ts,  and  six  hundred  thousand  fighiing  men  were  assembled  for 
embarkation.  Froissart  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  when  he  speaks  of 
20,000  Knights  and  Squires,  20,000  cross-bowmen,  part  of  whom  were 
Genoese,  and  20,000  **  atout  varlets."  It  had  been  proclaimed,  that 
none  but  approved  soldiers  would  be  permitted  to  embark,  and  that  no 
Kni^t  unless  of  high  rank  would  be  allowed  more  than  one  horse  and 

oneservantt* 

Day  passed  after  day  and  still  no  orders  were  issued  for  sailing.  Wal- 
singham  assures  us  that  the  safety  of  England  was  owing  to  the  especial 
gufurdianship  of  Heaven ;  that  for  three  entire  months,  from  the  first  of 
August  till  the  first  of  November,  the  wind  never  proved  favourable  for 
many  hours  together,  but  that  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints  it  changed,  and 
the  whole  armament  put  to  sea.  At  about  twenty  miles'  distance  firom 
the  coast  the  fleet  encountered  a  violent  tempest,  many  of  the  vessels 
were  shipwrecked  in  endeavouring  to  regain  the  harbour,  and  the  loss 
was  so  great  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  England  was  relieved 
from  fear,  and  the  King  of  JFrance  returned  to  his  own  dominions  {. 

*  Froissart,  riii.  c  13.  t  Id*>  ibid. 

X  Walsinffham,  325.    Froissart,  viii.  c.  15,  corroborates  this  aoooant.    He  says 
that  when  thsKiog  prtawd  GUasoa  to  >ail|  the  Constalile  saiwered, «  Sinews  can- 
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Other  accounto  relate,  widi  a  strange  and  inexplicable  contradiatiDn, 
tbat  daring  three  monUu  the  wind  every  day  blew  from  the  desired 
point  *9  bat  that  Clisson  retarded  the  expedition  by  the  delay  of  his 
wooden  finrtness*  The  seventy-two  vessels  under  his  command  at  length 
sailed  from  Treguier  with  a  contrary  wind  by  which  they  were  dispersed ; 
some  f(dl  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  some  were  driven  to  Zealand, 
and  scarcely  a  moiety  arrived  at  Sluyat*  Bven  then  the 
Ihike  of  Berri  was  still  wanting,  the  days  became  shorter  Nov.  30. 
and  cold,  and  the  weather  was  bad.  At  length,  after  he  had 
slowly  journeyed  from  Paris,  all  obstacles  were  supposed  to  be  at.  an 
end  ;*  and  during  the  first  seven  days  of  his  abode  at  Sluye,  it  was 
always  confidently  rumoured  that  the  fleet  would  sail  on  the  morrow. 
But  War  was  little  suited  to  the  taste  of  this  cowardly  dissembler; 
and  having  protracted  the  enterprise  till  experienced  mariners  admitted 
that  it  would  now  be  hazardous,  he  at  length  ventured  openly  to  adrise 
its  postponement  till  a  better  season.  The  King  most  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  the  proposal.  **  In  God's  name,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  am 
resolved  to  go,  should  no  one  follow  me!"  But  so  little  sway  did 
Charles  at  that  time  exercise  in  his  own  Councils,  that  the  Lords,  as 
we  are  told,  only  laughed,  and  said,  ^*  The  King  has  a  strong  inclination 
to  embark  t". 

The  expedition  therefore  was  abandoned,  not  less  to  the  mortification 
of  many  of  the  Knights  engaged  in  it  than  of  the  King  himself.  *  The 
great  Lords,  who  had  expended  large  sums  in  equipment,  were  ex- 
posed to  enormous  loss  from  the  forced  sale  of  their  property.  The 
poorer  class,  who  had  long  intlulged  the  hope  of  booty,  murmured  at  the 
unexpected  dissipation  of  their  golden  dreams.  The  news  was  received 
in  England  not  without  thankfiilness  and  joy ;  nevertheless,  as  during 
similar  periods  in  much  later  years,  little  fear  of  the  result  of  invasion 
had  been  evinced  by  the  population  at  large;  and  although  the  public 
burdens  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Country  pressed  with  unusual 
weight,  they  were  supported  with  much  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and 
by  no  class  more  so  than  by  the  lower  Orders  $. 

not  sail  till  the  wind  be  favonrable.  This  sonth  wind,  whicli  Is  completely  against 
us,  has  blown  so  long,  that  the  sailors  say  they  have  never  known  it  so  oonslant  to 
one  point  as  it  has  been  for  these  two  months." 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  xi.  459. 

t  The  capture  of  two  of  these  vwuels  is  mentioned  by  Walsingham.  They  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  ^  wooden  wall  '*  which  was  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich,  the  port  into  which  the  prises  were  carried.  The  master-carpenter,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  render  ma$i$ter  iotiutfabrictt,  was  among  the  prisoners ;  he  was  an 
Bnglish  Exile.  The  master  of  the  ordnance  also^  who  had  served  under  Sir  Hugh 
Calverley  at  Calais,  was  taken.  Many  engines  and  guns  were  among  the  spoils ; 
and  the  value  of  the  powder  captured  exceeded  that  of  everything  else,  323.  The 
r^nainder  of  the  viUe  de  6om  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  domt  il  ft  un 
pare.     M.  de  Sismondi,  xi.  481. 

{  Froissart,  viii.  c.  16. 

i  Frstaawt,  viti.  c  8, 13, 14, 16.  One  passage  is  remarkable,  and  dcwrves  citation 
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Two  mitcBf  anamiiBs  of  the  French  Monarchy  tennhurted  their  Ikes 
about  thit  time  within  a  few  monUu  of  each  other.  After  Charles  III. 
•f  Doraszo  had  been  firmly  ettabliahed  on  the  throne  of  Naplea  by  the 

death  of  Louia  of  Anjou,  he  conteated  that  of  Hnngary  also, 
June  6.    and  he  waa  firat  atabbed  and  afterwarda  poiaoned  by  hired 

retainera  of  the  Queen  whom  he  had  aucceeded  in  diapos- 
aesaing  ,*.    The  fate  of  another  Charlea,  le  Mauvais,  King  of  Navarre,  is 

varioualy  related.  The  official  announcement  to  hia  aiater, 
A.D.  1381.  the  widow  of  Philip  de  Valoia,  recorded  only  hia  long  ill- 
:    Jan.  1.     neaa  and  Chriatian  departure ;  but  a  more  fearful  atory  was 

circulated,  attributing  hia  death  to  the  inadvertencie  or  to  the 
jsalice  of  a  aervant  who  aet  fire  to  aorae  night-clothea  ateeped  in  apirita 
of  wine  which  the  jaded  and  voluptuoua  Prince  waa  aocuatomed  to  wear 
aa  a  fancied  aphrodiaiac  t. 

An  auxiliary  force  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  waa  deapatched  to  re* 
aiat  John  of  Gaunt  in  Spain,  but  it  ia  rather  to  the  efiecta  of  climate  than 
of  War  that  the  fiulure  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ia  to  be  attributed.  He 
aecured  an  honourable  retreat,  but  of  the  more  than  20,000  men  with 
whom  he  had  entered  Qalicia  not  1200  remained  aliye  when  he  evacu- 
ated Leon.  The  project  for  invading  England  waa  renewed  in  the 
Spring,  but  with  far  less  pomp  of  equipment  than  had  been  previoualy 
.diaplayed.  Either  the  capricioua  ardour  of  the  King  had  aubaided,  or 
the  Duke  of  Berri  had  inoculated  hia  brother  of  Burgundy  with  aome  of 
hia  own  prudential  caution.  Two  armamenta  were  ordered  to  attempt 
the  deacent.  Six  thouaand  men-at-arma,  an  equal  number  of  infantry 
and  about  two  thouaand  croaa-bowmen,  were  divided  between  Harfleur 
and  Treguier ;  one  of  thoae  bands  waa  under  the  command  of  the  Ad- 
miral de  Vienne,  the  Comte  de  St.  Pol,  and  the  Sire  de  Coucy ;  the  other 
waa  led  by  the  Constable  de  Cliaaon.  A  remarkable  adventure  which 
befel  the  last-named  General  broke  up  thia  expedition  on  the  very  eve 
ef  ita  departure. 

The  reconciliation  between  John  of  Montfort  and  the  King  of  France 
had  confirmed  the  former  in  the  Duchy  of  Bretany,  but  it  had  by  no 
means  extinguished  the  inveterate  hatred  which  it  obliged  Clisson  to  dis- 
semble. No  surer  mode  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  Duke  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  Constable,  than  that  which  would 
be  a£forded  by  a  revival  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Blois.  For  that 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  ransom  John,  the  only  remaining  sdon  of  the 

on  account  of  tlie  sound  reasoning  which  it  commemorates.  **  The  taxes  in  England 
were  equally  heavy  with  those  in  France ;  but  though  they  were  very  oppressive,  the 
common  people  said  they  ought  not  to  complain ;  for  they  were  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  Country,  and  paid  to  KuighU  and  Squires  to  guard  the  Umd,  and  they  were  the 
labourers  and  the  sheep  from  whom  they  took  the  wool,  but  if  England  should  be 
conquered  they  would  be  the  greatest  losers."  c  13» 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  Hisi.  det  Rep,  Itai,  vii.  244. 

t  FraissBrt^  is.  c>  13. 
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Family,  who  hid  heen  allowed  to  linger  during  four  and  thirty  years  in 
an  English  prison  «.  In  order  to  connect  his  own  interests  more  surely 
with  those  of  John  of  filois,  Clisson  found  means  to  propose  a  marriage 
with  his  daughter  as  the  condition  on  which  he  would  defray  the  cap- 
tive's ransom.  The  prisoner  had  already  refused  one  splendid  alliance. 
Much  dissatisiaction  had  naturally  heen  felt  hy  the  English  Court  at  the 
termination  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham's  expedition,  and  the  Regency, 
seeking  revenge  upon  De  Montfort  for  his  too  easy  ahandonment  of  alli- 
ance, proposed  after  marrying  John  of  Blois  to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  ty  to  support  him  as  competitor  for  the  Duchy,  which  he  was 
to  accept  as  a  Fief  from  England.  The  high-spirited  Breton  preferred 
captivity  to  the  required  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  his  Country;  but 
no  similar  ohstade  impeded  the  proffer  made  by  De  Clisson,  and  it  was 
at  once  accepted.  The  Constable  bargained  with  the  worthless  favourite 
de  Vere  (whom  Richard  II.  had  just  created  Duke  of  Ireland)  who  was 
to  obtain  the  prisonei's  liberty  as  a  free  gift  from  the  King,  and  to  re- 
ceive as  its  price  120,000  livres  for  himself t* 

Secretly  as  this  negociation  was  conducted  it  by  no  means  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  De  Montfort;  andihe  resolved,  by  a  bold  and  unscrupubus 
act,  at  once  to  frustrate  an  attempt  which  might  endanger  his  Ducal 
Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recover  the  lost  favour  of  his  English 
allies  §,  Having  summoned  an  Assembly  of  his  Barons  at  Yannes,  he 
allured  Clisson  to  the  Parliament  by  especial  solicitation.  The  Constable, 
unsuspicious  of  treachery  (for  he  was  ignorant  that  his  own  plot 
had  been  discovered),  consented  most  readily,  and  partook  in  the  festi- 
vities which  lightened  the  despatch  of  graver  business.  De  Montfort,  on 
retiring  from  a  banquet  at  which  he  had  been  entertained  by  Clisson, 
invited  the  company  to  inspect  a  mansion,  the  Castle  of  Ermines), 
which  he  was  then  building.  After  he  had  courteously  shown  the  various 
apartments  to  Clisson,  to  the  Lord  de  Laval  his  brother-in-law,  and  to 
the  Sire  de  Beaumanoir  his  nearest  friend,  he  conducted  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  keep,  and  carelessly  pointing  to  its  masonry,  requested  that  the 
Constable  woidd  examine  its  defence?  closely.  *'  There  is  no  man,"  said 
he,  "  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  whose  opinion  on  these  matters  I  value  so 
highly  as  yours.  If  on  entering  the  tower  you  approve  the  workman- 
ship, it  shall  remain ;  if  otherwise,  I  will  rebuild  it." 

•Charles  of  Blois  had  left  his  two  sons  In  England  as  hostages  in  1353.  The 
yonnger  died  in  1386. 

f  Philippa,  John  of  Gannt's  eldest  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  of  Lan- 
caster.   She  was  afterwards  married  to  John  I.  of  Portugal. 

t  Froissarty  viil.  c.  36. 

(  The  Duke  of  Bretany  entertained  prirate  as  well  as  political  enmity  against 
Clisson,  whom,  notwithstanding  he  had  attained  fifty  years  of  age,  he  suspected  of  a 
successful  intrigue  with  his  second  Duchess,  Jane  of  Navarre. 

|{  Three  Ermines  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  BreUny.  The  Duke,  on  hit  list 
teconcUiatioQ  with  France,  instituted  an  Order  of  Knighthood  4e  i'Utrmine. 
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The  mare  was  gpiead  with  little  astvtenees,  and  probably  on  that ; 
count  was  sucoessfol.  De  Clisson  ascended  the  tower  withoot  ai>pre- 
hension ;  but  on  gaining  the  first  story,  the  doors  were  dooed  behind 
hini)  he  was  seized,  overpow^^,  and  heavily  fettered.  La^al,  who  rt^ 
mained  below,  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  at  once  accused  the  Duke- of 
treachery,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  he  was  at  liberty.  A  haraher 
answer  awaited  Beaumanoir,  whom  De  Montfort  bitterly  hated.  When 
that  faithful  adherent  repeated  his  desire  to  be  in  all  things  like  tlM 
Constable,  the  Duke  unsheathed  his  dagger,  and  (alluding  to  a  wound 
which  had  partially  deprived  De  Clisson  of  sight  at  the  Battle  of  Amai) 
menaced  him  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  threw  him  also  info 
close  confinement  LavaU  who  was  still  left  free,  undeterred  by  per* 
aonal  danger,  generously  refused  to  abandon  his  brother-in*law ;  and,  by 
fearless  and  seasonable  representations  of  the  eternal  dishononr  with 
which  the  Duke  must  overwhelm  himself  if  he  proceeded  to  further  vio- 
lence, he  saved  the  Constable  from  death,  which  De  Montfort  had  twice 
ordered  to  be  inflicted*.  Convinced  at  length  by  the  reasoning  whidi 
Laval  pertinaciously  urged  ('*  following  him  for  the  whole  night*  and 
never  for  one  moment  quitting  his  presence ") 9  be  consented  to  Teleaae 
Clisson,  on  the  surrender  of  four  strong  holds  and  the  absolute  payment 
of  lOOyOOO  livres.  Clisson,  cfasined  to  the  floor,  and  in  momentary  fear 
of  death,  to  preparation  for  which  indeed  he  had  been  more  than  onee 
summoned,  readily  gave  assent  to  these  hard  terms,  and  Beaumraoir 
was  allowed  to  depart  on  parole,  in  order  to  collect  the  stipulated  money. 
On  its  payment,  Clisson  immediately  repaired  to  Paris,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  King's  feet,  solicited  justice  for  the  outrage  which  he  had 
endured,  at  the  same  time  tendering  resignation  of  the  Sword  of  C<m«- 
stable.  His  reception  by  the  Royal  Dukes  disappointed  his  hopes;  they 
blamed  him,  in  the  first  place,  for  quitting  his  charge  of  the  expediti<m 
against  England,  which,  in  consequence,  had  been  finally  abandoned ; 
and  secondly,  for  the  simplicity  with  which  he*  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  entrapped.  The  King  promised  enquiry,  and  sent  Envoys  to  the 
Dtike  of  Bretany,  to  demand  explanation.  Clisson,  however,  upon 
finding  the  Court  thus  backward,  had  recourse  to  more  prompt  and  in- 
dependent measures ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Provincial  friends,  he  re^ 
covered  the  Castles  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  sut^ 
Dec.  31.  render,  and  forced  De  Montfort  to  agree,  that  if  a  decision 
of  the  King's  Council  should  prove  unfavourable,  he  would 
A.  n.  1388.  repay  the  moneys  which  he  had  already  extorted.  John  of 
Jan.  20.  Blois,  meantime,  having  been  released,  fulfilled  his  matri- 
monial engagement,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Comte  de 

*  Another  aoconnt,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Froisnrt,  whom  we 
are  following,  represents  the  Duke  to  have  believed  that  Sir  John  de  Bazvolen  bad 
really  executed  these  orders  by  drowning  Clisson ;  and  that  he  was  deeply  stunir  by 
remorse,  until  he  was  undeceived.  tj         b   j 
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Pcpthttvre.  In  bix  taoontht  afterwaids^  the  Duke  of  Bretany  was  per* 
suaded  lo  parfonn  homage  in  Paris,  **  where  he  was  so  fairly  spoken  to^** 
tiiat  he  pvomised  to  reimburse  De  Cliston  by  five  yearly  payments.  Of 
the  fair  words  which  induced  him  to  disgorge  a  booty  for  the  attain-* 
Vientof  which  he  had  not  hesitated  to  play  so  foully  9  no  specimen  is 
preserved. 

It  was  not  with  the  powerful  State  of  Bretany  only,  between  which 
aad  the  Crown  of  France  a  rivalry  of  many  centuries  had  existed,  that 
Cfasiles  was  entangled  in  dispute ;  a  petty  Qerman  Prince  ventured  to 
provoke  his  arms^  and  even  to  send  a  defiance,  couched  *^  in  laugua^ 
imperious  and  coarse,"  which  astonished  all  who  read  it.  An  hereditary 
feud  between  the  Houses  of  Brabant  and  of  Gueldies  had  involved 
William,  Duke  of  the  latter  Province,  in  a  dispute  with  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  the  former.  The  Duke  of  Burg^dy  naturally  espoused  the 
part  of  his  kinswoman,  and  ultimately  engaged  France  also  in  the  qnaxw 
reL  When  Charles  resolved  to  march  in  person  upon  Gueldres,  his 
obvious  route  lay  through  Flanders  and  Brabant;  but  the  Dtike  of  Bur- 
gmdy  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ruin  consequent  upon  the 
passage  of  allies  through  a  friendly  Country,  to  find  innumeraUe  pre- 
texts for  the  alteration  of  this  course;  and  the  Braban^ns  did  not 
ocruple  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  assisting  the  proposed  enterpnse,  they 
would  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortresses,  and  harass  the  strangers  at 
every  step  of  their  progress. 

In  consequence  of  these  obstacles,  it  was  determined  that  the  invading 
force,  after  assembling  in  Champagne,  should  penetrate  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  traverse  Luxemburg  and  Juliers.  This  route,  through  a 
poor  and  difficult  Country,  excited  grievous  discontent,  and  occasioned 
much  real  suffering.  Autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  its  unhealthy  rains 
had  commenced,  while  the  French  Army  was  still  distant 
from  the  frontier  to  which  its  march  was  directed.  But  the  Oct.  — >. . 
Marquis  of  Juliers,  father  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  although 
neutral  in  the  contest,  was  deeply  impressed  with  alarm  as  Charles  ap- 
proached his  territory.  He  hastened  to  the  King's  presence,  declared 
that  his  son  was  a  madman,  and,  after  doing  homage  for  his  own  Pro- 
vince, obtained  leave  to  attempt  negociation.  The  Duke  of  Gueldres 
proved  less  tractable  than  his  father ;  he  argued  that  the  elements  would 
be  his  allies,  and  that  before  January  arrived  his  foes  would  be  so  tired 
and  worn  down,  that  the  boldest  among  them  would  wish  to  be  at  home. 
It  cost  many  vehement  remonstrances  and  more  than  a  single  interview 
before  he  would  abandon  this  belief,  and  would  admit  that  England, 
upon  which  he  relied  for  succour,  was  too  much  engaged  at  home  to 
afford  the  promised  assistance.  At  length,  having  consented  to  disavow 
the  offensive  language  of  his  challenge  (and  with  this  qualified  sub- 
mission the  King  expressed  himself  to  be  fully  satisfied),  he  was  received 
in  the  French  Camp  with  distinction.     When  he  supped  at  the  Royal 
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table,  ^*  he  wai  mueh  looked  at  for  the  plagae  which  he  had  given.'* 
Yet  even  after  he  had  thus  placed  himself  in  the  full  power  of  his  enemy, 
and  was  surrounded  by  thousands  who  might  compel  obedience  at  the 
price  of  life,  he  refused  a  demand  made  for  surrender  of  the  French 
prisoners  in  return  for  the  Germans  whom  Charles  had  promised  to 
deliver  ransomless.  **  My  Lord,"  was  the  bold  and  honourable  reply, 
**  that  cannot  Be  done.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  when  I  heard  of  your 
march  hither,  I  strengthened  myself  as  much  as  possible  with  Knights 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  agreeing  with  them  that 
every  thmg  they  might  take  should  be  their  own  property.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  therefore  to  deprive  them  of  what  I  have  given.*' 
Charles  was  not  so  situated  that  he  could  threaten  to  break  off  the 
Treaty,  and  "  perceiving  that  he  could  not  obtain  any  thing  more,  he 
bore  it  as  well  as  he  could,"  finding  a  whimsical  consolation  for  the  loss 
to  be  endured  by  his  own  subjects  by  considering  the  benefit  which  it 
affinrded  to  foreigners,  **  and  comforting  himself  on  the  greatness  of  his 
power  which  could  enrich  so  many  poor  persons*." 

On  the  disbandment  of  the  army  and  the  King's  return  to  his  Capital, 
popular  discontent  commented  strongly  on  this  most  tnglorious  expe- 
dition. The  surviving  Counsellors  of  the  late  King,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  power  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
took  pains  that  these  murmurs  should  not  escape  the  Royal  notice ;  and 
Charles,  who  was  now  about  to  enter  his  one-and-twentieth  year,  re- 
solved by  a  vigorous  effiyrt  to  emancipate  himself  from  tutelage.  In  a 
Great  Council  summoned  at  Rheims,  which  his  uncles  attended  without 
suspicion  of  its  purpose,  the  King,  having  preconcerted  his  measures, 
opened  the  Session  by  a  short  request  that  his  Nobles  would  tender  their 
advice  upon  public  afiairs.  The  Cardinal  of  Laon,  who  had  been  tu- 
tored in  his  part,  after  a  preamble  in  which  he  extolled  the  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  King,  exhorted  him  to  display  them  fully  for 
the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  by  the  assumption  of  that  unrestricted  power 
which  was  his  heritage.  He  was  followed  by  other  CounseUors  in  a 
similar  tone;  and  the  Royal  Dukes,  penetrating  the  intrigue,  and  fore- 
seeing that  opposition  would  be  useless,  discreetly  took  in  good  part  the 
King's  acknowledgment  of  their  past  care,  and  forebore  from  any  sign 
of  indignation  when  he  added  that  he  would  dispense  with  it  for  the 
future.  The  Council  broke  up  in  apparent  harmony;  but  before  the 
Court  had  quitted  Rheims,  the  Cardinal  of  Laon  exhibited  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  poison.  The  traitor  who  had  administered  it  was  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  Cardinal,  in  the  very  agonies  of  death,  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  forgave  both  the  instrument  and  his  employers,  and  urged, 
as  his  last  request,  that  the  enquiry  might  not  be  pursued.  The  facility 
with  which  this  parting  wish  was  fulfilled  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the 

*  Froissart;  iz.  c,  15. 
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suflpickm  that  the  perpetraton  of  the  crime  were  too  lofty  for  punith- 
ment.  As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  had  closed  hia  eyes,  the  Royal  party^ 
dispersed;  the  King  proceedbg  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Bern  to  his 
Goyemment  in  Languedoc,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  Dijon. 

A  Truce  for  eight  and  thirty  months,  embracing  England  and  all  her 
allies,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  hopes  were  strongly  excited  for  a  while  that  such  a.  d.  1369^ 
an  interval  of  Peace,  together  with  careful  domestic  economy,  June  1 8. 
might  remove  the  inordinate  pressure  of  financial  burdens. 
But  luxurious  habits  and  a  passion  for  expensive  parade  soon  evinced 
themselves  in  the  Court,  and  sums  equal  to  those  hitherto  lavished  uponr 
unsuccessful  War  were  now  diverted  to  the  barren  pageantry  of  Fdtes 
and  Spectacles.  Invention  was  racked  to  furnish  occasions  for  the  dis** 
play  of  idle  and  costly  magnificence^  and  the  Knighthood  of  the  Boy^^' 
Princes  of  Anjou,  a  Funeral  Service  in  commemoration  of  Du  Guesclin, 
who  had  died  in  the  preceding  reign,  the  public  Entry  of  the  Queen  to 
her  Capital*,  the  Nuptials  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Touraine, 
with  Valentina,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Yisconte  of  Milan,  and  s 
Progress  which  Charles  made  through  the  Southern  Provinces,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  of  them  demanding  the  imposition 
of  fresh  burdens  which  might  defray  its  requisite  expenditure. 

The  Duke  of  Touraine  wished  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Tunis  from  the  Corsairs  of  Bar- 
bary,  in  which  the  hot-blooded  youth  of  France  engaged  at  a.  n.  1S90. 
the  prompting  of  Adorno,  Doge  of  Genoa.     He  was  not 
easily  persiiaded  to  relinquish  the  perilous  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon ;  that  one  of  the  Royal  uncles  whose  chief  merit  appears  to  consist 
in  not  having  attained  equal  notoriety  with  the  others  t*  At 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  Bourbon  embarked  with  a  brilliant  train      June  — . 
of  followers  to  struggle  more  with  the  unhealthy  climate  than 
with  the  warriors  of  Africa ;  and  after  losing  some  Captains  in  the  field, 
and  many  more  by  disease,  he  returned  from  an  inconclusive  enterprise, 
not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  the  ardent  wish  which  Charles  had  ex- 
pressed for  warfare  against  the  Infidels}.    The  Clementists,  however^' 
persuaded  him,  that  if  he  meant  to  win  Tunis,  he  must  begin  with  Rome; 
and  that  the  termination  of  the  Schism,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Anti* 
pope,  was  a  requisite  preliminary  to  a  Crusade.     Charles  listened  with 
avidity  to  this  suggestion,  and  summoned  his  chief  vassals  to  provide 

*  Ffoissart,  ix.  c  35,  iay»  positively  "  who  had  never  as  yet  visited  that  City." 
Hiis  statement  is  not  admitted  hy  M.  de  Sismondi,  who,  after  mentioning  that 
Isabella  had  been  married  four  years  before,  adds  et  det-iors  ei/t  avoii  v^cu  h  phit 
totnent  dam  la  Cafituit.  xi.  568. 

t  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  maternai  nnde  to  the  King 

I  The  expedition  against  Tanis  is  related  by  Froissart,  z.  o.  12. 
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their  contingents  in  the  enintng  Spring,  in  older  that  lie  might  petaoa- 
ally  lead  them  into  Italy*. 
But  the  excitement  of  Charles  endured  only  for  a  short  season,  and 
when  he  had  either  forgotten  or  had  abandoned  his  project  f, 
A.  D.  1391.  Italy  was  destined  to  receive  other  French  combatants. 
Louis  II.  of  Anjou  had  now  attained  a  sufficient  age  to 
adopt  his  late  father's  claims,  and  to  dispute  the  Crown  of  Naples ;  and 
having  received  investiture  from  Clement,  he  embarked  to  renew  the 
pretensions  of  his  House  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Family  of  Du- 
razzo.    Another  band  of  French  adventurers,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  still  ravaged  the  South,  crossed  the 
Alps  under  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  of  Herri,  who  supplied  funds  for  the  purpose  |.    The 
object  was  twofold ;  both  to  clear  their  own  apanages  from  the  outrage 
of  brigands,  and  yet  more  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Touraine. 
That  young  Prince  and  De  Clisson  were  the  heads  of  the  Party  (the 
Marmousets)  to  whom  the  Royal  Dukes  attributed  their  o^ti  eiclusion; 
and  whose  influence,  backed  by  the  representations  which  the  King  had 
received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  during  his  late  progress 
through  that  Country,  had  occasioned  the  Duke  of  Berries  'dismissal 
from  his  Government.     Charles  had  marked  his  joy  at  the 
May  26.     birth  of  a  son  to  his  brother  by  creating  him  Duke  of 
Orleans;   and  it  was   against  the   territory  of  Visoonte» 
father-in-law  to  this  now  most  powerful  Prince,  that  Armagnac  was  pre- 
^  paring  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Florentines  §.    The  superior  mili- 
tary skill  of  Giacopo  del  Verme  obtained  a  complete  victory 
July  25.    over  the  French,  who  rashly  hazarded  a  separate  attack 
upon  Alessandria;  Armagnac  died  from  an  apoplectic  seizure 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  been  taken  prisoner ;  and 
those  of  his  followers  who  escaped  from  the  Battle  and  attempted  to 
retreat  upon  France  were  for  the  most  part  waylaid  and  massacred  by 
the  Peasants  of  Lombardy  in  retaliation  for  former  cruelties  I . 

In  Bretany,  notwithstanding  the  late  adjustment,  hostilities  were 
renewed  between  the  Duke  and  De  Clisson ;  but  the  Royal  uncles  still 
retained  sufficient  influence  to  divert  the  King's  anger  from  the  former, 
and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  mediation.     For  that  purpose  he 

•  Froisiart,  x,  c  23. 

t  The  Duke  of  Bretany,  upon  receiving  a  sammoni  from  Charles,  bad  laga* 
ciously  foretold  that  the  project  would  *^  end  in  words/'    Id.  ibid. 

I  The  DiiVe  of  Burgundy  on  this  occasion  acquired  the  County  of  Charolois, 
which  he  purchased  from  Armagnac  for  60,000  francs. 

i  The  elilest  son  of  Bernabo  Visconte  (the  uncle  whom  Giovanni  Galeazso  had 
deprived  both  of  his  crown  ajid  life)  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Couni 
d' Armagnac,  whose  hostility  was  accordingly  excited  by  the  murder  and  usuipation. 

II  Froissart,  X.  c.  24. 
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npfttred  to  Toura,  and  DeMontfbrt,  having  been  penoaded,  after  much 
reluctance,  to  trust  himself  to  the  faith  of  his  enemies,  as- 
sented to  a  Treaty,  which,  if  it  had  been  observed,  appeared  a.  o.  1392. 
to  promise  future  Peace.    A  daughter,  bom  to  Charles  VI.     Jan.  26. 
m  the  preceding  year,  was  betrothed  to  the  Duke's  eldest 
•on*;  certain  rights  of  Seigneurie  were  submitted  to  enquiry;  the  Count 
of  Penthievre  engaged  to  strike  the  arms  of  Bretany  out  of  his  Escut* 
cheon  t)  and  to  pay  homage  to  De  Montfort.    The  Duke,  in  return,  pro- 
mised sincere  reconciliation  both  with  the  Constable  and  with  his  son- 
in-law;  and  such  portions  of  the  Treaty  as  could  receive  immediate 
accomplishment  were  executed  on  the  spot  |. 

In  the  month  after  the  Pacification  of  Tours,  the  King  proceeded  to 
Amiens,  to  hold  a  Conference  with  Envoys  from  England.  The  dis- 
cussions were  stormy,  and  terminated  in  no  further  arrangement  than 
the  prolongation  of  the  existing  Truce  during  the  twelve  following 
months.  The  English  somewhat  unreasonably  insisted  that  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny,  the  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by  Edward  III.,  and 
the  pa3fment  of  the  arrears  of  John*s  ransom,  should  form  the  basis  of 
negodation.  The  French  anxiously  pressed  that  Calais  should  be 
dismantled,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  habitable,  and  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
plied, that  he  durst  not  return  home  if  he  assented  to  any  such  propo- 
sition, for  that  the  Commons  of  England  loved  Calais  better  thau  any 
town  in  the  World.  The  Ambassadors  were  entertained  during  thirteen 
days  with  great  magnificence,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  France ;  and 
many  Ordinances  were  issued  enjoining  minute  particulars  from  which 
It  was  thought  that  the  strangers  might  derive  honour.  The  barbarism 
of  native  manners  may  be  estimated  from  one  of  these  Proclamations, 
which  **  commanded,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  no  Innkeepers  or 
others  steal  or  put  aside  through  avarice  any  of  the  bows  or  arrows  of 
the  English;  but  if,  out  of  courtesy,  the  English  thought  proper  to  give 
any  to  them,  they  might  accept  such  presents  §."  A  People  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  from  downright  thieving  by  such  a  prohibition 
could  be  little  advanced  either  in  morality  or  in  civilization,  (whatever 
might  be  the  splendour  of  the  Court,)  beyond  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  when  their  cupidity  is  first  excited,  above  the 
power  of  resistance,  by  the  temptation  of  an  iron  hoop. 

The  earliest  notice  transmitted  to  us  of  a  terrible  malady  which 
afflicted  Charles  during  the  remainder  of  his  melancholy  reign  occurs 

*  Tuabelle,  aftenvardt  married  to  Richard  II.  of  England,  wai  first  betrothed  to 
the  ton  of  De  Montfort ;  but  upon  conclusion  of  the  more  advantageous  match  in 
1395,  the  Breton  Prince  was  obh'ged  to  content  hims^  with  a  younger  sister, 
Jane. 

f  The  Duke  of  Bretany  had  oomplaioed  grievously  that  the  Cooiit  of  Penthi&Tre 
signed  himself  Jean  de  Bretagne,  as  if  he  were  heir  to  the  Duchy.  The  Count 
had  greatly  weakened  his  Provincial  Influence  by  selling  his  heritage  of  Blois  to  the 
Duke  of  Touraine. 

{  Fioissart,  z.  c  30,  32.  $  Id.z.34. 
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at  the  dose  of  these  Conferences ;  hut  the  account  which  Froissart 
giyes  of  the  attack  is  concise  and  unsatisftctory.  **The  King/'  be 
says,  **  unfortanatdy,  and  through  his  own  imprudence,  was  seised 
a  huming  fever*,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  change  the  air.  He 
put  into  a  litter,  and  carried  to  Beauvais,  where  he  remained  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace  until  cured.  His  hrother  the  Duke  of  Touraine,  and 
his  uncles  of  Berri  and  of  Bourhon,  attended  him  constantly,  and  there 
kept  their  Easter." 

This  language  is  guarded;  and  were  it  not  for  the  suhsequent  no- 
torious derangement  of  the  King,  he  might  he  supposed  in  this  instance 
to  have  suffered*  only  under  a  temporary  access  of  fever.  Without  too 
subtle  enquiry  into  the  proximate  causes  of  his  failure  in  intellect,  or 
without  considering  it  as  the  necessary  result  of  uncontrolled  despotism, 
it  may,  we  think,  be  naturally  assigned  to  some  constitutional  predispo* 
sition,  increased  by  the  physical  weakness  arising  from  excess.  Charlea, 
from  a  precocious  age,  indulged  in  varied  licentiousness ;  he  was  left 
without  salutary  guardianship  to  check  or  even  to  guide  his  passions ; 
he  was  permitted  to  remain  uneducated ;  and  amusement  became  hia 
sole  occupation.  What  soil,  it  may  be  asked,  was  ever  more  fitted  lo 
receive  and  to  foster  the  seeds  of  mental  disease? 

Froissart  speaks  of  the  King  as  *' perfectly  recovered  t"  before  he 
again  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  The  recovery,  however,  was  but 
partial ;  and,  unhappily,  a  sufficient  cause  of  excitement  soon  renewed 
the  malady.  Pierre  de  Craon,  a  near  kinsman  of  De  Montfort,  and 
Lord  of  extensive  possessions  both  in  Bretany  and  in  Anjou,  had  been 
much  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  and  always  with  tmae 
tarnish  on  his  reputation.  Current  report  attributed  the  poverty  under 
which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  overwhelmed  in  Italy  to  the  em* 
bezzlement  of  large  sums  with  which  Craon  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
Duchess  for  the  relief  of  her  husband,  and  which,  instead  of  being  de- 
livered  to  their  rightful  owner,  were  spent  in  debaucheries  at  Venice  {. 
This  treacherous  agent,  nevertheless,  afterwards  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  his  base 
pandering  and  his  (if  possible)  yet  more  base  infidelity  to  the  latter  are 
too  minutely  related  to  admit  of  doubt  §.  On  the  discovery  of  his  double- 
dealing,  he  was  banished  from  Court  hastily  and  without  explanation ; 
and  although  the  key  to  his  disgrace  might  readily  have  been  furnished 
by  his  own  conscience,  he  allowed  the  Duke  of  Bretany  to  persuade 
him  that  his  fall  was  owing  to  the  secret  influence  of  De  Clisson.    De 

*  FroiiMTt,  X.  36.  The  original  wordi  are  etekeuz  par  incidence  et  par  ha  wttU 
garder  enfitvrt  et  en  chaude  ma/adie,  f  Ibid. 

X  After  the  reconciliation  between  Clisson  and  the  Duke  of  Bretany  in  1395, 
Craon  received  pardon  for  his  attempt  upon  the  former,  in  order  that  he  might 
appear  in  Paris  to  answer  the  plea  of  the  Dnchess  of  Anjon  (Queen  of  Sicily).  The 
Parliament  condemned  him  to  pay  100,000  francs  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Loovre  till  the  debt  shoold  be  dlMdiaiged.   Id.si.c32.  (Id.&S6. 
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Montfort,  indeed,  always  continued  to  regard  hia  lenitjr  towarda  the 
Constable  as  an  egregious  political  blunder.  More  than  once  he  ex- 
pressed to  Craon  his  deep  r^^  that  he  had  not  put  his  enemy  to  death 
while  he  was  his  prisoner  at  the  Castle  of  Ermines ;  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  give  100»000  francs,  in  order  to  get  him  once 
more  into  his  possesiion. 

Craon,  brooding  oyer  his  own  fancied  wrongs,  and  keenly  excited  by 
these  conversations  with  De  Montfort,  plotted  a  deep  revenge.  He  still 
retained  a  large  mansion  in  Paris*,  in  which  he  secretly  collected  stores 
for  the  maintenance  of  forty  men,  bold  and  resolute  Angevins,  whom  he 
despatched  from  time  to  time  to  the  care  of  his  Steward.  A  few  of  these 
Bravoes  were  acquainted  with  the  service  upon  which  they  were  to  be 
employed,  the  rest  were  ordered  to  remain  concealed,  and  were  informed 
that  one  day  they  should  receive  high  wages.  After  having  arranged 
these  preliminaries,  Craon  betook  himself  privately  to  the 
Capital  t)  and  there  ascertaining  that  Clisson  was  to  return  June  13« 
on  a  particular  night  from  a  Court  entertainment  at  a  late 
hour  and  slenderly  attended,  he  beset  him  with  his  whole  troop  of 
ruffians,  mounted  and  well  armed,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Ste.  Ca* 
therine.  The  first  act  of  the  assassins  was  to  strike  out  the  torches 
borne  by  the  Constable's  four  valets ;  and  Clisson,  thinking  that  this 
was  only  a  mauvaise  piaisanterie  in  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in* 
dulging,  calmly  remonstrated  upon  the  unseasonable  jest.  ^  My  Lord,*' 
he  said,  **  by  my  faith  this  is  very  ill  done ;  but  I  excuse  it,  for  you  are 
so  young  that  you  make  a  joke  of  every  thing.'*  He  was  quickly,  how« 
ever,  undeceived,  when  Craon,  riding  furiously  up,  announced  his  name 
and  bloody  purpose.  Clisson  was  soon  struck  from  his  horse,  but  falling 
against  the  hatch  of  a  baker*s  door  which  happened  to  be  unfastened^  he 
rolled  within  the  shop,  so  that  (on  account  of  the  lowness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  entrance)  the  murderers  were  unable  to  follow  him.  Fully 
believing,  however,  that  their  victim  must  die  from  the  wounds  which  he 
had  already  received,  they  rode  at  full  speed  through  the  open  gates  %  of 
the  City,  and,  before  alarm  was  given,  had  secured  their  retreat 

The  King  received  intelligence  of  this  murderous  attempt  at  the 
moment  at  which  he  was  preparing  for  repose,  but  hastily  throwing  on 
a  cloak,  he  repaired  to  the  baker's  shop.    The  report  of  the  surgeons 

*  In  the  street  Le§  Mawais  OarcoiUf  which  obtained  its  sril  name  from  this 
transaction.  The  house  was  razed  by  the  King's  order,  and  its  site  was  given  as  s 
Burial  Ground  to  the  Church  of  St.  Jean.    Sauval,  jiiUiquil^i  de  Parit, 

t  His  first  step  on  arriWng  in  Paris  is  naiVely  told  bv  Froissart.  Having  ordefed 
his  Porter  to  keep  the  doors  closely  fastened,  he  locked  aXi  the  women  and  childrea 
in  the  house  into  their  rooms.  '<  He  was  in  the  right  to  do  this ;  had  these  women 
and  children  gone  into  the  street,  his  arrival  would  have  been  known,  for  young 
children  and  women  naturally  tell  all  they  see,  and  what  is  Intended  to  be  con* 
eealed.**  x.  e.  37. 

t  It  was  remarked  that  the  gates  had  been  removed  at  the  snggestlon  of  Clisson 
himielf*  when  the  King  punished  die  Insurgent  aty  after  the  Battle  of  Rotebecqiie. 
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was  favourable,  and  they  promised  that  in  a  fortnight  their  patient  should 
he  well  enough  to  sit  again  on  horseback.  **  God  be  praised  I"  replied 
Charies,  **  no  crime  shall  be  more  rigorously  punished  than  that  of  these 
traitors ;  they  shall  pay  for  it  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  myself*.'*  He 
ordered  the  immediate  pursuit  of  Craon,  confiscated  all  his  property,  and 
razed  his  Hotel  to  the  ground.  But  the  great  Criminal  had  gained  too 
many  hours  in  advance  to  be  overtaken,  and  hastening  to  De  Montfort 
at  Fusinat,  he  recounted  his  story,  and  claimed  protection.  '*  Bungler, 
who  cannot  kill  a  man  when  he  is  in  your  power  t ! "  were  the  words  in 
which  the  boon  was  granted ;  and  Craon  persbted  that  all  Hell  must 
be  leagued  in  defence  of  their  common  enemy,  for  that  at  least  three- 
score stabs  and  cuts  were  made  at  his  body. 

The  Duke  of  Bretany,  when  summoned  to  deliver  up  the  assassin, 
pretended  ignorance  of  his  abode ;  and  Charles,  determined  upon  ven- 
geance, gathered  his  troops  to  punish  this  contumacy.  His  uncles  were 
ordered  to  prepare  their  contingents  for  this  service ;  and  much  as  they 
disapproved  the  expedition,  they  were  compelled  to  obey.  It  is  not 
possible  to  acquit  the  Duke  of  Berri  of  at  least  a  negligent  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  attempted  murder.  On  the  morning  before  it  was  perpe- 
trated, he  had  been  iuformed  by  Craon*s  own  Secretary  that  his  master 
was  secreted  in  Paris,  and  that  he  meditated  some  ill  against  the  Con- 
stable ;  yet,  when  the  Duke  was  pressed  to  convey  this  intelligence  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  the  King,  he  excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the 
King's]  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  preparations  for  the  night's  fes* 
tivity..  So  far  as  vehement  suspicion  of  Craon's  design,  amounting 
almost  to  privity,  renders  either  of  them  a  sharer  in  his  guilt,  the  Duke 
of  Berri  is  involved  in  that  guilt  jointly  with  De  Montfort 

On  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  August,  the  King  took  the  route  from 
Mans  to  Angers,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.    For  some  time 

Aug.  5.  back,  his  personal  attendants  had  remarked  that  his  words 
and  gestures  were  *^  unbecoming  of  majesty  t,"  but  no  one 
appears  to  have  demurred  in  rendering  the  ordinary  submission  to  his 
authority.  His  dress  was  ill  adapted  to  the  season,  but  we  know  not 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  he  wore  a  red  hat  and  a  tight  vest  of  black  velvet.  It  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  an  occurrence  which  happened  early  in  his 
march  was  accidental,  or,  as  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  preconcerted 
by  his  uncles,  who  hoped  to  terrify  him  into  an  abandonment  of  his 
enterprise ;  but,  as  he  passed  through  a  forest,  a  seeming  madman,  fan- 
tastically dressed,  jumping  from  behind  a  tree,  warned  him  not  to 
advance  farther,  for  that  he  was  betrayed.     The  knave  or  the  idiot 

*  FroitMrt,  X.  c.  38. 

f  Id.  ibid*  ^'  Fotn  itt$  un  ekeii/y  qmuid  voua  Waoez  m  occire  trn  homme  dtiqiiei 
99ut  eiiex  am  dtuuM,** 

t  Bei.d€  Si.  D€my$,Li\lc  Z.^  219.    JtiveiMi  det  Unims,  91. 
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escaped  either  by  hiB  agility  or  by  coDnivance,  and  hia  words  appeared 
deeply  to  impress  the  King's  imagination.  He  rode  on  in  gloomy 
silence  till  he  had  emerged  from  the  wood,  when,  in  order  to  escape 
each  other*s  dust  in  crossing  a  wide  champaign,  the  attendant  Nobles 
split  into  detached  parties.  One  of  two  Pages  who  immediately  followed 
the  King  accidentally  let  the  point  of  his  lance  fall  against  the  helmet 
of  his  comrade;  and  Charles,  as  if  awakened  from  a  reverie  by  the 
sudden  clash,  and  connecting  it  with  the  warning  which  he  had  just 
received,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  upon  the  attendants  nearest 
him  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  loudly  shouted  **  Forwsrd,  Forward !  on 
these  traitors."  Not  till  four  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  fury*,  and 
he  was  in  full  pursuit  of  his  brother  of  Orleans,  did  the  truth  flash 
across  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  *^  Haro !  what  a  calamity,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Monseigneur  has  lost  his  reason ! "  After  having  been  per- 
mitted to  exhaust  both  himself  and  his  horse,  the  King  was  secured,  and 
conveyed  back  to  Mans  in  a  state  bordering  upon  insensibility. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
From  A.D.  1392,  to  a.d.  1412. 


The  Dake  of  Burgundy  seizes  the  Oorernment— Accident  at  the  Masqaerade— 
Reconciliation  of  Clisson  and  De  Montfort — Marriage  of  Richard  II.  of  England 
with  Isabelle  of  Franee--Tbe  King's  Physicians— Battle  of  Nicopolit— <^noa 
places  itself  under  the  protection  of  France— Deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  Acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  in  England — Death  of  Philip  of  Burgundy — Rivalry  between 
Louis  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Jean  Stmt  Peur  of  Burgundy— Assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans — ^The  Duke  of  Burgundy  occupies  Paris — ^The  Council  resume 
their  ascendancy  in  his  absence* — Battle  of  Hasbain  —  Peace  of  Chartret — 
Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Genoa — Burgundy  again  in  power— Fall  of  Jean  do 
Montaigu— Treaty  of  Gien— of  the  Bicdtre — Renewal  of  Civil  War — St.  Pol  em- 
bodies the  Butchers  of  Pari»— Burgundy  marches  on  Paris — ^Retreat  of  the 
Flemings — Negotiation  with  England — Armagnac  enters  Paris — Retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans — Peace  of  Bourges. 

With  the  forms  under  which  the  usurpation  of  power  was  veiled  when 
the  King's  disorder  manifiested  chronic  symptoms,  we  are 
not  acquainted;  but  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  many  a.  d.  1392. 
reasons  conspired  to  vest  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of 

*  Froissart  does  not  mention  any  loss  of  life.  Monstrelet,  who  wrote  the  first 
Chapter  of  his  Chronicle  from  hearsav,  reports  two  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
number  adopted  in  the  text  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Retigims  de  St.  Demjf$  and 
&S  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  to  neither  of  which  do  we  by  any  means  attach  implicit 
credit.  Among  the  modems,  Villaret  is  most  anxious  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
homicide  from  the  King,  and  he  contends  that  the  agility  with  which  the  attendants 
threw  themselves  on  tne  ground  when  stnick  at  ^*  prevented  the  monarch  from 
staining  his  sacred  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects.*'  vi.  290. 
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the  Ottka  of  Burgimdy.  Of  all  the  memben  of  the  Royal  Houae,  he 
waa,  perhapa«  however  the  laat  who  had  a  rightfiU  claim  to  auperiority. 
The  Duke  of  Orleana,  the  King'a  brother,  waa  nearer  in  blood,  yet  he 
waa  pronounoed  too  young  for  the  aupport  of  State  burdena,  although  he 
had  completed  hia  one  and  twentieth  year,  and  the  Majority  of  a  King 
waa  fixed  at  thirteen.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  been  named  Regent 
by  the  Will  of  the  late  King,  but  his  temper  was  unambitioua,  and  he 
waa  little  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  dispute  for  power.  Avarice 
and  senauality,  a  narrow  capacity  and  a  dislike  of  business  rendered  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  who  might  have  asserted  primogeniture,  as  unwilling  aa 
he  was  unfit  for  adminiatration ;  and  tiie  Queen  Isabelle,  to  whom 
the  custody  of  her  husband's  person  would  be  naturally  consigned,  waa 
too  indolent  and  too  careless  to  resist  the  order  which,  upon  the  plea  of 
regard  for  the  succession,  placed  her  during  her  pregnancy  under  the 
oara  of  the  Ducheaa  of  Burgundy*.  Philip  therefore,  although  not  ex- 
pressly declared  Regent,  waa  virtually  recognised  aa  Head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government. 

The  fall  of  the  MarmouteU^  the  **  bad  advisers  "  by  whom  it  waa 
affirmed  that  the  King  '^  was  poisoned  and  bewitched,"  was,  as  may  be 
expected,  the  first  produce  of  this  change.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
chased  Clisson  firom  the  Palace,  with  opprobrious  reproaches  for  his 
great  wealth ;  and  with  a  threat  that  if  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  his 
honour,  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  remaining  eye.  The  Parliament 
lent  itself  to  the  Duke's  vengeance ;  and  when  the  Constable  had  with- 
drawn to  his  estates  in  Bretany,  it  pronounced  an  Edict  declaring  him 
guilty  of  extortion,  degrading  him  from  hia  office,  sentencing  him  to 
banishment  as  a  false  and  wicked  traitor,  and  imposing  on  him  a  fine  of 
100,000  marks  of  silver  f.  His  sword,  refused  by  the  Lord  de  Coucy, 
was  given  to  Philip  of  Artois,  Count  of  £u,  who  in  consequence  became 
of  sufficient  dignity  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri  %. 

Even  when  a  return  of  consciousness  in  the  unhappy  Charles 
afforded  some  hope  to  his  ancient  servants  that  he  might  restore  them 
to  power,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  sufficient  address  to  persuade  him 
that  abatinence  from  all  serious  occupation  was  essential  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  a  relapse.  The  Hdtel  de  St.  Pdl,  in  which  he  reaided,  became 
therefore  more  than  ever  devoted  to  pleasure;  and  no  aounds  were 

heard  within  its  walls  but  those  of  music  and  revelry.    At 
Jan.  29.    a  F^te  given  in  honour  of  the  re-marriage  of  a  Widow  (one 

of  the  Queen'a  attendants),  the  unbecoming  license  which 
the  gross  taste  of  the  times  permitted  on  these  occasions  was  largely 

•  FmImsH,  zl.  c  4—7*  t  I(t,  ibid.  r.  10. 

Xll^,  ibU.  c.  16.    He  marrisd  Mary,  Widow  of  Looii  of  Blois. 
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indulged  ;  and  the  King  himself  fonned  one  of  a  gioupe  of  six  Satyn^ 
or  *'  Salvage  meD,"  who  entered  the  Ball-room  in  a  not  very  decorous 
DBasquerade*.  They  were  diaguiaed  in  linen  vesta  closely  sewn  round 
the  body  from  head  to  foot,  on  which  tow  had  been  artfully  fastened  by 
pitch  in  order  to  lepiesent  hair.  These  mummers  were  linked  together 
by  a  chain ;  but  the  King,  fortunately  for  himself,  soon  quitted  his  com" 
panions,  and  was  conversing  with  the  Duchess  of  Berri  t  (one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  women  of  his  Court)  at  the  moment  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  the  Gallery.  The  young  Prince,  in  a  silly 
frolic,'*^  in  order  to  frighten  the  Ladies  {»"  set  fire  to  one  of  the  mas- 
queraders'  dresses,  although  care  had  been  taken  beforehand  to  prevent 
the  torch-bearers  from  approaching  too  closely.  The  miserable  revellers, 
unable  to  separate  themselves  from  their  chain,  were  immediately  in  a 
blaze ;  two  were  burned  to  death  upon  the  spot ;  two  died  soon  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  which  they  had  received;  and  one  only,  by 
at  last  breaking  loose,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  water-butt  which  he 
happened  to  observe  in  an  ante-chamber,  escaped  with  life.  The  King, 
on  Uie  first  alarm,  named  himself  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  wrapping 
the  train  of  her  robe  round  his  dress,  preserved  him  from  danger  till  he 
could  be  removed ;  but  the  tenor  consequent  upon  the  shock  which  he 
had  received  greatly  tended  to  renew  and  to  confirm  his  mental  alien- 
ation. 

There  was  not  indeed  any  season  at  which  Charles  felt  equal  to 
attempt  a  struggle  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  ejected  ministers.  He 
expressed  surprise  at  their  absence^  and  he  insisted  upon  their  relief 
from  legal  penalties ;  but  Clisson  was  the  only  one  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  recalL  The  Ex-Constable,  however,  was  far  too  wise  to  compromise 
his  safety  by  accepting  the  summons  of  a  King  manifestly  powerless  to 
affind  him  defence,  and  he  evaded  the  Royal  messengers  by  perpetually 
shifting  his  abode.  Bretany  meanwhile  presented  a  frightful  scene  of 
bloodshed  wherever  his  partisans  encountered  those  of  De  Montfort^; 
till  the  latter,  in  his  65dt  year  and  in  declining  health,  feeling  a  natural 
to  leav^  his  infant  children  unembarrassed  by  War,  at  length  pro- 


*  The  Masqnsn,  acoording  to  Froisiart,  whote  aooount  is  rery  particular,  and  who, 
in  such  a  matter,  is  lil&ely  to  be  correct,  besides  the  King,  were  the  Count  de  Jouy 
(Joigny),  Sir  Charles  of  Poitiers  (son  of  the  Count  de  Valentinois),  Sir  Evan  de  Foiz 
(a  favourite  Bastard  of  Oaaton),  Jean  de  NantouiUet,  who  alone  was  saved,  and  a 
sixth  whose  name  is  supplied  by  Villaret,  Sir  Hugues  de  Guissai. 

f  Jane  Countess  of  Boulogne.  The  Duke,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1387, 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  the  bride  but  twelve.  A  bon  moi  of  Charles  VI.  on  this  dis- 
proportionate nnion  is  preserved  by  Villaret  (vi.  231),  but  we  forbear  from  tran- 
scribing it.  The  Duke  had  been  previously  jilted  by  one  of  John  of  Qaunt*s 
daughters. 

}  This  U  clearly  admitted  by  S^riny,  In  hii  Reply  to  Jean  Petit.  Monstralet, 
i.  c  44,  p.  308. 

§  Fmiiiart,  zi.  e.  16, 16^ 
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posed  to  his  antagonist  a  pereonal  interview.    Notwithstanding  the 

warnings  given  by  previous  treachery,  Clisson  generously 

A.  D.  1395.    embraced  the  invitation.    Their  conference  was  long  and 

Oct.  19.  .  secret,  but  it  terminated  amicably,  and  a  Treaty  ratified  at 

Aucfer  near  RiSdon,  to  which  the  Count  of  Penthii^vre  alao 
became  a  party,  brought  their  protracted  differences  to  a  close  *. 

Before  this  pacification  was  concluded  in  Bretany,  the  Truce  with 

England  had  been  prolonged,  at  first  for  twelve  months, 

A.  D.  1394.  afterwards  for  four  years.  The  death  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  f. 

May  27.    the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  soon  enabled  him  to  convert 

this  abstinence  from  War  into  a  relation  of  closer  amity ; 
and  eager  to  cement  an  alliance  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  means 
of  repressing  the  unruliness  of  his  People  and  to  fix  himself  in  despotism, 
he  solicited  the  hand  of  Charles's  eldest  daughter.  The  suitor  had 
attained  his  thirtieth  year,  the  child  Isabelle,  already  betrothed  to  the 
Count  de  Montfort,  was  only  in  her  seventh ;  nevertheless  so  determined 
was  Richard  upon  the  marriage,  that  his  Ambassadors  were  instructed 
gradually  to  reduce  their  original  demand  for  portion  from  two  million 
francs  to  eight  hundred  thousand ;  which  sum  Richard  would  be  content 
to  accept,  provided  the  King  of  France  and  his  uncles  would  at  the  same 
time  engage  to  aid  and  sustain  him  with  all  their  power  against  any  of 
his  subjects  whatsoever  {. 

The  Ambassadors,  with  a  train  of  600  horse,  were  magnificently  enter- 
tained at  Paris,  during  a  residence  of  three  months;  in  which  period, 
although  they  succeeded  in  their  mission,  either  so  ill  was  diplomacy 
understood,  or  so  obstinately  were  mere  words  contested,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fiimily  link  by  which  the  Monarchies  were  to  be  united,  the 
Truce  was  not  converted  into  a  Peace.  The  distinction  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  merely  nominal ;  for  History  records  few  instances  in  which 
a  Peace  between  two  Countries  so  frequently  exposed  to  collision  as 
vrere  England  and  France,  has  attained  the  term  of  eight  and  twenty 
years,  which  was  that  named  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Truce. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  during  a  personal 

interview  of  the  two  Kings,  on  their  respective  frontiers, 

A.  D.  1396.  between  Ardres  and  Calais.    "  It  was  pleasant  to  see,"  ss 

Oct.  27.     Froissart  tells  us,  "  that  the  Princess  Isabelle,  young  as  she 

was,  knew  how  to  act  the  Queen  §."  On  the  Vigil  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Charles  and  Richard  left  their  quarters  at  the  eame 
moment,  and  advanced  between  400  French  and  an  equal  number  of 
English  Knights,  brilliantly  armed,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  who, 

*  Froisiart,  zi.  c.  28. 

I  Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and  Blater  of  Wenoet- 
laut,died  June/,  1394. 

}  Bymer,  Tii.p.81L  }  Froitsart,  zi.  c.  33. 
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when  the  Kings  were  on  the  point  of  meeting,  fdl  on  their  knees  and 
wept  for  joy.  Both  Princes  were  bareheaded,  and  after  they  had  saluted, 
and  taken  each  other  by  the  hand,  Charles  led  his  son-in-law  to  a  richly 
adorned  tent.  Each  of  them  was  there  served  with  wine  and  spices  by 
the  Royal  Dukes  his  uncles ;  and  having  freely  conversed  awhile,  they 
separated  with  tokens  of  mutual  good  will.  On  the  morrow,  Richard 
was  banqueted  by  the  King  of  France,  and  was  greatly  amused  by  the 
"  dn^ery  "  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  general  coarseness  of  the 
jests  permitted  on  similar  occasions  diminishes  our  regret  that  Froissart 
has  not  dilated  on  this  portion  of  his  subject ;  and  that  the  only  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  which  h^  has  recorded  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  especial  pungency  *.  When  the  dinner,  which  lasted  not  long,  was 
over,  the  Bride  was  delivered  to  her  future  husband,  who  immediately 
took  his  leave.  Twelve  litters  conveyed  the  Queen  and  her  Ladies  to 
Calais  t»  where  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  following  first  of  November. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the  entertainment 
from  the  narrative  of  Walsingham;  besides  100,000  marks  which 
Richard  distributed  in  presents,  more  than  300,000  were  required  to 
defray  his  expenditure.  On  the  homeward  passi^  his  tents  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage  were  lost  in  a  stonn. 

Charles,  as  we  thus  perceive,  was  still  qualified  at  particular  seasons 
to  support  the  outward  show  of  Royalty.  There  were  more  gloomy 
periods,  however,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  preclude  him  alt(^ 
gether  from  public  view.  He  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  skill 
and  the  honesty  of  his  Physicians ;  and  both  ^  Master  William  de 
Harseley  "  and  Renaud  Freron  receive  loud  commendations  for  their 
modes  of  treatment,  which,  although  widely  different,  were  equally  suc- 
cessfuL  The  former  pronounced  as  an  aphorism  that  '*  the  disorder  of 
the  King  proceeded  from  the  alarm  in  the  forest,  and  from  inheriting 
too  much  of  his  mother's  weak  nerves  t ;"  he  prescribed  change  of  air 
and  amusement,  and  having  restored  his  patient  from  the  first  severe 
attack,  he  wisely  claimed  his  fee  and  retired  }  from  Court.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  advised  a  stricter  discipline  and  more  serious  occupation 
than  suited  the  tastes  of  the  King;  and  although  he  procured  for  him  an 

*  FFoiatart,  xi.  c  40. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  353,  says,  that  all  the  dinners  were  given  by  Richard.  IsabeUe 
was  intrust^  to  the  care  of  the  Duchesses  of  Lancaster  and  of  Gloucester,  the 
Countesses  of  Huntingdon  and  of  Stafford. 

I  If  this  be  the  correct  rendering  of  U  iemaii  irop  de  la  moitlcttr  de  ta  mere. 

§  1000  crowns  of  gold  and  an  order  for  four  horses  whenever  he  should  please  to 
come  to  Court.  Froissart,  xi.  c.  11.  The  Chronicler  by  no  means  disparages  his 
skill,  but  he  characterises  him  as  being  the  roost  niggardly  man  of  his  time. 
JBi  fui  en  iom  trmpt  ie  pftii  eschart  entre  tnUreu  que  on  tceutt :  et  rstoiV  /oM/e  ta  pfm^ 
eanee  iani  qu*ii  venquii  que  ttamatter  grami  foieon  de  Jhrine,  Ei  tn  ta  wai'ieii  Une 
detpendmi  tome  ietjvttr*  pie  deuat  to/x  pariaU;  maie  aitoit  beirt  ei  mauger  d  fopmUage 
ou  ilpottoiU    De  trlx  verge*  ioiU  batue  tvu$  Mededm* 
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UBOittftlly  long  oeisatioB  from  diteaie,  he  was  in  the  end  compdled  to 
lelinquish  his  charge ;  and  was  considered  to  he  greatly  indehted  to  the 
magnanimity  of  those  in  power,  because  they  allowed  him  to  withdraw 
without  confiscation  of  his  painfully  earned  wealth*. 

The  disastrous  enterprise  in  which  the  chief  warriors  of  Frsnce 
leagued  with  those  of  Hungary  belongs  more  strictly  to  German  or  to 
Oriental  History  than  to  that  of  France;  nevertheless  the  episode  is  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  conquests  of  Amurath  I. 
had  already  established  the  Ottoman  ascendency  among  the  Sdavoniana 
of  the  Danube ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Bajaset,  having  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultan,  and  meditating  yet  fur|her  triumphs,  turned  his  anna 
against  Sigismund  King  of  Hungary,  with  the  menace  that,  after  having 
traversed  Germany,  he  would  penetrate  to  Rome.  The  Eternal  City, 
according  to  this  vaunt,  was  to  become  the  seat  of  his  Government ;  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  principal  Barons  of  Greece  were  to 
attend  him  as  vassals ;  and  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter  was  to  be  desecrated 
by  conversion  into  a  manger  from  which  the  horse  of  the  barbarian  con* 
queror  was  to  eat  his  oats.  The  defence  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
appeared  to  involve  the  general  cause  of  Christendom ;  Philip  of 
Artou  the  Constable  had  already  made  one  campaign  in  his  service,  and 
the  noblest  youth  in  France  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  urgent  prayer  which 
invited  further  succours.  But  it  was  by  illustrious  rank,  not  by  force  of 
numbers,  that  the  Infidel  Power  was  in  this  instance  to  be  combated; 
and  when  the  Constable  for  a  second  time,  Philippe  de  Vtenne  the 
Admiral  of  France,  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  Jean  de  Mdngre  (or,  as  he  is 
more  commonly  known,  Bou^caut)  afterwards  created  Man^chal,  and 
many  others  of  the  loftiest  station,  undertook  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  John  Count  of  N^vers,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  they 
were  most  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  followers.    Few  indeed  were  per* 

mitted  to  accompany  them  who  were  not  sufficiently  wealthy 
A.n.  1396.  to  perform  the  distant  journey  "  with  credit  to  themselves,'* 
March  — .    and  at  their  own  costs  and  charges.     Never  therefore  did  a 

more  resplendent  band  issue  from  France  than  that  which, 
eomposed  of  about  1000  Knights  and  as  many  Esquires  t»  repaired  to 
Buda  in  the  Spring  of  1396.  The  resources  of  Burgundy  were  oihausted 
by  the  pride  of  its  Duke,  to  provide  a  fitting  outfit  for  his  son ;  and  in 
plate,  horses,  armour,  dresses  and  emblazonments  which  were  to  over- 
whelm their  German  allies  with  envy  and  astonishment,  sums  were 
lavished  which  might  have  been  fiur  more  usefully  expended  in  the 
equipment  of  a  considerable  army. 

With  the  Enemy  whom  they  were  preparing  to  encounter  the  rash 
youths  of  whom  this  host  was  principally  composed  were  wholly  unao- 

•  Rei.  de  Si.  Dtmyt,  1.  xv.  c.  14,  p.  324. 

f  VUlaret,  vi.  847f  adds  to  theie  10,000  men  at  arms ;  bat  hs  dost  not  sIts  any 
sathority,  and  he  certainly  is  not  eonntensnosd  bj  FMMsrl. 
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quainledj  and  m  fhey  adtuieed  thqr  made  but  light  of  the 
power.  After  the  first  Ticlory  overBajaset  (a  contingency  which  aeema 
never  to  have  been  doubted)  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  were  to  be  tuh* 
duod,  Jerusalem  was  to  be  deliTered^  and  with  the  succours  which  they 
would  then  reoeiye  from  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  En^and  the  oon* 
quest  of  the  whole  Bast  was  pronounced  to  be  a  task  unaccompanied 
with  difficulty.  Sigismund  received  his  allies  with  cordiality  and  joy; 
and  having  been  strengthened  beyond  his  hope,  and  perhaps  being 
inoculated  by  their  presumption,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  design  of 
Bajaiet.  At  the  head  of  00,000  horse,  therefore,  he  crossed  the 
Danube ;  and,  after  some  previous  successful  operations,  laid  siege  to 
Nioopolis,  a  strongly  fortified  Town  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  whidi 
there  separates  Wallachia  from  Servia. 

Bajaiet,  who  was  engaged  at  Cairo  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  invasion,  collected  his  troops  leisurely,  and  moved  down  upon 
Bulgaria.  Many  Saracen  Kings  accompanied  him  from  Persia,  Media, 
and  Tartary,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Lecto  (wherever  that  undia* 
eoversd  region  may  be)  in  the  North  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Prussia. 
I^roissart  would  persuade  us  that  the  Sultan  had  received  advice  before* 
hand  from  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  and  that  he  had  permitted  this  inroad  of 
Christians  in  order  to  enrich  himself  by  their  ransom  *•  But  the  hatred 
with  which  the  French  regarded  Giovanni  Qaleazzo  Yisconte  made  them 
forward  to  accuse  him  of  perfidy  on  evidence  which  is  for  from  being 
conclusive ;  and  unhappily  the  record  of  his  undisputed  crimes  is  far 
too  fully  blasoned  to  need  the  addition  of  any  charge  which  may  be  con- 
sidered ambiguous.  So  ably  were  the  Sultan's  movements  conducted, 
that  the  Christians  were  ignorant  not  only  of  his  numbers  but  even  of  his 
approach ;  he  was  close  to  Nioopolis  before  they  knew  that 
he  had  commenced  his  march ;  and  the  French  Nobles  were  Sept.  28. 
engaged  at  dinner  when  a  scout  warned  them  to  beware  of 
surprise.  The  Knights  hastily  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  took  their 
statbn  in  the  field,  '^  although  somewhat  heated  with  wine."  Banners 
and  pennons  were  displayed,  under  which  every  one  ranged  hunself  in 
his  proper  place,  and  the  Standard  of  the  Virgin,  we  are  told,  was  espe- 
cially intrusted  to  the  valiant  Admiral. 

Sigismund,  for  better  acquainted  than  his  allies  with  the  system  of 
Ottoman  tactics,  observed  with  some  apprehension  the  forward  position 
occupied  by  the  French  Barons;  and  he  despatched  a  Knight  who, 
halting  before  the  Banner  of  our  Lady,  recommended  caution  until  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  Turkish  army  could  be  ascertained.  He  suspected 
(and  his  suspicion  was  correct)  that  Bajazet  had  advanced  only  his  van, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Christians  mistaking  it  for  his  whole  force,  would 
unadvisedly  give  battie.     Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  a  veteran  soldier, 

•  Froiissrt,zi.  c  H  30- 
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approved  this  counsel ;  but  an  nnliappy  jealouay  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  Constable  prevented  its  adoption.  **  The  King  of  Hun- 
gary/'-said  that  impetuous  Knight,  ^*  wishes  to  gain  all  the  honour  of  the 
day;"  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  de  Vienne  who  united  with  de 
Coucy,  he  persisted  in  maintaining  the  ground  already  taken,  till  further 
discussion  was  useless.  The  Infidel  van  was  repulsed  or  designedly  gave 
way  before  the  French ;  but  the  little  band  of  pursuers,  flushed  with 
this  early  success,  was  soon  hemmed  in  between  the  wings  of  Bajazet*a 
main  army.  The  conflict  between  700  men  and  120,000  was  not  of  long 
continuance ;  and,  in  spite  of  feats  of  valour  the  most  undaunted,  all  the 
Christians  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  So  great,  adds  Froissart,  waa 
their  loss,  that  since  the  defeat  at  Roncesvalles,  in  which  the  Twelve 
Peers  fell  U^ther,  France  had  never  endured  an  equally  grievous  blow. 

The  overthrow  of  the  French  involved  that  of  the  Hungarians  also, 
who  fled  panic-stricken  and  in  confusion  from  the  field.  Sigismund 
himself,  perceiving  the  day  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  through  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  confederates,  galloped  to  the  Danube,  where,  gaining  a 
boat,  he  fortuntitfily  riudcdjthe  murderous  pursuit  which  overwhelmed  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  **  Happy  was  he  who  could  escape  firom  such 
danger  by  any  means."  The  richness  of  their  armour  (for  they  were 
arrayed  like  Kings)  preserved  the  lives  of  many  French  Knights  on  the 
field ;  and  the  Turks,  believing  them  from  their  appearance  to  be  greater 
Lords  than  they  really  were,  accepted  their  surrender  in  the  hope  of 
inordinate  ransom. 

The  Sultan  on  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  was  infuriated  by  his  loss, 
for  if  we  believe  the  Chronicler  it  exceeded  that  of  the  Christians  thirty 
fold  *.  He  vowed  to  avenge  this  slaughter  upon  his  prisoners,  and  to 
reserve  only  a  few  of  the  noblest  Lords  from  whom  he  might  expect 
large  payment  of  ransom  f-  Having  ascertained  these  on  the  morrow, 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  Jacques  de  Helly  (who  was  recognized  by  the 
Turks  as  speaking  their  language,  and  as  having  once  served  under 
Amurath),  he  led  out  the  remainder,  upwards  of  three  hundred  gentle- 
men of  different  nations,  one  by  one,  and  pitilessly  cut  them  to  pieces,  in 

*  This  it  Froissart's  calculation.  Vilkret,  vi.  329,  is  far  more  moderate ;  he 
redaoes  tlie  disproportion  to  i/ijr  /bit  pAu,  Another  more  justi6able  reason  for 
Bajaset*s  anger,  although  omitted  by  Froissart,  is  furnished  by  Juvenal  des  Ursins, 
and  by  the  Rei.  de  St.  Denyt,  1.  zvi.  c  11,  p.  352;  namely,  that  the  French  themselvei 
had  prerioualy  massacred  their  Turkish  prisoners. 

f  There  is  a  ^reat  confusion  regarding  the  number  of  prisoners  who  were  set 
aside.  Froissart,  xi.  c.  42,  limits  them  to  eight ;  the  Count  of  N^ven,  the  Constable, 
the  Count  de  la  Marche,  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  I<ord  Henri  de  Bar,  Sir  Guy  de 
Tr^mottille  and  two  othen.  Meseray,  jibr^gi  Ckromhgifue^  iii.  161,  says  there  wae 
fifteen  saved*  Bf.  de  Sismondi,  xii.  89,  makes  them  amount  to  twenty-eight  x  hia  re- 
ferences, besides  to  Froissart,  are  to  Juvenal  des  Ursins  and  the  Rei.  deSi.  Demyt; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  either  of  those  writers  distinctly  mentions  the 
number,  and  they  cenainly  diffsr  from  each  other.  Froissart,  c.  49,  speaks  of  t  wenty- 
five  who  were  carried  to  Bursa,  and  at  that  time  the  Constable  and  the  Lord  de 
Coucy  were  dead.  Henri  de  Bar  also  died  in  the  Levant  (M.  de  Siamondi|  »i.  96), 
and  those  three  Knights  make  up  the  twenty-eight. 
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the  pretence  of  their  coinndes  in  arms.  The  Admiral  had  perished  in 
defence  of  his  hanner;  the  Count  of  N^vers  *  and  the  Constahle  were 
among  those  selected  for  preservation  ;  hut,  hy  some  accident,  Bou^icaut 
had  heen  overlooked,  and  was  included  in  the  mass  devoted  to  slaughter. 
When  he  appeared,  stripped  and  prepared  for  death,  the  others  were 
motionless  with  surprise;  hut  N 6 vers,  generously  throwing  himself  at  the 
Sultan*s  feet,  intimated  hy  signs,  as  paying  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
that  a  large  ransom  would  he  forthcoming  for  his  friend,  whose  life  he 
thus  ohtained.  When  the  massacre  was  ended  fi  Bajazet  released  Sir 
Jacques  de  Helly  on  parole,  to  notify  in  France  the  great  disasters  of 
which  he  had  heen  an  eye-witness,  and  to  solicit  deHverance  for  the 
pnsonerSt 

Rumours  of  the  defeat  at  Nicopolis  had  heen  conveyed  to  France, 
hefore  Holly's  arrival,  hy  some  stragglera  engaged  in  a  foraging  party  on 
the  morning  of  the  Battle.  The  Parisians  ohstinately  refused  belief;  the 
King  was  indignant  at  an  announcement  so  contrary  to  his  expectations 
and  to  his  wishes ;  and  the  wretched  fugitives,  who  in  traversing  the 
inhospitable  districts  of  WaUachia  and  of  Hungary  had  already  suffered 
great  misery,  were  arrested,  thrown  into  the  Chfttelet,  and  threatened  with 
drowning,  as  malicious  circulators  of  false  intelligence.  It  was  impossible 
however  to  deny  credence  to  the  melancholy  tale  of  Helly,  who  supported 
his  narrative  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  Bajazet's  safe-conduct  and 
of  letters  from  the  Count  of  N^vers.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  of 
name  in  France  which  did  not  mourn  some  one  of  its  members  among 
the  prisoners  or  the  slain ;  and  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  brother,  a  father, 
or  a  child  was  confirmed  by  almost  every  answer  which  Helly  returned  to 
enquiry.  He  was  commissioned  to  bear  back  to  the  Sultan  such  presents 
as  he  Uiought  most  adapted  to  the  Barbarian's  taste ;  and  he  selected 
Flemish  tapestry  representing  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  fine  linen  from 
Rheims,  scarlet  cloths,  and  some  casts  of  high-bred  Gerfalcons.  When 
he  presented  himself  at  Bursa  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Bajazet. 
for  fidelity,  and  was  declared  free,  as  his  reward.  He  found  the  prisoners 
lor  the  most  part  in  good  health'^ ;  and  the  complaints  made  to  him  suffi- 
ciently evince  that  their  treatment  had  not  by  any  means  been  severe. 
The  catalogue  of  grievances  enumerated  lack  of  wine ;  the  absence  of  their 
own  Cooks,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  fed  on  coarse  meat  badly 
and  not  thoroughly  dressed ;  and  it  was  added,  that  although  they  had 
plenty  of  spices  they  were  reduced  to  eat  millet  bread,  **  which  is  dis- 

*  Juvenal  dei  Ursins  lays,  that  a  Necromancer  foretold  to  Bajazet  of  tbe  Count 
of  NAven  that,  if  he  were  allowed  to  ranrive,  he  would  /aire  numrir  pitu  He  CMiitiu 
fMe  ie  Oanae  ntf  totit  cnue  de  Ititr  tojf  me  tcomroieni  fakre^  Pontua  Henteiua^  Rer, 
BmrffttntLf  lib.  iii.  p.  72,  cited  by  Bayle,  t.  627t  ad  «.  Dourgoffne, 

t  There  ii  m  great  variation  between  Juvenal  des  Unini  and  the  JRe/,  «/e  Si. 
Denjfi  as  to  the  number  of  priaonera  masaacred.  The  former  taya  300»  the  latter 
8000. 

}  The  Constable  and  De  Coocy,  however,  were  dead. 
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ftgreeaUe  to  a  Frendi  palate*."    Bajazet  had  viaited  them  more  thaa 
once,  had  convened  with  them  gracioiuly,  and  had  expneeed  anxiety 

that  they  ahonld  he  ftirnished  with  amueementa.  The  sum 
A.  D.  1391.  which  he  demanded  for  rantom  was  adjusted  at  300,000 

ducats,  out  of  which  he  deducted  20,000  as  a  present  to  two 
of  the  negociators ;  and  after  the  remainder  had  heen  guaranteed  by  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Sdo,  the  Count  of  N^ven  and  his  companions  were 
permitted  to  depart.  Some  demonstrations  were  previously  exhihited  to 
them  of  the  splendour  of  the  Sultan's  establishments  and  the  summaii* 
ness  of  his  authority.  On  one  occasion  a  hawk  displeased  him  in  ita 
flight  at  an  eagle,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  beheading  nearly  a  third 
of  his  7000  falconers,  "  scolding  them  exceedingly  for  their  want  of 
diligence."  At  another  time  he  ripped  up  one  of  his  attendants  accused 
of  haying  drunk  some  goat's  milk  belonging  to  a  poor  woman,  in  order 
to  obtain  conclusive  evidence  of  the  charge,  being  utterly  careless  of  his 
inability  to  offer  reparation  if  the  culprit  had  proved  innocent,  and  of  the 
manifest  disproportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence  even  if  he  were 
guilty.  His  parting  words  to  the  Count  of  Nfivers  were  marked  with 
boldness  and  dignity.  '*  I  know  you,"  he  said,  ^'  to  be  a  great  Prince 
in  your  own  Country,  to  be  young  also  and  high  spirited.  If  you  are 
taunted  with  want  of  success  in  this  your  first  enterprise  in  arms,  you 
may  be  anxious  to  redeem  your  honour.  If  I  feared  you,  I  might  exact 
an  oath  that  you  would  never  again  enter  this  Country  in  warlike  guiae. 
But  come  when  you  will,  you  will  always  find  me  prepared  and  ready  to 
meet  you  in  battle  f." 

The  health  of  the  King,  meantime,  was  subject  to  much  fluctuation ; 
and,  during  his  periods  of  insanity,  recourse  was  often  had  to  modes  of 
healing  unsanctioned  by  regular  Art  Not  only  wss  he  led  on  successive 
pilgrimages  to  all  the  shrines  most  venerated  in  his  dominions,  whenever 
his  bodily  strength  permitted  the  fatigue  of  travelling ;  but  when  the 
mediation  of  the  Saints  proved  unavailing,  that  of  darker  Powers  was 
invoked ;  and  we  hear  of  two  Augustin  Hermits  summoned  from  Isn* 
guedoc,  who  undertook  to  work  his  cure  by  spells  and  magic  {.  In  order 
to  depress  their  great  political  antagonist,  the  Royal  uncles  had  encou- 
raged a  popular  belief  that  Charles  was  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft, 
and  that  Valentine,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  had  enchanted  him  by  some 
diabolical  charm  or  by  some  pernicious  herb.  In  his  first  access  of  in- 
sanity,  while  resisting  all  other  authority,  he  had  listened  obediently  to 
every  suggestion  made  by  Valentina,  whom  he  recognised  with  affection; 
and  the  reputed  skill  of  the  Italians  in  secret  poisoning  and  in  Judicial 
Astrology  tended  to  increase  this  senseless  clamour  against  her.    It  was 

*  Froitaart,  xL  &  44*  f  Id«>ii.  €•  1* 

t  On  a  relapse  under  which  the  King  suffered  in  1388,  they  were  beheaded  snd 
quartered  in  Paris. 
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«t  length  ftswrted  that  the  King  neither  would  nor  could  recover  hii 
health  while  the  Sorcereea  remained  in  his  neighhourhood ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  deeply  grieved  at  the  false  and  foolish  accusation,  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  her  removal  from  Court. 

With  a  similar  view  of  depressing  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  accepted  an  offer  by  which  the  Republic  of  Genoa  threw  itself 
on  the  protection  of  France.    The  Sovereignty  of  Milan  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Giovanni  Oaleazzo  Visconte,  the  father  of  Valentina,  by  a 
Patent  from  Wenceslaus*;  and  the  new  Lombard  Prince  anxiously 
watched  and  covertly  fomented  the  Civil  dissensions  by  which  Genoa 
had  been  long  distracted,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  subjecting 
that  opulent  but  factious  and  most  unstable  Republic  to  his  a.  n.  1396. 
own  Government.    The  Doge,  Adomo,  thought  to  counter-     Oct.  25. 
balance  these  intrigues  by  resorting  to  France,  and  a  Treaty 
was  signed  by  which  he  surrendered  his  authority  to  a  Vicar  Royal  to 
be  appointed  by  Charles,  who  engaged  to  respect  all  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  his  Transalpine  subjects.    At  the  same  time  Charles  openly 
declared  his  intention  of  invading  Milan,  and  received  a  promise  of  sup- 
port torn  England. 

This  enterprise  was  interrupted  by  the  defeat  at  Nicopolis,  which 
demanded  for  the  redemption  of  the  prisoners  all  the  treasure  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
expend  on  an  Italian  War.  The  King's  lunacy,  which  in-  a.  d.  1399* 
creased  in  virulence  and  occurred  with  scantier  intervals  of 
health,  gives  a  character  of  monotonous  gloom  to  the  internal  History  of 
France  at  this  period,  which  is  relieved  by  few  events  of  material  interest; 
and  we  may  pass  rapidly  over  many  petty  struggles  for  superiority  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Burgundy,  which  occupied  the  atten* 
tion  and  filled  the  pages  of  contemporary  Writers.  The  domestic  cala- 
mities inflicted  upon  France  by  the  avarice  or  the  profusion,  the  care- 
lessness or  the  imbecility  of  her  Rulers,  by  famine,  by  inundations,  and 
by  pestilence,  afford  a  frightful  aggregate  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil. 
Yet  her  People,  as  if  benumbed  by  misery  and  palsied  by  suffering, 
remained  motionless  amid  the  numerous  political  convulsions  which 
agitated  other  parts  of  Europe. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  touch  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  disgraceful  Schism  which  still  distracted  the  Pontificate,  and  upon 
the  measures  to  which  the  French  in  consequence  resorted.  In  Ger« 
many,  the  sottishness  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  barrier  against  the  formidable  advance  of  the  Ottomana 
and  of  Timur-beg  (at  that  time  supposed  to  be  in  nnion 
with  the  Sultan  whom  he  afterwards  overthrew),  had  aroused  a.  d.  1400. 
the  Diets  to  the  bold  step  of  deposing  Wenceslaus.  Frederic  Aug.  20. 
of  Brunswick,  whom  they  named  as  his  successor,  was 

•  May  1, 1386. 
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snatched  by  asstisination  from  his  scarcely -tasted  dignity  after  only  two 
days  enjoyment  of  it;  but  Rupert,  the  Elector  Palatine,  obtained  more 
permanent  establishment;  and,  in  spite  of  the  reclamations  of  Wencea- 
laus,  in  whose  behalf  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  arms,  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Bavaria  prevailed,  and  the  Government  of  France  declared 
in  favour  of  the  new  King  of  the  Romans. 
England  also  had  witnessed  a  deposition.  Richard  II.,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  feud  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  of 
A.  D.  1398.  Norfolk,  had  banished  both  those  powerful  Nobles,  and  the 
Jan  — ,  former  was  received  at  Paris  with  distinguished  consider- 
ation. The  King  assigpned  him  500  crowns  of  gold  as  a 
Oct.-*.  weekly  pension*;  the  Dukes  of  Buigundy  and  of  Bern 
welcomed  him  with  pompous  entertainments;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  associated  him  in  his  pleasures,  and  even  s^ed  a  personal 
engagement,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  mutually  pledged  them« 
selves  against  each  other's  enemies  t*  This  union  of  opposite  fieictiona 
in  behalf  of  the  exiled  Prince  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  a  false  belief  in 
his  speedy  restoration  to  the  honours  of  which  he  had  been  deprived^ 
and  an  impression  (confirmed  by  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  his  ban- 
ishment from  ten  years  to  six)  that  the  sentence  was  compulsory,  and 
had  been  passed  only  to  shield  the  sufferer  from  the  dangers  of  a  mortal 
combat.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Richard  undeceived  the  French 
Princes,  than  a  marked  change  took  place.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
ventured  to  stigmatize  his  *'  cousin  of  Derby  "  as  a  traitor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Council,  where  he  was  checked  by  a  dignified  reproach  and 
defiance ;  the  Duke  of  Berri  refused  the  hand  of  a  daughter  {  to  a  suitor 
whom  he  had  hitherto  encouraged ;  and  even  Charles,  who  was  as  much 
attached  to  him  as  the  weakness  of  his  intellect  permitted,  represented 
that  before  he  thought  of  marriage,  it  would  be  advisable  to  recover  the 
possessions  of  Liancaster  as  a  dower  for  his  Bride  §. 

So  variable,  however,  is  political  friendship,  according  as  sunshine  or 

cloud  predominates,  that  before  Henry  of  Lancaster  embarked  on  that 

expedition  which  placed  the  Crown  of  England  on  his  brows,  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  his  rising 

A.  D.  1399.  fortunes,  and  to  procure  a  reconciliation.    When  he  landed 

July  4.       at  Ravenspur  he  was  accompanied  by  Pierre  de  Craon,  the 

bitterest  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (the  only  one  of  the 

Royal  Family  by  whom  he  had  not  been  neglected),  and  that  Prince  in 

his  turn,  irritated  no  doubt  by  the  accommodation  which  had  been  too 

easily  made  with  his  Rivals,  became  Henry's  foe.    Whatever  may  be 

thought  of  the  unadvisedness  of  a  Cartel  which  Louis  of  Orleans  sent  to 

the  Xing  of  England,  and  however  it  might  be  really  founded  on  private 

*  Froisaart,  zii.  c.  12.  f  Monstrelet,  i.  c  9. 

X  Mary,  a  second  time  widowed,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  by  tbe  death  of 
the  CoDBUble,  Philip  of  Artois.  {  FroisMirt,  xii.  c  15. 
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pique,  there  was  some  generosity  in  reserving  liis  defiance  of  one  whom 
he  had  befriended  in  adversity  until  a  successful  usurpation 
had  raised  him  to  a  Throne.  In  order  to  preserve  both  a.  d.  1402. 
Henry  and  himself  from  **  idleness,  the  bane  of  Lords  of  Aug.  7. 
high  birthy"  the  Duke  proposed  a  combat  at  some  appointed 
place  to  which  they  should  repair,  accompanied  on  either  side  *'  by  one 
hundred  Knights  and  Esquires  of  name  and  arms,  without 
reproach."  Henry  excused  himself  from  this  meeting  on  Dec.  5. 
reasons  which  he  was  well  entided  to  plead.  First  On  the 
ezisling  Treaty  between  the  two  Kingdoms.  Secondly.  On  the  private 
alliance  to  which  the  Duke  had  sworn,  an  alliance  which  the  King  in 
consequence  of  the  challenge  threw  aside  and  annulled.  Thirdly.  On 
the  disproportion  of  their  rank.  To  the  taunt  which  insinuated  that  he 
was  idle,  the  King  of  England  replied,  that,  although  perhaps  he  was 
less  employed  in  arms  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  never  been 
so  idle  as  not  to  know  how  to  defend  his  honour ;  and  finally,  that, 
although  he  declined  the  limit  of  100  Knights  and  Esquires  as  unsuit- 
able to  Kingly  dignity,  whenever  he  thought  the  time  convenient,  he 
would  visit  his  own  possessions  beyond  the  Sea,  with  such  number  of 
men  as  he  deemed  fitting,  and  that  the  Duke  might  then  have  full  oppor- 
tunity  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  personal  combat.  **  Should  you  wish," 
were  the  concluding  words  of  this  answer,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  masterpiece,  "  that  those  of  your  party  be  without  reproach,  be 
more  cautious  in  future  of  your  letters,  your  promises,  and  your  seal, 
than  you  hitherto  have  been."  Both  a  retort  f\rom  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  a  final  rejoinder  from  Henry  which  conclude  this  remarkable  corre- 
spondence, are  couched  in  much  less  temperate  language  than  the  pre- 
ceding documents,  and  they  evince  a  failure  in  power  of  composition 
proportionate  to  the  increased  irritability  of  the  writers*. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  little  Isabelle,  on  the  dethronement 
of  her  nominal  husband,  was  transferred  from  Leeds  Castle  to  Havering 
at  Bower.  The  Lady  de  Coucy,  who  had  hitherto  superintended  her 
establishment,  was  removed  and  hurried  back  to  France,  and  a  new 
household  was  formed  ^'  of  ladies,  damsels,  officers,  and  varlets,  who 
were  strictly  enjoined  never  to  mention  the  name  of  Richard  in  their 
conversation.'*  On  the  arrival  of  a  special  embassy  from  France  to 
enquire  into  her  situation,  Henry  entertained  the  envoys  courteously  and 
liberally,  expressing  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  in  their  Country  during  his  exile.  They  obtained  per- 
mission to  converse  with  the  young  Queen,  under  a  promise  (and  they 
were  threatened  with  peril  of  life  if  they  should  transgress  it)  that  they 
would  not  speak  to  her  ''  on  what  had  lately  passed  in  England,  nor 
about  Richard  of  Bordeaux;"  and  they  were  dismissed  with  an  assur- 
ance that  she  should  never  suffer  the  smallest  harm,  but  should  keep  up 

•  Monstrelat,  i.  c  9. 

T 
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a  State  and  dignity  becoming  her  birth  and  rank,  **  for  young  as  ahe  is, 
she  ought  not  as  yet  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  changes  in  the 
world."  She  was  at  length  reconducted  to  France  with  fitting  pomp, 
but  without  the  payment  of  dower,  which  the  necessities  or  the  avarice 
of  Henry  prompted  him  to  retain.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  second 
letter,  alludes  to  this  '*  spoliation."  He  is  referred  by  Henry,  in  his 
answer,  to  the  Articles  of  marriage*;  and  he  is  further  told  that,  in 
regard  to  jewels  and  money,  Isabelle  carried  with  her  out  of  the  King- 
dom a  far  greater  sum  than  she  brought  thither  f.  She  remarried  in 
1408  with  her  cousin  Charles  d'Angoul^me,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  died  in  childbirth  {• 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  profited  by  his  reconciliation  to  advance  a 

marriage  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duchess  of  Bretany  §, 

A.  D.  1402.  recently  widowed  by  the  death  of  Jean  de  Montfort.     On 

April  3.     the  departure  of  that  Princess  to  England,  the  guardianship 

of  the  minor  Duke,  her  son,  and  the  administration  of  his 
dominions,  devolved  on  Philip  as  his  nearest  relative.  But  the  final 
ascendancy  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  which  that  Prince  made  to  raise  a  general  impost,  by  means 
which,  if  even  mildly  characterised,  must  be  deemed  illegal  In  the 
absence  of  his  uncles,  Louis  affixed  their  signatures,  jointly  with  his 
own,  to  an  Edict  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The 
Duke  of  Berri  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  act  to  be  a  forgery ;  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  declared  that  he  had  refused  200,000  crowns  offered 
to  bribe  him  into  compliance.    The  Burgesses  of  Paris  extolled  Philip 

as  their  deliverer  from  extortion ;  and  Charles  was  persuaded 
June  24.    to  appoint  him  President  of  the  Council  of  Finance  and 

supreme  head  of  the  Government  during  his  own  periods 
of  incapacity. 

The  prodigality,  however,  which  Philip  of  Burgundy  displayed  in 
all  his  actions  was  ill  calculated  to  render  him  a  popular  Governor 
during  a  season  of  National  distress;  and  his  triumph  accordingly  was 
brief.  An  odious  inquisition  into  transfers  of  private  property,  which 
he  established  with  the  hope  of  increasing  his  revenue  by  fines  upon 
informal  contracts,  produced  a  general  outcry;  and  Charles,  who  in 
moments  of  sanity  always  mistook  the  bustle  of  petty  change  for  weighty 

administration,  was  easily  persuaded  to  divest  his  uncle  of 

A.  n.  1403.  the  power  which  he  had  recently  bestowed.     Orleans  had 

April  26.     also  engaged  a  new  ally  in  his  behalf,  and  through  the 

Queen  II,  who  had  hitherto  declined  all  interference  in  State 

*  These  Articles,  which  may  be  found  in  Rymer,  plainly  enjoin  restitntion. 

f  Froiasart,  zli.|  c  24,  29.    Monstrelet,  i.  c  4.  I  Id.  ii.  c  11. 

}  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  daughter  of  Charles  /e  Mtmvai$,    Jean  IV.  de  Montfort 
died  November  1, 1390. 

II  M.  de  Sismondi  (xil.  218)  clears  Isabelle  of  Bavaria  from  much  of  the  evil  re- 
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affairs,  he  procuied  an  Ordonnance,  appointing  a  Council  of  Regency, 
whenever  the  King  should  be  absent,  or  otherwise  occupied^  the  veil 
under  which  Court-language  delicately  shrouded  his  infirmity.  The 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  some  of  the  great  Officers  of  State  were  named 
perpetual  Members  of  this  Council,  of  which  the  Queen  was  President ; 
and  they  had  the  power  of  adding  to  their  number  without  limit  and  at 
pleasure.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  body  so  constituted,  the  ascendant 
fiiction  must  always  command  a  majority  of  voices. 

But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  approached  that  term  which  was  to  end 
all  contentions  for  power.    In  the  Spring  of  1404  he  undertook  a  short 
journey  to  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  establish  his  second  son,  An-* 
thoine,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brabant.     FStes  and  spectacles  marked  his 
progress ;  and  in  his  distribution  of  largesses  to  the  brilliant  train  which 
swelled  his  pomp,  he  was  unsparing  and  undiscriminating.    An  epi- 
demic, heightened  by  the  unhealthy  climate,  attacked  him 
at  Brussels.    He  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  his  Castle  at  ▲.  n.  1404. 
Halle  in  Brabant,  where,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  he  ex-     April  27. 
pired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     So  profuse  had 
been  his  extravagance,  that  it  became  necessary  to  raise  money  for  his 
burial  by  pawning  the  Ducal  plate ;  and  his  Relict,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Flanders,  underwent  a  humiliating  legal  form,  in  order  to  escape  the 
payment  of  her  deceased  husband's  debts*. 

While  Jean  Sans  Peur^  Duke  of  Burgundy  (formerly  Count  of 
N^vers),  was  occupied  in  the  manifold  cares  of  securing  his  inheritance, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  freed  from  the  check  of  his  late  powerful  Rival, 
seized  undisputed  power.  Pillage  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  object; 
and  he  not  only  increased  the  revenues  of  his  own  apanage  by  curtail- 
ments from  the  domain  of  the  Crown,  but  he  also  obtained  possession 
of  a  treasure,  amounting  to  1,700,000  francs,  deposited  in  the  Royal 
coffers  t*  His  foreign  policy  was  not  less  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  Kingdom  than  were  these  acts  of  domestic  brigandage ;  and  if  the 
convulsed  state  of  England  had  permitted  Henry  IV.  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  abroad/^War  must  have  inevitably  resulted  from  the  aggressions 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  authorised.  Even  before  the  chief  sway 
had' passed  into  his  single  hands,  the  Truce  had  been  violated  by  many 
acts  of  ferocious  piratical  hostility.  Some  Bretons,  stimulated  by 
Clisaon,  who,  in  old  age,  retained  his  former  hatred  of  the  English 

pnte  by  which  modern  writers  have  deformed  her  memory.  He  shows  that  oontem- 
poraries  do  not  accuse  her  of  illicit  commerce  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that 
she  is  represented  by  them  chiefly  as  an  indolent,  unambitious  woman,  much  ad- 
dicted to  her  National  tastes  for  good  cheer  and  the  rigid  preservation  of  Court 
ceremony. 

*  A  similar  renunciation  of  the  deceased  husband's  movables  was  made  by  the 
Countess  de  St.  Pdl,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Waleran  in  1416.  Monstrelet, 
iv.  c.  22.  The  Ceremonial  enjoined  the  widow  to  place  her  girdle,  keys,  and  purse 
on  the  coffin,  and  to  demand  a  registry  of  thia  act  by  a  Public  Notary. 

t  MoDttrelet,  i.  c  12. 

t2 
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name*,  had  attacked  a  Fleet  equipped  for  the  protection  of  the  Channel, 

and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  had  taken  forty  Tesaela. 
A.  n.  1403.  Of  the  2000  prisoners  -whom  they  captared|  the  greater 
.  Jaiy  — .     number  were  savagely  thrown  overboard  t-    The  conquerors 

then  made  a  descent  upon  Pl3nnouth|  which  they  burned ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  attempt  upon  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  booty,  and  to  retreat  to  their  ^ships  after  con- 
siderable loss. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  wishing  to  convert  these  buccaneering  enter- 
prises into  a  National  War,  negociated  with  Castile  for  a  Fleet  which 

might  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Calais ;  signed  an  alliance 

A.  D.'  1404.  with  Owen  Glendower|,  by  whom  an  insurrection  had  been 

July — .     organized  in  Wales;    and  attacked  and  carried  several 

English  Castles  in  Limousin.  Henry,  although  assailed 
by  these  numerous  provocations,  and  by  frequent  petty  insults  and 
ravages  on  his  own  coast,  contented  himself  with  reprisals  whenever 
opportunity  allowed,  and  abstained  from  any  open  declaration  of  War ; 
until,  vehement  as  was  the  aversion  with  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
regarded  England,  his  love  of  pleasuro  proved  still  stronger,  and  the 
sums  which  he  had  extorted  under  the  pretext  of  military  equipment 
were  dissipated  in  luxurious  frivolity. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  no  member  of 
the  Council  was  at  all  likely  to  oppose  the  will  of  Orleans.  Advancing 
years  had  increased  the  avarice  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  the  timidity  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Louis  of  Anjou,  the  titular  King  of  Sicily,  had 
shown  little  activity  since  the  failure  of  his  attempt  in  Italy.  Charles 
the  Noble,  King  of  Navarre,  was  occupied  with  pleasures  not  to  be  en- 
joyed in  his  own  semi-barbarous  mountains,  and  with  the  caro  of  enrich- 
ing himself  during  his  short  residence  in  France.  The  rest  were  of 
inferior  note  and  importance ;  and  the  sole  advocate  of  the  popular  cause 
was  Jean  Sans  Peur ;  not  indeed  from  any  more  sincere  love  of  Freedom 
than  was  entertained  by  his  opponent,  but  because  he  found  his  main 
support  among  the  People,  who  accepted  him  as  his  father's  represent^ 
ative,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  hereditary  protector. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  summoned 

Burgundy  to  the  Netherlands  soon  after  he  had  taken  his 
A.  D.  1405.  seat  in  the  Council ;  and  in  his  absence  the  rapacity  of  the 
March  16.   Queen  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  exceeded  its  former 

licence.  The  coinage  was  adulterated,  fraudulent  changes 
were  made  in  the  weights ;  the  abuse  of  prise  (the  title  under  which 
provisions  were  taken  up  for  the  Royal  household),  although  abolished 
by  frequent  Edicts,  was  revived  to  an  extent  previously  unknown ;  and 
not  only  articles  of  consumption,  but  plate,  linen,  and  furniture,  were 

*  De  Clisson  died  April  2S,  1407.  t  WaUinglum,  360. 

\  Yvsin  Qraindos,  according  to  hii  amusing  misnomer  by  Monstrelet. 
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seized  without  payment.  In  spite  of  these  extortions,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  overwhelmed  with  dehts ;  and  when  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
fit  of  superstitious  terror,  he  had  vowed  to  discharge  these  claims,  and  had 
invited  his  creditors  to  account,  more  than  800  persons  presented  them- 
selves for  settlement.  The  love  of  money  predominated  over  the  fear  of 
judgment,  and  the  thronging  expectants  were  hastily  dismissed  with 
threats  of  personal  violence  if  they  should  persist  in  their  demands*. 

Among  the  most  active  enemies  of  England  was  Waleran  of  Luxem- 
burg, Count  of  Ligny  and  St.  Pol  f.  He  had  made  known  to  Henry  IV. 
by  a  Cartel  his  intention  "  to  annoy  him  by  every  possible  means ; '' 
and  although  the  King  of  England  ''  held  his  menaces  cheap,"  St.  Pol 
had  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them.  In  an  attempt  of 
partizan  warfare,  which  he  made  from  his  Government  of  Picardy  upon 
thef  Castle  of  Mercy,  about  a  league  from  Calais,  he  was  sigpially  dis- 
comfited {;  but  the  inroad  provoked  retaliation;  and  as  Flanders  pro- 
mised more  spoil  thsn  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  the  English  directed 
their  revenge  upon  Sluys.  The  i)uke  of  Burgundy,  indignant  at  this 
outrage  upon  an  unoffending  Town  in  his  own  dominions,  made  pre- 
parations for  an  active  campaign,  and  demanded  from  his  kinsman  in 
Paris  succours  of  both  men  and  money,  which  he  undertook  to  devote 
to  the  reduction  of  Calais.  Orleans,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mortify 
his  Rival,  peremptorily  refused  co-operation;  and  Burgundy,  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  about  800  men-at-arms,  and  expecting  further 
support  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  Bishop  Elect  of  Liege  §, 
marched  not  upon  Calais,  but  to  Paris,  The  Queen  and  Aug.  14. 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  apprised  of  this  movement,  and  fearing 
the  insurrectionary  temper  of  the  Capital,  retired  to  Melun ;  but  in  their 
haste  they  had  been  unable  to  remove  either  the  King,  at  that  time 
suffering  under  his  disorder,  or  Louis,  Duke  of  Guyenne,  the  Dauphin 
(a  title  which  now  began  to  be  very  generally  received),  a  child  of  only 
nine  years  of  age.  These  important  prizes  were  secured  at  once  by 
Burgundy ;  who,  with  the  Citizens  in  his  favour,  and  the  persons  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Heir-apparent  at  his  disposal,  supported  moreover  by 
the  arrival  of  6000  fighting  men  under  John  of  liege,  presented  a  very 
formidable  aspect. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  a  time,  declined  all  mediation,  and  stig- 
matised as  treason  the  detention  of  the  King's  person.  Both  parties 
continued  to  strengthen  themselves  by  gathering  their  adherents ;  and 

*  ReL  de  Si,  Denyt,  1.  zzv.  c  7i  A18* 

t  The  Count  of  St.  Pol  wm  appointed  Ckmttoble  during  the  nredominance  of  the 
Biiripmdians  in  1411,  end  hie  death  is  briefly  noticed  by  3lonttrelet,  ir.  c.  22. 
'*  On  the  9th  of  April  (1416)  died  Waleran  de  St.  F51,  caUmg  kimteff  ConttaUe  of 
France.*'  t  Monstrelet,  1.  c.  24. 

i  John  thePiti]eis(&mtPi7ii),  second  son  of  Albert  Count  of  Halnault;  his 
sbter  was  married  to  John  the  Fearless  {Sam  JVair). 
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it  appeared  as  if  a  Civil  War  was  inevitable.    But  a  conviction  of  in- 
feriority at  length  prevailed  over  the  wounded  pride  of  Orleans ;   he 

admitted  overtures  from  the  Council,  and  he  agreed  to  a 
Oct.  12.    Conference  proposed  at  Yincennes.    On  the  details  of  the 

hollow  reconciliation  which  ensued,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  we  should  expend  a  single  paragraph ;  and  we  shall  content  our- 
selves by  employing  the  words  of  Monstrelet.  ''  The  Dukes  made  up 
their  quarrel,  and  apparently  showed  in  public  that  they  were  good 
friends.  But  He  who  knows  the  inward  secrets  of  the  heart,  saw  what 
little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  such  outward  appearances*." 

Amid  these  dissensions  in  the  Council,  the  state  of  the  unhappy  maniac 
King  was  most  deplorable.  He  was  utterly  neglected  by  the  domestics 
placed  around  him,  and  either  from  reluctance  or  from  inability  to  per- 
form for  himself  the  common  offices  of  personal  cleanliness,  he  had 
become  disgustingly  filthy,  and  was  beginning  to  suffer  in  health.  Some 
management,  however,  was  necessary  in  affording  him  relief;  for,  during 
intervals  of  sanity,  he  always  remembered,  and  bitterly  resented,  even 
by  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  any  violence  which  had  been 
used  by  his  keepers.  A  number  of  masqued  persons,  therefore,  were 
employed  by  night  to  convey  him  to  the  bath,  and  to  make  those  changes 
in  his  dress  which,  with  a  perverseness  not  uncommon  to  the  deranged, 
he  had  obstinately  neglected. 

In  spite  of  the  pacific  wishes  which  Henry  IV.  continued  to  express, 

the  Council,  on  the  re-union  of  the  Dukes,  were  more  than 
A.D.  1406.  ever  bent  on  War;  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1406,  both  the 

Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  witnessed  active  military 
preparations.    The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  Captain  General  of  Picardy 

and  of  West  Flanders,  concentrated  a  large  force  in  the 
Sept.  — .      neighbourhood  of  St.  Omer,  with  the  intention  of  besieging 

Calais.  Huge  engines  and  a  train  of  artillery  far  exceeding 
ordinary  dimensions,  two  movable  forts  (^bastilles)  constructed  in  the 
Forest  of  Beaulot,  6000  men-at-arms,  3000  archers,  and  1500  cross- 
bows, all  of  them  picked  men,  were  already  assembled  under  his  com- 
mand, at  a  lavish  cost,  and  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  King,  when 
peremptory  orders  arrived  from  Court  forbidding  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  The  Duke  and  his  chief  officers  were  most  indignant  at  this 
sudden  change ;  they  pronounced  the  disbanding  of  so  noble  an  army  to 
be  dishonourable ;  and  they  returned  to  Paris  inflamed  with  resentment 
against  Orleans  and  his  Faction,  by  whose  jealous  interference  they  not 
untruly  suspected  that  their  enterprise  had  been  frustrated. 

Orleans,  indeed,  had  diverted  to  his  own  single  use  in  Guyenne  all 
the  funds  with  which  it  had  been  originally  intended  that  the  expense 

*  Monstrelet,  i.  c.  23. 
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of  two  armaments  should  be  defrayed.  He  had  delayed  his  own  advance 
to  so  late  a  season,  that  the  siege  of  Bouig  on  the  Gironde  was  not 
opened  till  Midsummer,  that  of  Blaye  on  the  same  river,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Garonne  with  the  Dordogne,  not  till  October.  The  neces- 
sities of  a  force  engaged  in  so  arduous  a  service  demanded  the  whole 
resources  which  France  was  able  to  provide;  and  the  wants  of  the 
Southern  Army  could  not  be  otherwise  supphed  than  by  abandoning 
the  projects  which  had  been  contemplated  in  other  districts.  Yet  the 
residt  was  most  inglorious.  After  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  disconcerted 
the  enterprise  against  Calais,  and  had  produced  grievous  murmurs  by 
the  oppressive  taxes  demanded  for  his  own  support,  he  was  convinced, 
by  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  besieged  English,  and  by  the  mortality 
which  raged  among  his  own  troops,  that  further  efforts  must  be  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  having  displayed  great  military  incapacity,  increased  his 
former  general  unpopularity,  and  swelled  the  opposition  of 
Burgundy  to  rancour  the  most  deadly,  this  frivolous  and  a.d.  1407. 
unadvised  Prince  commenced  a  retreat,  and  hurried  to  a  Jan.  — . 
renewal  of  hisi  amusements  in  the  Capital. 

Several  months  elapsed  before  the  vengeance  which  Burgundy  medi- 
tated received  full  opportunity  for  completion ;  and  the  good  offices  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri  had  in  the  meantime  produced  an  apparent  cordiality 
of  intercourse  between  the  rival  Princes.  After  the  recovery  of  Orleans 
from  an  illness,  Jean  Sans  Peur  visited  him  in  congratulation,  heard 
Mass  in  his  company,  and  communicated  at  the  same  Altar.  At  a 
Banquet,  which  the  Duke  of  Berri  gave  in  honour  of  this  reconciliation, 
the  former  enemies  embraced,  and  exchanged  mutual  promises  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  accepted  an  invitation  proposed  by 
Orleans  for  the  day  se'nnight  following.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  gave  this  perfidious  assent,  his  plans  were  so 
arranged  that,  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  host  to  whom 
he  thus  pledged  himself  had  ceased  to  exist ! 

Few  transactions,  equally  dark  in  their  nature  and  remote  in  their 
date,  have  received  so  copious  an  illustration  as  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  original  depositions  taken  before  the  Council  are  pre- 
served, and  among  them  are  statements  by  two  accidental  eye-witnesses 
of  the  assassination,  who  possessed  [neither  motives  nor  ingenuity  to 
invent  facts  which  they  had  not  positively  seen.  We  retain  also  the 
whole  criminatory  evidence,  embodied  in  a  regular  narrative  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Family  of  the  murdered  Prince,  desirous  to  avenge  his  death ;  and 
we  have  also  that  same  narrative  rigidly  examined,  more  than  three  cen- 
turies afterwards,  by  the  piercing  judgment  of  an  able  and  impartial 
antiquary*. 

It  appears* that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  spent  the  whole  afternoon 

*  M.  de  Bonamy  in  the  M4moir€t  d€  PAcad^mie  dea  Inicripiitmsf  zzi.,  which  Paper 
fully  illustrates  the  essaseination. 
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of  the  23d  of  November  at  the  Hdtd  Montaigu,  in  company  with  the 
Queen,  who  waa  recovering  from  a  confinement* ;  and  that 
Nov.  23.    he  had  supped  there  at  six  o'clock,  an  hour  well  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  those  for  whom  dinner  was  served  so  eaii  j 
as  deven.     At  about  eight  in  the  evening,  he  received  a  pretended 
summons,  as  from  the  King,  commanding  his  immediate  presence  at  the 
Hotel  de  St.  P61,  on  business  of  deep  import  to  both  of  them.  The  Pith- 
less message  was  conveyed  by  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Household,  who 
had  been  gained  as  an  aiccomplice  to  the  conspiracy,  and  it  was  obeyed 
instantly  and  unsuspiciously.    A  mule  was  in  waiting  for  the  Duke  at 
the  gate ;  and  his  retinue  consisted  only  of  two  Esquires  mounted  on 
the  same  horse,  who  preceded  him,  and  four  or  five  Pages  on  foot,  some 
of  whom  carried  torches,  as  the  night  was  darkf*    He  had  not  advanced 
above  200  yards  from  the  Queen's  Palace,  in  a  gay  and  careless  mood, 
playing  with  his  glove  and  singing  t,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  band  of 
ambushed  rufiSans  from  each  side  of  the  street,  shouting,  ^d  morl^  a 
mort^^  and  surrounding  their  victim.    The  horse  with  the  two  Esquirea 
took  fright  and  galloped  off;  the  Duke  having  asked  what  the  tumult 
meant,  and  having  declared  his  name  and  quality,  was  answered  that  ke 
was  the  person  sought  for,  and  was  instantly  felled  upon  the  pavement. 
One  of  his  attendants,  who  attempted  resistance,  was  killed  upon  the 
spot ;  another  was  severely  wounded,  but  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
shop.    The  rest  fled  and  gave  an  alarm ;  but  the  assassins  had  dispersed 
before  they  could  be  intercepted,  having  first,  in  order  that  they  might 
escape  during  the  confusion,  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  house,  which 
they  had  occupied  for  some  days  before  §,  and  thrown  caltrops  behind 
them  to  hinder  pursuit.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Provost,  the  body  of  the 
Duke  was  found  lifeless,  bleeding,  and  horribly  mangled ;  two  gashes 
on  the  forehead  penetrated  to  the  brain,  the  left  hand  was  severed  at  the 
wrist,  and  the  right  arm  was  broken.    The  Magistrate,  having  noted 
these  appearances  in  a  Proces  verbcUf  hastened  to  make  his  report  to 

*  She  had  been  delivered,  November  10,  of  a  son,  Philip,  who  died  toon  after 
his  birth. 

t  This  is  Monstrelet's  account  of  the  attendants.  The  Registers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment say  that  he  was  accompanied  by  three  hor8enen,two  footmen,  and  one  or  two 
torchbearers.  One  of  the  eye-witnesses  deposes  that  there  were  fire  or  six  horse- 
men, three  or  four  footmen,  and  two  or  three  torchbesrers ;  but  M.  Bonaroy  justly 
remarks  that  so  large  a  train,  even  if  not  able  to  make  effectual  defence,  would  at 
least  have  raised  an  earlier  alarm. 

{  S^battoii  d*tm  gand  ou  d^tme  moufle,  et  ckanioit, 

}  The  house  in  whidi  the  Bravoes,  eighteen  in  number,  lodged  was  known  as 
La  Mtuwn  de  Plmagt  Notre  Damej  near  the  Porte  Barbette.  It  had  been  hired  only 
six  days  before  the  assassination,  but  inquiries  had  been  made  for  some  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  so  far  back  as  the  preceding  Midsummer. '  When  M.  Bonamy 
wrote,  in  1747»  the  Image  of  the  Virgin  and  Bambino,  from  which  the  house  deriTcd 
its  name,  still  existed  in  a  niche  above  the  door  of  a  Baker's  shop  in  the  f^eii/e  Rme 
du  Temp/e.  The  assassins  were  headed  by  Raoul  d'Auquetonvilie,  a  Morman  whom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  dismissed  from  the  Commission  of  Taxes,  for  malvcrsatton. 
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the  Councili  and  received  orders  to  dose  the  City  gates,  to  patrol  the 
streets,  and  to  make  diligent  search  for  the  authors  of  the  crime. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Princes  visited  the  corpse,  which  had 
been  carried  to  the  Church  of  the  BlancS'-manteaux.  To  our  surprise, 
it  is  not  any  where  recorded,  in  agreement  with  a  prevailing  superstition, 
that  it  bled  afresh  on  the  appearance  of  the.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
protested  with  seeming  indignation  that  so  foul  and  traitorous  a-nrafder 
had  never  before  been  perpetrated  in  the  Kingdom.  He  attended  the 
Funeral,  at  which  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  Pall-bearers,  ^'  uttering 
groans  and  shedding  tears.''  Conjecture,  at  first,  unjustly  implicated 
Albert  de  Flamencof  Cani,  and  there  were  rational  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  regarded  the  late  Duke  with  enmity.  His  wife  Marie  d'Enghien 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of  Orleans,  while  Albert  was  his 
Chamberlain,  and  the  issue  of  that  intrigue  afterwards  attained  great  and 
merited  celebrity  as  the  Bastard  Count  of  Dunois.  But  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Albert  had  visited 
Paris ;  and  the  Provost  was  not  long  without  receiving  informations 
which  appear  to  have  directed  his  suspicions  into  the  right  channel. 
When  asked  by  the  Council  whether  he  had  yet  traced  the  assassins,  he 
replied  in  the  negative,  at  the  same  time  expressing  confidence  of  success 
if  he  were  permitted  to  examine  the  Hotels  of  the  Great  Lords.  No 
demur  was  made;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
bability of  detection,  took  aside  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  the  King  of  Sicily, 
and  acknowledged  that,**  at  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  he  had  commis- 
sioned the  murderers."  Great  as  was  the  sorrow  and  astonishment  which 
they  expressed,  Burgundy  still  remained  unawakened  to  either  the  atro- 
city or  the  danger  of  his  guilt;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  the  doors  of 
the  Council-chamber  closed  against  him  on  the  following  morning,  and 
was  warned  by  his  uncle  of  Berri  '*  that  his  presence  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  all  the  Members,"  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  secure 
himself  by  a  hasty  flight;  when,  springing  on  horseback,  he 
hurried  first  to  his  strong  Castle  of  Bapaume,  and  afterwards  Nov.  26. 
to  a  more  distant  asylum  in  Lille. 

We  are  assured  by  contemporaries  that  Louis  of  Orleans  possessed 
many  qualities  which  are  frequently  passports  to  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  was  distinguished  by  a  handsome  person,  and  by  skill  in 
Knightly  exercises ;  his  manners  were  courteous,  his  speech  fluent,  and 
he  was  not  untinctured  with  such  knowledge  as  his  times  afforded,  and 
as  might  be  acquired  by  quick  parts  without  much  labour  of  study.  Yet 
withal  he  was  especially  unpopular.  The  disordered  state  of  the  finances 
was  principally  attributed  to  his  extravagance,  his  hand  had  been  in 
every  man's  pocket,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  tyrannical 
Aristocracy,  whose  main  object  was  to  depress  the  People.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  the  many  circumstances  of  perfidy  which  heightened 
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the  guilt  of  hia  anaBsiiiation,  the  Parisians  oonstdeied  his  death,  and  the 
being  freed  from  his  Govemmaity  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  God's  Grace*; 
and  referring  to  the  devices  (a  knotted  stick  and  a  plane)  which  the  two 
Princes  had  respectively  borne  in  some  late  public  Festivity,  they 
observed,  with  that  readiness  of  allusion  which  has  always  been  one  of 
their  distinguishing  characteristics,  that  *'  the  ragged  staff  was  at  length 
planed  t-" 
But  the  Duchess  Valentina,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her  late 

husband  in  spite  of  his  open  infidelities  t»  throwing  herself 
Dec.  10.    at  the  King's  feet  in  a  mourning  garb  and  with  abundance 

of  tears  implored  justice  upon  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 
Her  second  son,  and  Isabelle  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England,  now  mar- 
ried to  her  eldest  (whom  she  had  not  ventured  to  bring  to  Paris),  knelt 
together  with  her  in  supplication,  till  Charles  raised  them  up  and,  kissing 
them,  promised  strict  enquiry,  and  named  a  day  for  its  enforcement. 
Burgundy,  meantime,  by  artful  representations  of  his  quarrel,  had 

obtained  assurances  of  support  from  all  his  States;  and  after 
A.D.  1408.    complying  with  an  invitation  from  the  Princes  to  confer 

with  them  at  Amiens,  he  announced  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  the  Capital,  not  to  plead  for  acquittal  from  a  foul  murder,  but  to 
claim  merit  for  an  act  of  Patriotism.  When  at  the  head  of  his  troops  he 
entered  Paris,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  populace; 
*'  and  even  the  little  children  sang  carols  in  all  the  Squares  §."  He 
went  about  well  armed ;  he  slept  in  a  strong  tower  of  masonry  con- 
structed in  his  Hdtel,  and  his  chamber  was  watchfully  sentinelled. 
Jean  Petit,  one  of  the  most  learned  Divines  of  the  Sorbonne  ||,  was  em* 

*  Monttrelet,  i.  c.  38. 

f  Le  Bdton  nmtux  eti  tnfin  reAoU,    Id.  ibid,  c  36. 

I  M.  Bonamy  declares  that  History  has  not  recorded  any  mistress  of  Louis  Duke 
of  Orleans,  excepting  Marie  d'Enghien ;  and  he  struggles  hard  in  defence  of  the 
Pruice^s  moral  character,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  his  Will  But  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  confirmed  libertine  to  appear  devout  in  a  posthumous  document.  Without 
attaching  much  credit  to  the  anecdote  which  Brantome  has  recorded  as  the  ground- 
Tvork  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  personal  jealousy,  and  which  is  cited,  perhaps 
with  too  much  reliance,  by  Bavle  {\,  627)  /^em.  U  ad  v,  Bourgogne),  enough  is 
Mithentically  recorded  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  justify  a  belief  that  his  life  was 
moat  dissolute.  Villaret,  a  writer  by  no  means  deficient  in  respect  for  Royalty, 
says  that  Orleans  was  regarded  <'as  a  Prince  without  morals,  and  who  was  never 
stopped  by  any  scruple  when  he  had  a  denire  or  a  fancy  to  be  gratified."  On  a 
well-known  anecdote  respecting  Marie  d'Eughien,  which  we  need  not  recount,  but 
which  the  classical  reader  will  perceive  exceeds  in  depravity  even  the  story  of 
Gyges,  the  same  Historian  breaks  out  into  the  following  deserved  apostrophe. 
Scene  fxtieute  et  bizarre  J  qui  caractSrite  moi/u  /et  trantportt  avcuglet  ti'ttne  pagsion  excet- 
five,  que  ie  caprice  wwutmeux  ePtm  cctwr  intoienii  eruei,  ei  corrompm.    VI.  406. 

§  The  cry  was  Noe/,  originally  a  Christmas  Carol;  but  a  word,  as  Monstrelet 
says,  heretofore  employed  only  in  hailing  the  King.  Its  use  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy therefore  occasioned  great  offence,  i.  c  39.  Pasqiiier  in  his  Hecherchet  ntr  la 
France^  liv»  iv.  c.  16,  p.  383,  treats  I^une  ctnutume  ancieitne  qui  eitoii  en  France  de 
crier  Nouel  pour  ngn^calion  de  joic puhlique, 

II  Petit  is  usually  termed  a  Cordelier ;  but  Bayle,  referring  to  Spondanus  {ad  ana, 
1408,  num.  i.  p.  763)  denies  the  assertion,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  Secular  Priest, 
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ployed  to  preach  a  Sermon  before  the  Court,  in  -which  he  argued,  at  inter* 
minable  length  and  according  to  the  scholastic  mode  of 
division,  in  favour  of  Tyrannicide,  a  duty  which  he  sought  to  March  8. 
establish  upon  the  precepts  of  Philosophy,  of  the  Church,  of 
the  Canon  Liaw,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tyrants,  as  he  explained 
his  meaning,  were  not  only  those  who  usurped  sovereign  power,  but 
those  whose  rank  or  influence  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
punishments,  and  to  put  such  persons  to  death,  even  by  treachery,  was 
eminently  meritorious  *.  The  application  involved  numerous  charges 
against  the  murdered  Duke,  and  openly  taxed  him  with  Sorcery, 
poisoning,  compassing  the  King's  death  at  the  Masquerade,  and  traitor- 
ous communication  with  England.  Those,  whose  patience  and  curiosity 
may  so  far  triumph  over  fatigue  as  to  lead  them  to  encounter  the 
length  and  dullness  of  the  whole  of  this  Discourse,  will  find  it  given  ver- 
batim by  Monstreletf;  those  who  are  contented  with  a  summary  may 
turn  to  the  masterly  compression  and  review  contained  in  the  pages  of 
M.  de  Sismondi  |. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Oration  of  Petit  produced  much  conviction 
among  its  auditors ;  each  Faction,  as  we  are  told,  persisted  in  its  former 
opinions.  But  the  power  which  Burgundy  displayed  was  far  too  great 
to  permit  resistance.  The  Queen,  *'  apprehensive  of  consequences," 
and  taking  with  her  the  Dauphin  and  her  other  children,  withdrew  to 
Melun,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  In 
their  absence,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained  not  only  reconciliation, 
but  Letters  sealed  with  the  King's  seal  and  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
by  which  he  was  pardoned  for  *^  what  had  lately  happened  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  astonishment  of  many  Great  Lords  and  Wise 
Men;  but  at  this  moment,^  adds  the  Chronicler  significantly,  ^*  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  §.** 

The  ascendancy  which  the  Duke  of  Bui^undy  had  thus  extorted 
might  have  been  long  preserved,  if  he  could  have  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  and  to  hold  the  custody  of  the  King's  person.  But  a  War  pro- 
voked by  the  cruelties  and  the  peijury  of  his  brother-in-law  John, 
Bishop  £lect  of  Liege,  hastily  summoned  him  to  the  protection  of  his 
own  dominions  in  the  Netherlands.   John  had  accepted  the  title  of  Epis- 

*  This  "  enormous  doctrine,'*  attributed  very  justly  by  Bayle  to  "  a  spirit  altogether 
▼enal  and  sold  to  iniquity,*'  was  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Bisliop  of  Paris  in 
1414,  who  ordered  Petit's  Sermon  to  be  pfiiblicly  burned  before  Notre  D&me.  Hed.  de 
Si.  DenySf  1.  xxxiii.  c.  28.  Monstrelet  adds  that  it  was  proposed  to  disinter  and  bum 
the  Preacher*s  bones,  ir.  c.  1.  This  Decree  of  the  Sorbonne  was  reversed  when  the 
Burgundian  Faction  regained  power  in  1418. 

t  i.  c.  39.  t  «i.  287. 

}  Monstrelet,  i.  c.  39)  a  Jin,  M.  de  Sismondi  (xii.  291)  states  that  the  Letters  of 
Pardon  were  granted  three  days  before  the  delivery  of  Petit's  Sermon,  and  he  cites 
their  strong  expressions,  in  which  Charles  is  made  to  declare  that  he  is  resolved  ne 
cofuerver  aucyne  deptauanct  conlrt  iui  four  avoir  fail  meitre  hors  du  mande  Monjrtrt 
pour  le  bien  et  utiliti  du  Royaume.  The  reference  given  is  Noiet  a  Monstrelet, 
torn.  i.  p.  3*25. 
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copacy  without  renouncing  any  of  the  Mcular  habits  of  the  Camp ;  and 
when  his  Citizensy  deprived  of  spiritual  superintendence^  urged  him  to 
proceed  to  consecration,  he  manifested  by  his  delays  that  he  was  content 
with  Sovereignty.  A  new  Bishop  was  accordingly  elected  by  the 
Liegeois,  and  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIII.  and  by  Wenceslaus ;  a  Pope 
to  whom  the  Church  had  refused  obedience,  an  Emperor  whom  the 
Diets  of  Germany  had  deposed.  But  the  Liegeois  were  rich  and  warlike; 

and  the  general  spirit  of  insurgency  which  they  aroused,  and 
July  — •    the    ferocious    ravages  to  which  much  of   Flanders    in 

consequence  became   exposed,    appeared  to  endanger  all 
Princely  authority. 
No  sooner  had  the  Duke  of  Btu^ndy  quitted  France,  than  the  Queen 

and  the  Princes,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  collected 
Aug.  26.     troops  at  Melun,  and  found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 

re-enter  Paris.    At  the  head  of  3000  men  at  arms,  accom- 
panied by  the  Dauphin,  a  child  delighted  by  his  first  essay  on  horse- 
back, Isabelle  took  possession  of  the  Louvre,  occupied  the 
Sept.  3.    gates  and  fortresses  of  the  Capital,  and  was  re-invested  with 

the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
renewed  her  demand  for  an  inquisition  into  the  murder  of  her  Lord ; 

and  the  Court  listened  to  another  Sermon,  in  rejoinder  to 
Sept.  11.    that  of  Petit,  in  which  his  opponent,  StSrissy,  the  Abbd  of 

St.  Ftftcre,  undertook  to  remove  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the 
Prince's  memory,  and  required  the  infliction  of  a  severe,  although  not  of 
a  capital  punishment  upon  his  assassins.  The  Reply  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  accusation  against  which  it  is  directed,  and  it  is  reported 
and  estimated  by  the  same  authorities  to  which  we  have  already  referred*. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  Chancellor  declared  that  the  Dauphin,  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant  and  Representative,  and  the  assembled  Princes  of  the 
Blood  held  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  to  be  perfectly  exculpated;  and 
that  **  in  regard  to  the  request  of  the  Duchess,  speedy  and  good  justice 
should  be  done  her,  so  that  she  should  be  reasonably  contented  there- 
with t." 
Even  if  the  Council,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  bold 

enough  to  follow  up  this  vague  declaration  by  more  decisive 
Sept  23.    actions,  their  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  great  victory 

which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained  over  the  Liegeois  at 
Hasbain.  On  that  bloody  field  it  is  said  that  26,000  Flemings  were 
killed  by  the  merciless  vengeance  of  their  pursuers ;  and  the  Bishop,  by 
the  unsparing  punishments  which  he  afterwards  exacted,  acquired  the 
detestable  appendage  to  his  name  by  which  he  is  known.  Sans  Piiii,  The 

Duke,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  peril  in  Flanders,  led  back 
Nov.  24.    his  triumphant  army  to  Paris,  where  he  was  again  received 

with  enthusiasm.    The  Queen  and  the  Princes,  however, 
«  Monstrelet,  L  c.  44.    M.  de  Siimondi,  zil  300.    *  t  Monatrelet,  ii.  c.  1.  a/n. 
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advised  of  his  approach,  had  sufficient  time  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
plans,  and  having  full  means  of  access  to  the  King,  they  carried  him  off 
in  secret  to  Tours,  before  the  Citizens  could  prevent  their  retreat. 

.  So  strong  in  France  was  the  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  Sove- 
reign, that  the  Party  which  obtained  the  guardianship  of  this  unhappy 
lunatic,  always  found  his  name  a  passport  to  power.  Burgundy,  having 
missed  its  possession,  lost  all  his  former  appearance  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity, and  became  liable  to  the  penalties  of  Rebellion*.  If  this  failure, 
and  the  dread  of  a  change  in  public  opinion,  were  strong  reasons  to 
induce  him  to  reconciliation,  on  the  other  hand  his  present  numerical 
superiority,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Capital,  were  not  less  weighty 
arguments  to  awaken  a  similar  desire  in  his  opponents ; 
g^f  and  disappointment  had  broken  the  heart  of  Valen-  Dec.  4. 
tina,  who,  despairing  of  success  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
suit,  after  the  Victory  at  Hasbain,  terminated  her  days  at  Blois ;  and 
her  sons  were  at  present  too  young  to  possess  the  influence  which  their 
rank  might  otherwise  have  bestowed.  After  a  display  of  much  ill- 
humour  on  each  side  to  the  diplomatists  employed  by  the  other  (a  line 
of  conduct  which  perhaps  rather  accelerated  than  retarded  the  Treaty) 
the  Count  of  Hainault  succeeded  in  arranging  the  performance  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mummeries  which  Hutory  has  exhibited. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  the  first  act  of  nominal  submission,  evacuated 
Paris,  and  repaired  to  his  own  town  of  lille.    From  that  City 
he  proceeded  to  Chartres,  where  the  Count  of  Hainault  gua-  a.  d.  1409. 
ranteed  the  safety  of  the  Congress,  and  nicely  regulated  the 
number  of  armed  retainers  by  which  each  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  attended  it  was  to  be  accompanied.    On  a 
scafifold  erected  before  the  entrance  of  the  Choir  of  the    March  9. 
Cathedral  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  knelt  at  the  King's  feet ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  that  etiquette  which  made  it  degrading  in  a 
Prince  to  speak  for  himself,  addressed  Charles  by  his  Advocate,  the  Sieur 
de  Jjohaing,  in  words  which  had  been  pre-arranged.   *'  Sire,  behold  here 
my  Lord  of  Bui^^dy,  your  subject  and  cousin,  who  is  thus  come  before 
you,  because  he  has  heard  you  are  angry  with  him  for  the  action  he  has 
committed  against  the  person  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  your  brother, 
for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  your  Kingdom ;  the  truth  of  which  he  is 
ready  to  declare  whenever  you  shall  please.    My  Lord  therefore  entreats 
of  you,  in  the  most  humble  manner  possible,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  withdraw  from  him  your  anger,  and  restore  him  to  your  good  graces." 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  added  from  his  own  lips,  *^  Sire,  I  intreat  this  of 
you." 

Charles,  hesitating  either  from  lapse  of  memory  in  the  part  which  he 
had  been  tutored  to  perform,  or  having  been  instructed  to  pause  in  order 
to  enhance  his  apparent  majesty,  did  not  immediately  reply ;  and  the 

•  M.  de  Sismondi,  sii.  437. 
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Duke  of  Bern  requesting  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  withdraw  a  few  paces, 
knelt  with  the  Dauphin  and  the  other  Prinoea  of  the  Blood,  in  suppli- 
cation, until  they  obtained  a  favourable  answer.  *'  We  will  that  it  be  so, 
and  we  grant  it  in  love  to  you."  The  Duke  of  Buigundy  was  then  sum- 
moned to  return,  and  the  King  said  to  him,  ^'  Fair  cousm,  we  grant  your 
request,  and  pardon  you  fully  for  what  you  have  done." 

The  most  painful  and  the  most  insincere  part  of  this  disgusting 
mockery  still  remained  to  be  completed.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  ap- 
proaching the  children  of  Orleans,  *'whO  were  behind  the  King  weep- 
ing much,"  addressed  them  thus  through  the  Lord  of  Lohaing.  *^  My 
Lords,  behold  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  intreats  you  to  withdraw  from 
your  hearts  whatever  hatred  or  revenge  you  may  harbour  within  them  for 
the  act  perpetrated  against  the  person  of  my  Lord  of  Orleans,  your  father, 
and  that  henceforward  you  may  remain  good  friends."  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  then  added,  ^*  And  I  beg  this  of  you."  No  answer  being 
made  (the  children  of  Orleans  hesitated  only  from  the  promptings  of 
Nature),  the  King  commanded  them  to  accede  to  the  request  of  his  fair 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Upon  which  they  replied,  ^^  Sire,  since 
you  are  pleased  to  command  us,  we  grant  him  his  request,  and  shall  ex- 
tinguish all  the  hatred  we  bore  him ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  to  disobey 
you  in  anything  that  may  give  you  pleasure." 

The  orphan  children  and  the  murderer  of  their  father  then  touched  an 
open  Bible  with  their  hands,  and  swore  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  pre- 
serve a  firm  mutual  peace  and  friendship.  This  oath  was  pledged  a 
second  time  after  a  short  address  from  the  King,  in  which  he  remitted 
punishment  to  all  but  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  assassination,  who 
were  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  The  assembly  then  dispersed, 
with  little  guarantee  for  future  harmony.  Some  indeed  **  rejoiced  that 
matters  had  gone  off  so  well;"  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brother 
returned  to  Blois  "  not  well  satisfied,"  and  *^  others  were  displeased  and 
murmured,  saying  that  henceforward  it  would  be  no  great  ofifence  to  mur- 
der a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  since  those  who  had  done  so  were  so  easily 
acquitted,  without  making  any  reparation,  or  even  begging  pardon."  The 
licensed  Jester  of  the  Duke  of  Buigundy  described  the  Treaty  in  appro- 
priate terms  when  he  called  it  "  Une  Paix  fimrree*,^* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  summer,  the  short-lived  power 

which  the  French  had  attained  thirteen  years  before,  by  the  voluntary 

submission  of  the  Genoese,  and  which  they  had  most  unscru- 

Sept.  6.    pulously  abused  by  a  violation  of  almost  all  the  conditions 

of  the  original  Treaty,  was  terminated  by  an  insurrection  of 

the  oppressed  People.    The  Man^chal  Bou^caut,  who  held  the  post  of 

Vicar-Royal,  and  who  awed  the  Republic  by  his  high  military  reputation, 

unadvisedly  took  part  in  some  of  the  dissensions  which  agitated  Milan 

*  Monstielet,  ii.  o.  6. 
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after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo.  No  greater  monster  than  Gio- 
vanni Maria,  whose  cause  the  French  Government  espoused,  deforms 
the  annals  of  mankind ;  and  Bou^caut,  as  he  deserved,  paid  most  dearly 
for  his  interested  and  unnecessary  interference.  In  the  ahsence  of  the 
force  which  had  held  them  in  control,  the  Genoese  invited  to  their  aid 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Fadno  Cane,  a  partizan  Chief,  who  had 
been  much  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti.  The  Citizens, 
encouraged  by  this  support,  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  the  French 
residents ;  and  when  Bou^icaut  hastened  back  from  Milan  at  the  alarm- 
ing  inteliigenoe,  he  found  the  whole  Country  in  rebellion.'  Facino  Cane 
was  so  strongly  posted  on  the  ligurian  mountains,  that  the  Marcichal 
hesitated  to  attack  him  until  he  had  applied  for  reinforcements.  But 
the  King  and  Council,  '*  considering  the  fickleness  of  the  Genoese, 
determined  to  proceed  cautiously  against  them ;"  and  the  troubles  which 
speedily  ensued  in  France  itself  forbade  any  attempt  for  the  recovery  of 
their  lost  power  in  Italy. 

The  supremacy  which  Burgundy  enjoyed  in  the  Council  was  soon  mani- 
fested by  heavy  visitations  upon  some  of  those  who  had  opposed  his 
ambition.  The  fall  of  Jean  de  Montaigu,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  Household,  excited  peculiar  attention ;  and 
his  sentence  appears  to  have  been  most  unjust  and  cruel.  Of  mean  birth, 
the  son  of  a  Parisian  Notary,  Montaigu  had  attained  rapid  elevation  by 
talents  and  qualities  which  seem  to  have  made  him  generally  popular. 
After  having  been  ennobled  by  John,  he  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
successor,  in  whose  reign  he  amassed  great  wealth  without  suspicion  of 
malversation ;  and  he  had  continued  in  office  under  Charles  VI.,  who 
regarded  him  with  especial  favour.  The  friendship  which  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Blood  had  invariably  shown  to  Montaigu,  the  great  influ* 
ence  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  the  vast  treasure  which 
must  accrue  from  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  powerfully  stimulated 
Burgundy  to  the  destruction  of  one  whom  he  had  always  treated  as  an 
enemy.  Montaigu,  when  deputed  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the 
late  Treaty,  had  been  received  by  the  Duke  with  marks  of  personal  dis- 
like and  suspicion,  and  had  been  dismissed  with  rq)roaches  occasioned 
by  a  belief  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  advice  that  the 
King  had  been  withdrawn  from  Paris.  After  an  unex-  Oct.  7. 
pected  arrest,  he  was  examined  before  a  packed  Commission, 
the  Members  of  which  had  been  selected  by  Pierre  des  Essarts,  one  of 
Burgundy's  most  notorious  tools,  promoted  to  the  office  of  Criminal 
Provost.  The  question,  to  the  agonies  of  which  the  prisoner  was 
frequently  subjected,  in  order  to  procure  an  avowal  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  he  had  employed  Sorcery  in  order  to 
occasion  the  King's  disease,  was  at  first  firmly  resisted;  but  Montaigu, 
in  the  end,  perceiving  that  denial  tended  only  to  increase  his  torments 
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without  hope  of  acquittal,  permitted  the  Secretaries  to  register  wliat- 

ever  answers  they  wished  to  extort.    His  head  was  fixed  on 
Oct.  IT.     a  pike,  and  his  body  ignominiously  exposed  on  the  gibbet  of 

Montfaufon.  He  renewed  hb  declaration  of  innocence  on 
the  scaffold;  and  we  have  Httle  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Celestin  of  Marcoussi  when  exhibiting  the  Tomb  of  his  founder, 
MontaigUy  to  Francis  I.  The  King  expressed  regret  that  so  great  a  man 
should  have  been  put  to  death  by  Justice.  *'  With  submission.  Sire,*' 
was  the  Monk's  reply,  ^  not  by  Justice,  but  by  a  Commission*." 

The  unravelment  of  political  intrigues  is  always  a  task  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  They  are  likely  to  be  misrepresentai  by  contemporaries,  to 
be  misunderstood  by  writers  of  later  periods.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  rapid  and  complicated  changes  which  marked 
the  few  ensuing  years,  or  the  motives  upon  which  the  same  persons  were 
so  often  found,  at  different  seasons,  arranged  in  ranks  opposite  to  those 

in  which  they  had  heretofore  banded,  we  shall  confine  our- 
Nov.  11.    selves  to  a  plain  narrative  of  facts.    The  Queen  was  first 

bribed  or  cajoled  to  abandon  the  Princes,  and  she  secretly 
allied  herself  with  Burgundy;  but  the  advantage  which  he  thus  gained 

was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  appearance  of  two  new 
A.  i>.  1410.  and  most  powerfid  enemies.    By  marrying  his  daughter 

Isabelle  to  the  Count  of  Penthievre,  Jean  Sans  Peur 
alienated  the  Duke  of  Bretany.  Penthievre,  one  of  the  ridiest  Nobles 
of  France,  was  not  unreasonably  dreaded  by  De  Montfort,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  former  bitterest  enemies  of  his  House,  Charles 
of  Blois,  and  Clisson;  and  no  sooner  were  the  nuptials  arranged,  than 
he  zealously  embraced  the  opposite  interests.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
himself,  widowed  of  his  first  wife,  Isabelle  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
England,  demanded  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Bernard  Count  d'Armagnac,  a  brave,  active,  and  politic  Baron  of  the 
South.  Anne  was  grand-daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  half-sister 
to  the  Count  of  Savoy  f;  but  the  greatest  accession  of  strength  which  she 
brought  with  her  arose  from  her  father  himself,  who  swayed  Gascony  as 
if  he  were  its  Sovereign,  and  whose  importance  was  so  duely  appreciated 
by  the  Faction  to  which  he  thus  became  allied,  that  it  soon  recognised  him 

*  Pardonnez'moif  Sire,  <^eti  fid  par  det  Cammitaairei.  Hensult,  AMgi  Ckronoi,  tl. 
583.  See  also  Villaret,  vii.  44,  who  refers  to  Pasquier,  and  adds  that  Francis,  in  oonse- 
queaoe  of  the  remark,  expressed  his  determination  never  to  allow  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence  pronounced  by  a  Commission.  Some  reparation  was  made  to  the 
Family  of  Montaigu  after  the  Peace  of  Bourges.  His  head  and  remains  were  taken 
down  from  the  spike  and  gibbet  on  which  they  continued  to  be  exposed  and  receired 
honourable  burial ;  his  brother,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  recalled  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Paris,  and  such  of  his  property  as  had  not  been  dispersed  was  restored.  Monstrelet, 
iU.  c.  16. 

t  Bonne,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  Countess  d' Armaguac,  had  been 
previously  married  to  Amadeus  VII.  of  Savoy,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
AmadeusVllI. 
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M  ito  leidert  mi  subitituted  his  name  for  that  of  Orleans  as  its  distin- 
guishing title. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  marriage,  the  Dukes  of  Berri,  of  Orieans,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Bretany,  the  CounU  of  Alen^on,  of 
Clermont*,  and  of  Armagnac,  signed  a  compact  at  Gien  April  15. 
in  which  they  gave  reciprocal  pledges  that  they  would 
exert  themselves  to  support  the  King  in  his  full  prerogative,  and 
to  expel  all  those  who  should  seek  to  oppose  their  design.  If  this 
language  could  have  been  misunderstood,  the  assembling  of  10,000 
men  plainly  advertised  Burgundy  of  the  approaching  tempest.  He,  in 
turn,  coUeoted  men  and  stores,  under  pretext  of  besieging  Calais ; 
but,  great  as  was  his  influence  in  Paris,  he  durst  not  risk  his  popularity 
among  the  Bourgeois,  by  insistrng  upon  the  payment  of  an  impost  which 
they  were  reluctant  to  afibrd.  The  rival  partizans  at  this  moment  first 
assumed  badges  which  long  continued  to  mark  the  principles,  and  to 
embitter  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  wearers.  The  Armi^acs  adopted  a 
white  silken  scarf  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  the  Burgundians  were 
known  by  the  Cross  of  St^Andrew  charged  with  a  fleur  de  lys. 

Notwithstanding  these  menacing  appearances,  and  great  suffering  to 
the  Country  at  large  from  the  marauding  licence  of  the  armed  bands 
gathered  by  each  Faction  t»  Winter  approached  without  the  commence*- 
ment  of  absdiute  War.    The  leaden  on  both  sides  mirtrusted  their  own 
strength,  perhaps  doubted  the  fidelity  of  their  supporters  if  put  to  the 
test  of  battle.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Citizens  of  Paris,  trained  to  habita 
of  indolence  and  luxury,  were  averse  from  the  fatigues  of  a  Campa^ ;  on 
the  other,  both  the  incapacity  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  the  youth  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  ill  calculated  to  inspire  confidence ;  and  neither  of 
them,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  was  prepared  to 
yield  precedence  to  the  Count  of  Armagnac.    The  necessity  for  accom* 
modation  became  pressing,  and  it  was  arranged  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  concession,  by  which  neither  party  was  to  receive     Nov.  2. 
a^gprandisement.     By  a  Treaty  signed  at   the  Palace  of 
BicAtre  t  i^U  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn;  each  of  the  Princes  was  to 


*  Sod  ind  mooesior  of  the  Duk«  of  Boarbon,  who  died  August  19  of  this  year, 
i^edTS. 

f  Monttrdflt  has  a  maive  passage  on  these  excesses  of  the  Annagnacs.  *^  The 
King,  tMOvael  wiik  nitf  and  hy  the  importnnitv  of  his  Mintsters,  ordend  a  Decree  to 
be  drawn  out  which  condemned  the  whole  Orleans  party  to  death  and  confiscation 
of  goods,**  ii.  c  21.  It  need  not  be  added  that  this  motl  eompaamomaU  Decree  coold 
not  be  esecuted,  and  therefore  that  its  proclamation  was ''  put  off.** 

{  Bic^tre  a  corraption  of  Vinchestre,  itself  wmrt  QmUw  a  cormption  of  Wia« 
diester.  The  Topographers  differ  concerning  its  founders.  Felibien  (i.  061)  says  It 
belonged  to  Jokn  Biriiop  of  Winchester  in  1204.  Bnt  the  Prelate  who  filled  the  See 
of  Winton  in  that  year  was  Petrus  de  Rnpibus,  a  Poitevin  by  birth,  of  liberal  taste 
and  magnificent  expenditure.  Chief  Justice  of  England  under  John,  and  Protector 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  There  can.be  little  doubt  that  to  him  is  owing 
the  foundation  of  this  lUaoe.  Saural  (ii.  lir.  7)  attributes  its  origin  to  John  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  1290,  in  whidi  year  John  de  rontys  was  Bishop,  but  he  is  reputed 
to  have  been  arariciotts.    It  was  afterwards  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  of 
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retttra  to  his  own  apanage^  the  Duke  of  Bern  was  to  name  one  Oom- 
missioner,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  another,  as  guardians  of  the  Dauphin  ; 
and  the  dreaded  Burgundian,  Pierre  des  Essarts,  y/bm  to  he  dismiaaed 
from  his  Provostship.  The  People  expected  that  hy  this  second  Peace 
they  should  enjoy  greater  tranquillity;  "  hut  it  happened,"  says  Mon- 
strelet,  "  just  the  contrary,  as  you  shall  shortly  hear  *." 
The  Princes  withdrew  to  their  Grovemments,  hut  the  following  year 

had  scarcely  commenced,  before  fresh  gatherings  of  troops 
A,D.  1411.   announced  that  enmity  was  hy  no  means  extinguished. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  employed  himself  actively  in  nego- 
ciation,  and  for  a  while  he  rendered  the  Duke  of  Bern  neutral.  At 
lengthy  when  the  Children  of  Orleans  were  sufficiently  strong  for  open 
demonstration,  they  renewed  their  appeal  to  the  Council  for  judgment 
upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  the  assassin  of  their  father,  and  as  the 
.  perpetrator  of  innumerable  treasons  t»  and  they  addressed 

July  — .    by  a  Herald  to  the  Duke  himself  a  formal  declaration  of 

Wart*  Burgundy  answered  most  indignantly!,  and  the 
whole  correspondence  is  marked  by  an  unbecoming  want  of  courtesy,  and 
a  spirit  of  very  rancorous  hatred.  The  Duke  of  Bern,  having  afieeted  to 
mediate  for  a  short  season,  again  espoused  his  former  party ;  and  the 
Citisens  of  Paris,  who  had  looked  up  to  him  as  the  probable  restorer  of 
Peace,  disappointed  in  their  hope  by  his  versatility,  deposed  him  from 
the  Captaincy  of  their  militia,  and  elected  in  his  stead  the  Count  of  St 
Pdl,  one  of  the  most  zealous  Burgundians. 

Waleran  de  St.  Pdl,  more  anxious  for  the  ascendency  of  his  Faetkm 
than  for  the  purity  of  Knightly  honour,  employed  the  influence  thus  at- 
tained in  forming  an  unworthy  league  with  the  most  brutalized  of  the 
Parisian  rabble.  The  abattoirs  of  the  Metropolis  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  rich  families,  among  which  the  names  of  Legoix,  of  Thibert,  of 
St.  Yon,  and  of  the  Flayer  Caboche,  are  the  most  notorious.  This  pow* 
erful  monopoly  furnished  a  numerous  band  of  slaughterers  ferocious,  in 
their  habits  and  accustomed  to  blood.  Five  hundred  of  the  most  strong 
and  active  among  these  ruffians  were  armed  and  embodied  by  St  P^l. 
The  guardianship  of  the  City  was  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  they  com- 
menced their  superintendence  by  demolishing  part  of  a  Mansion  belong* 

Bern.  During  an  insurrection,  m  we  shall  by  and  by  peroeiFe,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Populace,  and  the  Duke  then  presented  iu  site  to  the  Canons  of  N6tre  *Dlme. 
Upon  this  site  was  erected  by  Louis  XIII.  an  Hospital  for  wounded  soldiers,  which, 
after  the  Invalidet  was  founded  for  the  tame  purpooe*  became  a  general  receptacle 
for  the  destitute  uck  of  Paris. 

*  U.c82. 

t  Monstrelet,  ii.  c.  27>  dated  Gergeau,  July  1 1, 1414.  The  language  is  most  un« 
measured,  as  a  single  specimen  will  prove.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  affirmed  that 
he  had  slain  the  King's  brother  fairly  and  meritoriously ;  *^  in  answer  to  which,  I, 
Charles  of  Orleans,  say  that  he  lies,  and  I  at  present  decline  to  make  a  more  amule 
reply ;  for  it  is  very  manifest,  as  I  have  before  explained,  that  he  is  a  liar  and  a  faJse 
disloyal  traitor ;  and  that  through  the  Orace  of  Oodi  I  am,  and  mtx  will  be,  without 
reproach  and  a  teller  of  Truth." 

X  Id.,  ibid,,  c  28.      Gergeau,  July  18.      }  Id.,  ibid.,  c  29.      Douay  Aug.  14. 
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ing  to  the  Dake  of  Berri,  by  compelling  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  Louvre,  (which  as  more  centrically  situated 
than  the  Hotel  St.  PAl  was  also  more  easily  watohed,)  by  expelling 
the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  and  300  Citizens  of  a  higher  grade  than 
their  own,  of  whose  opposition  they  were  apprehensive,  and  by  raising  a 
cry  of  **  Armagnac "  (almost  inevitably  followed  by  the  horrors  of 
popular  massacre)  against  every  individutd  who  happened  to  incur  their 
displeasure.  A  Surgeon,  Jean  de  Troyes,  who  lent  himself  as  mouth* 
piece  to  these  Savages,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  fluent 
oratory. 

While  the  Burgundians  were  thus  supreme  within  Paris,  the  At* 
magnacs  spead  terror  over  the  districts  which  they  occupied  without  the 
walls.  The  violation  of  women,  the  torture  or  the  murder  of  such*  un* 
happy  peasants  as  endeavoured  to  protect  or  to  conceal  their  property, 
the  firing  of  whole  villages,  tracked  their  progress  in  Artois  and  Verman- 
dois.  *^  Go,'*  said  they,  after  inflicting  hateful  mutilations  on  the  viotime 
of  their  ferocity,  *^  go  and  complain  to  your  idiot  King ;  go  show  your« 
■elves  to  that  driveller  and  captive.'*  The  Couneil,  alarmed  at  this 
treasonable  language,  proclaimed  the  Orleans  Family  to  be 
lebds,  and  invited  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  undertake  th^  Aug.  38. 
protectian  of  the  Monarchy*. 

John  san§  peur  willingly  obeyed  the  summons.    Exclusively  of  his 
own  immediate  retainers,  nearly  50,000  Flemings,  among  whom  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  •*  the  varleta  and  such  like  which  were  numberless,'* 
mustered  under  his  banner;  and  no  more  richly  equipped  Army  ever 
took  the  Field  than  that  which  assembled  by  his  orders  at  Douay, 
Whenever  they  encamped,  their  tents,  glittering  in  almost  interminable 
lines  which  looked  like  large  towns,  were  encompassed  by  a  triple  range 
of  12,000  cars  and  waggons,  not  only  conveying  the  necessary  munidona 
of  War,  but  destmed  to  be  laden  with  the  anticipated  spoils  of  France. 
Ham  on  the  Somme  was  the  Qrst  town  from  which  they 
encountered  resistance.    But  when  the  little  garrison  of  500    Sqpt.  «^. 
Annagoacs,  having  defended  themselves  for  a  single  day, 
withdrew  by  night*  the  poor  people  and  peasants,  who  had  fled  within 
the  walls  for  safety,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  besiegers,  the  houses  were 
fired*  and  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  f* 

Equal  cruelty  was  displayed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  advance,  till 
the  Army  halted  at  Montdidier,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  main 
force  of  the  Armsgnacs,  who  had  moved  up  to  give  battle.  But  the 
Flemings  by  that  time  had  attained  the  chief  object  which,  in  spite  of 
constitutional  sluggishness,  bad  allured  them  from  the  repose  of  their 
hearths;  and  although  ever  ready,  as  they  had  often  shown,  to  sacrifice 
even  life,  in  defence  of  their  native  soil,  tliey  were  reluctant  to  peri), 
themselves  farther  in  a  qufirrel  wbiob  thoy  considered  foreign  ^m  their 

•  Monttrelet,  ii.  c.  33.  .  t  Id.,  ibid.,  ii.  c  34. 
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own  immediate  interests.  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  therefore  mnde 
his  preparations  for  comhat,  he  was  astonished  and  disconcerted  by  an 
annooncement  from  the  Flemish  Chiefs  that  the  term  of  their  Feudal 
service  had  expired,  and  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  return.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  with  head  uncovered,  and  hands  uplifted,  he  earnestly  mnd 
humbly  besought  them  to  grant  him  an  extension  of  service,  if  it  were 
only  during  four  days  longer;  that  he  called  them  his  trusty  IrieDds 
and  well-beloved  companions;  profifered  uncounted  gifts;  and  assured 
them  of  perpetual  future  immunity  from  taxes.  They  were  deaf  to  both 
promises  and  solicitations,  which  they  answered  rudely ;  they  pleaded  the 
approach  of  Winter ;  and  they  even  menaced  that  they  would  send  him  his 
only  sotty  the  Count  of  Charolois,  at  that  time  within  their  power  at 
Ghent,  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  if  he  should  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  conditions  of  that  agreement 
Ixmnd  him  to  accompany  them  with  an  escort  of  his  own  men-at-ams  to 
the  gates  of  Peronne.  The  trumpets  sounded  at  midnight,  and  the 
Flemings  having  set  fire  to  such  of  their  tents  and  baggage  as  they  were 
unable  to  transport,  commenced  their  retreat.  The  flames  spread  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Duke,  who,  although  sorely  troubled  at  heart,  found  it 
was  his  policy  to  submit  to  events  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  prevent.  The  haughty  Prince  accord- 
ingly headed  the  troops  which  were  abandoning  his  standard,  and,  on 
arrival  at  Peronne,  thanked  them  personally  in  the  most  humble  mannor 
for  the  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from  their  services. 

The  probability  of  forcing  the  Capital,  and  of  obtaining  the  custody  of 
the  King,  seemed  to  promise  greater  advantage  to  the  Armagnacs  than 
could  be  derived  from  a  pursuit  of  the  Flemings ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  accordingly,  having  marched  to  the  Seine,  moved  along  its  right 
bank,  and  spread  his  troops  among  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  atrocities 
increased  on  either  side  as  the  enemies  approached  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  Legoix,  at  the  head  of  his  Butchers,  among  other  outrages  fired  the 
Palace  of  Bio6tre,  as  a  mark  of  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Berri.  Not  more 
than  6000  men  remained  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  hopeless  of  cutting  his  way  to  Paris,  with  numbers  so 
disproportionate  to  those  which  he  must  confront,  he  halted  at  Pontoise*, 
and  there  opened  a  Treaty  with  the  King  of  England.  The  price  which 
he  offered  for  alliance  was  (me  of  his  daughters,  with  a  rich  portion,  to  be 
espoused  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  IV.,  without  formally  accept- 
ing the  proposal,  was  well  inclined  to  foment  Civil  War  in  France,  and 
he  dispatched  an  auxiliary  force  of  1200  lances,  and  a  band  of  cross- 

*  While  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy  remained  at  Pontoise,  "  a  man  of  strong  make, 
with  a  knife  ooncealed  in  hit  sleeve,  entered  his  apartment  with  the  intention  of 
assassinating  him.  The  Duke,  being  unacquainted  with  his  person  and  always  sus. 
pidous  of  such  attempts,  placed  a  bench  before  him,  till  on  the  entrance  of  some 
attendantt  the  Bravo  was  seiied,  and,  after  a  confession  of  hit  intended  crime,  ivai 
btbssded.    Monstrelet,  U.  c  86. 
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bowmen,  under  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  of  Kyme  *,  LordCoUiani  and 
Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

These  and  other  remfoicements  increased  the  force  under  Buigundy 
to  15,000  horse,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Seine  at  Melun, 
marched  rapidly  upon  Paris,  and  entered  the  City  unopposed.    Oct  33. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Armagpiacs  taken  by  surpnse 
were  unable  to  concentrate  themselves  in  time  to  resist  this  bold  move 
ment ;  or  whether  they  voluntarily  permitted  the  large  number  of  addi 
tional  mouths  to  occupy  the  besieged  City,  in  the  hope  that  its  supplies 
might  be  the  more  speedily  exhausted  t*   In  the  ktter  case  they  must  soon 
have  discovered  that  their  policy  was  mistaken ;  for  they  were  worsted 
in  numerous  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Bowmen  of  England  were  much 
distinguished ;  and  the  Lord  de  Clifford,  a  young  Knight  of  that  Coun- 
try, who  had  just  joined  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  100  men-at-arms  and 
200  archers  from  the  Bourdelois,  on  hearing  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had 
been  sent  by  his  King  to  serve  in  the  opposite  ranks*  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  retire  t.     The  unnatural  collision  of  Frenchmen  with 
Frenchmen  was  not  so  easily  prevented,  and  well  may  Monstrelet  call  it 
an  "  abominable  warjfore  "  in  which  "  brothers  engaged  against  brothers, 
and  sons  against  fathers  $." 

A  surprise  at  St  Cloud  cost  the  Armagnacs  900  killed  and  500 
prisoners,  while  of  the  assailants  not  more  than  twenty  men 
leroaiibd  on  the  field.    The  Duke  of  Orleans  viewed  this    Nov,  9. 
combat  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  he  was 
unable  to  cross,  and  idly  attempted  to  assist  his  routed  confederates  by 
distant  volleys  of  cross-bolts  and  arrows  |.    Dispirited  by  this  loss,  he 
hastily  determined  to  break  up  the  siege,  and  to  employ  the  winter  in 
collecting  a  force  which  might  render  him  more  able  to  cope  with  the 
power  he  had  estimated  so  falsely.    A  night-march  carried  him  to 
Etampes,  and  he  then  dispersed  his  troops  in  winter-quarters  among  the 
fortresses  of  Orleanois. 

Desultory  operations  in  almost  every  case  favourable  to  the  Burgun- 

*  Oilbert  Umfreville,  Earl  of  Kyme  aiid  Angus. 

t  '*  When  an  engagement  was  urged  by  the  young  and  baaty,  the  veteran  leaders 
objected,  isying  that  if  Burgundy  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Capital  they  would  have 
but  one  enemy  instead  of  two.  Paris,  they  added,  was  impreflrnable ;  and  as  the 
Duke  of  Berri  was  known  to  be  approaching,  he  would  ait  off  the  supplies  and  gain 
iuooesa  which  was  not  attainable  bv  any  oUier  means.  It  was  afterwards  strrogly 
suspected  that  there  was  treachery  lurking  under  this  seemingly  good  adYice."  j£er« 
de  Si.  Demyty  liv.  zxxi.  c  18,  p.  787.    See  also  Monstrelet,  ii.  c  So. 

{  Monstrelet,  ii.  r.  36. 

(  Id.,  ibid.,  and  see  a  striking  llhistrative  anecdote,  id.  iii.  c  5.  A  bob  of  the 
Lord  de  Croisy  who  had  engaged  with  the  Armagnacs  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Constable,  and  the  father,  a  zealous  Burgundian,  was  so  exasperated  that  he  would 
have  killed  him  had  he  not  been  watched. 

II  The  success  at  "  Seynelo  *'  is  attributed  by  Walsingham  (380)  to  the  valour  of 
the  Englifth.  Many  Frenchmen  perinhed  by  falling  between  the  main  beams  of 
a  bridge  which  had  been  stripped  of  iu  planking.  The  English  gave  a  very  fuUiomai 
reason  for  quitting  Paris,  the  high  price  of  Butcher's  meat. 
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dians  oCMinued  tbtough  the  Winter  |  and  the  Count  of  St.  P61  was 
rewarded,  for  Bome  advantagee  which  he  gained  in  the  Yalois  and  in 
Coucji  by  formal  investiture  with  the  dignity  of  Constable,  which  high 
office  D'Albret  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  *.  Great  sevetity  was 
exercised  against  the  prisoners  taken  at  St  Cloud ;  some  wtere  delivered 
to  the  executioner  f,  and  many  more  who  perished  miserably  in  tlib 
Ohl^telet  through  cold,  famine  and  neglect,  were  thrown  unburied  into 
the  City-ditch  as  food  for  dogs  and  birds  of  pr^y. 
The  Princes  meantime  opened  a  negociation  with  England ;  for  it 

was  plain  that  Henry  IV.  did  not  entertain  any  personal 

'AiD%  1413.  interest  in  the  quarreU  but  would  vary  his  alliance  according 

May  — ^    to  circumstances,  and  would  sell  himself  to  the  best  bidder. 

Their  Envoys,  however,  were  captured  during  their  route^ 
and  much  display  of  their  intercepted  Instructions  was  made  by  tha 
Coutaeil.  The  four  chief  Leaders  had  placed  cartes  blanches  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  agents ;  and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  Berri,  of  Bourbon, 
of  Orleans  and  of  Alen^n  avouched  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  any 
terms  which  the  King  of  England  might  think  fit  to  propose  t*  A  pro« 
ject  of  their  intended  Government  also  was  given  to  the  Public  at  tha 
same  time,  in  which,  among  other  clauses  likely  to  create  unpopularityi 
were  to  be  found  provisions  for  a  general  land-tax,  for  gabellea  upon 
salt  and  grain,  and  for  the  removal  from  Paris  of  its  University  $.  So 
odious  did  the  Very  suspicion  of  attachment  to  the  OrleaUi^  Party 
become  after  these  announcements,  that  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  bmther 
to  the  Queen^  was  compelled  to  quit  the  Capital  hastily,  on  account  of  a 
mere  rumour  that  he  had  spoken  favourably  to  the  King  of  the  Duke  of 
Berrik  Some  property  which  he  attempted  to  convey  to  his  Castle  of 
MartouBsy  was  beiaed  by  the  Butigundians,  and  a  young  German  Noblc'^ 
man  of  high  tank  assisting  in  its  escort  was  barbarously  murdered*  The 
only  redress  which  the  Duke  obtained,  after  many  weeks  delay  and 
bitter  complaints  to  the  Council,  was  a  restitution  of  some  of  his  ptun** 
dered  valuables  |. 

Henry  IV.,  after  enjoining  neutrality  to  all  his  subjects  on  pain  of 
death  and  confiscation,  at  length  consented  to  assist  the  Armagnacs  with 
idOOO  men  under  the  command  of  his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Clatenoe* 
The  Prlncei  in  return  pledged  their  services  for  the  recovery  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  promised  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  hand  of  that  one  among 
their  daughters  or  nieces  whom  he  might  honour  by  his  selection.  This 

*  Monstrelet,  ii.  o.  39. 

t  Among  this  number  was  Sir  Mausalt  de  Bos,  a  Knight  of  Picardy,  who,  having 
lieen  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  soldier,  was  sold  by  him  to  the  King*s  officers. 
He  had  been  a  liege* man  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  so  indignant  at  hit 
bhnch  of  Feudal  obedience,  that  "  in  spite  of  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  he 
had  many,  with  the  Duke,"  he  was  beheaded  and  gibbeted  at  Montfaucoo.  Mon- 
ttrelet,  ti.  e.  40.  Sir  Pierre  de  Pamechon  also,  a  mem^ter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
household,  waa  aimilarly  executed^  tery  much  to  the  displeasure  of  that  Prince. 
t  Monstrelct,  iii.  c  3.  i  Id.,  ibid ,  c  4.  ||  Id.,  ibid. 
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fonignaidgAveso  formidable  an  appearance  to  the  inaurrectioQ^  that  the 
Council  determined  upon  an  expedition,  in  which  the  King  should  com- 
mand in  peraon,  against  the  head-quarters  of  the  Rebellious  Faction. 
Bourges,  the  City  in  which  they  were  assembled,  waa  strong  and  well 
fortified;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Berri  received  a  summons  in  the 
King's  name,  he  boldly  answered  that  he  was  ready  to  open  his  gates  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Dauphin,  but  that  he  saw  in  the  Royal  Army  per* 
sons  who  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  its  ranks,  and  against  whom 
he  would  maintain  his  City  in  the  King's  behalf. 

During  six  weeks  the  ordinary  fluctuations  occurred  which  mark  the 
course  of  almost  every  well-conducted  siege.  At  the  end  of  that  period  an 
epidemic  had  wasted  the  Burgundian  force,  sweeping  away  2000  Knights 
and  Squires,  exclusively  of  uncounted  multitudes  of  lower  degree.  Change 
of  quarters  among  the  enemy  heightened  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  who 
imagined  that  the  movement  aroae  from  intelligence  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  promised  English  succours.  The  mortality,  however,  still  continued 
its  ravages  in  the  camp,  notwithstanding  its  station  had  been  shifted.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  obstinately  persisted  in  urging  hostilities,  but  the 
Dauphin  who  witnessed  urith  regret  the  sufferings  of  so  noble  a  City,  the 
Capital  of  Auvergne  and  Berri,  and  one  of  the*  chief  ornaments  of  Pro- 
vinces to  which  he  was  heir,  so  strongly  expressed  his  determination  to  treat, 
that  Burgundy,  doubtful  of  retaining  a  majority  in  the  Council,  yielded 
an  unwilling  assent.  The  hostile  leaders  met.for  discussion  on  a  platform 
in  which  barriers  separated  them  from  each  other;  and  although  they 
parted  in  good  humour,  the  Duke  of  Berri  somewhat  pointedly  remarked 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  Fair  nephew  and  fair  godson,  when  your 
father,  my  dear  brother,  was  living,  there  was  no  need  of  any  barrier  be- 
tween us,  for  we  were  always  on  the  most  affectionate  terms."  *^  My 
Lord»"  was  the  false  and  unblushing  reply,  ''  it  has  not  been  my 
fault*," 

In  a  few  more  Conferences  the  terms  were  adjusted.     The  King 
was  afflicted  with  his  usual  disorder;  but  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  repairing  to  the  tenta  of  the  Dauphin,  ratified  the    July  15. 
Treaty,  after  which,  ''  each  kissed  the  other,  but  when 
the  Duke  of  Berri  kissed  his  nephew,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  f.'* 
The  terms  varied  little  from  those  which  had  before  been  signed  at 
Chartres,  Pardon  was  extended  to  all  who  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  King ;  foreign  alliances  were  renounced,  conquests  were  restored  on 
both  aides  ;•  and  an  express  clause  prohibited  the  use  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  hateful  distinction  between  Burgundian  and  Armagnac. 
The  Count  of  Vertus,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  be- 
trothed to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  during  some  festivities 
which  ensued  at  Auxerrre  and  Meluu,  even  those  two  Dukes  *'  rode  out 
together  both  on  the  same  horse,  showing  such  mutual  affection  as  is 
*  Monstreletj  iii.  c*  10»  f  Id.,  ibid. 
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becoming  faroihen  and  near  rdationa.**  No  one  who  reads  tbe  n^mtifa 
of  this  hypocritical  ezhiUtion  can  be  surprised  to  bear  that  '*  nevenh^-^ 
less  some  wicked  tongues  were  not  sparing  of  them  behind  their  baeks^ 
but  loudly  spoke  their  minds  *•'* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
From  A.D.  1413,  Ul  a.d.  1422. 


Death  of  Henry  IV.  of  England— Outmgei  of  the  Gi6aoUnif— Treaty  of  Pootoiia 
— ^The  Duke  of  Burgundy  retires  from  Paris — Tyranny  of  Armagnao— Treaty  of 
Arras — ^Power  seised  by  the  Dauphin — Capture  of  Harfleur  by  Henry  V. — His 
mareh  to  Calais— Battle  of  Asinoonrt — Death  of  the  Danphin  Louis,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Beni— Defeat  of  Armagnao— Death  of  the  Dauphin  John— Armagnas 
imprisons  the  Qneen  at  Tonrt,  and  roi-establishes  his  despotism — ^The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  assists  the  Queen's  escape— Paris  betrayed  to  L*Isle  Adam — Massacre 
at  tbe  Prisons — Murder  of  Armagnae — Burgundy  and  the  Queen  in  Pbris — Re- 
newal of  the  massacre— Capture  of  Rouen  by  Henry  V. — Conference  between 
the  Danphin  and  Burgundy  at  Ponilly — Assassination  of  Burgundy  at  Monte* 
reau — Treacherous  seisure  of  the  Duke  of  Bretany — ^Peace  of  Troyes*-  Blarris^ 
of  Catherine  of  Fraaee  to  Henry  V.— Coaru  of  the  two  Kings— Process  against 
the  Dauphin— Siege  of  Meauz— Death  of  Henry  V.— Of  Charles  Vl.— Sketch  of 
the  Great  Schism. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  third  Peace,  it  remained  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  dismiss  his  English  auxiliaries  vfho  had  already  disemharked. 
The  great  expenditure  which  his  other  preparations  had  demanded  ren- 
dered it  difficult  however  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose  also ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  found  payment  by  spreading  his  troops  in  free  quarters 
over  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Maine.  The  English  army  marched  un« 
opposed  from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux,  for  the  Government  possessed  neither 
money  nor  soldiers  with  which  it  could  purchase  or  offer  resistance ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  length  compelled  to  deliver  his  brother,  the 

Duke  of  Angoul6me,  as  a  hostage  for  his  debt  of  320,000 
A.  D.  1413.  crowns  of  gold.  The  death  of  Henry  FV.  occurred  in  the 
March  20.    Winter  following  the  Peace  of  Bourges ;  but  the  necessary 

domestic  cares  which  occupied  his  son  immediately  after 
accession  postponed  for  a  short  season  the  humiliation  which  France 
was  soon  to  undergo. 

An  assembly  of  the  States-General  proved  wholly  ineffectual.    During 

nearly  a  fortnight  the  Deputies  were  ocaipied  in  listening 
Jan.  30.  to  scholastic  discourses,  in  which  the  several  orators,  or 
Feb.  9.      rather  preachers,  enforced  the  necessity  of  Peace,  and  of 

alleviating  the  public  burdens,  by  texts  of  Scripture ;  but 

*  Monstrelet,  Hi.  c«  11. 
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cmittol  to  oStr  any  ditthiet  prtctical  scheme  by  which  these  deeirtble 
IMts  m^ht  be  produced.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  present  at 
these  meetings;  for»  notwithstanding  the  recent  display  of  friendship 
St  Auxerre,  charges  of  mutual  treachery  were  exchanged  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  each  meditated  the  assassination 
of  the  other*. 

The  University  of  Paris  next  present^  to  the  throne  a  Memorial  of 
Grievances,  the  chief  burden  of  which  was  financial  malvei^ 
aation.     In  this  complaint  of  ^  the  daughter  of  the  King,"     Feb.  13. 
as  the  University  styled  itself,  Pierre  des  Essarta  was  vehe- 
mently denounced  as  a  fraudulent  Pluralist ;  and  conscious  of  having 
betrayed  his  former  Patron,  whose  suspicions  had  become  awakened, 
and  upon  whose  protection  therefore  he  durst  not  any  longer  rely,  he 
secretly  withdrew  from  the  Capital  to  his  Government  of  Cherbourg.   In 
what  mannor  this  wretched,  venal  tool  of  Faction  had  intrigued  with  the 
Armagnacs  is  not  clearly  known ;  bat  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
preparing  to  arrest  him  at  Cherbourg,  he  learned  with  inconceivable 
astonishment  that  the  traitor  had  re-entered  Paris,  and,  by  means  of  an 
Order  bearing  the  Dauphin's  signature,  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
Baatile. 

No  other  evidence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Court  beyond  that  which  the 
Dauphin's  conduct  thus  afforded  was  needed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  he  recklessly  let  loose  a  whirlwind  which,  when  it  had  once  escaped 
confinement,  even  himself  was  unable  to  direct  The  elements  of  mis- 
chief had  long  been  prepared  to  his  hand  by  the  militia  of  Butchers 
which  St.  Pol  had  embodied.  They  were  aroused  at  a  word, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Burgun-  April  29* 
dian  household  t»  20,000  armed  men  assembled  round  the 
Bastile,  and  with  furious  outcries  demanded  that  Des  Essarts  should  be 
given  up.  The  Duke  rode  among  them  as  if  to  appease  the  tumult; 
but  he  well  knew  that  the  fortress  was  strong  and  numerously  guarded, 
and  that  the  insurgents  ran  great  hazard  of  repulse  if  they  should  ven- 
ture upon  assault.  While  therefore  he  secretly  directed  part  of  the 
rabble  to  file  off  to  the  Hdtel  of  the  Dauphin,  he  so  far  worked  upon  the 
fears  of  Des  Essarts,  with  whom  he  obtained  an  interview,  as  to  induce 
his  voluntary  surrender.  Marking  him  on  the  back  with  a  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  and  assuring  the  populace  that  he  was  a  **  good  Burgundian,'* 
the  Duke  carried  his  prisoner  to  the  Chfttelet,  where  he  left  him  with  a 
pledge  that  he  would  watch  over  his  personal  safety.  Having  thus  far 
triumphed,  the  Duke  of  Biurgundy  proceeded  next  to  the  Hotel  St. 

*  Juventl  det  Unins,  245,  recoants  a  proposition  made  by  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy 
to  Pierre  dee  Essarts,  for  the  massacre  of  the  Armagnac  Leaders  while  at  Auxerre. 
M.  de  Sismondi^  who  refers  to  Juvenal  des  Urstns  for  this  charge,  and  to  Bcrri,  JRoi 
d'ArnuB,  425,  for  the  counter-acoiisation,  esteems  both  to  be  probable,  aui.  401« 

t  Helyon  de  Jacquerille,  of  whom  more  heroaflMr,  was  one  of  these. 
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Pdli  and  plftdiDg  the  terrified  Dauphin  at  a  window  of  tibe  Palaea»  Im 
compelled  him  to  listen  with  humble  demeanour  to  an  inflammatoty 
harangue  from  the  mob  oratori  Jean  de  Troyee^  The  vieea  of  the 
graded  Priuoe  furnished  the  speaker's  theme ;  and  after  detailing  tht 
perhaps  without  exaggeratioui  but  certainly  in  strong  colours^  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  chief  flatterers  by  whom  he  said  that  Uie 
youth  of  Louis  had  been  misl^.  *'  Most  redoubted  Lordi"  was  the 
respectful  conclusion  of  this  imperious  speech,  '^  on  behalf  of  your  good 
town  of  Paris,  and  for  the  welfare  of  your  father  and  of  yourself^  wa 
require  that  you  cause  to  be  delivered  up  to  us  certain  traitors  Who  are 
now  in  your  Hotel." 

The  list  of  those  whom  Louis  was  thus  required  to  abandon  oom*- 
meneed  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Bar,  a  cousin  of  the  King,  and 
it  embraced  all  ,who  shared  most  intimately  in  his  confidence.  But  to 
disobey  was  impossible ;  and,  after  a  bitter  reproach  and  menace  to  hia 
father^in*laW)  by  whom  he  declared  the  insurrection  to  be  organticd, 
the  Dauphin  witnessed  the  seicure  and  removal  of  the  leading  personsgea 
who  formed  his  household.  They  were  conveyed  on  hottebaok  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  residence,  and  the  rabble  afterwards  dispened^  but 
not  until  some  blood  had  been  shed  to  slake  their  fevered  appetite* 

During  three  months,  the  Capital  remained  under  the  dominatioii  of 

the  Mob.    Not  a  day  passed  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  not  insulted  by 

some  formal  lecture  upon  his  irregularities,  delivered  oeoasiottally  in  set 

terms  by  some  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  took  care  to  warn  him 

that  the  lineal  succession  might  be  set  aside*.     The  party  badge  of  the 

Cabocfuens  (the  name  assumed  from  one  of  the  Butcher  Chiefo)  was  a 

white  hood,  the  symbol  which  thirty  years  before  had  been  employed  by 

the  Citizens  of  Ghent  during  one  of  their  insurrections :  the  Royal  Dukes, 

in  common  with  the  lowest  populace,  wore  these  emblems  of  faction,  and 

one  was  forced  even  upon  the  King  himself  when  he  at^ 

May  18.     tended  at  St.  Denis  to  return  thanks  for  a  restoration  to 

temporary  sanity  f. 

So  vigilantly  was  the  Dauphin  watched^  that  although  the  Count  of 
Vertus  and  some  other  Noblemen  succeeded  in  withdrawing^  escape  on 
his  part  was  rendered  impossible.  Not  many  days  after  the  King*k 
recovery,  the  Palace  was  again  beset,  and  afresh  proscription  was 
demanded)  chiefly  selected  from  the  Household  of  the  Queen,  Her 
brother,  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  proposed  to  celebtate  his 
nyptials  on  the  following  morning  {,  was  conveyed  with  other  prisoners 
of  diatinguiihed  rank,  several  of  whom  were  Ladiesi   to  confinement 

*  Sustschede  laPaville,  who  had  composed  the  Memorial  of  GHcTaiioca,  pieaehed 
a  sermon  of  ihis  nature.    /2«/.  de  St,  I^ems,  liv.  juxiiL  c.  3.  p.  666. 
f  Motistrelet,  iSi.  c  19. 

X  With  the  sister  of  the  Count  of  AlenqoA,  widow  of  Pedro  of  Nararre,  Count 
of  Mortain.  ^ 
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io  theLoavre;  and  the  helplesBness  of  oowardicei  the  vehemence  of 
female  paasion,  and  the  indifference  of  fatuity^  are  strikingly  oharaa- 
teiiaed  hy  tha  Tarioue  manner  in  which  this  outrage  was  endured  by 
the  three  moat  illustrious  personages  in  the  Realmi  The  Dauphin, 
we  are  told«  wept  bitterly  |  the  Queen  was  very  angry  |  and  the  King 
-—Went  to  his  dinner*. 

Exeeutions  okwely  followed  these  arre^toi  for  the  Cabochiens  had  ex- 
torted the  appointment  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  twelve 
GomttiiBsionerB  were  named  for  the  especial  trial  of  the  denounced. 
Among  the  earliest  victims  who  perished  on  the  scafibld  was  Pierre  des 
EssartSi  who  no  doubt  richly  merited  punishment,  although  perhaps  the 
sentence  by  which  he  was  condemned  was  uiyust.  In  his  former  office 
oi  Provost  he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  severity.  The  Question 
wrung  from  him  avowals  which  satisfied  the  formality  of  Law ;  and, 
unpttied  by  the  SpectatotSi  and  unprotected  by  the  powerful  Masters 
whom,  without  regard  to  conustency,  he  had  at  various  times  served,  he 
was  dmgged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  same  gibbet  on  which  three 
years  before  he  had  assisted  in  exposing  the  remains  of  July  1* 
Montaigu^  his  predecessor  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance* 

The  love  of  pleasure  which  the  Dauphin  had  ever  extravagantly  mani- 
fested^was  not  subdued  by  the  auarehy,  danger^  and  distress  by  which 
he  WAS  surrounded*  Although  himself  a  captive,  and  although  the  blood 
of  many  with  whom  he  lived  familiarly  had  been  drained  in  his  presence, 
his  Palace  was  still  the  scene  of  revelry*  On  one  occasion,  a  rude  and 
Unseasonable  interruption  of  his  privacy  occasioned  a  disgraceful  broil 
which  nearly  ended  in  murder.  Helyon  de  Ja^quevilie,  one  of  the  two^ 
Gentlemen  of  Burgundy's  Household  who  had  directed  the  attack  ^on 
the  Bastile,  in  reward  for  that  and  similar  services^  had  been  appointed 
Governor  (k  Paris«  The  sound  of  music  in  the  Hotel  Su  F6\  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  was  regiUiled  by  him  as  an  abomination  i  and^  bursting 
with  an  armed  Police  into  the  Dauphin's  apartoienti  he  taxed  him  with 
habits  of  immeasurable  licentiousnessi  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  La 
Tnnnouille,  one  of  his  favourite  oompanions.  Daggers  were  unsheathed 
in  the  afiray^  and  the  lives  both  of  the  Govttnor  and  of  his  prisoner 
i^pear  to  have  been  ^dangeredf* 

^  MotiBtfetot,  t(i.  (X  19. 

t  The  feptvmntatlons,  both  of  Jnvenfed  dei  UnlnS)  15%  and  of  the  Mdiik  of  8t. 
D«mt«>  Hvk  itxxiiu  c.  10,  p«  870)  are  unfavoufabls  to  Jftcquevilte  in  this  transaction. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  vulgar,  meddling,  and  puritanical 
ipirit.  The  Dauphin  was  but  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  hour  was  not  very  )ate,  be- 
tween elevea  and  tweire  $  the  offence  was  dancingi  Juveml  dts  Ursibs  terms  it 
Hartlieste  d^im  nomm£  Jaeqneville)  who  and  his  subalterns  were  orgueilleux  ei  haw 
taint.  On  reaching  the  Dauphin's  apartment,  it  dit  pfutiettft  paroiet  trop  Jleret 
et  orgueiileutct  eontre  un  Seigneur,  The  Monk,  in  like  manner,  describes  it  as 
MyiMy  /aiVe  b«  Dmi  «/e  Gtriemtt  piar  HelyoU  de  JaoquevUle,  who  monimi  kmrdimtnt 
tkn  ee  Prmte  ronmt  UawU  touvwnt  aetouttuam^  (it  was  not  therefore  a  timgie  insult) 
•/  m  «MHM  «i  peu  ^te  qm'ii  tievoit  H  m  nmimmee  Bogwitt  ^Mr  U  Irmfumi  au  bai  tt 
dtmmni^  Un'etti  pvini  Un  ktntt  de  Ptn  re^rendre  fmUigvement, 

Helyon  de  Jacqueville  was  afterwards  dragged  out  of  the  Church  of  oar  Lady  at 
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The  Princes  of  the  Blood  remote  finom  the  Capital  viewed  the  nqtiages 
perpetrated  within  its  walls  with  natnral  alarm ;  and  the  Danphin  foond 
means  of  communicating  to  them  the  grievous  thraldom  in  whieh  he  -was 
detained.     Midsummer,  however,  had  passed  before  they  fell  suffieientlj 

strong  to  make  any  attempt  even  by  negociation.    The  Coo- 
July  23.     ferences  which  then  opened  at  Pontoise,  to  which  town  thqr 

had  advanced  with  a  strong  force,  were  impeded  for  awlule 
by  the  arts  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  far  too  well  practised  in 
sedition  not  to  know  that  the  violence  of  his  partizans  must  be  followed 
by  a  fearful  re-action  whenever  they  ceased  to  enjoy  supremacy.  But 
the  higher  class  of  Bourgeois,  weary  of  the  capricious  despotism  of  the 
rabble,  had  resolved  upon  emancipation.    The  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  was 

irresolute  at  an  important  crisis ;  the  good  Citizens,  as  they 
Aug.  3.    were  emphatically  called,  flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  open 

the  prison*doors,  obtained  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  of  Bavaria 
as  their  leaders.  The  Dauphin  also  was  not  wanting;  and  even  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  himself  was  compelled  to  assist  in  the  destructtoa  of 
his  own  work,  and  to  march  with  the  Civic  Militia.  This  Revolution 
was  effected  in  a  single  day ;  and  Caboche  and  his  chief  adherents,  on- 
able  to  procure  support,  and  destitute  of  every  hope  of  creating  insur- 
rection in  their  behalf,  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  Paris  without  the  pursuit  of  Justice.  A  fourUi  P^ace, 
the  Treaty  of  Pontoise,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  Auxerre,  was 
ratified  and  proclaimed  on  the  12th  of  August*. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  discovered  that  his  continued  abode  in 
Paris  would  be  attended  with  danger,  and  using  an  opportunity  affiirded 
by  a  hunting*party  in  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  he  hastened  upon  the 
route  to  Flanders,  crossing  the  Forest  of  Bondi  with  much  fear  till  he 

was  joined  by  a  company  of  men-at-arms  at  St  Maixence. 
Aug.  3 1 .    After  this  flight,  the  Armagnacs  became  alU^ther  triumph- 
ant ;  but  the  Princes  had  scarcely  established  themselves 
in  Paris,  before  the  irregularities  of  the  Dauphin  attracted  their  notice; 
and  the  fickle  youth,  impatient  of  remonstrance,  and  deeply  irritated  by 

the  srrest  of  some  of  his  debauched  companions  which  had 
Dec.  — •     been  authorized  by  the  Queen,  secretly  applied  to  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  The  Duke,  who  had  bete  em- 
ployed since  his  retreat  in  assuring  himself  of  the  support  of  his  States, 

gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  advanced  to  Paris  in  the 

▲.  n.  1414.  full  confidence  of  being  once  more  hailed  its  deliverer.    But 

Feb.  11.     the  state  of  Parties  in  the  Capital  had  materially  changed; 

remembrance  of  the  enormities  of  the   Cabochiens  still 

Chsrtm,  and  mortally  wcranded  by  Hector  of  Savenaet,  in  rerenge  for  a  robbery 
committed  on  one  of  hit  Icinsmen.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  fint  was  greatly 
affected,  and  declared  that  he  never  would  pardon  the  offenders.  '^  NerertheleM, 
within  a  feir  days^  Uector,  somehow  or  other,  made  np  hit  quan«l  with  (he  Duke." 
iv.  c.  64,  *  Monstrelet,  iv,  c  22. 
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powerAiIly  influenced  the  more  opulent  Citizens;  die  Dauphin  was  per* 
BUftded  or  intimidated  into  a  diiavowal  of  the  letters  upon  which  Bur^ 
gundy  founded  his  interfeience ;  the  Count  of  Armagnac  commanded 
1 1,000  horse,  and  the  force  with  wUch  Burgundy  had  encamped  between 
Montmartre  and  Chaillot  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  of  exciting  a  popular  movement,  he  hastily  fell 
baek  by  Comincgne  and  Soissons.  The  Royal  Army,  headed 
by  Charles  in  person  (who,  during  his  lucid  intenrals,  al-  April  1. 
ways  loved  the  excitement  of  military  parade),  followed  in 
pursuit;  and  many  of  the  great  Barons,  Knights,  and  loyal  Servants  of 
the  Crown,  remarked  with  much  discontent,  that  the  King  and  the 
I>ftuphin  laidj  aside  **  the  gallant  and  noble  banners  of  their  prede- 
cessors,'' for  the  plain  white  Cross  of  Armagnac.  It  seemed  to  them 
unbecoming  of  the  dignity  of  their  Monarch,  that  he  should  besr  the 
arms  of  a  vassal,  especidily  in  his  own  quarrel,  and  within  his  own 
Beafan*. 

Compiegne  and  Noyon  ci^tulated,  and  were  treated  with  lenity; 
Soissons^  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  under- 
went the  uttermost  horrors  of  a  storm.    Even  the  Churches     May  7. 
were  pillaged,  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  its 
oommanders  atoned  with  their  lives  for  fidelity  to  a  cause  which  but  a 
few  months  before  the  King  himself  had  espoused  t«    The  Royal  Coun- 
cil, encoursged  by  success,  resolved  to  pursue  Burgundy  to  extremity ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  humiliated  Prince  appeared  to  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  Arras,  which  was  formally  invested  in  July.    Never- 
theless, he  was  not  without  hope.    The  Army  under  his  command  at 
Douai,  although  not  sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Arras, 
was  still  resectable;  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege;  an 
epidemic  prevailed  in  the  Camp;   the  Normans,  and  at  leugth  the 
Dauphin,  expressed  a  strong  wish  for  n^ociatiou,  which  was  vainly 
combated  by  Armagnac,  who,  with  his  Qascon  and  Breton  adventurers, 
was  indulging  in  the  prospect  of  plunder.    Nor  was  there  wanting  a 
powerful  mediation ;  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Countess  of  Hainault, 
the  one  a  brother,  the  other  a  sister  of  Burgundy,  were  indefatigable  in 
thehr  applications  for  Peace,    They  were  at  length  success- 
ful;  and  terms  were  granted  which  a  vanquished  Rebel    Sept.  4. 
could  have  little  hoped  to  obtain,  even  althoij^h  his  Con- 
querors were  a  cousin  and  a  son-in-law.     By  this  fifth  Peace,  of  Arras, 
founded  like  its  predecessors  on  the  basis  of  that  <^  Chartres,  all  con- 
questo  were  restored,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  tendered  submission  for  the 
offences  which  he  had  offered  against  the  Crown,  personally  surrendered 
the  keys  of  Arras,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  return  to  Paris  unless 
summoned  by  the  King  and  the  Dauphin.    Some  hesitation  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  and  by  the  Arch- 
•  Msoitislsl,  iv.  c  S.  t  M.  ds  Simondi,  zii.  446. 
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bishop  of  Sent*,  when  lequired  to  twear  to  the  new  Artidee.  They 
objected,  end  with  reiMon,  that  the  former  Peeee  hed  not  heen  infringed 
by  themt  but  their  lerttples  were  overruled  by  the  displeasure  which  the 
Dauphin  manifested.  The  Duke  of  Berri  was  yet'  more  peremptory 
than  his  great-nephew ;  and  his  answer  to  a  Remonstrance  ofleved  by 
the  Parisians,  not  unjustly  displeased  that  they  had  been  altogether  eK« 
eluded  from  the  diplomacy,  evinces  the  arrogance  of  him  who  delivered 
it,  the  servility  of  those  by  whom  it  was  quietly  aocepted.  *^  This  matter 
does  not  any  way  touch  you  to  interfere  between  our  Lord  the  King  and 
us  who  are  of  his  lineage  |  for  we  may  quarrel  one  with  another  when-* 
ever  it  shall  please  us  so  to  do,  and  we  may  also  make  peace  aeoording 
to  our  willf-''  The  Deputies  of  the  Metropolis,  who  were  mta  of 
patient  habits,  returned  home  without  further  reply ;  but  the  disappointed 
military  adventurers  evinced  a  less  enduring  spirit.  When  ordered  to 
strike  their  tents  and  to  commence  retreat,  they  diaeneumhersd  them<* 

selves  from  the  trouble  of  baggage  by  the  summary  piocesa 
Oct.  L     of  firing  their  Gamp.    Four  hundred  sick  perished  in  the 

flames,  which  spread  to  the  quarters  of  the  Prinoes,  and 
consumed  the  equipage  of  Uie  Dauphin,  who  haatened  back  to  Paria 
almost  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
Little  tranquillity  resulted  from  this  Treaty,  in  which  neither  Party 

had  been  sinoere.  It  was  plain  that  submission  had  been 
▲.  n.  1415.  extorted  from  Burgundy  solely  by  his  necessities,  and  that 

the  fbrbearanoe  shown  to  him  was  reluctantly  afibrded  by 
the  Armagnacs.  The  Court  evinced  deep  animosity  against  those 
who  espoused  his  interests,  and  all  executive  offices  were  coi^signed 
to  persons  distinguished  for  aealous  opposition  to  his  prineiples.  But 
the  time  was  at  hand  in  which  the  seourge  of  foreign  invasion  was 
to  be  added  to  that  of  Oivil  War.  Henry  V.  had  hitherto  tempo- 
rised; but  while  France  was  hourly  growing  weaker  by  her  intes* 
tine  divisions,  the  English  Prince  was  consolidating  his  power  l^  the 
vecimciliation  or  the  depression  of  contending  Factions.  The  hand  of 
Catherine,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  o^  Burgundy,  had  been  tendered  to 
his  acceptance  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  |  but  he  appears  to  have 
negociated  more  seriously  for  that  of  another  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  subsequently  indeed  became  his  Queen.     Mutual 

Embassies  despatched  by  each  Court  were  reeeived  and 
Feb.  -^.    entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the  other.   Yet  even 

while  the  Truce  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  assist  this  diplomacy,  Henry  continued  his  preparations  for  War,  upon 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  he  had  long  before  decided. 
Charles  was  willing  to  portion  his  daughter  with  800,000  Crowqs  and 
the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  as  it  had  been  possessed  by  the  Black  Prince. 
The  exorbitant  suitor  demanded  the  arrears  of  John's  ransom,  amounting 

*  Bfoiher  of  Jsan  de  HonUiga.  f  MontUsUt,  iv.  e.  1 1. 
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to  twice  the  ofiered  turn,  and  restitution  of  all  the  Provinces  which  bad 
been  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny, 

Yet,  however  manifest  was  the  impending  rupture  with  a  Power 
against  which  France  even  when  united  had  struggled  always  with  diffi- 
culty, frequently  with  discomfiture,  this  most  unseasonable  moment  was 
chosen  by  the  headstrong  and  unreflecting  Dauphin  to  alienate  from 
himself  all  support ;  and  by  an  idle  attempt  to  establish  his  own  inde-« 
pendent  authority  to  increase  the  distraction  which  lacerated 
his  miserable  Country.  Having  stolen  away  from  an  As*  April  •^. 
sembly  of  the  Prinoes  of  the  Blood,  convened  by  his  own 
order  at  Melun,  he  secretly  hastened  back  to  Paris,  and  there  promul* 
gated  an  Edict  enumerating  the  manifold  abuses  by  which  his  Other's 
reign  had  been  deformed*  It  commenced  by  animadversion  upon  the 
plunder  of  Charles  V.  when  dying  by  his  brother  of  Anjou ;  it  passed 
on  to  the  enormous  sums  lavished  by  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  it  noticed  the  iUath  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  having  touched  upon  the  profusion  of  John  tans  peuTy  it  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Dauphin,  as  heir  to  the  Crown,  to  prevent  all  simi- 
lar waste  for  the  Aiture  by  assumption  of  the  Government  in  his  own 
person. 

dittii^toTder  to  secure  prompt  obedience,  the  Dauphin  commanded  the 
Princes  to  retire  to  their  several  apanages ;  and  to  provide  himself  with 
money,  he  seised  three  large  sums  of  treasure  accumulated  by  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  deposited  by  her  with  individuals  in  the- Capital.  No 
demur  appears  to  have  been  made  to  this  sudden  usurpation ;  for  the 
King,  confined  to  his  Palace,  was  in  the  power  of  his  son  ;  and  the  Kingr^^'"^-''^ 
as  was  usual  in  France,  formed  the  entire  State.  The  Princes  obeyed 
in  silence,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  naturally  ex- 
cited by  their  exclusion.  Not  imagining  that  his  weak  son-in-law  en- 
tertained any  design  of  ruling  by  himself,  he  despatched  messengers  to 
solicit  an  Act  of  Amnesty  for  such  of  his  partisans  as  had  not  been  ad" 
mittad  to  benefit  by  the  late  Treaty ;  and  he  accompanied  this  request 
by  another  of  more  private  impoiti  insisting  that  his  daughter  should  be 
vestored  to  her  conjugal  rights,  and  that  the  Dauphin  *<  should  put  away 
a  female  firiend  who  lived  with  him  in  place  of  this  said  wife*."  The 
second  proposal  seems  to  have'  produced  vehement  exasperation ;  and 
the  ambassadors,  dissatisfied  with  their  first  reception,  requested  another 
audience  at  a  more  favourable  moment.  When  the  Dauphin  persisted 
in  his  opposition  to  their  demands,  they  boldly  announced  that  ^e  Duke 
of  Burgundy  would  never  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  and  that,  in  case  of 
an  English  invasion,  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  vassals  would  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  declaration  was  put  to  the  test.    Henry  V., 
hanpg  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  March,  which 

*  Monstrelet,  W,  c.  24. 
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detained  him  only  a  few  days  at  Southampton,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  unopposed,  and  invested  Harfleur  with  an  army  cob- 
Aug.  14.    taining  the  bravest  Knights  in  England,  about  6000  men- 
at-arms,  and  20^000  archers*.     The  Dauphin,  alarmed  ai 
this  intelligence,  summoned  the  Duke  of  fierri  to  the  Capital,  and,  by 
his  advice,  made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Buigundy.    John  sans 
peur  accepted  the  Letters  Patent  in  which  he  was  again  recognised  as 
a  loyal  kinsman  and  vassal,  and  an  offer  which  reduced  the  number  of 
his  proscribed  followers  from  500  to  45 ;  he  consented  to  swear  to  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Arras,  with  a  reservation  as  to  certain  clauses 
which  he  disapproved;  but  he  waa  tardy  in  providing  hb  contingent; 
and  when  the  Royal  Army  assembled  at  Rouen,  neither  himself,  his  aon 
the  Count  of  Charalois,  nor  any  of  the  immediate  vassals  of  Burgundy, 
appeared  in  its  ranks.     In  spite  of  this  defection,  the  gathering  waa 
most  numerous.     The  Count  of  Nevers  and  the  Duke  of  Brabantf 
headed  their  retainers;  Bou^icaut  the  Marechal,  and  Clignet  the  Ex- 
Admiral  of  France t,  were  intrusted  with  high  command;  and  the  whole 
army  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Charles  d'Albret  the  Constable^ 
who,  finding  himself  support^  by  fifteen  of  the  greatest  Feudatories  of 
the  Kingdom,  40,000  men-at-arms,  and  a  proportionate  infantry,  de« 
clined,  not  without  some  expression  of  contempt,  an  offer  made  by;  the 
Bui^esses  of  Paris  to  equip  6000  militia  for  the  service. 

Harfleur  maintained  itself  bravely  during  a  five  weeks'  siege,  and 

the  loss  of  the  English  under  its  walls  both  by  the  sword  and  by  disease 

was  considerable.     No  movement,  however,  was  made  for  its  relief,  and. 

the  booty  and  prisoners  which  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  conquerort 

upon  its  surrender  were  sent  to  England  without  an  attempt  for  their 

rescue.    Henry  having  mastered  the  Town,  dismounted  at 

Sept.  22.    its  gates,  and  walked  barefooted  to  return  thanks  in  the 

principal  Church.      Thinking,  however,  that  his  honour 

demanded  more  than  this  single  conquest,  he  resolved  to  continue  his 

march  to  Calais,  with  an  army  now  diminished  to  2000  men-at-arms 

and  13,000  archers.     The  ezperiment^was  most  hazardous,  for,  even  if 

his  course  could  be  direct,  he  had  to  pass  over  more  than  a  hundred 

*  llii«  expedition  of  Henry  V.  it  related  by  Thomas  Elmham,  Prior  of  Lentoa; 
by  an  Italian  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Titui  Living;  and  very  concinely  by 
Otterboume.  The  three  acoouuu  have  been  collected  and  published  together  by 
Ueame.  The  last-named  of  the  above  writers  relates  an  incident  (p«  276)  whidi  ig 
adopted  by  Shakspeare,  and  has  been  accredited  by  tradition  ;  but  whidi  is  not  to 
be  hastily  admitted  without  further  authority,  that  the  Dauphin  insultingly  sent  a 
present  of  tennis-balls  to  Henry,  who  replied,  that  he  would  return  hint  ■com 
London  balls  which  should  not  be  made  to  rebound  even  by  the  gates  of  Paris. 
The  Monk  of  Croyland  and  Caxtun  repeat  this  story. 

t  The  Duke  of  Brabant  did  not  join  till  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Azincoart. 

I  Clignet,  Seigneur  de  Landreville,  was  appointed  Admiral  by  Louis  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1406,  and  displaced  in  1408  by  Jacques  de  ChatiUon,  Seigneur  de  Dam* 
pierre.    Clignet  affected  to  retain  his  title.    Monstrelet,  iv.  c  173. 
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miles  of  foreign  land,  in  the  presence  of  a  force  well  acquunted  with 
the  Country  and  far  superior  in  numbers. 

Every  step  of  this  adventurous  march  excites  deep  interest  in  an 
English  reader.     After  having  occupied  Harfleur  during 
fifteen  days,  Henry  moved  chiefly  along  the  shore  till  he     Oct.  7. 
reached  £u,  designing  to  cross  the  Somme  either  at  Pont 
R^my  or  at  the  ford  of  Blanche  Tache,  so  memorable  for  the  success  of 
Edward  III.     But  as  those  obvious  passages  were  strongly  guarded,  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  for  one  by  advancing  higher  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.    The  French  still  presented  themselves  in  force  at  the 
opposite  strongholds  of  Amiens,  of  Corbi,  and  of  Peronne, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  King  of  England  arrived  at  Bethen*    Oct.  19. 
court,  near  St  Quentin,  that  he  overcame  his  difficulty. 
The  Constable  then  resolved  to  give  battle ;  but  so  little  had  war  at  that 
time  advanced  towards  the  dignity  of  a  science,  that,  instead  of  cutting 
off  the  supplies  of  the  invaders  already  half  famished,  and  harassing 
them  by  preoccupying  advantageous  positions,  he  sent  heralds,  offering 
the  choice  of  a  day  and  a  field  upon  which  a  trial  of  arms  might  be 
made.    When  Henry  replied  that  he  should  never  sleep  within  a  walled 
town,  and  that  he  would  always  be  found  ready  to  repulse  attack,  the 
French  determined  not  to  press  upon  his  rear,  but  to  intercept  him  on 
his  march  to  Calais.    The  King  and  his  three  sons,  together  with  the 
Dttkes  of  Bern,  of  Bretany,  and  of  Burgundy,  were  absent  during  this 
movement.    The  last-named  great  Nobles  were  influenced  by  private 
motives ;  Charles  and  the  Dauphin  wished  to  partake  in  the  approaching 
engagement,  but  the  Duke  of  Bern,  entertaining  a  vivid  recollection 
the  disasters  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Poitiers,  and  which  the  lapse 
of  three  score  years  had  by  no  means  obliterated  from  his  memory, 
checked  their  ardour  by  observing  that  it  was  far  better  to  lose  a  battle 
than  a  battle  and  a  King  also. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  October,  the  French  army  quartered 
itself  between  the  villages  of  Framecourt  and  Azincourt,  on  a  narrow 
plain  three  or  four  leagues  Northward  from  Hesdin  and  St  P61.  The 
Constable  n^lected  to  defend  a  stream  which]  covered  the  front  of  hia 
position,  and  when  Henry  crossed  at  Blangy  and  ascended  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  he  descried  the  whole  array  of  his  opponents,  from 
whom  his  own  headquarters  at  Maisoncelles  were  not  distant  above 
three  bowshots.  A|sharp  skirmish  occurred  before  sunset;  the  night 
which  followed  was  wet  and  dreary,  and  it  appears  as  if  a  melancholy 
spirit  weighed  heavily  upon  both  armies.  The  French,  we  are  told, 
had  but  little  music  to  cheer  them;  and  it  was  noticed  as  a  prognostic 
of  ill  that  scarcely  one  of  their  horses  neighed.  In  the  English  Camp 
the  trumpets  and  other  instruments  sounded  loudly  and  incessantly  till 
Henry  enjoined  silence*;  but  the  soldiers  were  much  oppressed  with 

*  Mont trelet  speaks  of  the  muBic  which  soanded  all  night  ia  the  English  Cam 
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cold,  hunger*,  and  other  discomforto,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  con- 
fesaion  and  mutual  forgivenew,  in  prayer,  and  the  reception  of  the  Host, 
ta  men  who  anticipated  almoat  certain  death  on  the  morrow^  and  who 
were  resolved  to  confront  itf* 

When  that  morrow  rose,  the  French  arranged  themselves  according 

to  received  tactics,  in  three  divisions  of  hattle«    The  vaa 

Monday,    consisted  of  8000  dismounted  men-at-arms,  '4000  archers, 

Oct  25.  and  1500  cross-hows,  and,  as  the  post  of  honour,  it  was  led 
hy  the  Constable  himself,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Or* 
leans  and  of  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  £u  and  Richmont,  the  Marshal 
Bou^icaut,  the  Admiral  Dampierre,  the  Lord  de  Rambures  Master  of 
the  Cross-bows,  and  other  Chiefs  of  high  distinction.  Fifteen  hundred 
picked  men  on  one  wing,  eight  hundred  on  the  other,  were  eonfided 
leapectively  to  the  Count  de  YendCme  and  to  the  Ex-Admiral  Pierre  de 
Clignet,  with  orders  to  fall  on  the  Enghah  flanks  at  a  convenient  mo- 
ment. In  the  main  battalion,  which  was  of  equal  strength,  were  sta* 
tioned  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  of  Alen^on },  the  Counts  of  Nevera,  of 
Vaudemont,  of  Blaumont,  of  Salines,  of  Grand-pr^,  and  of  Roussy.  The 
rear  comprised  all  the  remaining  troops,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
Counts  of  Marie,  of  Dampmartin,  and  of  Fauconberg,  and  by  the  Lord 
of  Louvroy.  The  whole  force,  according  to  Monstrelet,  might  be  esti- 
mated at  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  English :  this  number  ia 
probably  exaggerated,  but  the  Chronicler  spoke  rather  from  knowledge 
than  from  conjecture,  when  he  added  that  the  wisest  among  them  enter* 
tained  fears  of  defeat§. 

The  English,  whose  numerical  inferiority  permitted  httle  subdivision, 
were  drawn  up,  in  a  single  body  four  deep,  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
*'  a  Knight  grown  grey  with  age  and  honour,"  the  archers  were  posted 
in  front,  the  men-at-anns  behind,  the  horses  and  baggage  in  the  rear« 
Some  light  troops  (by  which  are  probably  meant  irregular  and  rudely- 
armed  stragglers)  were  employed  to  fire  the  out-houses  of  a  farm  and 
Priory  behind  Azincourt ;  and  a  detachment  of  about  200  archers  waa 
directed  secretly  to  occupy  a  field  adjoining  the  village  of  Framecourt, 

bat  a  better  anthoriiy,  of  which  great  use  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Turnery  a  MS.  be* 
longing  to  the  Sloantan  Collection,  now  in  the  Briti»h  Museum  (1776)i  written  by  a 
Chaplain  of  Heury  V.,  who  was  prenent  at  the  scenes  which  he  deteribeti,  notices 
die  King*i  command  for  silencei  M.  de  Sismondi  has  finely  contrasted  the  di^ 
positions  of  the  two  armies. 

*  The  Army  had  been  provisioned  for  eight  days,  in  which  period  the  march  would 
have  been  executed,  if  the  passage  of  the  8omme  had  been  free.  As  it  was,  the 
common  men  during  eighteen  days  past  had  not  drunk  a  stronger  beverage  than 
water,  and  many  hi^  been  obliged  to  substitute  filberts  for  bread.  WalsJogham, 
p.  391. 

t  Walsingham,  p.  392.    Monstrelet,  iv.  c.  30. 

{  John,  grandson  of  Philippe  of  Valois,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1 415,  had  obtained 
the  creation  of  the  County  of  Alen^n  into  a  Duchy.  Ordommtcei  dSr  Awpwv,  x,  228. 

h  Monstreleti  iv*  c.  31. 
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and  to  attack  the  French  van  ^*  whenever  it  should  be  a  proper  time  ta 
use  their  bows.'* 

Henry,  after  having  heard  three  Masses  at  break  of  day,  rode  among 
his  men,  addressing  them  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and  then, 
dismounting,  placed  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Among  the  brilliant 
train  of  Nobles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  were  his  uncle  the  Duke 
of  York,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earls  of  Dorset,  of 
Oxford,  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Kent.  On  the  past  evening  when  he  had 
asked  David  Gam*  (a  Welsh  Gentleman  who  received  Knighthood 
while  he  lay  expiring  on  the  ground  after  the  battle)  what  was  the  pro* 
bable  number  of  the  enemy,  he  received  the  memorable  and  inspiriting 
reply,  *^  Enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  enough 
to  run  away.''  The  prevalence  of  so  noble  a  feeling  among  his  followers 
might  well  induce  the  King  to  reply  to  Sir  William  Hemingford's  wish 
for  10,000  of  those  English  archers,  who  were  at  that  moment  desiring 
to  be  among  them,  in  the  memorable  words  **  That  if  in  truth  he  pos* 
■essed  the  power,  he  would  not  add  one  single  individual  to  his  host  t*" 

When  each  archer  had  planted  before  him  the  sharpened  stake  which 
formed  the  defence  of  their  general  line  against  a  charge  of  horse.  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  threw  up  his  truncheon,  and  this  signal  that  all  was 
ready  was  answered  by  a  loud  and  universal  shout.  The  French  were 
greatly  astonished,  and  remained  motionless  on  their  posts,  till  Henry, 
perceiving  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  advance,  moved  forward  with 
a  happy  daring,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  line  halted 
at  intervals  to  recover  breath  and  to  preserve  regularity,  and  after  each 
brief  pause  it  renewed  its  huzzas  and  again  majrched  on.  When  th( 
archers  I  had  arrived  within  distance,  they  discharged  their  arrows,  not 
point  blank,  but  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  volleys  fell  with 
deadly  effect  among  the  crowded  van  of  the  enemy,  which,  compressed 
between  a  copse  on  each  flank,  was  drawn  up  thirty  files  in  depth.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Knights  stooped  to  prevent  the  strokes  of  the  arrows 
upon  their  vizors ;  many  were  slain,  many  were  severely  wounded.  The 
chaige  attempted  at  that  moment  by  Clignet  on  the  left  flank  only  in* 

*  Some  partioulan  respecting  Davy  Osm  may  be  found  in  Powell's  HUiory  vf 
Waitty  and  in  a  Note  on  Punster's  Kdition  of  Philips's  ddtr^  p.  64.  Drayton  men* 
lions  bim  with  honour^  in  his  BattaU  of  Jxineour,  and  he  is  noticed  both  by  Wal« 
■Ingham  and  by  Bhakspeare  among  Uie  few  English  *^  of  name  '*  killed  in  the  action. 

f  Turner,  from  the  Sloane  MS. 

I  Monstrelet  exaggerates  them  to  at  least  13,000*  By  the  Sloane  MS.  they  are 
reduced  to  5000.  The  respective  numbers  of  the  two  armies  are  well  compared  by 
Mr.  Turner  (415).  Although  Henry  landed  at  Harfleur  with  24,000  archers,  many 
were  loet  duriuf^  the  siege,  many  returned  sick  to  England,  a  strong  garrison  was 
left  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  numerous  casualties  must  have  occurred  during 
the  march ;  so  that,  as  Walsingham  continues,  the  English  engaged  were,  ''  as  is 
said,  not  more  than  8000  men-at-arms  and  archers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  was 
foffering  under  illness  contracted  at  Harfleur ;  a  scanty  band,  worn  with  hunger, 
dysentery,  and  fever."  The  Freneh|  on  the  other  lumd,  **  were  reported  to  be 
160,000  strong.**  391. 
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ereaaed  confusioQ;   the  ground  was  a  deep  clay,  it  had  been  much 
trodden  by  the  troopi  of  foraging  parties  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
it  bad  been  saturated  by  rain  during  the  night ;  part  of  it  also  was  fresh- 
town  corn-land,  part  occupied  by  copses  and  brushwood ;  so  that  of  800 
]nen*at-anns  who  commenced  the  attack,  not  150  reached  the  English 
line,  and  moat  of  these  were  driven  upon  their  own  van,  when  their 
wounded  hones  became  ungovernable  from  pain  and  terror.      The 
English  archers,  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  their  equipment,  were  far 
more  active  in  close  combat  than  men  in  complete  mail :  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  **  for  the  most  part  without  any  armour,  and  in  their 
jackets,  with  their  hose  loose,  and  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  to  their 
girdles;  some  indeed  were  bare-footed  and  without  hats*.**   This  body, 
taking  instant  advantage  of  the  Enemy's  first  disorder,  threw  down  their 
bows,  and  fought  lustily,  slaying  all  before  them  with  swords,  hatchets, 
mallets,  and  biU-hooks,  till  they  penetrated  to  the  second  battalion. 
The  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  by  a  forced 
march,  charged,  with  a  small  company,  between  the  routed  van  and  the 
second  division,  but  he  was  instantly  unhorsed  and  killed.    The  Duke 
of  Alen^on  rushed  through  the  English  line,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Henry  himself,  struck  down  and  wounded  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
near  him*    As  the  King  stooped  to  raise  his  uncle,  part  of  the  Crown 
which  circled  the  crest  of  his  helmet  was  hewn  away  by  the  battle-axe 
of  Alen^n.    The  brave  French  Prince,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
seeing  the  inequality  of  the  combat,  lifted  his  arm,  and,  addressing  the 
King,  said,  **  I  am  the  Duke  of  Alenqon,  and  I  yield  myself  to  you.** 
Henry  stretched  out  bis  hand  to  receive  his  pledge  from  the  illustrious 
prisoner,  but  before  he  could  guarantee  his  safety,  the  impatience  and 
anxiety  of  the  surrounding  guards  had  felled  him  lifeless  to  the  gpround. 
The  French  reserve,  which  had  continued  mounted,  panic-stricken  by 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  two  leading  divisions,  turned  their  bridles  and 
fled ;  but  in  this  moment  of  complete  victory,  an  alarm  was  given  that 
the  English  rear  had  been  attacked,  and  that  much  of  the  baggage  wss 
already  captured.    A  band  of  peasants,  indeed,  headed  by  some  mea-at- 
arms  who  had  escaped  from  the  mel^e,  had  fallen  upon  it  in  the  hope  of 
plunder.    Their  avarice  was  gratified,  for  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  Royal  jewels ;  and  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were  probably  saved 
during  subsequent  imprisonment  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Count  of  Charolois  of  a  rich  diamond-hilted  sword, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  their  spoil.     But  this  unknightly  booty  was 
purchased  at  a  dear  cost  to  their  Countrymen ;  Henry,  although  hitherto 
successful,  perceived  that  if  the  fugitives  should  once  be  able  to  rally  so 
as  to  deliver  the  prisoners  who  already  outnumbered  their  captors,  his 

*  Monttrelet,  W.  c.  31.  If  there  were  really  any  troops  thus  destitute  of  neoei- 
ssnr  soooutreroenta,  they  were  most  prolwbly  irregular  Welsh  or  Iriih|  of  that  dasi 
whm  4id  so  fearful  execution  st  Cr^cy. 
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destruction  was  certain;  ancl»  compelled  by  one  of  those  painful  ne- 
cessities iinder  whicli  all  choice  of  action  is  denied,  he  gave  command 
that  every  man  should  put  his  prisoners  to  death.  The  carnage  was 
stopped  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  marauders  were  dispersed  ; 
but  much  blood  had  been  spilled  before  the  revocation  of  the  order  could 
be  generally  made  known. 

Three  hours  sufficed  to  render  the  English  masters  of  the  whole  field. 
Henry  himself  gave  its  name  to  the  Battle,  on  learning  from  the  captured 
Herald  Mountjoye  that  a  neighbouring  Castle  was  that  of  Azinoouit ; 
and  when  he  had  obtained  from  the  same  prisoner  an  admission  that 
the  victory  belonged  to  the  Engliah,  he  humbly  ascribed  the  triumph 
entirely  to  the  favour  of  Heaven.  About  1600  English  (among  whom 
the  only  persons  of  any  rank  were  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk*)  were  killed.  Out  of  the  more  than  10,000  slain  on  the  part 
of  the  defeated,  it  is  affirmed  that  four-fifths  were  of  generous  blood, 
and  seven  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Nerers,  the 
Duke  of  Bar  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Alenqon  and  the  Con« 
stable  D^Albret,  were  near  kinsmen  of  the  King ;  120  Bannerets  lay 
around  them,  and  most  of  the  Nobles  who  escaped  with  life  were  led 
away  captive.  Among  these  prisoners  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  t  and 
of  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  Richmont,  of  Eu,  and  of  YendAme,  and  the 
Man$chal  Bouqicaut}.  Perhaps  the  most  adequate  notion  of  the 
slaughter  among  the  French  is  conveyed  by  Monstrelet,  in  his  account 
of  the  provision  for  interment.  After  the  corpses  of  all  those  who  could 
be  recognised  had  been  carried  away  by  their  friends  for  suitable  burial, 
the  Count  of  Charolois,  much  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  uncles  §,  mea- 
sured out  and  enclosed  a  square  cemetery  upon  the  plain,  presenting  on 
each  side  a  frontage  of  five-and-tweuty  yards.  In  three  tretaches,  each 
twelve  feet  in  width,  dug  within  this  circuit,  were  deposited,  **  by  au 
account  kept,''  5800  men  ]• 

Henry,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  discreetly  forbade  pursuit ;  he  re- 
turned to  Maisoncelles  for  the  night,  and  on  the  foUovring  morning^ 

*  M.  de  Slsmondi  (zi!.  488)  tays,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  the  PreM^ 
Le  Comie  ttOjt/ord.  All  the  aatboritiet  to  which  we  have  had  aoooM  ooncur  fai 
mentioning  the  Earl  of  Soffolk,  and  Shakipeare,  in  this  instance,  may  be  admitted 
as  a  correct  voucher. 

**  Where  is  the  nnmber  of  oor  Bngfish  dead  ? 
Edward  the  Dnke  of  York,  the  Eori  o/SuJfbik, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  Esquire, 
None  else  of  name." 
He  then  continues,  according  to  an  exploded  report— 

^'  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five-and-twenty.** 

t  Rapin  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Hiti,  de  Bretagne,  451|  and  of  Is  Ferre, 
D6,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  recovered  after  having  been  fonnd  with  some 
faint  signs  of  life  under  a  heap  of  corpses. 

X  Boo^icaut  died  in  England. 

(  The  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Nevers,  |]  Monstrelet,  !▼.  c  98. 
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having  bunied  all  such  ipoil  as  was  likely  to  impede  rapidity  of  mar^ 
he  hastened  on  to  Calais,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  his 
Not.  2.    memorable  victory  set  sail  for  Dover,  bearing  with  him  his 
prisoners,  and  leaving  France  to  be  more  than  ever  convubed 
by  Civil  discord.    The  Duke  of  Burgundy  indeed  had  derived  atrength 
firom  the  National  calamity ;  for,  although  his  brothers  had  fallen,  hia 
own  hosts  were  unharmed,  and  the  bravest  Armagnacs  were  among  the 
killed  or  the  captured.    No  sooner  therefore  did  he  receive  intelligence 
of  the  defeat,  than  he  marched  towards  Paris  with  10,000  horse.    The 
Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Berri  at  the  same  time  hastened  thither  from 
Rouen,  carrying  with  them  the  King,  and  summoning  Armagnao  to  their 
aid  with  about  6000  men  whom  he  commanded  in  Languedoc.     At 
Lagny,  in  which  town  Burgundy  halted,  his  force  became  doubled; 
nevertheless,  either  from  irresolution,  or  perhaps  from  a  discovery  that  he 
could  not  obtain  the  support  which  he  had  expected  in  the  Capital,  he 
remained  inactive  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Citizens  who  named  him  from  his 
slowness  Jeari'le'lcmg^  from  his  quarters  Jean  de  Lagny ^  The  Dauphin 
peremptorily  forbade  his  advance,  and  was  exhibiting  aome 
Dec.  18.     vigour  in  his  administration,  when  a  few  days'  illness  ter* 
minated  his  life  in  his  twentieth  year. 
John,  the  next  brother,  was  two  years  younger  than  the  Prince  to 
whose  honours  he  succeeded.     He  had  hitherto  borne  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Touraine,  and  being  married  to  Jacqueline,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Hainault  and  of  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  resided  in  the 
States  of  his  father-in-law,  and  was  guided  exclusively  by  Burgundian 
influence.  While  the  Council  was  employed  in  formal  corn- 
Dec.  29.    munication  with  this  new  Dauphin,  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
arrived  in  Paris,  where,  exerting  activity  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  want  of  energy  manifested  by  his  Rival,  he  obtained  the  sword 
of  Constable  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  D'Albret 
at  Azincourt,  sent  back  the  widowed  Dauphiness  to  her  frither,  and 
commanded  him  under  the  penalty  of  treason  to  withdraw  from  Lagny. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  obeyed,  and  Armagnac,  thus  left  in  unre- 
strained authority,  exercised  severities  which  speedily  de- 
A.  D.  1416.  stroyed  his  popularity.    An  expedition  in  which  he  person- 
ally engaged  for  the  recapture  of  Harfleur  was  inglorious 
Feb.  — .    and  unsuccessful  *;  and  during  his  absence  from  the  Capital, 
a  Conspiracy  which  might  have  been  dangerous  in  its  result 
was  suppressed  by  the  courage  of  the  Provost  Tannegui  du  Ch&tel.   The 
objects  of  the  rising  were  so  wild,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  them  to 

*  WaUingham  (394)  gives  a  very  inflated  accoant  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset's  success 
at  Harfleur  on  this  occasion.  The  French,  he  says,  were  beaten  because  they  ate 
meat  and  toyed  with  their  mistresses  during  Lent,  by  ISOO  English,  "a  band  hungry, 
wearied,  half  starved,  and  worn  down  by  want  of  sleep,"  who,  having  been  spoilMl 
of  their  horses  by  the  camp-followers  of  the  enemy,  during  a  foraging  excursion, 
were  oppressed  by  a  long  march  on  foot  under  heavy  armour. 
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bave  been  aanctionecl  by  agents  of  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Yet  Mon* 
•trelet  so  affirms,  and  be  is  a  writer  not  likely  to  be  misinformed  on  sucb 
particulars.  During  Easter,  tbe  insurgents  were  to  seize  tbe  Provost,  to 
kill  bim  if  be  resisted,  and  to  confine  the  King.  They  were  to  put  to 
death  tbe  Queen,  tbe  Chancellor,  and  numberless  others,  with  tbe  Queen 
of  Sicily,  and  after  dressing  the  King  of  Sicily  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
in  some  of  tbe  King's  old  clothes,  they  were  to  carry  them  through  Paris 
on  two  lean  bullocks,  and  then  to  put  them  to  death  *•  A  woman,  anz* 
ious  for  the  safety  of  her  lover,  warned  him  to  fly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  insurrection.  His  denunciation  furnished  a  clue ;  and  while 
tbe  Council  and  tbe  Princes  of  the  Blood  struck  with  terror  were  deli* 
berating  upon  means  of  escape,  the  Provost  boldly  arrested  tbe  chief 
conspirators,  and  brought  them  to  punishment. 

The  Duke  of  Berri  closed  bis  imbecile  but  restless  life  in  tbe  ensuing 
Summer,  having  attained  his  seventy-sixth  year.    He  was 
without  male  issue,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  his  apor    June  13. 
nage*  ofBtrri  and  Poitou  should  pass  to  the  new  Dauphin. 
Armagnac,  however,  reluctant  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  an  avowed 
enemy,  procured  the  transfer  of  the  Duchy  of  Touraine  to  tbe  Prince 
next  in  succession,  Charles,  at  that  time  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  soon 
destined  to  the  heirdom  of  the  Crown.    He  was  betrothed  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  under  guardianship  of  his  future  father-in-law 
had  been  carefully  educated  in  Anti-Burgundian  principles. 

In  his  military  operations,  the  Constable  was  again  unsuccessfuT 
before  Harfleur.    With  the  aid  of  a  Gknoese  squadron  he  had  blockaded 
tbe  Port,  but  it  was  relieved  by  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  forced  tbe  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  300  vessels, 
revictnalled  the  Town,  and  compelled  the  besiegers  to  aban-    Nov.  12. 
"ilon  their  enterprise  t-    The  Dauphin,  John,  meantime, 
indignant  at  his  exclusion  from  that  share  in  the  Oovemment  to  which 
bis  station  justly  entitled  bim,  held  Conferences  with  Burgundy  at 
Valenciennes ;  but  the  plans  which  be  there  arranged  were 
arrested  by  his  sudden  death ;  a  death  so  opportune  for  the  a.  d«  1417. 
Faction  of  Armagnac,  that  popular  rumour  unequivocally    April  4. 
attributed  it  to  poison.  The  King  of  Sicily,  to  whom  suspi- 
cion attached  more  immediately  than  to  the  other  Princes  (although  no 
proof  was  ever  adduced  that  the  event  did  not  originate  in 
natural  causes),  survived  not  quite  a  month  t;  and  by  his   April  29. 
demise  Armagnac  obtained  the  sole  custody  of  tbe  persons 
both  of  tbe  King  and  of  Charles  the  new  Dauphin.     Having  increased 
the  revenues  and  the  dignities  of  this  child  by  obtaining  for  him  grants 

*  Moiutrelet,  iv.  c  39.  1 1^*9  il>i<l*>  ^  ^3. 

t  H.  ds  Sinnmidi,  who  altogether  disorcdttt  the  ohai^  of  poisoning,  nys  that 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  reported  to  be  the  murderer,  peuiSirtpar  or  qu'U  m  moii  fm 
tuHZ  kng  ttmptpour  poitvoir  impotcr  tilencc  d  h9  cniwinw,  ziit  IM)9» 
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which  virtQally  BtreDgthened  himaelf,  he  finally  eonsunnnftted  his  ■cheme 
of  ambition  by  lemoving  the  Queen,  the  single  individoal  of  'mhoK 
iafluenoehe  felt  apprehenuTe.  It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  dK  jealomj 
of  the  King,  who  was  persuaded  to  order  the  secret  cxeeiition  of  one  <tf 
Isabelle's  chief  cotuisdlors  *,  to  dissolve  her  houa^old,  to  canfiscatehcr 
jewels,  and  with  the  ezpresa  approbatioa  of  the  Dauphin  her  son,  to 
confine  her  residence  to  Tours  under  very  harsh^  rexatioua,  and  unbe- 
coming  restrictions  t* 

Thus  freed  from  all  riyalry,  Armagnac  exercised  a  power  without  oon- 
troul,  and  none,  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  exhibited  more  unUushiog 
rapacity  than  that  which  defi)rmed  his  brief  rule.    Whererer  the  hoards 
of  the  Queen  could  be  discovered,  they  were  applied  to  hia  use.    The 
rich  plate  and  furniture  of  the  Churches,  and  the  gold  and  jewdleiy 
which  adorned  the  shrines  of  Saints  were  stripped  from  their  consecrated 
depositories  to  glut  private  avarice.    A  monopoly  of  Salt  and  an  adul- 
teration of  the  Coinage,  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Citizena  of  the  Capital. 
Each  Bourgeois  was  besides  compelled  to  work  every  fifth  day  on  the  for- 
tifications of 'Paris,  unless  he  offered  a  specified  sum  aa  a  compoalion 
for  this  manual  labour ;  and  every  three  families  were  required  to  con- 
tribute sufikient  for  the  equipment  of  one  man-at-arms.    Imprisonment, 
perhaps  death  under  an  accusation  of  Burgundianism,  was  the  punish- 
ment for  refusal  or  delay. 

The  murmurs  excited  by  this  tyranny  encouraged   the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  to  draw  near  Paris ;  but  the  City  was  occupied 
Aug.  •— .    by  3000  Gascons,  whose  presence  too  greatly  intimidated 

the  Bourgeois  to  permit  any  co-operation ;  and  after  a  few 
days'  encampment  on  Mont  Rouge  whence  the  Capital  might  be  descried. 
Burgundy  removed  his  standard  on  a  *^  withered  tree "  from  its  ill- 
omened  station  t**'    His  expedition,  however,  in  more  than  one  way 

materially  added  to  his  strength.    Not  only  did  many  im* 
Nov.  1  •    portant  towns  openly  declare  in  his  favour,  but  he  negociated 

a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  the  Queen,  and  effected 
her  deliverance  from  Tours.  **  Most  dear  Cousin,"  were  the  words  in 
which  upon  the  success  of  the  stratagem  which  restored  her  to  freedom, 
Isabelle  addressed  the  Prince  whom  she  had  hitherto  pursued  with  rira' 

*  The  caprice  of  despotism  is  frightfally  illustrated  by  lilonstrelet's  acconnt  of 
this  trausactimi.  "  About  this  time,  while  the  Queen  of  France  resided  with  her 
Court  at  the  Castle  of  Vinceanes,  she  was  visited  by  the  King  her  lord.  On  hit 
return  to  Paris  in  the  erening  he  met  Sir  Louis  Bourdon,  Knight,  coming  thence  »<» 
going  to  Vincennes,  who  on  passing  very  near  the  King  made  a  slight  indinstion  of 
his  head  as  he  rode  by,  and  gaily  pursued  his  road.  The  King  instantly  ^^^^^ 
Provost  of  Paris  to  follow  and  arrest  liim,  and  to  take  especial  care  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him.  The  Provost  performed  his  duty  in  obeying  this  command,  snd 
confined  Sir  Louis  in  the  Chltelet  of  Paris,  where  ne  was,  by  command  of  tbeKiog* 
very  severely  tortured,  and  then  drowned  in  the  Seine."  iv.c.  51. 

t  She  was  placed  under  the  guard  of  three  Wardens,  by  whom  all  her  kttfl* 
were  inspected.    Monstrelet,  iv.  c  62« 

X  VArbre  iec,  Monstrelet,  iv.  c.  60* 
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lent  and  undisguised  hatred,  ^*  of  all  men  in  the  Kingdom  I  ought  to 
love  you  the  most;''  and  from  that  moment  their  interests  hecame  cor- 
d^y  united.  Of  her  three  Gaolers^  one  who  had  treated  her  with 
marked  disreapect  waa  drowned  in  an  endearour  to  eacape,  the  two 
olhera  were  arreated  *• 

Thia  union  with  Isabelle  gave  an  [appearance  of  l^timaey  to  the 
otherwise  equivocal  acta  of  Burgundy.  The  Queen  loudly  asserted  her 
right  to  administration  during  the  King's  malady,  a  right  founded  on 
Lett^v  Patent  issued  hy  the  Council  and  signed  hy  all  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  a  right  moreover  which  she  now  wished  to  exercise  in  con* 
junction  with  S(Ms  peur.  Burgundy  at  the  same  moment  conducted  an 
active  nq^ation  with  England,  and  his  Envoys  secretly  ratified  an  alli- 
ance so  intimate  as  to  remove  all  apprehension  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  from  the  warlike  attitude  re-assumed  hy  Henry  V. 

When  the  King  of  England  therefore  again  disonharked    near 
Harfleur,  his  progress  in  Normandy  was  almost  unopposed. 
With  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  he  was  leagued  in  friendship,    Aug.  1. 
from  the  Duke  of  Bretany  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of 
neutrality ;  Armagnac  thought  only  of  defending  Paris  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  town  after  town  therefore  surrendered  to  the  invader.     The  Queen 
and  Burgundy  wintered  at  Troyes.     The  ensuing  Spring 
commenced  by  a  most  bloody  but  fruitless  attack  upon  a.  d.  1418. 
Senlia,  to  wUch  townArmagnac  led  thegKing  in  person   Feb. — • 
during  one  of  his  periods  of  convalescence.    Few  atrocities 
of  these  most  fearful  timea  are  more  odious  than  the  repeated  executicm 
of  hostages  under  pretext  of  breaches  of  the  fidelity  of  which  they  were 
pledges ;  and  with  the  stain  of  such  murders  on  both  sides  the  enter* 
prise  against  Senlis  was  very  deeply  polluted.    Some  overtures,  however, 
for  a  general  pacification  were  made  by  Papal  Legates;  and  the  prqect 
of  a  Treaty  framed  at  Montereau  was  approved  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
would  have  been  readily  accepted  by  the  Bourgeois  of  the  Capital :  but 
Armagnac  and  those  in  his  immediate  confidence  perceived  that  their 
own  authority  must  inevitably  give  way  before  the  predominance  which 
Burgundy  would  assume  on  the  re-establisbment  of  the 
Council ;  and  they  peremptorily  declined  all  accommo-    May  23. 
dation. 

The  Parisians  upon  whom  the  chief  burden  of  the  Civil  war  had 
fallen,  and  who  were  hourly  writhing  under  the  tyranny  of 
Armagnac,  combined  for  his  overthrow,  in  spite  of  the  vigi-    May  29. 
lance  of  his  mercenaries.    The  leader  of  the  plot  who  opened 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  Capital  to  John  of  Villiers,  Lord  of  L'lsle  Adam, 
a  Burguudian  Officer  quartered  at  Pontoise,  was  Perinct  le  Clerc,  the  son 

*  Lsnrent  de  Puy,  who  never  raised  his  hand  to  hii  head  when  he  addressed  the 
Queen,  fell  into  the  Loire  while  endeavouring  to  cross  it.  ^ean  Toree  and  Petit  were 
taken  prisoners.    Id,  ibid.,  c  02. 
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of  an  Ironmonger,  who  had  Bu£fered  some  penonal  ill  treatment,  for  wbid 
the  Provoet  had  denied  redreM.  By  meana  of  this  agent,  L'lale  Admrn 
entered  Paria  with  800  horse  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  boldly  poBseaaed 
himself  of  its  main  points  of  defence,  and  before  the  weakneia  of  his  num* 
hers  waa  discovered,  roused  the  Citizens  to  arm  in  hia  snpport  by  the  cry 
of  '^Burgundy.''  The  King  himself  fell  into  his  hands;  the  Dauphin  waa 
hurried  from  his  bed,  wrapped  only  in  ita  coverlid,  placed  by  Tann^oi 
du  Chfttel  on  horseback,  and  conveyed  to  the  Baatile;  but  Annagnac, 
wakened  by  the  tumult,  had  only  time  to  escape  from  his  Hotel  to  the 
neighbouring  hovel  of  a  poor  Bricklayer,  by  whom,  in  a  fit  of  terror,  he 
was  soon  betrayed  to  L'Isle  Adam*. 

In  a  sally  which  Tannegui  du  Chfttel  attempted  from  the  Baatile 
much  blood  was  shed.    Every  house  was  defended  as  a 
June  1.    fortress  by  the  Bourgeoisy  till  the  Provost  was  compelled  to 
retire  after  leaving  400  killed  in  the  streets.    The  security 
of  the  Dauphin  became  more  than  ever  important  to  him ;  and  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  transferring  him  first  to  Melun,  afterwards  to 
June  II.    Bourges,  before  the  httle  garrison  in  the  Bastile  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.    But  enemies  far  more  fearful  than  the 
Burgundian  Captains  were  about  to  assail  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
fallen  party.    The  ferocious  Butchers,  returning  from  their 
June  12.    exile,  raised  a  yell  for  blood ;  and  having  beset  the  Tower  of 
the  Palace,  loudly  demanded  that  the  prisoners  confined  in 
it  should  be  abandoned  to  their  fury.     The  interposition  of  L'Isle  Adam 
was  wholly  useless ;  and  among  the  first  victims  dragged  from  their  cella 
to  massacre  were  the  detested  Armagnac  and  the  Chancellor  Henry  de 
Masle.    The  savage  CabochienSt  as  if  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
calling,  scored  the  corpses  with  transverse  gashes  across  the  shoulders,  in 
resemblance  of  the  Scarf  which  formed  the  badge  of  their  Party  f. 

Five  Bishops,  those  of  Coutances,  of  Senlis,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evreux  and 
of  Saintes,  and  many  Civilians  of  high  rank,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Petit 
Ch&telet.  They  were  summoned  individually  by  name,  and  murdered 
one  by  one  as  they  passed  the  wicket.  In  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  the  pri'* 
soners  had  obtained  arms,  and  attempted  defence  till  they  perished  amid 
the  flames  of  the  building  fired  over  their  heads.  Horrors,  paralleled, 
alas  !  upon  the  same  spots  in  times  much  nearer  our  own,  were  i)erpe« 
trated  without  compunction  by  the  brutal  rabble ;  and  the  Burgundians 
themselves  reported  that  400  of  their  enemies  had  been  deprived  of  life 
during  thirty  hours  of  carnage ;  the  opposite  party  swelled  the  amount  of 
their  losses  to  3000  X- 

*  Monstrelet,  ▼.  c  3.  L*l8le  Adam  afterwards  lost  the  favour  of  Henry  V.  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  some  want  of  respect.  (Id.,  ibid.,  &  45  )  He  was  deprived  of 
his  Mar6chal*M  baton,  and  imprisoned,  his  life  havings  been  granted  at  the  intercession 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (c.  43).  At  Henry^s  death  he  was  released,  restored  to- his 
possessions,  and  in  part  to  his  former  offices  (vi.  c.  2). 

t  Like  a  Bmd  in  Heraldry.    Monstrelet,  v.  c  5.  |  Id.,  ibid, 
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From  willingnosB  to  disembarrara  himself  irom  his  adversaries  withottt 
openly  authorizing  their  destruction ;  iirom  personal  fear ;  or  from  real 
inability  to  oontroul  the  madness  of  the  people,  Burgundy  permitted 
a  month  to  elapse  before  he  moved  from  Troyes.  When  he 
entered  Paris  with  the  Queen,  he  waa  received  with  the  most  July  14*  j 
enthusiastic  joy  ;  the  King  appointed  him  Captain  General ; 
nominated  his  chief  adherents  to  the  principal  Offices  of  State  *;  and  as 
if  to  show  approbation  of  the  late  massacres,  restored  the  Butchers  to 
their  former  lucrative  monopoly.  little  tranquillity  however  resulted  to 
the  wretched  Capital  from  these  changes.  The  Seine,  occupied  by  the 
English  at  its  mouth,  by  the  Armagnacs  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
at  Melun,  was  no  longer  available  to  the  supply  of  the  famishing 
inhabitants;  and  the  corpses  of  the  murdered  prisoners,  still  left  unburied 
in  the  streets,  infected  the  air  with  pestilential  vapours.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  50,000  persons  died  in  Paris  and  its  environs 
between  June  and  October.  Nor  was  the  appetite  for  slaughter  com* 
pletely  appeased.-  A  rumour  was  sedubusly  circulated  that  the  Qovem« 
ment  intended  to  enrich  itself  by  the  ransom  of  the  surviving  Armagnacs, 
who  would  ^be  allowed  to  purchase  immunity  by  ample  disbursements. 
The  public  Executioner,  Capeluche,  led  the  Butchers,  excited 
by  this  falsehood,  to  a  second  assault  upon  the  prisons ;  and  Aug.  21 .  - 
after  sacking  both  the  Ch&telets,  and  dragging  out  their  new 
inmates  to  a  cruel  death,  he  proceeded  with  his  associates  to  summon  the 
Bastile.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  condescending  to  mingle  with  the  ini\i- 
riated  rabble,  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  passions  by  a  mild  demeimouT 
and  courteous  speeches ;  he  even  took  Capeluche  by  the  hand,  and 
intreated  him  as  a  friend  to  procure  the  dispersion  of  his  followers.  On 
the  surrender  of  some  prisoners  of  distinction  whom  the  Butchers  pro- 
mised  to  convey  safely  to  the  Ch&telet,  the  attack^  on  the  Bastile  was 
abandoned,  but  no  sooner  were  the  captives  within  the  walls  of  their 
second  gaol  than  the  assassins,  keeping  to  the  letter  but  violating  the 
spirit  of  their  engagement,  mercilessly  tore  them  in  pieces  f*  A  stratagem 
which  Burgundy  employed  in  some  measure  restored  his  authority,  and 
at  least  enabled  him  to  avenge  his  outraged  pride.  Having  prevailed 
upon  the  moat  turbulent  Cahochient  to  assist  in  an  attack  on  the  neigh- 
bouring posts  of  Montlh^ry  and  Marcoussi,  then  occupied  by  the 
Armagnacs,  he  furnished  them  with  leaders,  and  closed  the  City  Gates 
immediately  on  their  departure.  Six  thousand  formidable  ruffians  were 
thua  excluded  from  Paris ;  and  the  first  step  of  its  Captain-General  upon 
finding  himself  master  of  the  Government,  was  to  order  the  execution  of 
Capeluche.  It  is  said  that  this  man  of  blood,  who  was  beheaded  by  his 
own  assistant,  was  so  engrossed,  even  during  his  last  moments,  by 
a  remembrance  of  his  former  occupation,  that  he  corrected  some 
faulty  arrangements  in  the  apparatus  for  his  punishment,  and  died, 
*  Monitrelet,  v.  c  6.  f  Ibid,  v.  c.  1 2. 
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Aft  it  were,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  hateful  duties  of  hti 
office.  A  Proclamation  was  issued  denouncing  capital  penalties  against 
any  one  who  should  molest  an  Armagnac  hy  private  warfare  ;  but  in 
order  to  temper  this  provision  with  fitting  severity,  and  to  preTcnt  it 
from  hearing  any  favourable  appearance  to  the  friends  of  Orleans,  many 
prisoners  of  note  were  fonnally  condemned  and  sacrificed  upon  the 
scaffold,  with  strict  attention  to  legal  solemnities. 

The  Dauphin  established  a  Court  at  Poitiers,  and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  FactioUy  which  had  so  recently  lost  its  Chief,  and  which 
accordingly  henceforward  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dauphinois; 
under  the  guidance  of  Tannegui  du  Chltel,  he  repulsed  all  overtures 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  Policy  loudly  dictated  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Heir  to  the  Grown.     The  King  of  England,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  amused  both  the  contending  Parties  with  ambiguous  and 
inconclusive  negotiation.    The  Civil  dbsensions  of  France  availed  him 
far  more  than  his  army  which  was  but  scantily  provided,  or  his  sub- 
sidies which  were  most  irregularly  paid;  and  when  he  sat  down  under 
the  walls  of  Rouen,  there  was  jiot  any  adequate  National 

June—,    force  by  which  he  could  be  resisted.    Fifteen  thousand 
Bourgeois^  supported  by  4000  men  at  arms  *,  defended 
themselves  bravely  in  that  City ;  but  their  applications  for  further  relief 
''Vreie  ineffectual  t;  and  Burgundy,  unable  to  collect  sufficient  troops  to 
meet  the  invaders,  retired  from  Beauvais,  the  farthest  point  to  which  he 
had  advanced,  signifying  to  the  already  famished  inhabitants  that  th^ 
would  do  wisely  to  capitulate  upon  the  easiest  terms  which   their 
besiegers  would  grant.    Henry  at  first  sternly  demanded  their  surrender 
at  discretion ;  and  when  he  found  that  they  were  prepared  to  perish 
sword  in  hand,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  to  which  un- 
conditional submission  was  a  certain  prelude,  he  granted  terms  distin- 
guished by  more  than  usual  harshness.     Three  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  were  to  be  paid  at  two  instalments,  all  arms,  stores  and 
equipages  were  to  be  surrendered;  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  against  England,  during 
the  next  year ;  and  the  chief  Citizen,  who  had  animated  his 

A.  D.  1419.  brethren  to  defence,  Alain  Blanchard,  the  Commander  of  the 

Jan.  19.     Bourgeois  militia,  was  beheaded  on  the  day  which  placed 

Henry  V.  in  possession  of  the  Capital  of  Normandy,  215 

years  after  it  had  been  ceded  by  John  to  Philippe  Auguste.    Two  other 

Citizens  who  had  been  excluded  from  amnesty  ''  escaped  punishment  by 

dint  of  money." 

*  Monitrelet,  r.  e.  9.' 


t  A  Priest  "  of  a  tolenble  age  and  of  clear  undentanding  **  wai  deputed  by  the 

sieved  to  »eek  aid  in  Paris.    He  employed  an  Auguitin  Doctor,  Euitache  de  la 

PaTifle,  at  his  Proctor  before  the  GounciJ.     The  Divine,  according  to  oufttom,  ex- 


pounded the  matter  in  a  Sermon ;  for  which  he  chose  an  apt  text, — **  Lord,  what 
shall  we  do  ?*'  (Domine^  ^mdfaciemtu  f)  Monstrelvt  assures  us  that  he  harangued 
upon  it  very  ably  and  eloquenUyi  v.  c  14. 
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.    The  fall  of  Rouen  fieems  to  have  awakened  both  parties  in  France  to  a 
sense  of  their  common  danger,  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  Truce 
negociated  by  each  of  them  with  Henry  also.   With  the  latter.  Burgundy 
at  first  proposed  to  himself  a  far  more  intimate  union  than  could  be 
effected  by  a  mere  suspension  of  arms ;  and  he  hoped  through  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  at  that  time  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  to  bind  the  youthful  Monarch  entirely    May  29. 
to  his  interests.    For  that  purpose,  he  invited  him  to  a  Con* 
ference  at  Meulan,  to  which  town  he  repaired  in  company  with  Queen 
Isabelle  and  her  daughter.    The  interviews  were  conducted  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  Royal  etiquette,  and  with  a  jealous  observance  of 
ceremonial;  but  Henry,  although  greatly  pleased  with  the  proposed 
Bride,  showed  no  willingness  to  relax  his  claims  for  dower.    Burgundy 
would  have  abandoned  Guienne  and  Normandy ;  but  the  King  inflexibly 
persisted  in  demanding  all  the  Provinces  which  had  been  confirmed  to 
Edward  III.  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny.     The  discussions  were  not  closed 
without  an  approach  to  angry  words ;  and  when  the  King  haughtily 
assured  his  '*  Fair  Cousin  "  that  he  would  have  his  Bride  and  all  he 
asked  besides^  or  would  chase  both  him  and  his  Master 
Charles  out  of  the  Realm,  he  was  met  by  a  spirited  and  un-    June  30. 
expected  retort,  that  he  would  be  heartily  tired  before  he  was 
able  to  fulfil  the  threat  which  he  was  pleased  to  menace  t. 

Peace  with  England  appeared  to  be  hopeless ;  and  Burgundy  there- 
fore  was  well  inclined  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  overtures  which 
the  Dauphin,  by  the  advice  of  Tannegui  du  Chftlel,  was  now    July  1 1 . 
equally  ready  to  offer.    The  rivals  met  at  Pouilly,  on  a 
bridge  which  crossed  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Seine,  about  a 
league  from  Melun,    The  Lady  of  Giac,  who  once  held  a  post  of  honour 
in  the  Queen's  household,  and  now  filled  one  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  which  dishonour  ought  to  have  been  attached,  adjusted  the 
prelimiuaries.    The  Duke  bent  his  knee  as  the  Prince  approached,  and 
held  his  stirrup  as  he  departed.  Many  words  of  courtesy  and  of  seeming 
affection  were  interchanged,  and  a  solemn  Treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded, which  each  Party  swore  to  observe  on  the  honour  of  a  Prince, 
and  as  he  valued  his  hopes  of  Paradise  f* 

It  is  little,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  reconciliation  thus  extorted 
by  necessity  could  be  sincere.  Although  Sans  peur  was  in  possession 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Capital,  he  felt  that  a  quarrel  with  the  Heir 
Apparent  rendered  his  authority  insecure;  and  on  his  part,  interest, 
perhaps,  might  create  a  guarantee  against  infiraction.  But  the  Dauphin 
was  a  mere  Boy,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  seventeenth  year ;  he 
was  suTTounded  by  counsellors  long  trained  in  enmity  to  the  Bujgundian 

♦  Monitrelet,  v.  c  21.  t  I^i  >Wd. 
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name ;  who  vividly  remembered  the  assaaaination  of  their  former  patron, 
and  who  had  vowed  that  it  ahould  be  avenged.  Twelve  yeara  of  ferocioua 
atruggle,  accompanied  by  mutual  outrage,  had  increaaed  rather  than 
diminished  the  original  excitement ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
when  Tannegui  du  Ch&tel  arranged  the  Conference  of  Pouilly  he  medi* 
tated  the  treachery  for  which  better  opportunity  was  ofterwarda  afiEdrded 
at  Montereau. 

The  English  recommenced  hostilities  immediately  on  Burgandy'a 
departure  from  Meulan ;  they  surprised  Pontoiaey  and  ad« 

July  29.  vanced  detachments  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  The  Dauphin 
employed  two  months  in  collecting  troops,  and  he  then 
urgently  pressed  for  a  second  meeting  with  Burgundy,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  plan  of  a  campaign.  Sans  peuVf  either  jealous  of  his  own  dignity^ 
or  more  probably  suspecting  some  treacherous  design,  replied  that  it 
was  more  fitting  for  the  Dauphin  to  present  himself  at  the  Court  of  his 
Royal  Parents,  than  to  summon  their  Ministers  to  his  own  quarters  ;  but 
a  *'  Dalilah,"  aa  she  is  termed  by  contemporaries,  was  at  hand  to  dissi- 
pate these  scruples.  Tannegui  du  Ch&tel  had  bribed  the  Lady  of  Oiac  to 
exert  her  influence  with  her  lover;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  length, 
after  manifest  reluctance  and  undissembled  misgiving,  consented  to  the 
proposed  Conference. 

A  Bridge  was  again  chosen  for  the  meeting,  that  of  Montereau,  a  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  with  the  Seine ;  and  the  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  the  preparations  there  made  may  be  unhesitatingly  re- 
ceived. The  Dauphin,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  combatants, 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  a  fortnight  beforehand,  and  the  framework, 
erected  as  was  said  for  mutual  security,  was  constructed  entirely  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friends.  Each  end  of  the  Bridge  was 
strongly  barricaded,  and  a  sort  of  chamber  or  platform  was  left  open  in 
its  centre*.    The  number  of  attendants  to  be  admitted  within  the 

*  Villaret  describes  the  chamber  as  if  it  had  been  dirided  by  a  central  barrier, 
devU^  par  un  barritre  d  hauteur  d*apuij  vii.  246.  M.  de  Sismondi  expressly  contradicts 
this  statement ;  e//€  n'eioii  point  9eparie  au  miHeu  par  tme  barrikre,  xii.  581.  JuTenal 
das  Ursins  does  not  mention  any  central  barrier.  Ouirt  oe/s,  que  9ur  it  Pont  d^etUrc 
ie  Ckatttau  et  la  PVle  ae  firoieHt  barrieret,  et  en  miiieu  au  maniere  <ttm  Pare,  bien 
fermant,  oil  y  curoit  une  entree  du  coitS  au  CAatteau,  et  aum  une  autre  du  eottS  de  la 
Filley  h  ckacune  detquellet  eutr^ei  y  auroit  un  hui9,  qui  tefermeroit  et  garderoitpar  Uur 
genM^  369.  Monstrelet  speaks  of  the  first  and  second  barrier,  that  is,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  of  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge;  and  he  describes  the  Dauphin  to  hare 
been  leaninf?  upon  one  of  them,  probably  that  on  his  own  side,  v.  e.  26.  Neverthe. 
leas,  Louis  XI.,  in  the  account  which  he  gave  to  Philippe  de  Comminesj  plainly  spoJte 
of  an  intermediate  barrier  with  a  wicket ;  and  attributed  the  murder  to  this  faulty 
construction,  against  which  he  effectually  guarded  himself  in  his  Conference  with 
Sdwi^rd  IV.  at  the  Bridge  of  Pequeni  by  the  erection  of  a  strong  trellis-work 
eomms  F  on  fait  auz  caget  de  Hone,  The  King's  account  of  Montereau  is  as  follows  : 
La  fut  fait  un  Pont  et  une  barriere  au  miHeu :  mait  au  miHeu  deaditee  barriiret  y  amrit 
un  petit  huiitet,  qui  fermoit  det  deuse  coetez,  par  quoi  on  pouvoit  a/ier  de  cotti  k  autre  : 
moyennant  que  let  deux  part*  le  voutittent.  If  the  wicket  had  not  existed,  added 
Louis,  using  gentle  terms,  ce  grand  inconvenient  nefkt  point  advenuy  Mona,  de  Corn- 
mines,  c.  75* 
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chamber  was  restricted  to  eight  on  each  tide;  and  the  Duke,  in  spite  of 
a  warning  which  he  had  received  that  there  were  appear- 
ances justifying  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  interview  with  a    Sept  10. 
retinue  not  exceeding  500  men.    At  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  dismounted  at  the  Bridge-foot,  he  was  received  by 
Tannegui  du  Ch&tel,  upon  whose  shoulder  he  famiharly  put  his'  hand 
with  an  expression  of  confidence,  "  This  is  the  man  in  whom  I  trust" 
The  barriers  were  fastened  immediately  after  he  had  passed  through 
them;  Tannegui  du  Ch&tel  busily  separated  the  Duke  and  the  Sire  de 
Nouailles,  who  followed  him  closely,  from  the  rest  of  the  suite;  those 
two  were  murdered  on  their  arrival  in  the  Dauphin's  presence;   the 
others,  with  one  exception  (that  of  the  Sire  de  Montaigu  who  effected 
bis  escape),  were  arrested,  and  since  none  but  the  perpetrators  and  the 
victims  of  this  bloody  deed  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  execution,  we  must 
accept  the  details  which  have  been  offered  with  some  degree  of  mistrust. 

Two  contemporaries  have  furnished  separate  accounts, — each  attadied 
to  the  party  opposite  to  that  espoused  by  the  other;  each  equally  de*^ 
serving  of  general  credit ;  and  each,  in  all  probability,  most  honestly 
relating  that  information  which  he  consi:dered  best  entitled  to  belief. 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  who  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Dauphin, 
transmits  two  reports ;  one  that  the  Duke  upon  his  knees  lamented  the 
public  calamities,  and  tendered  the  services  of  himself  and  of  his  vassals. 
The  Dauphin,  before  he  replied,  touched  his  cap  and  raised  the  Duke, 
who  at  the  moment  gave  a  sign  to  his  followers*.  Tannegui  du  Chd,te], 
alarmed  at  this  movement,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  killed  him 
l^  the  stroke  of  an  axe.  According  to  the  second  narrative,  the  Duke 
insisted  that  Charles  should  present  himself  at  Court  f ;  and  when  the 
Dauphin  answered  that  he  would  do  so  at  his  own  pleasure,  not  at  the 
command  of  Bui^ndy,  Nouailles  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  Duke's 
ear.  Sans  peur  changed  colour,  laid  his  right  hand  upon  his  sword 
which  he  half  drew  from  the  scabbard,  and  his  left  on  the  young  Prince, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  whether  he  were  wilhng  or  otherwise, 
he  should  at  that  moment  come  to  his  father.  Tannegui  du  Ch^tel, 
taking  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms,  carried  him  to  his  own  end  of  the 
Bridge,  and  in  the  confusion  which  ensued  some  of  the  bystanders 
struck  down  and  killed  the  Duke  and  Nouailles  {. 

The  statement  of  Monstrelet,  a  zealous  Burgundian,  is  far  more  cir- 
cumstantial. The  Duke  rode  *'  joyously  "  till  he  came  near  Montereau, 
when  he  was  told  by  three  of  his  retainers  who  had  been  despatched  in 
advance,  that  there  were  several  new  barriers  erected  much  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  Dauphin's  party.    After  a  short  consultation  on  horse- 

*  Qm  JUi  un  *igtie  a  cevx  que  ie  tuivoient, 

f  •'  MonteigneuTf  quiamque  U  veuUlt^  voiij  viendrex  a  present  a  vofre  Pire^ 
I  Pttit  ii  p  en  eut  qui  fraperent  tur  U  Due  de  Bvurgoyne  ei  iur  ie  Seiyneuf  di 
Noumiietf  qm  a/erent  tout  deux  de  vie  a  trSpauement, 
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back,  he  decided  upon  proceeding;  having  ezpretaed  unlimited  oon* 
fidence  in  the  honour  of  the  King's  son,  and  great  reluctance  that  his 
own  courage  should  be  doubted,  or  that  hesitation  on  his  part  ahouid 
occasion  any  delay  in  adjusting  the  peace  of  his  Country.  Tannegui  da 
Ch&tel  came  to  announce  that  the  Dauphin  was  ready,  and  more  than 
once  the  Prince's  attendants  urged  that  he  was  already  waiting.  The 
barriers  were  locked  as  spon  as  they  were  passed;  and  the  Duke,  ad* 
dressing  Du  Ch&tel,  in  the  terms  ^hich  we  have  already  cited,  moved 
onward  **  until  he  approached  the  Dauphin,  who  was'completely  armed 
and  girt  with  his  sword,  and  leaning  on  one  of  the  barriers :  when  near, 
to  pay  him  greater  honour,  the  Duke  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  moat 
respectfully  saluted  him.  The  Dauphin,  however,  made  no  return,  nor 
showed  him  the  least  sign  of  affection,  but  reproached  him  for  not  having 
kept  his  promise  of  discontinuing  the  war,  and  for  not  disbanding  his 
forces  from  different  garrisons,  according  to  his  engagements.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  de  Loire,  taking  him  by  the  right  arm,  said, 
*  Rise,  Sir,  for  you  aro  too  great  a  man  thus  to  bend.'  The  Duke,  as 
has  been  said,  was  on  his  knee,  and  his  sword  having  turned  too  much 
behind  him  as  he  knelt  down,  he  put  his  hand  to  replace  it  property, 
when  Sir  Robert  cried  out,  'What!  do  you  put  your  hand  to  your 
sword  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord  the  Dauphin?' 

^  Daring  these  words.  Sir  Tann^ui  du  Ch&tel  approached  him  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  making  a  signal,  saying  *  It  is  now  time,'  struck 
the  Duke  with  a  small  battle-axe  he  held  in  his  hand  so  roughly  on  the 
face,  that  he  felled  him  on  his  knees,  and  cut  off  part  of  his  chin.  The 
Duke,  on  this,  put  hand  to  his  sword  to  draw  it,  and  attempted  to  rise 
to  defend  himself,  but  at  the  instant  Tannegui  with  others  repeated  their 
blows  and  laid  him  dead.  While  he  was  on  the  ground,  Olivier  Layet, 
assisted  by  Pierre  Frotier,  thrust  a  sword  under  the  habergeon  into  his 
belly, 

^  The  Lord  de  Nouailles,  seeing  this,  drew  his  sword  half  out  to  defend 
the  Duke,  but  the  Viscount  de  Narbonne  held  a  dagger  ready  to  strike 
him.  The  Lord  de  Nouailles  now  turned  towards  him,  and  vigorously 
wrested  the  dagger  out  of  his  hand ;  however,  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged he  received  a  blow  from  a  batde-axe  on  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  scuffle  and  to  his  life*." 

The  Lady  of  Qiac  immediately  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  Dauphin's  troops.  Montaigu,  who  with  other  Knights  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  Castle  adjoining  the  Bridge,  refused  to  surrender  until  he 
should  receive  some  certain  intelligence  respecting  the  Duke;  and  the 
Envoy  who  had  been  despatched  to  summon  him  answered  not  a  word, 
but  significantly  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  ground.  The  corpse  of 
Burgundy,  stripp^  of  all  but  ite  doublet  and  drawers,  was  left  upon  the 
ground  till  midnight,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  hastily  interred 

*  M<mstrsl«t,  t.  c  27, 
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before  the  Altar  of  the  Chapel  of  Montereau,  in  the  same  scanty  dress, 
and  with  the  bonnet  drawn  over  its  face*.  A  narrative  of  the  late  trans- 
actions  was  addressed  by  the  Dauphin  in  circular  Letters  to  the  principal 
Towns  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  in  those  papers  his  approbation  of  the 
murdar  was  unequivocally  declared.  Burgundy,  it  was  said,  had  used 
several  foolish  expressions,  had  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  with  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  Prince  and  of  disfiguring  his  person  ;  and  for  that 
ofience,  for  his  design  of  seizing  and  keeping  the  Dauphin  in  subjection, 
and  for  general  **  mad  conduct,"  he  was  (through  Divine  Mercy  and 
the  attachment  of  loyal  servants)  **  put  to  death  on  the  spot." 

Of  the  premeditation  of  this  murder  by  its  chief  fuitors  not  a  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained ;  to  what  extent  the  Dauphin  was  impli- 
cated, whether  he  shared  in  the  crime  by  having  been  admitted  to  privity 
before  its  commission,  or  whether,  having  been  previously  kept  in  igno- 
rance, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  sanction  afterwards,  may  fairly 
l^  questioned t;  but  at  the  time  he  was  vehemently  condemned,  aAd 
&w  abstained  from  charging  him  with  guilty  participation.  Philip, 
Count  of  Charolois,  only  son  and  successor  of  Sans-peur,  was  in  his 
twenty 4hird  year,  and  was  married  to  a  Princess  of  France,  Michelle,  a 
sister  of  the  Dauphin.  A  stroke  of  Nature,  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence in  the  dry  and  frigid  pages  of  Monstrelet,  is  worthy  of  preservation. 
"  The  Countess,''  we  are  told,  "  was  greatly  troubled,  fearful  that  her 
Itf>rd  would  on  this  account  be  estranged  from  her,  and  hold  her  less  in 
hiB  affections;  but  this  did  not  happen,  for  within  a  short  time,  by  the 
exhortations  and  remonstrances  of  his  Ministets,  be  was  no  ways  dis- 
]jdea8ed  with  her,  and  showed  her  as  much  kindness  as  before  {." 

Philip,  who  was  at  Ghent,  assured  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
hereditary  States ;  and  having  received  a  deputation  which  gave  him 
equal  confidence  in  the  Magistrates  and  the  leading  Citizens  uf  Paris, 
he  boldly  resolved  to  visit  the  perfidy  of  the  Dauphin  by  excluding  him 
from  the  succession.     The  transfer  of  the  Crown  of  France 
from  the  reigning  dynasty  to  the  King  of  England  was  the     Dec.  — . 
basis  therefore  of  a  negotiation  which  he  opened  at  Arras ; 
while  the  Dauphin,  during  the  Winter,  became  little  other  than  a 
wanderer  through  the  Provinces  of  the  South.      A  fresh 
act  of  treachery,  of  which  indisputable  evidence  was  afforded   a.  d.  1420. 
by  his  own  Letters,  confirmed  him  in  universal  evil  repute. 

*  The  corpse  was  thus  found  when  disinterred  shortly  afterwards  bv  the  order 
of  Philippe  U  bon,  for  conveyance  to  the  Chartreuse  without  Dijon.  Monstrelet, 
T.  c.  40. 

f  Mr.  Hallam  {Midtlfe  Aff€t,\-  ^\y  4to.)  favours  the  latter  opinion,  which  indeed 
seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

X  V.  c.  30.  Michelle  died  July  8,  1422.  Id.  ibid.c.  81,  where  she  is  spoken  of  as 
"  f^reatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  adored  by  the  subjects  of  her  Loiil, 
Ihike  Philiji)  and  uot  without  reason.** 

Y 
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The  inhabitants  of  Bretany  had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  but  the  an- 
eient  relations  of  the  Ducal  Family  with  the  House  of  Burgundy  excited 
apprehensions  in  the  jealous  spirit  of  Tanne^  du  Chfttel^  by  birtb  and 
connexion  well  acquainted  with  that  ProTince.  In  order,  as  he  beliered, 
to  establish  in  it  a  firmer  interest,  he  obtained  a  written  promise  from  the 
Dauphin,  confirming  the  Count  of  Penthi^yre  and  his  brother  (grand- 
sons  of  Charles  of  Blois  and  of  Clisson)  in  the  heritage  which  their 
ancestors  had  lost,  provided  they  would  undertake  the  overthrow  of  De 
Montfort.    The  youths  were  living  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  and 

confidence  with  their  Sovereign ;  but,  debauched  by  this 
Feb.  12.     ambiti^s  hope,  they  unscrupulously  decoyed  him  into  an 

ambuscade,  and  transferred  him  to  various  places  of  secret 
confinement,  in  which  he  was  treated  with  bitter  indignity,  and  fre- 
quently menaced  with  death.  By  the  heroism  of  his  Duchess,  who 
roused  the  Breton  Nobles  to  arms,  steadily  refused  all  compromise  even 
when  told  that  her  husband's  body  should  be  sent  to  her  piecemeal,  and 

in  the  end  captured  the  mother  of  PenthicSvre  and  nego- 
July  5*     tiated  an  exchange,  the  Duke  was  restored-  to  freedom,  and 

the  Dauphin,  instead  6f  deceiving  an  accession  of  strength 
by  the  adherence  of  an  important  Province,  created  new  enemies,  and 
increased  the  prevalent  conviction  of  his  utter  worthlessness. 

The  King,  as  we  have  often  before  shown,  even  when  allowed  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  Royalty  in  public,  was  incapable  of  free  agency. 
The  Queen  Isabelle  was  wholly  estranged  from  her  son  by  his  League 
with  a  hostile  Faction,  and  she  was  moreover  well  pleased  with  any  ar- 
rangement which  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Catherine,  her  favourite 

daughter.     After  a  few  preliminary  discussions,  Henry  V. 
May  dl.    was  invited  to  Troyes,  and  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  there 

ratified,  the  most  important  which  had  ever  been  concluded 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.  The  hand  of  Catherine  was  bestowed  on 
Henry,  who  renounced  his  empty  title  of  King  of  France,  and  assumed 
in  ito  stead  the  more  substantial  style  of  Regent  and  Heir  apparent. 
Charles,  during  his  lifetime,  was  to  retain  the  Royal  dignity  and  reve- 
nues, but,  at  his  death,  they  were  to  pass  with  all  their  rights  to  Henry 
and  his  successors,  even  if  his  present  marriage  should  be  unproductive 
of  issue.  From  the  moment  of  signature,  the  Government  of  the  Realm 
was,  in  consequence  of  Charles's  infirmity,  to  be  vested  in  Henry,  as- 
sisted by  a  Council  of  State.  All  acquisitions  made  hereafter  from  the 
Armagnacs  were  to  be  united  to  France,  but  Normandy,  which  was 
already  won,  was  to  remain  in  the  separate  possession  of  its  conqueror  till 
he  ascended  his  second  throne.  Each  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  on  union 
under  one  Monarch,  was  to  be  administered  by  its  own  peculiar  laws 
and  usages;  and  finally,  the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves 
never,  without  mutual  consent  and  the  approbation  of  the  States-General, 
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to  treat  with  the  pretended  Datiphin  of  Yiennois,  "  on  account  of  the 
horrible  and  enormous  crimes  which  he  had  perpetrated*.*' 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Troyes  in  the  Parilh  Chttrch»  near  which  Henry  lodged ; 
and  the  nest  six  months  were  employed  by  him  in  prose-  June  2« 
cuting  a  vigorous  and  successful  War  against  the  Dauphin. 
It  was  not  till  December  that  the  Court  entered  Paris,  and  then  the 
Captaincy  of  the  City  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Burgesses  and  the  assembled  States  swore  to  observe  the  Treaty.  Much 
is  said  by  the  French  writers  of  the  great  severities  which  Henry  exer- 
cised after  his  conquests ;  he  appears  indeed  to  hffve  executed  without 
mercy  all  prisoners  who  could  even  remotely  be  held  to  have  failed  in 
allegiance,  all  natives  of  those  Provinces  which  he  considered  to  be  Fiefs 
of  his  own  Crown,  as  well  as  the  many  English  and  Scottish  adven- 
turers whom  he  captured  in  arms.  Much  also  is  urged  concerning  the 
strictness  of  Police  which  rendered  him  unpopular  in  the  Capital.  But 
the  turbulence  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure  must 
be  duly  weighed  in  any  estimate  which  is  formed  of  his  measures.  A 
rigid  exaction  of  the  Law  was  necessary  for  his  very  existence.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  one  contemporaneous  writer  t  that  he  created  strong 
attachment  by  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  **  which  caused  the  poor 
people  to  love  him  above  every  other ;  '*  and  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Monstrelet  evinces  that  no  favouritism  was  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
eourse  of  even-handed  Justice.  Bertrand  de  Chaumont,  a  Gentleman 
of  Guyenne,  who  had  joined  the  English  at  Azincourt  at  a  moment  in 
which  his  service  was  most  needed,  who  had  been  rewarded  with  a  post 
in  the  Royal  household,  and  who  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  on  ac- 
count of  his  valour,  in  an  evil  hour  aided  the  escape  of  a  friend  con- 
eemed  in  the  assassination  at  Montereau.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
even  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  culprit ;  but 
Henry  forbade  all  solicitation,  declaring  that  he  would  have  no  traitors 
in  his  army ;  that  this  punishment  was  for  an  example  to  all  others ; 
and  that  although  he  would  willingly  have  given  500,000  nobles  rather 
than  Bertrand  should  have  committed  a  disloyal  act,  having  really  com- 
mitted it,  he  must  be  left  to  the  executioner  |. 

Another  source  o(  complaint  arose  from  the  contrast  exhibited  betlreen 
the  Courts  of  the  two  Kings;  that  of  Henry  glittered  with  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, that  of  Charles  was  sordid  and  destitute.  **  In  comparison  of  past 
times,"  says  Monstrelet  on  one  occasion  §,  '^  it  was  a  poor  sight  now  to 

*  Monstrelet,  y.  c.  35,  and  the  Treaty  at  length,  c.  39. 

t  Pierre  Fenin,  cited  by  Mr.  Turner,  ii.  497.  Pierre  Fcnin,  who  vrM  Ecvyer  H 
Pa/metier  de  Rci  Charles  VI.  and  Provost  of  Arras,  oompiled  Mtmoiret  of  the  |)eriod 
between  1407  and  1422.    He  died  in  1433. 

I  V.  c.  45. 

5  This  was  at  the  siege  of  Mclun,  between  the  Peace  of  Troyes  and  the  entrance 
of* Paris.    Charles  was  present  at  it,  ''  under  the  care  and  management  of  his  son- 

t2 
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see  him ;"  in  a  second  plaee  lie  is  represented  as  *'  deserted  by  the 
dees  and  others  of  his  subjects  as  if  he  had  been  quite  forgotten*;"  and« 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  while  the  King  of  England  and  his  Queen 
were  surrounded  at  the  Louvre  by  throngs  of  the  French  Nobles,  **  who 
came  from  all  parts  to  do  them  honour  with  the  utmost  humility,'*  wo 
that  '^  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  magnificence  of  their  State,  nor  that 
of  the  Pnuces  who  attended  them,"  Charles  sat  apart  in  the  H/kel 
St.  P61,  **  poorly  and  meanly  served  compared  with  the  pomp  with 
which  he  used  to  keep  open  Court  in  former  times,  and  attended  only 
on  that  day  by  some  old  servants  and  persons  of  low  degree  t>"     But 
who  can  wonder  that  the  Presence  Chamber  of  a  gallant  and  victorious 
Prince,  stored  with  beauty  and  glowing  with  the  festivity  of  a  recent 
bridal,  should  be  more  frequented  than  that  which  at  any  moment  might 
be  converted  into  the  cell  of  a  maniac  ?    It  is  not  upon  the  King  of 
England  that  blame  should  be  thrown,  if  undue  adulation  was  offered 
him  by  Courtiers ;  and  an  incident  which  occurred  during  his  public 
entrance  into  Paris  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  generous  forbear* 
ance  on  his  part,  of  his  unwillingness  to  receive  honour  at  the  expense 
of  his  less  fortunate  brother.    When  the  Clergy  bore  their  Relics  in 
procession,  Charles  signified  that  they  should  be  tendered  in  the  first  in* 
stance  not  to  himself  but  tO  the  King  of  England ;  **  but  King  Henry, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  bowed  to  King  Charles,  and  said  he  would 
kiss  them  after  him,  which  was  done  accordingly}." 

Before  the  arrival  of  Christmas,  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  and  the 

widowed  Duchess  commenced  a  formal  suit  against  the 
Dec.  23.     murderers  of  Sans-peur,    The  two  Kings  sat  in  judgment 

on  the  same  bench  in  the  lower  Hall  of  the  H6tel  St. 
Pdl ;  and  the  Procurator  of  the  appellants  demanded  that  *'  Charlea, 
calling  himself  Daupliin  of  Vienne,"  seven  great  Lords  whom  he  speci- 
fied by  name,  and  **  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  "  in  the  crime, 
should  "  be  placed  in  tumbrils,  and  carried  through  all  the  Squares  of 
Paris  for  three  Saturdays  or  on  Festivals,  bareheaded  and  holding  wax 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  that  in  every  Square  they  should  publicly 
confess  with  a  loud  voice,  that  they  had  cruelly,  wickedly,  and  damnably 
put  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  death,  tlirough  hatred  and  jealousy,  with- 
out any  other  cause  whatever.  They  were  then  to  be  carried  to  Mon- 
tereau,  where  they  had  perpetrated  this  murder,  to  undergo  the  same 
ceremonies  and  to  repeat  the  same  words."  Nor  was  this  all;  a 
Church  was  to  be  built  on  the  fatal  spot,  to  be  richly  furnished  and 
munificently  endowed  *^  at  the  expense  of  the  said  Dauphin  and  his 
accomplices.*'    An  Inscription,  recording  the  cause  of  its  foundation, 

in-law,  the  King  of  England."  During  his  stay  in  the  Camp,  "  every  day,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  eig^ht  or  ten  clarions  with  divers  other  instruments  played  most 
melodiously  for  an  hour  Tierore  the  King  of  France's  tent.*'  v.  c  42. 

^  Monttrelet,  ibid.  c.  77-  t  !<!•  ibid,  c  48.  t  1^-  il»i<l*  c  4& 
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was  to  be  carved  in  large  letters  on  a  stone  over  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Church,  and  a  similar  Inscription  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Cities 
ckf  Rome,  Paris,  Ghent,  Dijon,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  Jerusalem, 
No  further  proof  of  the  extreme  degradation  to  which  the  Dauphin  was 
reduced  need  be  demanded,  than  the  answer  which  his  Royal  Father 
addressed  to  the  Advocate  who  required  this  Act  of  Penance.  "  In  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  those  who  have  so 
cruelly  murdered  him,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  with  the  assistance  of  my 
son  and  heir,  Henry  King  of  England  and  Regent  of  France,  I  will  do 
speedy  and  effectualiustice  on  all  who  have  been  concerned  therein*." 

In  consequence  ofuiis  process,  the  Dauphin  was  summoned  to  appear 
with  the  usual  solemnities  before  the  Parliament  at  the  Table 
of  Marble  t;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  absence,  he  was  sen-  a.d.  1421 
tenced  as  contumacious,  and  *'  by  the  Council  and  Parliament     Jan.  3. 
was  condemned  to  be  publicly  banished  the  Realm,  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  lands  or  lordships,  and  even  to  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  of  France,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  true 
and  lawful  heir  after  the  decease  of  his  father  King  Charles,  according 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Realm  4."    The  Dauphin,  in  reply,  made 
an  appeal  to  his  sword,  the  final  resource  of  most  disputants  when  every 
other  mode  of  argument  has  proved  unavailing. 

Henry  withdrew  to  London  with  his  Bride,  and  there  celebrated  her 
Coronation  with  great  splendoun    During  his  absence,  the  English  were 
exposed  to  some  reverses.    The  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unadvised  movement  which  separated  him    March  23. 
from  his  main  Army,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Baug<$  in 
Anjou  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  the  Sire  La  Fayette  and  the 
Earl  of  Buchan§,  a  Scottish  Nobleman  whom  the  Dauphin  had  named 
Constable.    Nearly  3000  English,  with  the  Earls  of  Kyme 
and  of  Ross,  were  among  the  slain.    Henry,  distressed  at    June  1 1  •  ' 
this  loss,  hastened  to  repair  it,  and  re-entered  Paris  with  a 
numerous  body  of  troops.    The  Duke  of  Burgundy  anticipated  his  re* 
venge  by  winning  a  complete  victory  at  Mons-en-Vimieu, 
which  cleared  Picardy  of  the  Daupldnois;  and  Henry  oc-    Aug.  31. 
cupied  himself  with  Uie  si^e  of  the  strong  City  of  Meauz. 
During  eig:ht  months  its  walls  defied  his  uftnost  skill  and  valour ;  but 
the  Dauphin,  unable  to  attempt  its  relief,  confined  himself  to  Lan- 

*  3roDStre]et,  ibidt 

t  The  Tritmnal  so  called  derived  its  name  from  a  great  table  wbich  occapied  the 
whole  breadth  of  die  Hall  of  the  Falaoe.  Its  name  aeems  to  hare  been  appropriated 
to  the  three  jorisdictions  of  the  Constable,  the  Admirali  and  the  Waters  and  Foresta. 
Encydopidie^  torn.  vii.  Da  Tillet,  Recueil  det  rangt  det  Grand*  de  France,  97« 
This  table  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  consumed  the  Hall  of  the  Palace  in  1618. 

}  Monatrelet,  V.  c  53.  The  evidence  given  by  a  contemporary  of  unblemished 
credit  is  incontrovertible  \  yet  Rapin  is  very  much  inclined  to  shuffle  out  of  It. 

(  Lt  Comie  de  Bukam,  as  Villaret  calls  him. 
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gue4oc,  and  hmine  at  length  compelled  mirrender.    Whatever  may  be 
thought  in  our  days  of  that  military  law  which  adjudged 
A,  D.  1422.  vanquished  commanders  to  the  gihhet,  the  fate  of  the  Baa- 
May  10.     tard  of  Vaurus,  upon  whom  in  this  instance  the  aentence 
was  executed,  little  deserves  commiseration.    He  had  made 
himself  notorious  hy  his  cruelties,  and  had  hanged  many  English  and 
Burgundians  upon  an  elm  Tree  without  the  Walls  (on  that  accofant 
hearing  his  name,  POrme  de  Vaurus*)^  on  which  his  own  remains  were 
exposed  in  retribution. 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  more  consistent  with  dignity,  if  Henry 
had  passed  over  with  contemptuous  disregard  the  gross  insults  which  he 
had  suffered  during  this  siege.    The  Citizens  of  Meaux  had  led  an  Ass 
to  the  ramparts,  and  forced  it  to  bray  by  beating  it.    They  then  called 
to  the  English  to  rescue  their  King,  who  they  said  was  crying  for  assist- 
ance.   This  coarse  buffoonery  greatly  irritated  Henry,  and  was  visited 
by  him  with  unrelenting  severity  after  the  capitulation. 
▲.  D.  1421.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege  he  had  received  the  happy 
Dec.  6.      announcement  that  Catherine  had  become  the  mother  of  a 
Prince  at  Windsor ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
A.  D.  1422.   Meaux,  he  eagerly  joined  her  at  the  Court  of  Vincennes. 
May  31.     The  Dauphin,  meantime,  had  collected  a  large  armament  in 
the  South ;  some  revulsion  in  his  favour  had  commenced ; 
and  his  standard  was  eagerly  sought  by  Scottish  Chiefti  of  distinction, 
panting  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  their  King,  James  I.,  ungenerously 
detained  by  Henry.    To  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
Charles  had  entrusted  the  Sword  of  Constable ;  and  we  read  of  other 
names  in  his  service  well  known  in  our  Northern  Annals,  Wigton, 
Douglas,  Lindsay,  Swinton,  and  Stuart.    Thus  strength- 
July  — .    ened,  the  Dauphin  had  besieged  Cdne  on  the  Loire,  and  had 
reduced  it  to  the  customary  agreement  of  surrender  unless 
it  were  relieved  before  a  given  day.    The  advance  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  of  Bedford  afforded  the  requisite  aid;  and  the  Dauphin, 
refusing  the  battle  to  which  he  was  formally  de6ed,  retired  upon 
Qezieres; 

The  King  of  England  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  join  the  Army  before 
Cdne.  He  had  been  attacked  at  Senhs  with  dysentery,  and  after  per* 
sisting  in  an  advance  to  Melun  he  was  conveyed  back  to  Vincennes  in  a 
litter.  His  disorder  rapidly  increased,  and  fully  aware  of  its  approaching 
fatal  termination,  he  summoned  to  his  sick  couch  his  i3rother  of  Bed- 
ford,  his  uncle  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  his  cousin,  and  a  fev 
others  in  whom  he  reposed  the  fullest  confidence.  To  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  he  gave  injunctions  that  he  should  never  permit  the  conclusion 

:  •  Monstrelet,  y.  c.  7*»  *' called  thenceforth  Vaurus*  tree."  Villaret,  vii.  291, 
attributes  the  name  to  its  previous  use  by  Vaarus.  Either  reason  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose* 


^ 
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of  n  Treaty  **  with  his  adversary  Charles,"  Bor  wholly  rf»tore  Normandy 
to  him ;  that  if  his  ^^  good  brother  of  Burgundy  ^'  wera  desirous  of  the 
Begency  of  France  he  should  abandon  it  to  him ;  if  otherwise,  that  he 
himself  should  undertake  its  administration.  He  named  the  Duke  of 
Szeter  *  Regent  of  JBngland,  and  guardian  of  his  son ;  the  Earl  of  War* 
wick  was  appointed  his  Governor,  with  the  high  commendation  that  no 
fitter  person  could  be  provided  to  teach  him  all  things  becoming  his 
rank  t.  He  expressed  a  w^h  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  other 
French  Princes  at  that  time  captives  in  England  should  be  detained  till 
bis  dear  son  *^  should  be  of  a  proper  age ;"  and  he  concluded  by  strongly 
impressing  the  necessity  of  cultivating  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy;  *^and  this,"  he  added  with  a  sagacious  insight  into  dispositions 
almost  prophetical  of  the  event  which  was  hereafter  to  occur,  ''  I  par* 
ticularly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  my  dear  brother  Humphry 
(of  Gloucester),  for  should  any  coolness  subsist  between  you,  which  Qoi 
forbid,  the  affairs  of  this  Realm,  which  are  now  in  a  very  promising  state, 
would  soon  be  ruined." 

After  the  delivery  of  this  advice,  he  addressed  himself  with  marked 
devotion  to  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  expired  in  a  few 
hours,  much  to  the  grief  of  his  attendants.    A  solemn  service    Aug,  31. 
was  performed  over  his  body  at  N6tre  DiLme  in  Paris ;  it  ]ay 
in  State  for  a  considerable  time  at  Rouen;  it  was  conveyed,  with  greater 
magnificence  than  bad  been  displayed  at  the  interment  of  any  King  of 
England  Air  two  hundred  years  past,  first  to  Canterbury,  then  to  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  in  both  of  which  Churches  the  Funersl  service  was 
repeated,  and  finally  to  Westminster  Abbey  {,  *^  where,"  says  Monstrelet, 
**  even  now  as  much  honour  and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  King  Henry's 
Tomb,  as  if  it  were  certain  he  were  a  Saint  in  Paradise  §.^^ 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  confirmed  in  the  Regency  of  Franca  by  the 
joint  authority  of  the  King,  of  his  own  nephew  of  England  (at  that  time 
eight  months  old),  and  of  the  Council  of  State)  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

*  Monstrelet,  ▼.  c.  80.  AU  the  modern  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
i«f«r  misrepresent  this  appointment,  and  state  that  the  Duke  of  GioueeMter  was 
named  Regent  of  England  by  Henry  V.  The  first  Parliament  after  his  death  as- 
sembled, .  as  Walsin^am  informs  us,  prtendenie  eitltm  ^um  avtmcuio  Hum/rfdo  Duce 
Qiocetirw,  pritu  Cmiode  AngHem  eommitmne  Aeii  Btgit,  EJMt  and  dicH  RegU  nlakiJy 
refer  to  Henry  VI.  The  Parliament  indeed  assumed  the  right  of  giving  %  new 
arrangement  to  Henry  V^^'*  will.  The  Puke  of  Exeter  appears  to  have  been  passed 
over  altogether.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  named  Prottclwr,  not  RtgtM ;  and  his 
powen  were  to  be  exercised  during  his  absence  by  the  Duke  of  Oloucesten  The 
education  of  the  young  King  was  entrusted  to  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  a  mud^ 
less  fitting  guardian  of  youth  thaa  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Thomas  of  Beaufort, 
Lord  High  Admiral  and  Barl  of  Dorset,  who  commanded  the  rear  at  Asinoourt 
and  afterwards  auooessfully  defended  Harfleur,  was  created  Duke  of  Bxeter  in  141ft, 
and  then  received  a  pension  of  1000/.    Cotton's  Abridgment,  650. 

f  A  curious  account  of  one  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  very  chivalrous  ezploiti  is 
Brtnied  by  Mr.  Turner,  ii.  490,  from  «  i^^  by  Sous.    Cottoa  HSS.  Jul  S.  4. 

t  Walsingham,  407.  (  Monstrelet,  r.  c.  80. 
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not  being  willing  to  assume  the  invidious  office  *.   The  wretched  Chaika 

tenninated  his  disastrona  reign  withm  a  few  weeks  afier  the 
Oct. 21.    death  of  his  son-in-law;  no  member  of  his  Family  was  in 

attendance  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  the  n^lected 
Prince  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few  officera  of  hia 
Household. 

Details  of  the  great  Schism  which  for  nearly  forty  years  distracted  the 
Western  Church  are  manifestly  inappropriate  to  a  professed  History  of 
France,  nevertheless  some  brief  outline  appears  demanded  on  account  isi 
the  leading  part  taken  by  that  Country  in  the  progress  and  terminatimi  of 
the  conflict.  The  incidents  become  more  intelligible  by  being  conoen* 
trated  into  one  unbroken  narrative  than  they  would  be  if  scattered  looady 
over  the  general  Annals  of  the  Times ;  and  no  place  seems  better  fitted 
for  their  introduction  than  the  dose  of  that  Reign  during  which  the  di»» 
pute  itself  was  concluded. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XL  in  the  Vatican,  to  which  he  had  retrana- 

ferred  the  Papal  abode,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
A.  n.  1378.  the  Romans  of  insisting  that  whoever  might  be  raised  to  the 

tiara  should  fix  his  residence  in  their  City,  not  in  the  Trans- 
alpine Court,  which  they  represented  to  be  ahother  Babylon.  The  Con- 
clave, notwithstanding  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  Cardinals  of  whom  it  was 
composed  were  Frenchmen,  intimidated  by  the  ferocious  cries  of  the 
populace,  who  demanded  <*  a  Roman  or  at  least  an  Italian  Pontiff,'* 
elected  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  Archbishop  of  Bari  f,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
aasumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  His  arrogance  and  cruelty  soon  disguated 
tbe  repentant  Cardinals  to  whose  fears  he  had  been  indebted  for  elevation; 
and  during  the  Summer,  when  they  had  withdrawn  from  Rome  to  Fondi 

and  Anagni,  they  annulled  the  late  Election  as  compulsoiyi 
Sept.  20.     and  unanimously  chose  Robert,  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  under 

the  title  of  Clement  VII.  The  Romans  protested  loudly 
against  this  change,  and  Clement  rejected  by  almost  all  Italy,  and 

assured  of  support  by  Charles  V.  who  deprecated  the  return 
A.D.  131Q.  of  the  Pontifibil  Government  to  a  City  remote  from  his  own 
June  10.    influence,  embarked  from  Naples  for  Marseilles,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  Palace  at  Avignon. 
An  Assembly  of  the  French  Clergy  convoked  at  Vincennes  issued  a 

solemn  declaration  in  favour  of  Clement,  and  the  several 
Nov.  16.     Powers  of  Christendom  soon  gave  adherence  to  one  or  other 

of  the  competitors.  England,  the  Northern  Kingdoms, 
the  German  Empire,  most  of  the  Italian  States,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands,  avowed  themselves  Urbanists.  On  the  side  of  Clement 
were  arrayed,  together  with  France,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  of  Cyprus, 

*  Monstrelet,  v.  c.  81. 

t  It  was  not  as  yet  aeoeisary  that  the  newly-elected  Pope  should  have  beta  a 

Cardinal. 
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of  CMtile,  and  of  Aragon,  the  Dnke  of  Aastria  and  some  other  Gennan 
Princes,  the  Counts  of  Savoy  and  of  Genera.    The  demise 
of  Urban  prodaced  some  hope  of  re-union  ;  but  the  Roman  a.  d.  1389. 
Cardinals,  as  if  to  erinoe  that  retention  of  power  was  their     Oct.  — . 
sole  object,  within  a  fortnight  elected  a  Pope,  so  scanda- 
lously ignorant,  that  we  are  assured  he  could  neither  write  nor  sing*, 
Pietro  Thomacelli,  Cardinal  of  Naples,  known  as  Boniface  IX.    This 
unexpected  continuance  of  the  Schism  excited  much  consideration  amonj^^ 
the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  Branch  of  the  University  of  Paris 
whose  pre-eminence  in  Theological  Science  appears  to  have  been  wil- 
lingly acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  Europe.    The  first  access  of  lunacy 
in  Charles  VI.  was  regarded  by  him,  on  his  convalescence,  as  a  Divine 
judgment ;  and  he  cherished  a  conviction  that  no  act  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  Heaven,  and  none  therefore  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
a  renewal  of  its  visitation,  than  an  exercise  of  power  to  close  the 
rents  in  the  garment  which  professed  to  be  without  seam.    The  King, 
therefore,  so  long  as  his  brief  sanity  permitted,  sedulously  urged  the 
choice  of  one  out  of  three  propositions  suggested  by  the  University,  that 
each  o£  the  existing  Popes  should  simultaneously  resign,  in  order  that 
the  Conclave  might  proceed  to  an  entirely  new  Election;  that  both 
should  submit  to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen ;  or  that  both  should  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a  General  Council.    These  three  methods, 
of  Mutual  cession^  of  compromise^  or  of  a  General  Council^  a.  d.  1394. 
were  proposed  by  Nicolas  de  Clemengis,  in  the  name  of  the    June  30. 
Sorbonne.    All  of  them  were  violently  opposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Bern,  whose  avarice  was  lavishly  satisfied  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  he  extended  to  Avignon.     But  the  University  remained  firm  in 
its  purpose ;  and  Clement,  perhaps  agitated  by  the  conflict, 
was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  during  the  dis-    Sept.  16. 
cussion. 

All  difficulty  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  the  King  invited  the  Cardi- 
mis  of  Avignon  to  await  the  result  of  a  negotiation  which  he  was  about 
to  open  with  Rome ;  but  the  Conclave,  foreseeing  that  whichever  Church 
should  be  headless  at  the  moment  of  reconciliation  must  also  be  subor- 
dinate, proceeded  to  immediate  election,  without  opening  the  Royal 
despatches.  Each  member  of  the  Holy  Collie,  however,  professing  a 
sincere  desire  to  terminate  the  Schism,  bound  himself  by  a  prelimi- 
nary oath,  attested  by  his  signature,  that,  in  case  the  choice  of  his 
brethven  should  fall  upon  him,  there  was  not  any  sacrifice  which  he 
would  refuse  to  make  for  the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  that  he  would 
agree  even  to  mutual  cession^  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  adver- 

•  Theodoric  of  Niems,  lib.  ii.  c.  6,  cited  by  Mr.  Waddington,  HUioiy  of  the 
Church,  p.  619.  Platina  howerer  speaka  highly  of  the  moral  virtues  of  Boniface  in 
a  paaisge  nol  vary  favourable  to  the  gessial  habits  of  ths  Pontificate,  m  Vitd. 
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my.    PediD  de  Luni^,  of  an  illustrious  Aragoneae  FamUyt  vas  tbe  for* 

tuuate  Candidate,  but  his  recoguitioB  as  Benedict  XIII.  was 
Sept.  28.    deferred  by  the  King  pf  France  until  be  should  leara  the 

opinion  of  his  Clergy,  whom  he  convoked  for  the  ensuing 
February. 
The  Synod  acknowledged  Benedict,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 

urged  the  remedy  of  mutual  cession.    For  that  object,  the 

A.  D.  1395.  three  Royal  Dukes  of  Orleans,  of  Bern,  and  of  Burgupdy, 

Feb.  2.     were  deputed  by  the  King  on  a  mission  to  Avignon.    There 

they  were  fatigued  and  perplexed  by  ^e  Scholastic  ftHrm  of 
discussion  which  the  Cardinals  adopted  i  and  after  listening  to  many 
vexatious  homilies,  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  they  letorned 
to  Paris  without  effecting  their  object. 

Similar  exertions  were  made  with  equal  want  of  success  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Boniface.  Pedro  de  Luna  had  not  scrupled  to  seek  emanci- 
pation by  perjury ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  Papacy  was  to  exer- 
cise upon  himself  the  general  power  of  Dispensation  arrogated  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  annul  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  on  entering  the 
Conclave  as  a  Cardinal.  Boniface  temporized  with  equal  insincerity; 
to  the  Envoys  sent  to  urge  mutual  cession,  he  replied  in  general  terms 
which  encouraged  a  belief  that  he  would  submit;  but  to  the  People  of 
Rome,  who  were  greedily  looking  forward  to  the  approaching  lucrative 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  he  spoke  without  disguise,  and  assured  them 
that  whatever  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  might  do,  he  would 
never  resign  the  Popedom^. 
A  fresh  Synod  of  the  Galilean  Clergy  resolved  upon  a  measure  of 

vigour  hitherto  unexampled,  chiefly  at  the  recommendation 

A. D.  1398.  of  John  Gersen,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  Theologians; 

May  22.     and  a  Royal  Ordinance  proclaimed  that  Franca  had  sub^ 

trcLcted  Spiritual  obedience  from  both  the  Pretenders.  Bene- 
dict received  this  announcement  with  disdain,  and  a  military  foroe  con- 
sequently moved  on  Avignon,  under  the  Mankshal  Bou^icaut,  to  compel 
submission.  The  aged  Prelate  had  engaged  a  few  mercenaries,  and  had 
filled  his  Palace  with  ample  stores ;  there  was  sufficient  provision  for 
three  or  four  years'  consumption,  and  whenever  fuel  was  wanting,  some 
apartments  were  destroyed  in  order  to  furnish  wood  for  the  Kitchen. 
The  French  were  completely  in  possession  of  the  City ;  but  they  scrupled 
to  employ  force  against  an  old  man  whose  only  weapons  were  a  silver 
Bell  and  a  waxen  Taper,  armed  with  which  he  occasionally  dealt  out 

Excommunication ;  and  they  contented  themselves  by  an 
A,  n.  1403.  inefficient  blockade.  After  fi)ur  years  of  this  seclusiop^ 
March  12.    Benedict,  wearied  by  captivity,  effected  escape  in  disguise, 

and  passing  down  the  Rh6ne,  took  refuge  in  the  strong 

*  FroUaart,  aiii.  c  9. 
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ftrfreM  of  Chlkteau  Btnard,  which  was  ganiBoned'  by  500  Angonese. 
The  Dukes  of  Bern  and  of  Orleans  still  espoused  his  cause  in  the  French 
Cabinet;   and  the  latter  having  deceived  and  surprised  his  imbecile 
brother  into  a  belief  that  the  majority  of  his  Prelates  wished 
to  renew  their  obedience,  obtained  an  Edict  which  restored     May  28. 
the  Papal  authority  in  France. 

In  the  following  year*,  on  the  death  of  Boniface  IX«,  Guzman  de 
Sulroona,  Cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  elected  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  YII.,  by  a  Roman  Conclave  of  nine  Cardinals ;   a.  d.  1404. 
and  it  seemed,  when  a  Conference  between  the  Rivals  was     Oct.  17. 
proposed  and  accepted,  as  if  approach  were  about  to  be 
made  to  Peace.    The  seal  indeed  which  had  at  first  been  awakened  in 
the  chief  European  Powers  was  fast  expiring,  and  the  scandal  of  the 
breach  had  become  so  crying,  that  the  Popes  themselves  were  appre- 
hensive of  desertion,  and  from  policy  assumed  at  least  a 
semblance  of  conciliation.     When  Benedict  embarked  from  a.  n.  1405. 
Avignon  for  (xenoa,  hope  of  amity  was  keenly  excited.  But     May  16. 
the  interposition  of  delay  was  easy:  it  was  obvious  that 
neither  Pretender  could  ever  hope  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  but  each  clung  to  his  share  of  sovereignty,  and  neither 
was  sincere  in  desiring  a  union  which  might  expose  him  to  the  hazard 
of  descending  to  a  secondary  rank.     The  slow  processes  of  Ecclesias- 
tical negotiation  were  continued  until  the  death  of  Innocent 
raised  a  new  opponent  to  Benedict  in  Angelo  Corrario,  Car-   a.  d.  1406. 
dinal  of  Aquileia,  and  Titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,     Nov.  6. ' 
under  the  title  of  Gregory  XII. 

Mutual  want  of  confidence,  a  feeling  indeed  well  justified  by  the  nu- 
merous acts  of  treachery  perpetrated  around  them,  obstructed  the  per- 
sonal interviews  which  from  time  to  time  were  arranged  between  Bene- 
dict and  Gregoiy ;  and  every  .Treaty  was  eluded  perhaps  at  the  moment 
at  which  it  seemed  nearest  completion.  The  University  of  Paris,  al- 
though hitherto  baiBed,  persevered  in  its  healing  projects;  and  at  length 
convinced  the  Members  of  the  separate  Colleges  of  Rome  and  of  Avig- 
non how  deeply  the  general  interests  of  Christianity  were  suffering  by  a 
quarrel  which  ought  in  truth  to  be  regarded  as  only  personal.  These 
arguments  persuaded  the  Cardinals  to  abandon  the  opposite 
factions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ranged,,  and.  to  a.  u.  1408^. 
unite  in  one  College  at  Leghorn,  where,  having  denounced 
the  two  existing  Popes  as  et[U8[lly  hbstile  to  Peace,  upon  their  own  autho- 
rity they  summoned  an  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet  at  Pisa  in  the  en- 
auing  Spring.  Benedict,  alarmed  at  this  spirited  demonstration,  with- 
drew to  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Aragon  in  Catalonia.  Gregory 
isought  an  asylum  at  Rimini,  under  the  shelter  of  Carlo  Malatesta. 

♦  Boniface  l-X.  died  October  1. 
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The  Council  of  Pim  uaemUed  in  March.    In  its  fifteendi  Sesaioii  it 
pronounced  hoth  the  nominal  Popes  Schismsiies,  Peijurersv 
A.  D.  1409.  and  Heretics,  and  declared  their  throne  vacant    On  the 
March  — .   collection  of  suftages,  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  ML  i^pon 
Pietro  of  Candia,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  was  enthzaned 
July  7.     as  Alexander  V.,  and  who  pledged  himself  before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Council  to  assemble  another  for  the  especial 
Aug.  7.    purpose  of  Ecclesiastical  Reformation.    The  influence  of 
France  greatly  predominated  in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  on 
account  of  the  virtual  sovereignty  which  she  at  that  time  exercised  over 
Genoa ;  the  new  Pope  by  no  means  possessed  qualities  adapted  to  the 
turbulent  season  in  which  his  reign  was  cast ;  and  his  election,  instead 
of  suppressing  competition,  did  but  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  com- 
petitors.   The  temper  of  Balthazar  Cossa,  JjCgate  of  Bo- 
A.  D.  1410.  logna,  who  succeeded  Alexander  V.,  under  the  title  of  John 
May  5.      XXII L,  widely  differed  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  and 
seldom  have  the  Keys  been  committed  to  a  guardian  whose 
previous  life  offered  less  guarantee  for  their  pure  custody.     Under  his 
presidency,  a  new  Council  assembled  at  Constance  in 
A.n.  1414.   Swisserland,  and  the  activity  of  the, Emperor  Sigismondat 
Nov.  16.    length  obtained  the  desired  cession.    Yet  even  when  John, 
alarmed  by  the  fearful  list  of  atrocities  of  which,  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  secede,  the  Emperor  was  prepared  to  accuse  him,  had  eon- 
sented  to  abdication,  his  flight  from  Constance  renewed  the 
A,n.  1415.  former  difficulties.    The  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
March  21.  by  whom  the  fugitive  had  been  invited  to  an  asylum,  placed 
him  again  within  the  hands  of  Sigismond ;  and  his  depo- 
May  29.    sition  and  the  rigorous  imprisonment  whkh  followed  cannot 
but  awaken  pity  in  those  who,  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
Human  nature,  disbelieve  the  foul  charges  with  which  his  memory  is 
polluted*. 

Gregory  perceived  that  further  opposition  on  his  part  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  he  also  consented  to  abdication ;  but  neither  menace  nor  in- 
treaty,  no  dread  of  peril,  no  temptation  of  compromise,  could  vanquish 
the  obstinacy  of  Pedro  de  Luna.  The  Council  of  Constance  (to  the 
other  well-known  acts  of  which  Assembly  unconnected  with  our  main 
subject  we  purposely  forbear  all  allusion),  disregarding  this  idle  resist- 

*  Sigismond  had  been  greatly  indebted  to  John  XXIII.  for  his  attainment  of  the 
Imperial  Crown.  Theodoric  of  Niems»  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Pontiff,  describes 
him  in  a  very  evil  light ;  hot  M .  de  Sismondi,  on  reasonable  grounds,  is  inclined 
to  make  a  much  fairer  estimate  of  his  character.  Hisi.  de*  Rep,  Ittti.,  torn.  Ttil.  pp. 
228  and  254.  The  imprisonment  of  the  degraded  Pope  was  needlessly  severe.  He 
was  Icept  for  three  years  in  the  strong  Castle  of  Heidelberg  without  any  Italian 
attendant)  and  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  German,  the  only  language  known  to 
his  gaolers,  their  oommunication  was  entirely  carried  on  by  signs.  Platina  in  FH4, 
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ince,  pronounced  that  he  was  deposed ;  and  a  Conclave,  after  tbree  days' 
debate,  declared  itself  in  lavonr  of  Otho  Colonna,  Cardinal 
of  St.  George  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  Roman  of  noble  a.d.  1417. 
birdt,  undtt  whom,  as  Martin  V.,  the  Western  Church    Nov.  1 1. 
became  re-anited*. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
From  A.D.  1423,  to  a.d.  1433. 


Xl^nrj  VI.  prodaimed  King— Coronation  of  Charles  VII.— Miserable  anarchy  oC 
Fnuioe — Defeat  of  the  French  at  Crevant — Bravery  of  the  Soots — Meeting  at 
Amiens — Richemout  appointed  Constable — He  removes  the  Annagnacs,  and 
assassinates  Gtac — Camus  de  Beaulieu  substitated  as  Favourite — His  treachery 
and  assassination — Ascendancy  of  La  Trimoaille — He  supplants  Richemont-^ 
Siege  of  Orleans— Capture  of  Lea  Toamelles— Death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury- 
Battle  of  Herrings— Proposed  conditional  surrender  of  Orleans — Refused — Great 
danger  of  the  City — Fanatical  excitement — Arriral  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Chinon— • 
Her  early  history — She  is  sent  to  Orleans — ^Effect  produced  by  her  appearance— 
Les  Toumelles  retaken — The  siege  is  raised — Her  interview  with  Richemont — 
Battle  of  Pataye— Joan  accompanies  Charles  VII.  to  his  Coronation  at  Rheims — 
She  declares  that  her  mission  is  at  an  end,  and  solicits  leave  to  retire — She  is 
persuaded  to  remain  with  the  army — The  Duke  of  Bedford  takes  the  field — The 
armies  in  presence,  but  combat  declined  at  Kpiloy — Charles  beaten  back  from 
Paris— Retires  to  Chinon — The  Duke  of  Bedford  resigns  the  Regency  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy — Capture  of  Joan  at  Compiegne — Process  against  her— Her 
execution — ^Truce  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — Henry  VI.  crowned  in  Paris — 
Fall  of  La  Tremonille— <?ongresa  at  Arras — Quitted  by  the  English — Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford— Peace  of  Arrai— Death  of  Isabelle  of  Bavaria. 

Notwithstanding  the  possession  in  which  Henry  of  England  found 
himself,  the  Dauphin  affirmed  his  legitimate  claim  to  the 
succession,  and  celebrated  his  Coronation  at  Poitiers  as  a.d.  1423. 
Charles  VII.    The  "  little  King  of  Bourges,"  as  the  Pa- 
risians styled  him^  from  his  residence  in  that  City,  convened  tliere  an 
Assembly  of  the  States  General ;  while  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford exercised  sovereign  power  in  the  Capital.    The  first     July  I. 
conflict  between  the  Generals  of  the  Regent  and  those  of 

*  Benedict  XIII.  died  at  Paniscola,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  a  fortress  which 
be  nsed  to  terra  Noah's  Ark,  in  1424,  asserting  himself  to  his  last  gasp  to  he  legiti- 
mate Pope.  Two  Cardinals,  who  adhered  to  him  in  this  retreat,  immediately  on 
his  dea&  elected  one  Gilles  Mugnos  as  Clement  VII.,  but  this  ^*  sorry  Pontiff*' 
(as  Madaine,  transluting  Mosheim,  terms  him),  finding  his  claim  unsupported,  dis- 
creetly resigned  without  a  struggle.  Oregury  XII.  died  shortly  after  his  peaceable 
cession,  devoured,  as  it  is  said,  by  chagrin.  John  XXIII.  having  tendered  obe- 
4ience  to  Martin  V.  in  terms  which  removed  all  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  was  released 
from  confinement,  restored  to  his  Cardinalate,  and  appoint<>d  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College  and  Bishop  of  Tusculum.  He  died  at  Florence  a  few  months  after  this 
agreeaUe  change  of  fortune. 
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Charles  YIL  occurred  at  Crevant,  a  fortreto  between  Auxerre  and 
Avallon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rirer  Yonne.  About  4000  English 
under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  of  Snftblk,  co-opermting 
with  an  equal  number  of  men  of  Burgundy  under  the  Sire  de  Thoulan- 
geon,  Marechal  of  that  Province,  overthrew  a  larger  body  of  French  and 
Scots  after  a  very  obstinate  engagement.  The  French,  levied  chiefly  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  exhibited  little  discipline  or  bravery,  and  speedily 
took  to  flight.  The  Scots  maintained  their  ground  with  vigour; 
but,  in  the  end,  1200  of  them,  among  whom  we  read  of  a  Hamilton  and 
a  Seton*,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  Constable,  a  Stuart,  lost 
an  eye  and  was  taken  prisoner  f. 

The  King's  army  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  officered  by  foreigners ; 
and  the  honours  profusely  bestowed  upon  Scottish  auxiliaries  had  not 
unjustly  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  National  jealousy.  Archibald,  Earl 
of  Douglas,  in  payment  for  a  body  of  6000  Highlanders,  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  Dukedom  of  Touraine,  and  appointed  Lieutenant-General 
of  France  J;  and,  for  some  benefit  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Sword  of 
Constable  had  been  presented  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

These  unprecedented  favours  created  a  violent  clamour; 

A.  D.  1424.  and  a  total  defeat  suffered  by  the  Scots  at  Yerneuil,  in 

Aug.  17.    which  both  their  above-named  Leaders  were  killed^  great 

as  was  the  loss  to  Charles  himself,  was  hailed  with  scarcely- 
dissembled  joy  by  many  of  his  adherents.  Arthur,  Count  of  Riche- 
mont,  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Constable,  and  he 
exercised  the  ascendency  which  he  soon  obtained  in  the  Royal  Councils 

by  removing  from  the  King's  presence  all  the  ancient  Chiefs 
Nov.  — .      of  the  Armagnac  Faction.    The  Breton  Prince  perceived 

that,  while  Charles  was  surrounded  by  partizans  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Montereau,  all  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  hopeless ;  and  he  succeeded  in  detaching  his  Master  from 
these  dangerous  friends.  An  honourable  banishment  was  provided  for 
Tannegui  du  Ch&tel  in  the  Seneschalship  of  Beaucaire ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded to  his  credit,  that  he  not  only  abstained  from  opposing  his  own 
exile  from  Court,  but  even  expressed  conviction  of  its  beneficial  ten- 
dency. Richemont,  trained  to  military  habits,  and  austere  in  his 
manners,  was  ill  calculated,  however,  to  obtain  the  personal  favour  and 
confidence  of  a  Prince  devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  discreetly  avoiding  all 

*  Seeion,  M.  de  Sismondli  x\iL  21.  Monatrelet  calls  him  Sir  Thomat  Saerom^ 
which  misnomer  is  corrected  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  in  Johnes*!  Note  (vl.  p.  49) 
into  Sunnion, 

f  Monstrelet,  vi.  c.  11.  To  this  Stuart  was  granted  the  County  of  Krreus  and 
the  Signory  of  Auhigny,  with  a  right  to  quarter  the  Royal  Arms  of  France.  Ou 
the  extmction  of  the  male  line  of  this  branch  of  the  Stuart  Family,  Charles  11.  re- 
quested the  Signory  of  Aubigny  for  his  natural  son  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
Louis  XIV.  not  only  granted  the  application,  but  also  erected  the  Signory  into  a 
Ducal  Peerage.  Villaret,  vii.  363. 

I  He  was  so  nominated  in  order  to  give  him  precedehoe  before  the  Constable* 
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ivitneu  of  fnvolitieB  which  his  temper  would  lead  him  to  condemn,  he 
selected  as  a  companion  for  Charles's  lighter  hours  the  Sire  de  Giac,  a 
tool  upon  whom  he  helieved  that  he  might  depend. 

The  experiment  was  hazardous ;  for  the  cold  and  imperious  spirit  of 
Rlchemont  had  created  many  adversaries.    Giac  hetrayed  him,  and  hy 
neglecting  to  furnish  supplies,  and  hy  direrting  to  other  purposes  the 
funds  provided  for  War,  he  exposed  the  Constahle  to  some  unexpected 
leyeises  in  the  field.     But  he  had  miscalculated  hoth  his  own  influence 
and  the  energy  of  Richemont;  when  the  latter  had  de- 
teloped  the  perfidy  of  his  creature,  he  waited  only  for  a  a.  n.  1427. 
moment  in  which  yengeance  might  he  secure.    While  the     Jan.  — . 
Court  was  at  Issoudun,  two  of  the  Cdnstahle's  confidential 
agents.  La  Tremouille  and  d'Albret,  dragged  the  miserable  traitor  fr^m 
his  wife's  chamber,  and  mounting  him,  not  half  dressed,  upon  horse- 
Hack,  hurried  at  full  gallop  to  a  magistrate  prepared  in  a  neighbouring 
Castle  belonging  to  Richemont,  to  examine,  condemn,  and  execute  the 
prisoner. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reconciling  the  fickle  Charles  to 
this  murder  of  his  companion;  and  whatever  resentment  he  might  at 
first  express  was  speedily  and  effectually  silenced  by  the  pleasing  address 
of  Camus  de  Beaulieu,  whom  Richemont  introduced  to  supply  the  place 
of  Giac.  The  new  minion  abused  his  power,  and  underwent  a  similar 
punishment.  He  was  entrapped  into  a  pretended  assignation,  and 
poignarded  within  sight  of  the  Palace  windows.  La  Trt^mouille,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Royal  favour,  possessed  greater  art  than  either  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  warned  by  their  fate  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  po- 
sition, he  lost  no  time  in  strengthening  himself;  and  so  dexterously  did 
he  provide  against  the  rupture  which  he  had  foreseen  must  some  day 
ensue,  that  Iti  occurrence  led  not  to  the  disgrace  of  himself,  but  of 
Richemont,  whom  the  King  banished  from  his  presence. 

During  these  Court  intrigues,  the  Regent  Bedford  had  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  tempering  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.    The 
abandonment  of  claims  on  the  Belgic  Provinces  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  peaceable  acquisition  of  a.  n.  1428. 
them  by  Philip*,  quieted  Bedford^  apprehensions  of  any     July  — . 
immediate  quarrel ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
from  England  with  6000  men-at-arms  determined  him  to  take  the  field 
with  activity.     That  force,  supported  by  about  4000  other  troops  with- 
drawn from  the  garrisons  of  Normandy,  and  conducted  by  Leaders  whose 

♦  The  Duke  of  Bargundy  obtoined  a  Bull  annulling  Jacqueline's  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  declaring  that,  even  in  case  of  tiie  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Brahaut,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  her  go  to  marry.  On  the  occurrence  of  that 
CTent,  April  IJ,  1427,  she  was  compelled  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her 
beir,  and  to  promise  never  to  marry  again  without  his  consent.  Monstrelet,  vl.  c» 
41>.  She  died  in  1436,  having  only  attained  her  six  and  thirtieth  vear,  and  having 
taken  fof  a  third  husband  Francis  Borseleo,  Stadtbolder  of  Holland,  whom  she 
created  Count  d'Ostrerant. 
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names  are  familiar  in  our  Annals,  Talbot,  Scales,  and  Suffolk,  ascended 

the  Loire,  and  after  mastering  the  principal  strongholds  oa 
Oct.  12.    its  Northern  bank,  invested  the  powerfiU  City  of  Orleans, 

npt  however  with  the  approbation  of  the  Regent.  The  Bur- 
gesses prepared  resolutely  for  defence,  and  they  were  animated  by  the 
presence  of  a  young  Hero,  a  Bastard  of  their  late  Duke,  already  distin- 
guished for  having  relieved  Montargis.  About  1600  men  were  gathered 
under  his  banner,  and  among  his  comrades  he  boasted  of  La  Hire, 
Xaintrailles,  and  other  not  less  distinguished  Captains. 

The  Siege  commenced  advantageously  to  the  assailants,  who,  after  a 

murderous  attack,  established  themselves  in  the  Toumelles, 
Oct.  21.    a  principal  out-post  on  the  bridge  across  the  Loire.     Nor 

were  they  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  Commander,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  this  opening  success.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury  was  directing  the  construction  of  some  batteries  from  one  of 
the  towers  which  he  had  recently  stormed,  when  a  random  cannon-shot 
discharged  from  the  walls,  shattered  the  stone  work  of  the  window  at 
which  he  happened  to  be  standing.  A  gentleman  behind  him  was 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  Salisbury  himself, 'mangled  by  a  ghastly 
wound,  which  carried  away  one  cheek,  expired  after  eight  days  of 
agony*. 
The  command  of  the  besi^ng  army  devolved  upon  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk,  who  pressed  his  operations  vigorously.  A  gallant 
A.  D.  1429.  action  also  was  fought  by  a  small  force  to  which  the  Regent 

had  intrusted  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  the 
Camp.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  with  about  1600  men,  of  whom  little  more 
than  a  third  were  regular  English  troops,  had  advanced  from  Paris  to 
the  village  of  Bouvroy,  between  Gonville  and  Orleans.  He  was  there 
attacked  by  nearly  4000  French  and  Scots,  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons,  and  headed  by  some  of  the  noblest  warriors  of  the 
time.  The  Bastard  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  La  Hire,  Xain- 
trailles, the  two  Mardchals  and  the  Admiral  of  France,  and  the  Constable 
of  Scotland  tf  were  among  the  number.  Fastolfe,  neither  discouraged 
by  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  nor  by  the  encumbrance  of  his 
baggage,  drew  up  his  little  force  iu  a  hollow  square ;  and,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  attack  of  cavalry,  disposed  his  waggons  and  their 
stores  as  an  outer  barrier.  Two  openings,  guarded  by  archers,  were  left 
in  this  frail  rampart,  and  on  its  strongest  side  were  placed  the  horses, 
and  the  unarmed  train  of  sutlers  and  their  attendants. 
The  action  commenced  by  a  cannonade  on  the  part  of  the  French, 

•  The  army,  rays  Monstrelet,  vl.  c.  53,  were  mudi  grieved  at  this  unfortunate 
accident,  for  Salisbury  was  much  feared  and  belored  by  them,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  subtle,  expert,  and  fortunate  in  arms  of  all'the  English  captains. 

t  Tlie  Marechauz  were  De  la  Fayette  and  Sainte  Severe;  the  Admiral  was  the 
Sire  de  Culant ;  the  Constable  of  Scotland  was  John  Stuart. 
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which,  hy  shattering  and  overturning  many  of  the  tumbrils  and  sumpter 

carriages,  made  krge  breaches  in  the  enclosure.  Persistance 

in  this  mode  of  attack  must  ere  long  have  ensured  the  de-  Feb.  12; 

stniction  of  the  English,  but  the  Scots  charged  impetuously 

on  foot,  and  were  received  by  the  archers,  *'  who  shot'so  well  and  stiffly^'* 

that  six  score  gentlemen  and  five  hundred  common  soldiers  were  sooa 

leA  on  the  ground,  and  the  remainder  fell  back  in  disorder.    The  English 

proceeded  in  triumph  to  Orleans ;  and  the  engagement,  fought  on  the 

first  Sunday  in  Lent,  was  named  the  "  Battle  of  Herrings ''  from  the 

stores  of  salted  fish,  adapted  to  the  season,  which  were  scattered  on  the 

field  by  the  discharge  of  the  French  artillery*. 

The  garrison  of  Orleans,  terrified  by  this  reverse,  and  despairing  of 
relief  from  Charles,  o£fered  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  place  their  City  as 
a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  till  his  young  cousin » 
to  whose  apanage  it  belonged,  should  be  released  from  captivity  in 
England  t*  When  this  tender  was  submitted  to  the  Regent,  he  dis- 
missed it  coldly  with  a  reply  expressive  of  confidence  that  Orleans  must 
soon  fall,  and  that  the  proposition  was  only  a  shallow  expedient  to  rescue 
it  from  the  unqualified  surrender  which  was  now  inevitable.  *'  I  will 
not  beat  the  bushes  for  others  to  capture  the  birds  {."  Deliverance, 
indeed,  according  to  all  human  calculation,  appeared  most  improbable. 
Cha.rles,  sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth,  remained  immovable  at  Chinon, 
where  his  courtiers  were  divided  into  the  separate  Factions  of  Richemont 
and  of  La  Trt^mouille ;  and  it  is  said  that,  but  for  the  opposition  of 
his  Queen,  he  would  have  wholly  abandoned  the  contest  §.  The  North 
of  France  quietly  submitted  to  the  English  rule;  the  late  defeat  had 
lessened  both  the  numbers  and  the  ardour  of  those  who  were  under 
arms ;  the  besiegers  every  day  urged  their  operations  more  closely ; 
scarcity  already  prevailed  in  the  garrison,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
turned  in  its  course  by  an  obscure  peasant  Girl,  whose  history  and 
character,  even  when  stripped  of  the  legendary  marvels  with  which  they 
have  been  largely  encumbered,  still  excite  jufet  astonishment,  and  in 
many  points  continue  unexplained]. 

*  The  Bastard  of  Orleans  was  severely  wotinded  ;  Staart  and  many  other  dis* 
tingiiisbed  officers  were  killed  in  this  action.   Monstrelet,  vi.  c.  67* 
t  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Azinooort. 

{  Jean  Chartier,  p.  18.  Chron.  de  la  Pucetle,  292.  Monstrelet,  as  cited  by  M.  dd 
Sismondi,  xiii.  101.  Monstrelet,  howeverf  gives  a  far  more  homely  metaphor  tp  the 
same  purport,  and  attributes  it  to  Raoul  le  Saige,  one  of  the  Council,  who  obierved, 
**  that  he  would  never  be  present  when  they  should  chew  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  swallow.*'  vi.  c.  59. 

i  See  this  point  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Hallam.  3tidtU€  Jgea,  1.  78*  4^* 
II  Tlie  original  documents  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  eopionsly 
given  by  M.  de  Charmettes,  the  spirit»of  whose  Work  has  been  transfused  into 
English  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Hiitorg  o/  England  during  tke 
Middle  Agei.  Our  references  to  both  of  these  writers,  from  whom  we  have  un- 
scrupulously borrowed,  must  be  general.  The  latter  of  the  two  corrects  the  im- 
pression of  supernatural  agency,  which  the  former  appears  too  much  inclined  to 
leave  upon  his  readers. 
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At  8  moment  of  extreme  difficulty,  when  men*8  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  any  experiment  which  appeared  to  offer  a  chance  of 
success  was  worthy  of  hazard,  Charles  received  a  very  novel  communi- 
cation from  one  of  his  most  devoted  officers,  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  Lord 
of  the  small  Town  of  Vaucolileurs  in  Champagne.  Baudricourt  had  more 
than  once  repulsed  the  importunity  with  which  Joan  of  Arc,  a  village  Girl 
in  his  neighbourhood,  solicited  an  introduction  to  the  Court ;  and  when 
she  earnestly  declared  that  she  was  inspired  by  Heaven  to  undertake  a 
mission  for  the  deliverance  of  her  Country,  he  ridiculed  her  assertions, 
and  advised  the  uncle  to  whose  guardianship  she  had  intrusted  herself 
to  disciplipe  her  silly  fancies  by  the  rod.  At  length,  however,  whether 
partially  convinced  of  her  truth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  believing  that 
she  might  be  advantageously  employed,  he  gave  her  the  desired  letters, 
furnished  her  with  a  sword  and  male  attire,  that  she  might  more  safely 
encounter  the  perils  of  her  long  journey,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  little 
escort  of  seven  persons,  to  traverse  150  leagues,  through  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the  extreme  confines  of  Toundne. 

She  arrived  at  Chinon  in  safety;  and,  after  some  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable demurs,  shd  was  admitted  to  the  King's  presence.    But 
Charles,  either  seeking  amusement  from  the  rusticity  of 
Feb.  24.     his  visitor  or  willing  to  make  trial  of  her  pretensions, 
disguised  himself  in  a  habit  of  more  than  ordinary  plain- 
ness and  purposely  mingled  with  a  herd  of  Courtiers.    Joan,  however, 
already  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  his  person   (for  the  features 
of  a  Prince  are  seldom  strange  to  his  subjects),  at  once  selected  him 
from  the  more  than  300  Knights  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  his 
banquetting  chamber,  accosted  him  as  **  GenHi  Dauphin*^**  aiid  de- 
clared that  she  was  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, and  to  conduct  him  to  his  Coronation  at  Rheims. 

This  immediate  recognition  of  the  King's  person,  for  which  it  seems 
by  no  means  difficult  to  account,  was  sedulously  bruited  abroad  as  the 
work  of  Inspiration  ',  and  it  was  added  that  Joan  had  afterwards  con- 
vinced the  King  that  she  was  under  Divine  guidance,  by  relating  to  him 
a  matter  of  which  no  other  human  Being  except  himself  possessed  any 
knowledge  t.  Even  after  these  recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the 
vulgar,  two  months  however  passed  in  close  investigation  of  her  cha- 
racter and  qualities.  Men  of  cooler  judgment,  although  believing  her 
to  be  a  Visionary,  might  be  anxious  to  determine  whether  she  could  be 
serviceably  engaged.     Others  of  more  ardent  imagination,  who  admitted 

'  *  Joan  never  addressed  Charlei  by  any  other  title  until  he  had  been  crowned  at 

Rheimit. 

t  This  great  mystery,  as  it  was  Umg  eateemed,  has  been  fally  unravelled  liy 
Air.  Turner  from  a  MS.  %rork  of  N.  Sale  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Joan,  it 
seems,  reminded  Charles  of  a  mental  prayer  which  he  made  one  morning  during 
hill  distress.  ^'  Such  an  incident,"  observes  Mr.  Turner  very  justly,  ^*  leads  to  a 
suspicion  that  some  one  very  near  the  King,  and  acquainted  with  bia  private 
thoughts,  was  now  secretly  assisting  the  Maid."  ii,  638,  Note. 
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thftt  Bhe  had  Bupernatural  claims,  might  still  seek  to  know  whether  they 
were  derived  from  a  good  or  an  evil  source ;  whether  she  were  under  the 
influence  of  heneficent  or  of  malignant  Spirits ;  the  Ministers  of  Heaven 
or  of  Hell.  Her  unhlemished  purity  was  satisfactorily  estahlished  hy 
the  testimony  of  several  matrons  of  high  rank,  among  whom  the  Queen 
of  Sicily  was  foremost ;  and  her  Orthodoxy  in  points  of  Faith  received 
the  approbation  of  a  Synod  of  Theologians. 

The  particulars  of  her  early  history  with  which  we  are  furnished  by 
these  and  subsequent  close  inquiries  cannot  be  doubted.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  bom  at  Greux,  a  hamlet  of  Domremy,  about  the  year  1409*.  Her 
father,  Jacques,  possessed  a  small  farm ;  her  mother,  Isabelle,  was  a 
good  aud  simple  woman,  who  taught  all  which  she  herself  knew,  house- 
wiilry  and  the  elements  of  Religion.  Both  of  them  were  wholly  illite- 
rate, and  Joan  was  unacquainted  with  either  reading  or  writing.  The 
family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter  besides  herself,  all  of 
whom  were  devotedly  attached  to  Armagnac  principles.  The  political 
convulsions  with  which  France  had  been  so  long  agitated  were  strongly 
felt  by  the  lower  classes,  and  Joan,  while  a  child,  was  confirmed  in 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Valois,  by  witnessing  many  boyish  rencontres 
in  which  her  brothers  were  engaged  with  Burgundians  in  the  adjoining 
villages. 

Her  occupations  differed  not  at  all  from  those  of  the  peasantry  around 
her,  and  she  partook  of  the  amusements  natural  to  her  age  and  station. 
Her  thoughts,  however,  were  early  occupied  by  Devotion,  which  strength- 
ened as  the  powers  of  her  mind  develo[)ed  themselves,  and  soon  passion- 
ately engrossed  her  chief  attention.  Some  of  the  superstitions  of  her 
Province  perhaps  might  not  be  wholly  without  influence  in  the  formation 
of  her  character.  Near  Domr«?my,  at  the  head  of  a  fountain  reputed  to 
possess  medicinal  virtues,  stood  a  venerable  Beech,  called  the  Ladies* 
Tree  or  the  Fairies*  TreCy  from  a  notion  among  the  old  people  of  the 
vicinity  that  it  was  frequented  by  those  imaginary  Beings.  "  My  God- 
mother," observed  Joan  upon  being  asked  concerning  it,  "  said  that  she 
had  seen  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  true."  To  that  Tree 
at  the  verge  of  the  Bois  ChesnUy  not  far  from  her  father's  cottage  (from 
which  Wood  a  Tradition  affirmed  that  a  Maiden  was  to  come  who  would 
perform  Wonders),  she  often  repaired  with  other  children  on  village 
holidays,  danced  under  its  shade,  and  hung  garlands  upon  its  boughs. 
"  From  the  time  at  which  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  go  to  the  King,"  she 
remarked,  *•  I  took  as  little  share  as  I  could  in  their  diversions ;  I  do  . 
not  think  I  danced  there  after  I  reached  the  years  of  discretion."  One, 
however,  of  the  Visions  which  we  are  about  to  mention  took  placer  near 
the  Fountain  of  the  Fairy  Tree. 

•  Hume  (vol.  iif.  c.  20),  without  citing  any  authority,  represents  Joan  to  have 
been  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  appeared  at  Chinon,  and  observes  that 
'^  to  render  her  still  more  interesting,  near  ten  years  were  subtracted  from  her  age." 
We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  source  of  this  asseriion. 

s2 
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At  a  critical  age,  during  which  ahe  differed  from  the  generality  of  her 
sex  hy  a  constitutional  peculiarity  not  unlikely  to  affect  her  general 
frame  of  mind,  she  became  impressed  with  a  belief  that  she  was  favoured 
by  Heavenly  visitations;  a  belief  which  we  shall  represent  as  mucb  as 
possible  in  her  own  language.  "  At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  had  a  voice 
from  God  to  assist  me  to  govern  myself.  It  came  at  noon,  in  Summer, 
in  my  father's  garden.  I  had  not  fasted  the  day  before.  I  heard  it  on 
my  right  towards  the  Church.  I  was  greatly  frightened.  I  rarely  bear 
it  without  seeing  a  great  brilliancy  on  the  side  it  comes  from.  I  thought 
it  came  from  Heaven.  When  I  had  heard  it  three  times  I  knew  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  an  Angel.  It  has  [always  kindly  guarded  me,  and  I 
understand  very  well  what  it  announces.  Though  I  were  in  a  Wood,  I 
still,  heard  it,  and  usually  at  noon.  When  I  came  into  France*,  I 
often  heard  it." 

To  this  very  simple  narrative  she  afterwards  made  several  fantastic 
additions,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  parts  were 
really  pictured  upon  her  own  unassisted  imagination,  what  owed  their 
birth  to  the  questions  with  which  she  was  assailed.  But  not  a  vestige 
of  imposture  exists,  even  when  her  replies  are  the  most  vague  and 
dreamy ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  she  really  believed  whatever 
she  affirmed.  For  a  long  time  she  refused  to  state  what  figures  accom- 
panied the  Voices,  from  a  fear,  as  she  said,  of  displeasing  them ;  but ' 
being  strongly  urged  on  this  point,  she  declared  that  her  first  visit  was 
from  St.  Michael,  whom  she  quaintly  described  as  appearing  **  in  the 
form  of  a  true  Gentleman  with  wings,"  but  that  the  voices  which  she 
was  most  accustomed  to  hear  were  those  of  Ste.  Catherine  and  Ste. 
Margaret,  who  showed  themselves  crowned  with  rich  and  beautiful  dia- 
dems. They  spoke  in  a  sweet,  mild,  and  humble  tone,  in  polished  lan- 
guage, and  in  French;  "  for  how,"  she  added,  *' could  Ste.  Margaret 
speak  English,  when  she  was  not  on  that  side."  She  had  touched  and 
embraced  the  female  Saints,  and  had  kissed  the  turf  upon  which  they 
reposed ;  till  having  unexpectedly  been  instructed  by  them  in  the  na- 
ture of  her  mission,  she  applied  to  Baudricouit  as  the  most  powerful 
man  in  her  neighbourhood  for  assistance  in  its  execution. 

In  person  she  is  said  to  have  been  most  attractive;  but  the  modest 
dignity  of  her  manners  awed  both  the  rudeness  of  the  peasants  with 
whom  she  had  been  nurtured,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  Courtiers 
among  whom  she  was  transplanted.  An  offer  of  marriage,  made  before 
her  departure  from  home,  was  rejected  by  an  explicit  declaration  that 
she  considered  herself  to  be  wholly  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  France.  She  possessed  vigorous  health,  great  bodily  strength, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  undaunted  hardihood,  and  calm  discretion); 
she  was  inured  to  labour,  patient  of  fatigue,  dexterous  in  many  exercises 

*  DomK'my  in  Champagne,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Burgandlan  territory*  would 
he  distinguished  in  the  time  of  Joan  from  France  Proper. 
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"which  she  had  practised  with  her  brothers^  and  a  bold  and  skilful  horse- 
woman*. These  qualities  and  acquirements  were  of  eminent  use  in  the 
design  which  she  meditated ;  her  reveries,  although  springing  from  a 
diseased  Fancy,  by  no  means  deprived  her  of  self-control ;  and  however 
confident  she  might  feel  that  Heaven  had  called  her,  and  that  it  would 
surely  perform  the  Work  for  which  it  had  selected  her  agency,  she  was 
entirely  free  from  the  arrogance  with  which  other  Enthusiasts  have  often 
claimed  the  possession  of  miraculous  power  f. 

It  was  at  length  resolved  to  despatch  her  with  relief  to  Orleans.  The 
King  presented  her  with  a  suit  of  armour,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  sword 
of  ancient  fashion  and  workmanship,  marked  on  the  blade  with  fleurs  de 
lys,  was  disinterred,  according  to  instructions  given  by  herself,  from 
behind  the  Altar  of  Ste.  Catherine  at  Fierbois  }.  A  Standard  also  was 
blazoned  at  her  direction,  in  which,  on  a  white  field  semt^  with  fleurs  de 
lys,  was  pourtrayed  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  His  Judgment  Seat  in  the 
clouds  surroundedby  Angels,  with  the  words  *  Jhesus  Maria'  embroidered 
beneath.  Round  her  neck  was  suspended  a  small  battle-axe ;  and  when 
she  had  written  a  defiance  to  the  English  Commander,  7000  men  with  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions,  under  the  guidance  of  Sainte  Severe  and  La 
Hire,  were  ordered  to  accompany  her  to  Orleans. 

Infinite  pains  had  been  taken  during  her  residence  at  Chinon  to  cir* 
culate  reports  which  might  excite  wonder ;  and  the  effect  produced  both 
upon  friend  and  foe  by  the  appearance  of  so  unwonted  a  champion  fully 
equalled  or  perhaps  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  she  was  engaged.  The  Burghers  of  Orleans  acquired  new  spirit, 
and  believed  themselves  to  be  secure  under  celestial  guardianship :  the 
English  were  proportionately  depressed  with  a  gloomy  conviction  that 
the  Powers  of  Darkness  had  been  permitted  to  league  together  for  their 
destruction,  that  "  a  creature  in  the  form  of  a  Woman  '*  fought  against 
them,  and  that  **  a  Fiend,  who  used  false  enchantment  and^  sorcery," 
must  prove  invulnerable  §. 

*  Monstrelet,  vl.  c.  58,  states  that  she  was  ''  for  some  time  ostler  and  chamber- 
maid in  an  inn,  where  she  had  shown  much  coarage  in  riding  horses  to  water,  and 
other  feats  unusnal  for  youne  girls.*'  Mr.  Turner  shows  that  this  was  only  an  acci- 
dental occupation  during  a  short  residence  at  Neufcbateau,  while  her  native  hamlet 
was  invaded  by  a  party  of  Bnrgundians. 

f  To  these  fpialities  is  generally  added  great  meekness ;  but  we  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a  meek  demeanour  with  many  of  the  anecdotes  which 
have  been  preserved.  One  cited  by  Mr.  Turner  may  suffice.  When  the  Bastard  of 
Orleans  mentioned  that  the  EngUsh  expected  reinforcements  under  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  she  replied,  *'  As  soon  as  you  know  of  his  coming,  apprise  me  of  it ;  for  if 
he  passes  without  my  knowledge,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  take  off  your  head." 
Deposition  d* Anion,  114,  in  Turner,  ii.  549.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  interlocutors 
in  this  pithy  dialogue  were  a  Cottier's  daughter  and  an  acknowledged,  although  an 
illegitimate,  sdon  of  one  of  the  noblest  Houses  in  France^  who  has  become  pro« 
▼erbial  in  History  as  the  greatest  Captain  of  his  time. 

{  A  village  of  Touraine,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Chinon,  in  which  Joan  rested 
for  one  night  upon  her  journey,  daring  which  she,  no  doubt,  obtained  information 
of  the  sword. 

}  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  English  Council.   Bymer,  z.  408. 
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Id  spite,  therefore,  of  the  circumTallation,  the  troops  penetrated  by 
Sologne  to  Orleans,  and  the  convoy  passed  up  the  Iioire. 
April  30.    The  besiegers,  who  were  in  least  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River,  abandoned  a  redoubt  at  Joan's  approach,  and 
she  entered  the  City  without  resistance,  amid  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants;  a  few  days  afterwards  a  second  convoy 
May  3.     arrived  in  equal  safety,  escorted  along   the    right    bank 
through  Beauce.     In  repeated  sallies,  conducted  by  herself 
and  the  Bastard,  Joan  exhibited  distinguished  bravery ;  and  although 
she  was  twice  wounded  (on  the  second  occasion  severely  by  an  arrow, 
which  she  plucked  with  her  own  hands  from  her  neck),  she  led  her  fol- 
lowers to  victory.     A  cannon-shot  struck  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tour- 
nelles  at  a  moment  at  which  it  was  crowded  with  English  soldiers ;   and 
300  men,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  armour,  sank  into  the  Loire 
never  again  to  rise.    Among  them  was  an  officer  of  high  repute,  William 
Glasdale,  whom  the  French  Chroniclers  have  disguised  under  the  more 
euphonous  and  classical  name  of  Glaucidas*,  and  whom  they  describe 
as  not  less  noted  for  ferocity  than  for  courage. 

In  three  sorties,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  driven  from  his  chief 
works,  and  had  lost  upwards  of  6000  men.     The  panic  which  had  occa- 
sioned these  reverses  was  increased  by  the  disasters  to  which  it  had  given 
birth,  and  the  English  General  prudently  resolved  to  withdraw  the  rem- 
nant of  his  force  while  he  retained  power  so  to  do,  and  to  abandon  an  en- 
terprise in  which  success  was  no  longer  to  be  expected.  **"  The 
May  8.    Maid  {La  Pucelle)  of  Orleans,"  as  she  was  now  emphati- 
cally called,  had  commanded  only  eight  days  in  the  City, 
when  its  besiegers  broke  up  from  the  lines  which  they  had  occupied 
during  an  equal  number  of  months ;  and  the  first  part  of  her  original 
declaration  was  thus  fully  verified,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  oppo- 
sition to  probability.     She  was  received  with  marked  honour  at  Tours, 
to  which  City  she  was  summoned  in  order  to  report  her  own  success ; 
and  the  Dul^e  of  Alen9on,  having  been  instructed  to  assist 
May  21.    her  in  the  pursuit  of  the  English,  stormed  the  town  and 
castle  of  Jargeau,  in  which  Suffolk  and  his  brother  the  Lord 
de  la  Pole  were  taken  prisoners. 

Beaugency,  on  the  Loire  below  Orleans,  was  next  invested ;  and  the 
Constable  Richemont,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  share  of  triumph  to 
which  his  high  military  rank  entitled  him,  hastened  to  the  Camp,  not- 
withstanding the  jealous  prohibition  of  La  Tr^mouille.  He  vfff^  accom- 
panied by  400  lances  and  twice  as  many  archers ;  and  Joan,  who  con- 
sidered this  movement  as  an  express  violation  of  the  Royal  commands, 
and  therefore  as  an  open  act  of  rebellion,  strongly  urged  the  employment 
of  force  in  order  to  compel  his  retirement.  But  his  ancient  companions 
in  arms,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the  rrfnforcement  which  he  headed, 

*  Sir  Matthew  Oough  has  been  similarly  transformed  into  Matago. 
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calmtd  her  seal,  and  received  him  with  joy.  We  learn  much  of  the 
eitimation  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  held  hy  the  words  in  which 
the  Constable  addressed  her  in  their  first  interview.  ''  fJoan/'  said  the 
blunt  and  plain-spoken  soldier,  *'  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  been 
inclined  to  offer  me  battle.  I  have  yet  to  learn  whether  pr  not  you  come 
from  GrOd.  If  you  do  so,  I  fear  you  not,  for  God  knows  the  uprightness 
of  my  heart ;  and  if  you  are  from  the  Devil,  I  fear  you  still  less."  Even 
to  the  cautious  and  practised  judgment  of  Richemont,  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  incidents  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  conceme4  wore  a 
supernatural  appearance. 

Talbot,  Scales,  and  Fastolfe,  upon  whom  the  conduct  of  the  retreat 
devolved,  had  fallen  back  upon  the  village  of  Pataye,  where 
they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  their    June  18, 
number  and  of  the  two  first-named  leaders,  who  were  cap- 
tured.   Sir  John  Fastolfe  escaped  by  galloping  from  the  field ;  and  he 
was  disgraced  by  exclusion  from  the  Order  of  the  Garter  till  he  obtained 
restoration  by  showing  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  contrary  to  his 
advice,  and  that  the  troops  had  fled  from  their  ranks  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Maiden's  banner*. 

The  King,  meantime,  had  advanced  to  Gien,  and,  encouraged  by 
these  repeated  successes,  he  no  longer  hesitated  in  complying  with  the 
wish,  still  strongly  urged  by  Joan,  that  he  would  march  with  her  upon 
Rheims  to  his  Coronation.     La  Tri^mouille,  having  again  secured  the 
absence  of  the  Constable,  did  not  object  to  the  enterprise,  and  the  Royal 
Army  having  passed  the  Loire,  received  the  submission  of  all  the  great 
towns  upon  its  route.    Troyes  was  the  only  fortress  which 
prepared  for  resistance;  but  the  terror  which  had  been  ex-     July  9. 
cited  by  the  reports  from  Orleans  and  Pataye  was  irresistible, 
and  no  sooner  had  artillery  been  disposed  for  attack  under  the  direction 
of  Joan,  than  the  gairison  capitulated,  involving  Chalons  and  Auxerre 
'  in  the  same  fate  with  themselves. 

On  the  morning  after  his  peaceable  entry  into  Rheims,  Charles  cele-* 
brated  his  Coronation  with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  dis- 
turbed  state  of  the  Kingdom,  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,    July  17. 
and  the  emptiness  of  his  Treasury  permitted.   Three  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  Counts  of  Clermont  and  of  Ven- 
dilme,  were  present ;  and  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  three  Gentlemen 
of  inferior  degree.  La  Tr<$mouille,  Beaumanoir,  and  De  Mailly,  the  Lay 
Peers  were  represented  f.    The  Archbishop  of  the  See  placed  the  Crown 
on  the  Monarch's  brows,  and  the  Maiden,  during  the  ceremony,  stood 
by  the  Altar  bearing  her  Standard.     The  Chronicler  of  her  Life  relates 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  Act  of  Inauguration,  she  embraced  the  King's 
knees  with  many  tears,  declared  that  her  mission  was  accomplished,  and 

•  Monstrelet,  vi.  c.  62,  t  ^^^^*  ^  ^* 
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solicited  leave  to  return  home  to  her  customary  occupations*.  Bat 
cess  had  rendered  her  a  most  important  Political  instrament,  and  she 
yielded  to  the  earnest  intreaties  of  the  Ministers  of  Charles  that  mb/e 
would  still  continue  with  the  Army. 

The  Regent  Bedford,  meantime,  had  received  personsl  assurances  of 
support  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and,  with  an  army 

July  10.  amounting  altogether  to  ahout  10,000  men,  he  advanced 
from  the  Capital  to  Montereau.  The  hostile  armies  manoeu- 
vred in  each  other's  presence  at  Mount  Epiloy,  near  Baron,  during 
two  days  and  two  nights.  Neither  party  could  obtain  sufficient  ad- 
vantage of  position  to  induce  it  to  resolve  upon  attack ;  and  although 
the  French  were  much  superior  to  the  English  in  their  number  of 
men-at-arms,  the  Maid  for  the  first  time  evinced  considerable  inde- 
cision, **  perpetually  changing  her  resolutions ;  sometimes  being  eager 
«  for  the  combat,  at  other  times  notf*"  After  very  brisk  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  all  quarter  was  refused,  and  a  loss  of  about  300  killed 
between  them,  the  enemies  separated  without  coming  to  any  general 
action. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  having  strengthened  Paris,  l^  throwing  into  it 
2000  English  soldiers,  proceeded  to  Normandy  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Richemont,  and  Charles,  taking  courage,  advanced  at  once  upon  his 
Capital.  Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Denis,  he  commenced  an 
assault  upon  the  City  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  of  August  The 
contest  raged  principally  about  the  Gate  St.  Honore,  to  which  the  Maiden 
applied  ladders  and  fascines,  and  the  other  usual  implements  of  a  storm. 
The  breadth  of  the  ditches  and  a  well-directed  canonnade  repulsed  all 
efforts  of  the  assailants.  The  Maiden  herself  was  dangeroudiy  hurt|; 
but  she  refused  to  quit  the  field,  and  having  been  sheltered  behind  a 
rising  ground,  she  remained  there  till  vespers,  when*  the  French  Captains 
sounded  a  retreat.  Charles,  on  the  morrow,  *'  very  melancholy  at  the 
^loss  of  his  men,"  retired  to  Senlis  §. 

La  Tr^mouille,  whose  influence  had  declined  in  proportion  as  the 
King  had  emerged  from  inactivity,  profited  by  this  first  reverse  to  in- 
duce his  Master  once  again  to  seek  repose  in  the  distant  security  of 
Chinon.  The  willing  consent  of  Charles  was  most  disadvantageous  to 
his  interests;  and  the  English  re-occupied  most  of  the  strongholds 
which  they  had  lost  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  perceived  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  fickle 
Prince  who  would  thus  easily  abandon  his  conquests ;  and  he  confirmed 
his  alliance  with  England,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  Regent, 

•  M.  de  Sismondi,  xiii.  144,  reFers  to  the  Chronigue  de  fa  Pvce/fe,  883,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  without  implying  any  doubt  respecting  it.  Mr.  Turner,  ii.  fi76, 
remarks  that  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  If  we  are  to  belieire  the  Ckrom^tt 
which  Mr.  Turner  repeatedly  dtes,  without  misgiving,  for  other  facts,  the  evidenoa 
19  satisfactory. 

t  j;?J>"f  1«^  ▼»•  c.  67.  J  A*  deus  cuittet.    M.  do  Sismondi,  xiii.  152, 

9  Ibid.,  vi.  c.  71. 
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^which  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  always  ready  to  make  any  private  sacrifice 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Country,  offered  to  resign  in  his  favour.  Their  in- 
terview in  Paris  was  more  than  friendly,  it  exhibited  the  affection  bf 
kinsmen.  Bedford  retired  to  the  Government  of  Normandy,  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  he  still  retained ;  and  the  new  Regent  agreed  to  an 
Armistice  with  Charles  until  the  ensiling  Spring. 

Charles  soon  again  resigned  himself  to  luxury  in  his  seclusion  at 
Chinon ;  and  the  Maiden,  disgusted  by  this  relapse  into 
apathy,  once  more  requested  dismissal.     It  is  pretended  a.  d.  1430. 
that  evil  omens  materially  increased  her  desire  to  resume  a 
private  station ;  that  the  sword  of  Fierbois  was  broken  in  her  hands, 
and  that  another  which  she  had  won  in  battle,  and  had  deposited  as  a 
trophy  on  the  Tomb  of  St.  Denis,  became  a  prize  to  her  enemies.    At 
the  close,  however,  of  the  Armistice,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
field ;  but  she  was  ill  supported  by  troops,  and  her  former  enthusiasm 
had  subsided.    After  some  petty  operations  she  threw  herself  into  Com- 
piegne,  at  that  time  besieged  by  John  of  Luxemburg.     On  her  return 
from  a  sortie,  in  which  she  was  bravely  covering  the  rear  of  her  detach- 
ment, she  was  abandoned  by  her  comrades,  not  without 
some  suspicion  of  treachery.    A  Picard  Archer  unhorsed     May  24. 
her,  and  she  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  the  Bastard  of 
Yend^me.    Thirteen  months  had  elapsed  since  her  first  triumphant 
march  from  Chinon,  when  afler  a  career  of  unparalleled  glory  she  was 
conveyed  to  Marigny,  under  a  strong  guard,  as  a  prisoner.    The  shouts 
of  joy  which  announced  her  capture  summoned  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
from  his  quarters ;  *'  he  went,"  says  Monstrelet,  **  to  the  lodgings  where 
she  was  confined,  and  spoke  some  words  to  her,  but  what  they  were  I  do 
not  now  recollect,  although  I  was  present*."    "Who  is  there  who  would 
not  readily  commute  more  than  half  the  pt^es  of  this  valuable  but 
most  unimpassioned  Chronicler,  for  a  dozen  sentences  of  the  single  con- 
versation which  he  has  neglected  to  record  ? 

Would  that  the  sequel  of  this  most  detestable  History  were  equally 
unremembered,  or  rather,  would  that  it  were  not  disgraced  by  a  crime 
meriting  everlasting  infamy  !  Only  three  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
capture  of  Joan,  when  the  Yicar-General  of  the  Inquisition  demanded 
her  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  that  she  might  be  tried  by  a 
Spiritual  Court.  Several  months,  however,  passed,  during  which  she 
was  considered  in  her  rightful  character  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  sub- 
jected at  Beaurevoir,  at  Arras,  and  at  Crotoy,  from  which  she  more  than 
once  attempted  escape,  to  not  more  rigid  confinement  than  was  usual 
under  those  circumstances.  But  meantime  a  negociation  was  pending 
for  her  deliverance  to  the  merciless  hands  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  who  claimed  her  as  taken  within  his  Diocese,  and  offered 
10,000  francs  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.,  the  sum  at  which  the  Kings 

*  Monstrdet,  vi.  c.  87» 
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of  France  affinned  that  they  had  the  privil^e  of  ransoming  from  a  sub- 
ject any  enemy  of  their  Crown.    Cauchon  bitterly  hated  Charlesy  by 
whom  his  revenues  had  been  sequestered*  and  he  considered  Joan  as  the 
authoress  of  his  disgrace.    In  October,  the  money  having 
October.       been  paid,  Joan  was  transferred  to  the  cqstody  of  the  Eog- 
lish  in  Rouen.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  Process 
commenced  before  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  Vicar-General,  sup- 
ported by  nearly  a  hundred  Lay  and  Clerical  assessors. 
A.  D.  1431.   Her  accusation  involved  charges  of  sorcery  and  heresy ;  the 
Jan.  12.      adoption  of  male  attire,  an  abomination  which  was  prcH 
nounccd  to  be  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God ;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Divine  support,  by  which  imposture  she  had  misled  the  vulgar. 
In  the  Public  Library  at  Grcneva  are  still  preserved  all  the  Records  of 
this  odious  Trial,  and  the  fifteen  examinations  to  which  the  Maiden  was 
subjected  occupy  more  than  two  hundred  folio  pages  in  double  columns*. 
Power,  station,  talent,  subtilty,  and  learning  were  marshalled  against  an 
uneducated  and  unfriended  Girl ;  yet  some  of  her  replies  must  have 
triumphed  over  this  most  unequal  array.    When  asked  why  she  car- 
ried a  Banuw,  she  answered  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  a  spear,  and 
prevented  the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  for  that  even  in  battle  she  had 
never  killed  a  foe.     To  a^  inquiry  why  she  stood  bearing  it  near  the 
Altar  during  the  Coronation  at  Rheims,  she  explained  that  as  she  had 
shared  the  danger,  she  thought  that  she  deserved  to  partake  in  the 
honour  also.     ^'  Are  you  in  God's  grace  ?"  asked  the  insidious  accuser, 
"  To  answer  such  a  question  is  no  light  matter,"  was  the  meek  reply, 
which  so  far  interested  one  of  the  Judges,  that  he  argued  in  her  behalf. 
The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  furious  at  this  merciful  intervention,  sternly 
repeated  the  question,  and  received  an  answer  npt  to  be  exceeded  for 
readiness,  for  piety,  for  humility,  and  for  soundness  of  comprehension. 
"  If  I  am  so,  may  God  keep  me  in  it ;  if  I  am  not  S0|  may  He  adniit 
mc  to  it !" 

Resort  was  had  to  the  basest  espionage  in  the  hope  of  attaining  some 
private  avowal ;  and  a  vile  Priest,  named  Nicolas  Loiseleur,  was  placed 
in  her  cell,  who  described  himself  as  a  Lorrainer  condemned  to  impri* 
sonment  for  adherence  to  Charles  VII.  But  the  secrets  which  this  foul 
hypocrite,  having  deceived  her  confidence,  obtained  under  the  seal  of 
Confession,  and  which  he  sacrilegiously  revealed  in  violation  of  the  duty 
of  his  Order,  tended  not  to  establish  the  guilt,  but  to  confirm  the  purity 
of  Joan.  When  it  was  afterwards  proposed  to  place  her  on  the  rack, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Court  felt  satisfied  thut  her  answers  had  been 
explicit,  and  that  torture  was  not  to  be  employed  except  in  cases  of  wilful 
obscurity,  only  two  out  of  one  hundred  assessors  persisted  to  the  last  in 
urging  its  application,  and  one  of  them  was  the  very  traitor  who  had 
thus  abused  the  privileges  of  Religion. 

The  several  Interrogations  and  the  prisoner's  replies  had  been  'sub- 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  xill.  183. 
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mitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  decreed  that  her  pre- 
tended  revelationB  were  superBtitious,  proceediDg  from  Evil 
Spirita,  and  diabolical;  that  her  Visions  were  improbable,    May  19. 
lying,  and  presumptuous;  and  that  her  persisting  to  wear 
the  habit  of  a  man,  even  at  th|s  reception  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  was 
a  contemptuous  transgression  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  of  Canonical 
Ordinances.    Her  judges,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  save  her  both  in  body  and  soul,  recommended  a  correction  of  these 
scandals,  and  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  Church.     Persever- 
ance, they  assured  her,  would  expose  her  soul  to  eternal  damnation,  and 
would  most  probably  end  in  her  bodily  destruction  also. 

At  first  the  Maid  was  unshaken,  and  contemplated  her  approaching 
sentence  with  firmness.  But  the  love  of  Life  is  strong  in  youth;  her 
spirit  was  impaired  by  severe  and  lengthened  imprisonment ;  she  had 
been  perplexed  by  artful  examinations ;  and  above  all  ehe  saw  opposed 
to  her  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  body,  whose  decisions  she  had  been 
trained  to  reverence  as  infallible.  Thus  overcome,  she  consented  to  affix 
her  mark  to  a  Recantation,  in  which  she  admitted  that  her  pretended 
interviews  with  Angels  and  Saints  were  delusive.  This 
Paper  was  publicly  read,  while  she  did  Penance  on  a  scaffold  May  23. 
in  the  Burial  ground  of  St.  Olier,  and  she  then  received  a 
definitive  sentence  from  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  condemning  her  to 
immurement  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  which  *^  she  might  weep 
for  her  sins,  while  eating  the  bread  of  grief,  and  drinking  the  water  of 
affliction." 

But  her  imprisonment  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  by  no  means  intended  that  she  should  escape  with  life.  We 
are  told  of  outrages  offered  to  her  in  the  solitude  of  her  cell,  and  of  vio- 
lence worse  than  death  itself  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  brutality 
of  her  persecutors;  but.of  these  deeds  of  darkness  (if  such  really  oc- 
curred) it  is  manifest  that  the  sufferer  and  the  perpetrator  are  the  only 
persons  qualified  to  speak  ;  and  that  the  silence  of  each,  although  from 
very  different  motives,  is  equally  secured.  The  facts  which  are  fiiUy 
developed  do  not  require  any  addition  by  which  sympathy  may  be  ex- 
cited. A  few  mornings  after  Joan's  Act  of  Penance,  the  Gaoler  on 
entering  her  dungeon  found  her  again  habited  in  her  former  attire.  A 
suit  of  man's  clothes  had  purposely  been  left  with  her  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  be  betrayed  into  their  adoption,  and  the  stratagem  succeeded 
but  too  well.  At  sight  of  the  garb  associated  with  so  many  recollec- 
tions of  Glory,  her  past  illusion  revived  in  all  its  strength,  and  she 
fancied  that  her  Patrons  Ste.  Caterine  and  Ste.  Marguerite  descended 
to  reproach  her  apostasy,  and  to  encourage  her  to  repentance.  "  I  am 
prepared,"  she  said,  **  to  die  rather  than  any  longer  to  endure  the  misery 
of  imprisonment."  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  joyfully  received  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  anticipated ;  infi)rmed  a  Synod,  hastily  convened 
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at  his  Palace,  of  the  Maiden's  relapse,  and  obtained  their  approval  for 
committing  her  to  the  Secular  arm.  On  the  morrow,  at 
May  30.  nine  in  the  morning,  she  was  carried  in  a  female  dress  to 
the  Old  Market  Place  in  Rouen ;  and,  having  heard  the 
usual  lying  sentence,  which  adjudged  her  to  be  cutoff  from  the  Church, 
as  an  unsound  Member,  and  which  expressed  a  hope  that  the  justice  to 
which  she  was  delivered  might  treat  her  gently  and  humanely,  without 
injury  to  either  life  or  limb,  she  was  chained  to  a  stake  by  the  English 
magistrate  of  the  City,  and  slowly  burned  alive,  upon  a  scaffold  of  which 
the  fresh  plastering  prolonged  her  torture.  The  English  Archers  who 
surrounded  the  place  of  execution  testified  impatience  at  the  delay  of 
her  Confessor;  savagely  asked  whether  he  intended  to  keep  them  waiting 
till  dinner-time ;  and  kindled  the  faggots  before  he  had  completed  his 
sad  office.  Joan  had  requested  him  to  hold  his  Crucifix  aloft,  so  that 
it  should  be  the  last  object  upon  which  her  eyes  might  rest,  and  as  her 
head  drooped  amid  the  ffames,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the  parting  word 
which  was  audible  from  her  lips. 

The  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  has  led  us  a  few  steps  too  forward 
in  strict  Chronological  arrangement    The  Duke  of  Bedford  received 
small  assistance  from  England.    The  Parliament  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  struggle  between  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  denied  both  subsidies  and  reinforcements;  and  terror  at 
the  Maiden's  success  deprived  him  of  the  usual  influx  of  voluntary 
adventurers.    From  the  hope  of  re-animating  the  droop- 
As  d.  1430.  ing  courage  of  his  adherents,  and  more  especially  of  at* 
April  23.    taching  the  Normans,  he  advised  his  young  nephew  to  fix 
his  Q^urt  at  Rouen,  which  accordingly  during  eighteen 
months  was  the  resort  of  many  Nobles  from  England. 
The  following  Summer  witnessed  the  Siege  of  Compiegue,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Maiden,  soon  after  which  latter  event  the  Duke 
August.       of  Burgundy  withdrew  with  little  reluctance,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Brabant,  which  had  devolved  upon  him' by  in- 
heritance. 

*    Philip's  ambition  had  no  doubt  been  gratified  by  the  cession  of 

the  Regency,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  unnatural  part  which 

he  had  taken  against  his  own  Country  was  unfavoiurably  regarded 

by  the  Parisians  so  long  devoted  to  his  Family;  and  in  a  short  vbit 

which  he  paid  to  the  Capital  little  sagacity  was  required  to  discover 

that  he  had  become  a  mark  for  popular  hatred.    The  resentment 

excited  by  his  father's  murder  had  subsided  during  the  lapse  of  time ; 

doubts,  at  first  hastily  dismissed,  relative  to  the  participation  of  Charles, 

were  now  allowed  their  full  weight;   no  motive  of  interest  tempted 

Burgundy  to  prolong  Civil  War;   and  he  was,  perhaps, 

A.  D.  1431.   seeking  an  honourable  method  of  disengaging  himself  from 

Sept  8.     alliance  with  England,  when  he  agreed  to  a  separate  Truce 

fpr  two  years  with  their  common  enemy. 
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This  arrangement  was  not  unjustly  viewed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
as  most  injurious  to  the  English  interests.  He  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  himself  the  conviction  that  Burgundy  was  wavering ;  and  that  the 
French,  whenever  they  felt  sufficiently  powerful,  would  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  to  which  under  his  influence  they  had  submitted.  One 
experiment  presented  itself  which  might  terminate  advantageously.  The 
young  King  had  ndt  as  yet  been  crowned,  and  it  seemed  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  exhibition  of  him  to  the  Capital  in  the  trappings  of 
Royalty  might  revive  that  Faction  by  which  his  father ,  had  been 
elevated  to  the  Throne.  Henry  accordingly  proceeded  from  Rouen 
with .  a  brilliant  retinue  of  Nobles  and  an  armed  train  of 
3000  soldiers.  The  preparations  for  his  entry  into  Paris  Dec.  2. 
were '  conducted  with  great  magnificence ;  but,  in  spite  of 
these  attractive  shows,  the  Coronation  itself  afforded  little  Dec.  16. 
satisfaction.  The  Crown  was  placed  upon  the  Royal  Brows 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  who  idso  chaunted  Mass,  sorely  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  asserted  the  right  of  performing 
both  services ;  and  after  the  Offertory,  a  rich  silver  gilt  Chalice  which 
the  Canons  of  NOtre  D&me  claimed  (and  in  the  end  obtained)  as  their 
perquisite,  was  seized  by  some  rapacious  Court  attendants.  Certain 
customary  largesses  to  the  populace  were  omitted  either  from  neglect  or 
from  ignorance;  and  the  predominance  of  English  habits  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Ceremony  disgusted  all  classes  of  French  spectators. 
After  a  very  short  residence  in  his  Capital,  which  by  no  means  tended  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  its  inhabitants,  Henry  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  Court  at  Chinon  also  witnessed  a  Political  revolution  most  disad- 
vantageous to  the  English,  by  the  removal  of  a  Minister  who 
fostered  the  King's  indolence.  The  pride  shown  by  LaTr6-  a.  d.  1433. 
mouille  had  created  numerous  enemies,  and  the  Constable 
Richemont  easily  found  agents  to  undertake  a  project,  which  although  it 
involved  assassination,  was  not  esteemed  by  him  derogatory  to  his  honour. 
The  Favourite  was  cfirried  off  by  armed  men  at  night,  from  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  after  receiving  a  dangerous  wound,  purchased  life  by  the 
surrender  of  ambition.  He  paid  largely  for  his  ransom,  and  engaged  never 
again  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  King  *.  Charles,  as  on  similar  occa- 
sions in  times  past,  after  a  short  burst  >of  indignation,  forgot  ^his  Coun- 
sellor, and  admitted  Richemont  to  full  confidence. 

Tlie  condition  of  France,  however,  was  most  utterly  deplorable ;  for 
long-continued  internal  discord  had  rendered  violence  habitual ;  almost 
every  man  was  armed,  and  the  armed  subsisted  only  by  plunder.  ^  Ad- 
venturers spread  themselves  over  the  Provinces  under  a  name,  the 
Skinners,  Les  Ecorcheurs^  which  sufficiently  betokens  the  savage 
nature  of  their  outrages,  if  we  trace  it  to  even  its  mildest  derivation^ 

*  Monstrelet,  vti.  c.  47* 
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Btripping  Bhirtfl,  not  skins  ♦.  The  Soldiers  regularly  engaged  in  the 
Burgundian  service,  finding  themselves  prohibited  from  warfare  by  tbc 
Truce,  assumed  the  Red  Cross  of  St  George  as  a  badge  under  which 
they  might  pillage;  and  Charles  was  powerless  to  enforce  obedience 
from  even  his  own  Generals.  Few  names  are  more  frequently  men- 
tioned with  distinction  in  these  Wars  than  that  of  La  Hire ;  yet  we 
read  of  his  violating  a  hospitable  reception  offered  by  the  Lord  of 
Auffemont  in  his  Castle ;  seizing  his  unsuspicious  host  at  the  moment 
in  which  he  was  regaling  on  his  wine;  throwing  him  heavily  ironed 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon ;  aud  although  the  King  remonstrated  and 
wrote  frequent  Letters  to  state  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
captive  Noble's  services,  detaining  him  in  confinement  until  he  paid 
an  immoderate  ransom  for  liberty  f. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  found  employment  for  his  arms  in  a  private 
feud  with  the  Count  of  Clermont ;  but  when  the  latter  suc- 

Aug. — .  ceeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Bourbon  on  the  demise  of  his 
father,  who  had  remained  prisoner  in  England  since  the 
Battle  of  Azincourt,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  Princes 
who  were  linked  by  private  connection  ♦.  Every  hour  indeed  tended  to 
confirm  Philip  in  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  at  length  openly 
announced  to  the  Parisians  that  negociation  with  Charles  was  at  hand. 
Little  as  the  community  of  interests  and  the  mutual  connection  of 
States  was  as  yet  understood  in  Europe,  it  seemed  as  if  the  general 
voice  of  Christendom  powerfully  remonstrated  against  the  continuance 
of  that  War  by  which  France  had  been  so  long  distracted ;  *  and  a 
Congress  which  the  mediation  of  Rome  at  length  assembled  at  Arras 
was  thronged  by  a  diplomatic  train  brilliant  and  numerous  beyond 
all  precedent.  Rome  and  the  Council  of  Basle  respectively  despatched 
the  two  Cardinals  of  Santa  Croce  and  of  Cyprus  as  Presidents,  at- 
tended by  about  eightscore  Masters  in  Theology.  The  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Portugal,  of  Navarre,  of  Naples, 
of  Sicily,  of  Cyprus,  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Bretany 
and  of  Milan  were  represented  by  their  several  ambassadors.  Deputies 
arrived  from  the  University  of  Paris,  from  the  chief  towns  of  France 

*  MonBtrelet,  viii.  c.  12* 

f  <<  It  was  all  in  vain,''  sayii  the  Chronicler,  <'  the  Lord  d'Auffemont  lay  a  wbole 
tQonth  in  prison,  insomuch  that  h'm  limbs  were  greatly  braised  and  benumbed,  and 
he  was  covered  with  all  sorts  of  vermin/*  His  ransom  was  6zed  at  1000  iahttt  d'or 
and  a  horse  valued  at  20  tons  of  Wine.  The  taiui  was  a  coin  struck  by  Charlte  YI. 
and  by  Henry  v.,  and  so  named  because  it  was  impressed  with  Gabriers  Salutation  to 
the  Virgin.  Three  saIuts=one  florin=two  crown8=twenty-five  sous.  D'Auffemont 
revenjged  himself  in  1437)  when  he  captured  La  Hire  at  Beauvais,  carried  him  off 
from  a  stable  in  which  he  sought  concealment,  and  did  not  release  him  till  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  interfered  in  his  behalf.  The  ransom,  however,  which  he  obtained  was 
much  less  than  that  which  he  had  paid.  Monstrelet,  viii.  c.  8.  M.  de  Sismoudi, 
xiii.  266. 

I  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  was  a  Bister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
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and  of  the  Netherlands.    England  commissioned  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  £arl  of  Safiblk,  who  counted  in  their  retinues  200  gentle- 
men of  birth.    The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  accompanied  by  many 
Nobles,  and  by  300  Archers  of  his  own  Bodyguard  gorgeously  clothed 
and  equipped.  Charles  VII .  sent  eighteen  envoys,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Constable  Riche-    a.  d.  1435. 
mont,  the  Count  of  Venddme,    and  the  Archbishop  of    Aug.  5. 
Rheims ;  and  when  the  first  Session  commenced  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Vaast  *,  more  than  500  illustrious  personages,  and  aboTC 
10,000  strangers  were  assembled  in  the  City. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  State  interests  super- 
seded diversion,  and  projects  of  general  pacification  were 
seriously  debated.     The  English  demanded  a  renewal  of    Aug.  19* 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  the  French  denied  that  the  sense  of 
the  Nation  had  ever  been  expressed  by  that  Treaty,  which  they  re- 
cognized only  as  the  act  of  a  deranged  King  at  the  close  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful War.     The  Truce  concluded  with  Richard  11.  in  1395,  or,  yet 
earlier,  the  Peace  of  Paris  with  Edward  III.  in  1827,  were  offered 
as  presenting  a  more  equitable  basis.     Some  further  concessions  were 
added  at  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  Presidents.     Aquitaine  might  be 
held  as  of  old  in  Fief;  the  Dioceses  of  Bagneux,  of  Avranches  and  of 
Evreux  might  be  annexed  to  the  ancient  Duchy ;  the  ransom  demanded 
for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  be  paid ;  and  ef^n  Normandy  itself  might 
be  abandoned.  _  But  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  obstinately  persisted  in 
his  objections.     He  would  sign  a  Truce  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  for 
forty  years  consolidated  by  a  marriage  of  Henry  YI.  with  a  daughter  of 
Charles  VII.,  during  which  period  each  party  should  retain  its  actual 
possessions ;  or  he  would  agrqg  to  a  definitive  Peace  by 
which  Paris,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Normandy  were  to  be      Sep.  6. 
absolutely  vested  in  the  Crown  of  England.  .  When  these 
proposals  were  rejected,  the  Cardinal,  accompanied  by  all  the  English, 
without  further  delay  quitted  Arras. 

The  evil  feeling  generated  by  these,  exorbitant  and  impolitic  pre- 
tensions, which  the  English  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  enforce, 
was  much  increased  by  the  death  of  Bedford,  whose  wisdom, 
energy  and  uprightness  had  hitherto  greatly  contributed  to     Sep.  ]  4. 
prevent  the  approaching  rupture.     He  died  at  Rouen,  in 
which  City  he  had  languished  for  some  months,  and  his  decease  re- 
moved the  only  scruple  which  still  deterred  Burgundy  from 
renouncing  his  alliance  with  England.      The  Treaty  of    Sep.  21. 
Arras  which  reconciled  this  most  powerful  of  the  French 
Peers  with  his  native  King  was  received  with  general  joy ;  and  the  con- 
ditions which  Charles  accorded  demonstrated  the  high  price  at  which  he 
was  willing  to  purchase  Civil  union.    He  declared  that  the  death  of  the 

•  Monitrdet,  vii.  c.  17,  80,  81. 
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late  Duke  had  been  iuiquitously  and  treacherously  caused  through 
wicked  counsels  which  had  always  been  displeasing  to  him.  That  if 
he  had  been  of  sufficiently  mature  age  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  to 
judge  of  the  consequences,  he  would  have  prevented  it;  but  that  he  was 
then  in  truth  very  young,  inconsiderate,  and  possessed  of  little  know- 
ledge. These  admissions,  which  imply  at  least  privity  to  the  assassi- 
nation, were  concluded  by  an  entreaty  that  the  Duke  of  Biupindy 
would  henceforward  lay  aside  whatever  hatred  and  rancour  he  might 
have  conceived  on  account  of  his  father's  murder.    "^ 

The  King  next  engaged  to  use  all  diligence  to  apprehend  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  said  wicked  deed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  punished  in 
body  and  goods.  If  they  should  escape  seizure,  he  banished  them  from 
his  dominions  irrevocably,  with  confiscation  of  their  effects ;  and  the 
more  completely  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  all  who  were  guilty,  he 
required  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  furnish  him  both  now,  and  from  time 
to  time  hereafter,  as  he  might  happen  to  obtain  more  complete  in- 
formation, with  lists  of  the  persons  concerned,  agahist  whom  the  King 
undertook  to  proceed  in  the  most  summary  manner.  A  Chapel  was  to 
be  founded  and  endowed  by  Charles  in  the  Church  of  Montereau  in 
which  the  Duke  had  been  first  buried,  where  a  requiem  should  be  daily 
chanted  for  the  Soul  of  the  deceased,  and  the  presentation  to  it  was  to 
be  vested  in  Philip  and  his  successors  for  ever.  A  Church  and  Convent 
of  Carthusians,  **  with  cloisters,  hall,  refectory,  granges,  and  all  other 
necessary  buildings,"  were  to  be  erected  and  endowed  in  the  Town.  On 
the  Bridge  itself  was  to  be  raised  a  handsomely  sculptured  Cross,  and  a 
daily  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Dijon  over  the  Tomb  in  which  the 
body  was  finally  deposited.  For  these  religious  purposes  very  ample 
sums  were  assigned  in  the  Treaty. 

Thus  far  provision  was  m^e  to  satisfy  the  Duke's  honour,  the 
remaining  Articles  stipulated  for  very  substantial  advantages.  Fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  were  to  be  paid  as  a  compensation  for  the 
jewels  stolen  or  lost  at  Montereau ;  and  the  Duke  in  consequence  of  this 
allowance  was  not  to  be  at  all  impeded  from  perseveiing  in  his 
researches  after  the  valuables,  especially  '*  the  rich  collar  of  his  late  Lord 
and  father;"  all  of  which,  if  he  should  recover  them,  were  to  be 
retained  by  him  exclusively  of  the  money.  The  Counties  of  Ma<^n  and 
of  St.  Jangon,  the  Cities  of  Auxerre  and  of  Bar  were  granted  to  him  in 
Fief.  Sundry  castles,  townships,  and  rights  of  revenue  were  guaranteed, 
and  by  a  very  remarkable  clause,  Philip  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles 
was  exempted  from  any  performance  of  personal  homage.  In  case  of  a 
War  between  Burgundy  and  England,  Charles  pledged  himself  to  active 
alliance  with  the  former.  Oblivion  of  all  acts  arising  out  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Realm  (excepting  those  connected  with  Montereau)  was  pro- 
claimed ;  and  as  if  the  King's  degradation  had  been  incomplete,  even 
after  these  numerous  subtractions  from  his  authority,   he  solemnly 
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released  all  his  subjects  from  allegiance  in  case  he  should  violate  any  of 
the  foregoing  conditions ;  and  if  he  should  so  fail  hereafler  he  enjoined 
his  vassals  no  longer  to  obey  himself,  but  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  successors  against  him.  Few  Treaties  were  at  that  time 
considered  to  be  binding  until  cemented  by  intermarriages,  and  it  was 
therefore  agreed  that  the  Princess  Catherine  of  France  should  bestow 
her  hand  on  Philip's  heir,  the  Count  de  Charolois. 

Three  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  *,  Isabelle  of  Bavaria, 
to  whom  the  Peace  of  Troyes  was  mainly  attributed,  expired 
at  Paris.    She  had  long  resided  in  the  Capital,  in  poverty  Sept.  24* 
and  neglect,  and  it  is  reported  that  she  wept  abundantly 
as  Henry  VI.  saluted  her,  on  passing  her  window  to  the  ceremony  of  his 
Coronation.     Her  remains  were  interred  with  little  pomp  among  the 
Royal  Tombs  at  St.  Denis.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  this  want  of  respect  by  the  performance  of  a  magnificent 
Service  at  Arras,  which  he  attended  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  sup- 
ported by  many  '*  great  Lords  "  in  similar  attire  t> 


CHAPTER  XV. 
From  A.D.  1435  to  a.d.  1461. 


DissatUfactioii  of  the  Engliib— The  French  recover  Paris — Failure  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  at  Calais — Public  Entry  of  Charles  into  Paris— Famine  and  Pestilenoe 
^Tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction — Conference  at  Oravelines — Change  in  the  Character 
of  Charles  VII. — Military  Reforms — Discontent  of  the  Aristocracy— -Za  Praguer%9 
—  Headed  by  the  Dauphin  Louis — Suppressed— The  English  capture  Harfleur— 
Release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans— Charles  punishes  the  Ecorcheurg — Besieges  and 
captures  Pontoise — Continued  successes  of  the  French — Remonstrance  of  the 
Princes  from  Nevers — Activity  of  the  Dauphin  —  Armistice  —  Marriage  of 
Henry  VI.  with  Margaret  of  Anjou — Dissolution  of  the  Eeorcheurt — Establish- 
ment of  the  Companies  of  Ordonnance— And  of  the  Franc  Archers — The  Dau- 
phin Louis  withdraws  to  Dauphin6 — Hostilities  against  England  renewed — Siege 
and  Capture  of  Harfleur — Death  of  Agpes  du  Sorel — Defeat  of  the  English  at 
Fourmigny — Fall  of  Cherbourg — Expulsion  of  the  English  from  Normandy — 
And  from  Guyenne — ^Affairs  of  Bretany-^Murder  of  Prince  GiUes — Death  of  the 

*  Monstrelet,  rii.  90.  Historical  writers  are  greatly  divided  concerning  tho 
character  of  Isabelle  of  Bavaria.  Mr.  Hallam  considers  her  to  be  *'  the  most  infamous 
of  women."  M.  de  Sismondi  is  very  far  from  condemning  her.  Villaret  affirms 
that  after  330  years  no  true  Frenchman  can  hear  her  odious  and  ill-omened  name 
pronounced  without  a  shudder. 

t  The  Treaty  is  printed  at  length  by  Monstrelet,  vii.  c.  88,  who  has  also  recorded 
a  just  but  most  severe  remark  made  by  the  Lord  de  Launoy  on  swearing  to  it. 
**'  Here  am  I  who  have  heretofore  taken  oath  for  the  preservation  of  Peace  five 
times  during  this  War,  not  one  of  which  has  been  observed,  but  I  now  make  promise 
to  God  that  this  shall  be  kept  on  my  part,  and  that  I  will  not  in  any  degree  infringe 
It.*'  Mr.  Hallam  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  stipulated 
Tor  exemption  from  persond  homage  to  Charles  VII.  in  consequence  of  some  vow ; 
for  ht  tendered  hii  services  to  Louis  XI.  on  his  Accession.  Middle  Agn^  i.  88,  4to. 
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Duke — Injustice  of  theFrendi  Tribunals— Disgrace  of  Jacques  Coenr— .Marriage 
of  the  Dauphin  with  Charlotte  of  Savoy — Revolt  of  Guyenne — Suppresae«l-» 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  rows  a  Crusade — ^Process  against  Armagnao— The  Dau- 
phin Louii  retiree  to  Flanders— Hungarian  Embassy— Process  against  the  Duka 
of  Alen^on-— Persecution  at  Arras— Aflairs  of  July*— Sicknees  and  miseimble 
death  of  Charles  VII. 

Thk  news  of  the  Peace  of  Arras  was  received  in  England  with  as 
many  signs  of  resentment  as  if  it  had  been  wholly  unexpected.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  hoped  to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances,  and  to 
lighten  some  of  the  burden  of  debt  with  which  he  was  oppressed, 
by  remaining  neutral  in  the  future  contest ;  for  although  Charles  had 
become  bound  to  assist  him  in  case  of  War,  Philip  had  left  himself  un- 
shackled by  any  reciprocal  pledge.  But  the  English  were  too  deeply 
piqued  by  his  abandonment  to  allow  the  fulfilment  of  these  pacific 
intentions.  They  gave  open  encouragement  to  insurgents  awaiting 
opportunity  for  Rebellion  in  the  Netherlands ;  they  made  attempts  upon 
some  of  his  garrisons,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  Bedford  in 
the  Regency,  declined  all  overtures  for  negociation.  Each  Party  felt 
that  War  was  inevitable,  and  employed  itself  in  strengthening  its 
frontiers. 

While  Philip  meditated  an  attack  upon  Calais  which  required  much 
time  for  preparation,  he  despatched  a  small  auxiliary  force 
A.  D.  1436.   to  join  the  Constable  Richemont  and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
who  were  marching  upon  the  Capital.    The  Duke  of  York 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Lord  Willoughby,  who  commanded  a  garrison 
of  about  2000  English,  was  straitened  by  want  of  provisions,  and 
surrounded  by  a  discontented  populace.    New  oaths  of  allegiance,  and- 
even  a  resort  to  executions,  by  no  means  repressed  the  growing  spirit  of 
revolt ;  and  his  troops,  impatient  of  scanty  food  and  of  deferred  pay- 
ments, broke  through  the  rules  of  discipline ;  scattered  themselves  over 
the  suburban  districts  in  hope  of  plunder,  and  lost  many  of  their  num- 
ber by  surprise.    The  besieged  were  soon  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the 
force  to  the  control  of  which  they  had  hitherto  submitted, 
April  13.      and  having  made  arrangements  with  Richemont,  they  bar- 
ricaded the  streets,  and  assisted  the  Mar^chal  L^Isle  Adam 
with  ladders  when  he  approached  the  ramparts.     The  gates  were  soon 
forced,  and  the  French  and  Burgundians  poured  into  the  city.    Lord 
Willoughby  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  Bastile,  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  but  he  was  permitted  to  transport  to  Rouen  his  little 
garrison  and  all  the  Citizens  who  chose  to  accompany  his  retreat. 

Vigour  on  either  side  would  have  greatly  tended  to  abridge  this 
lamentable  contest,  but  Charles  and  Henry  were  equally  devoid  of 
energy.  We  are  assured  that  the  permanent  force  of  the  English 
in  France,  even  during  the  season  of  their  highest  ascendency,  never 
exceeded  15,000  men ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  that 
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number*;  but  regular  troops  were  wanting  to  oppose  even  this  scanty 
band,  and  the  Adventurers  and  the  Ecarcheurs  preferred  the  chance  of 
enrichment  by  plunder  in  forays  to  any  effort  for  national  deliverance* 
Instead  of  profiting  by  the  capture  of  Paris,  Charles  still 
lingered  in  the  South ;  in  the  Summer  indeed  he  advanced   June  — . 
to  Tours,  but  it  was  only  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his 
eldest  son  Louis  with  Margaret  of  Scotland  f*     Gratitude  for  the  faithful 
services  which  he  had  received  from  that  Northern  Court  when  deserted 
even  by  his  native  subjects,  in  part  contributed  to  the  alliance ;  in  part 
it  might  be  intended  to  cement  a  closer  interest  for  the  future ;  but  the 
assassination  of  their  King,  James  I.,  a  few  days  after  his  daughter's 
marriage  |,  engrossed  the  Scots  too  closely  with  domestic  feuds  to  allow 
their  pursuit  of  a  designed  invasion  of  England. 

Charles  however  was  more  deficient  in  activity  than  in  courage,  his 
disposable  force   amounted  to  at  least  7000  men  **  well  tried  and  well 
equipped;"  and  with  these  and  a  brilliant  StalBf  of  Nobles  he  at  length 
commenced  the  Siege  of  Montereau.     A  little  garrison  of  300  or  400 
English  bravely  defended  themselves  for  six  weeks,  during  wliich  period, 
Charles,  as  we  are  told  by  Monstrelet,  did  not  spare  himself 
in  military  labours  §.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Town    Oct.  11. 
was  carried,  and  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  Castle 
surrendered.     Not  more  than  thirty  of  the  besieged  were  killed  in  the 
storm ;  and  some  precautions,  which  reflect  credit  on  the  humanity  of 
Charles,  prevented  much  of  the  guilt,  bloodshed  and  abomination,  which 
too  frequently  accompany  a  successful  assault. 

The  route  to  Paris  was  now  uninterrupted,  and  the  King  was 
persuaded  to  show  himself  in  the  Capital,  of  which  he  entertained  most 
ungrateful  remembrance,  on  account  of  the  many  savage  events  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  it  during  childhood.    His  public  entry 
was  conducted  with  pomp  very  similar  to  that  which  had    Not.  13. 
distinguished  the  recent  visit  of  Henry  YL ;  for  magisterial 
processions  and  the  noisy  shouts  of  the  rabble  are  to  be  procured  in  a 
Metropolis  under  every  change  of  Masters.     We  hasten  therefore  over 
the  enumeration  of  Provosts  and  Pageants,  and  Fountains  of  Hippocras, 
with  the  single  notice  that  as  Henry  was  accosted  by  the  Nine  Worthies, 
so  a  still  more  fantastic  allegory  presented  itself  to  Charles,  when  he  was 
saluted  by  the  Seven  Virtues,  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  on  horse- 
back ||. 

•  M.  de  Sismondi,  sili.  283. 

t  Martlet  of  Scotland,  a  Prinoess  of  elegant  tastes  and  parsniti,  versed  In  the 
Poetry  and  Literature  of  her  day,  deserved  and  acqaired  gpreat  popularity.  She  died 
of  a  Pleurisy  in  the  autumn  of  1445,  much  to  the  regret  of  her  father-in-law,  who 
regarded  her  with  confidence  and  affection. 

I  Monstrelet,  viii.  c.  1.  (  viii.c.6. 

il  Monstrelet,  viii.  c.  9.  Although  the  title  of  this  motley  group  (/«>  neuf  Prtum) 
in  its  aggregate  is  familiar,  few  perhaps  can  name  the  indivlduafs  by  whom  it  was 
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'  A  very  short  residence  in  the  Capital  sufficed ;  and  scarcely  had 
Charles  retired  to  Tours,  when  the  two  heaviest  scourges  of  mortality 
wasted  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  adjoining  Provinces.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  sufierers  perished  within  the  walls  of  Paris  from  Famine  and 
its  usual  concomitant  Pestilence ;  and  seldom  have  any  darker  pictures 
of  human  misery  heen  sketched,  than  those  which  pourtray  this  most 
fearful  visitation.  The  English  might  easily  have  recovered  a  Town  thus 
stripped  of  defence,  but  tliey  wisely  avoided  the  City  of  death,  and  even 
evacuated  some  posts  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Ordinances  promulgated  by  Charles  since  his  accession  had  been 
hitherto  few  and  unimportant,  but  an  £dict  issued  by  him  during 
the  Summer  following  his  visit  to  Paris  is  always  considered  to  be  the 
main  foundation  of  what  are  caUed  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
During  the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  Council  of  Basle  (which  it 
would  be  remote  from  our  purpose  to  detail,  and  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  Ecclesiastical  Annals),  the  French  Clergy  became  keenly 
awakened  to  the  arrogance  of  Papal  usurpation,  and  in  aeveral 
meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  contemporary  with  the  assembly 
of  the  Council  itself,  they  showed  a  resolution  to  reject  the 
A.  D.  1438.    slavery  of  vassalage  to  Rome.    Charles  VII.  presided  over 

July  7.  the  most  important  of  these  Synods,  in  which  Legates  at- 
tended at  Bourges,  both  from  Eugenius  IV.  and  from  the 
Council  which  at  the  time  was  disputing  his  supremacy,  and  which 
afterwards  proceeded  to  his  deposition.  Tlie  French  Prelates  at  once 
perceived  the  great  advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  an 
espousal  of  the  principles  supported  by  the  Council ;  the  Jesuits  also 
foresaw  in  them  an  increase  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  so  that  with 
the  joint  approval  of  both  his  Secular  and  his  Spiritual  advisers,  the 
King  signed  an  Ordinance  for  future  Ecclesiastical  regulation,  framed 
expressly  upon  certain  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle  favourable  to 
independence,  and  known  in  History  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  *. 

Of  the  twenty-three  Articles  into  which  this  celebrated  Statute  is 
divided,  only  a  few  heads  demand  our  notice.  The  superiority  of 
GBcumeuical  Councils  over  the  Popes  was  distinctly  recognized,  and  the 
Holy  See  was  declared  bound  to  summon  one  such  Council  after  the 
lapse  of  every  ten  years.    The  nomination  of  Bishops  with  very  few 

composed :  they  were  Jothua,  Gideon,  Samson,  llavid,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Alex- 
ander, Julius  Cssar,  Charlemagne  and  Godfrey  of  BuUoin. 

^  No  two  words  convey  less  distinct  meaning  to  English  ears  than  those  which 
form  this  Title:  nor  are  we  at  all  prepared  to  furnish  an  equivalent.  Perhaps  a 
well  considered  Ordinance  may  in  some  degree  represent  them :  i.  e.  an  Ordinance 
which  has  been  fully  discussed  by  men  praetued  in  State  Affairs.  But  we  are  very 
far  from  either  recommending  or  beiog  satisfied  with  such  a  substitute.  The  Title 
was  used  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and  Ducange  ad  v,  describes  Pragmatieum  lUicriptum 
neu  Pragmaiica  Sanctio  to  be  that  which  adhibi/d  diiigente  cauue  cognitione,  ex  otnnium 
Procerum  consensu  in  modum  senientia  iecio,  a  Principe  coneediiitr.  See  also  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  Middle  Ages,  il.  75  (4to.)  for  the  Fragmatlc  Sanction  of  Louis  IX.  aud  p.  180 
above. 
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exceptions  was  entirely  denied  to  the  PontiflF,  and  their  election  by  their 
respective  Chapters,  subject  to  the  Royal  approval,  was  established  on 
the  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church.  The  Court  of  Rome  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  inferior  Benefices.  The 
abuse  of  **  expectatives  "  or  promises  in  reversion  while  incumbents  were 
yet  living  was  abolished ;  and  by  this  one  curtailment  half  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Vatican  was  swept  away.  The  reception  of  Annates 
was  stigmatized  as  Simoniacal,  and  the  occasions  on  which  appeals  were 
permitted  to  Rome  were  very  strictly  limited.  These  last  two  enact- 
ments seriously  affected  Revenue;  for  the  succession  to  Benefices 
afforded  a  regular  average  influx  to  the  Pontifical  coffers,  and  the  sale  of 
judgments  by  the  Sacred  College  had  become  so  proverbial,  that  the 
venality  which  the  Satirist  of  old  ascribed  to  the  Pagan  City  was 
now  a  far  more  just  reproach  against  Her  who  affected  to  be  the  Metro^ 
polis  of  Christendom. 

This  Edict,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  received  with  widely  different 
feelings  by  the  Fathers  at  Basle  and  by  Eugenius.  To  the  former  it 
appeared  a  signal  approval  of  their  l^islation,  by  the  latter  it  was 
esteemed  sacrilegious  rebellion  against  an  authority  derived  from 
Heaven,  and  the  Pontiff,  although  degraded  and  exiled,  assumed  a  tone 
of  remonstrance  to  Charles  VH.  not  less  haughty  nor  less  indignant 
than  had  been  employed  by  liis  predecessors  during  the  fulness  of  their 
power.  In  one  point,  however,  both  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Pope 
altogether  coincided,  and  each  Party  strenuously  urged  the  conclusion  of 
Peace  with  England.  This  advice  was  pressed  also  by  the  two  most 
illustrious  Houses  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  entertained  no 
other  hope  of  terminating  his  long  captivity,  (which  had  been  endured 
during  the  five  and  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Battle  of 
Azincourt,)  but  by  a  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents  j  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  influenced  by  an  hereditary  taste  for  pageants  and  festivities, 
coveted  a  season  of  repose  which  might  permit  the  indulgence  of  this 
&vourite  passion.  Well  aware,  however,  that  Charles  continued  to  r^ard 
him  with  jealousy,  he  discreetly  avoided  the  invidious  office  of  actual 
mediation,  and  when  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  was  instructed  to  open 
Conferences  on  the  frontier  between  Calais  and  Gravelines,  Philip 
deputed  his  Duchess  Isabella  to  attend  in  his  behalf.  Isabella  was 
a  woman  of  talent,  of  spirit,  and  of  address,  and  as  grand-daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  she  was  niece  to  the  Cardinal,  with  whom 
her  n^ociation  was  principally  to  be  conducted.  Henry  of  a.  d.  1439. 
Beaufort,  who  far  outshone  the  other  ambassadors  "  in  the  June  — , 
splendour  of  his  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the  richness  of 
his  gold  and  silver  plate,"  received  his  fair  kinswoman  with  marked 
distinction  and  feasted  her  nobly  ♦,  but  the  diplomacy  proved  altogether 

*  Monstrelet,  vHJ.  c  33.  Iwibella  of  PoHuml,  third  wife  of  the  Dake  of  Buiigfnndy, 
was  daughter  of  John  I.  of  Portugal  by  FhiUppa  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his 
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unavailbg,  for  the  English  were  not  inclined  to  relax  from  their  former 
demands. 

Hostilities  had  by  no  means  been  suspended  during  these  Con- 
ferences, which  form  a  remarkable  Epoch  in  the  History  of  France.  In 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  wholly  nugatory,  but  during 
their  occurrence  a  change  appeared  in  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  Charles  VII.,  of  which,  since  contemporary  writers  have  left  it 
unexplained,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  we  at  present  can  afford  any 
solution.  We  must  be  content  to  repeat  the  simple  facts,  that  the  King 
having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  six  and  thirty,  and  having  adminis- 
tered the  Royal  functions  for  seventeen  years,  during  wliich  period  he 
had  been  lost  in  indolence,  commenced  a  life  of  energetic  action,  which 
astonished  both  friends  and  enemies ;  which  conferred  inestimable  Civil 
benefits  upon  his  dominions,  and  by  sweeping  from  them  the  foreign  in- 
vaders by  whom  they  had  been  so  long  occupied,  obtained  for  him,  not 
undeservedly,  the  title  of  "  the  Victorious,"  an  appendage  too  often  the 
reward  of  ambition,  but  in  his  case  of  much  less  doubtful  value  *. 
When  the  Constable  Richemont  undertook  the  investment  of  Meaux, 

the  recovery  of  which  Town  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
Aug.  10.    maintenance  of  Paris  itself,  he  little  anticipated  that  his 

ultimate  success  would  result  from  the  vigour  with  whieh 
the  King  furnished  troops,  supplies,  and  breaching  batteries  f*  Charles 
meantime  passed  three  weeks  in  his  Capital,  and  he  there  obtained  such 
infbrmation  of  the  state  of  his  armies,  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  consequent  necessary  severity  of  the  Officers,  as  induced 

him  to  make  an  important  proposition  for  military  reform 
Nov.  2.     to  the  States  General  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at 

Orleans.  A  standing  army,  always  at  the  command  of  the 
Crown,  and  regularly  paid  from  funds  especially  assigned  to  its  support, 
doubtless  mainly  contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  that  absoli^te  autho- 
rity which  the  Kings  of  France  exercised  at  a  later  period ;  but  it  is  fiur 
from  equally  certain  whether  either  Charles  himself  or  any  of  his  Coun- 
sellors was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Political  Science  to  foresee  this 
not  very  remote  result,  at  the  time  at  which  they  conceived  the  project ; 
and  they  were  most  probably  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  honest  wish  to 
relieve  their  suffering  Country  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  Eeorcheurs^ 
who  drew  the  sword  at  pleasure,  and  exacted  compensation  for  service 
according  to  their  own  estimate  of  its  value.' 

first  wife  Blanche.     The  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  son  of  John  of  Oaunt,  was  there- 
fore half*uncle  to  Isabella. 

*  Some  clue,  perhaps,  b  afforded  by  another  title  whioh  Charles  VII.  bore,  U 
hUn-urvy  ;  but  every  thing  cannot  be  attributed  to  his  Ministers.  See  M.  de  Sis- 
mundi,  ztii.  399. 

\  Jasper  Bureau  was  the  first  Master  of  the  artillery,  who  about  this  time 
suggested  the  employment  of  cannon  to  batter  in  breach. '  The  firing  hitherto  had 
been  entirely  at  random.  His  brother  John  also,  Treasivrer  to  the  King,  was  ex- 
pert in  tke  scienee  of  Gunnery.  They  jointly  directed  the  batteries  at  the  aiege  of 
Harfleur.    Monstrelet,  iz.  c.  1 1. 
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We  shall  have  oocaaion  by  and  by,  yufhtn  we  notice  its  final  eatabliah- 
ment,  more  fiilly  to  explain  the  new  military  constitution  which  Charles 
first  proposed  at  Orleans.  The  States,  which  strongly  recommended 
Peace,  and  arranged  the  opening  of  a  new  Conference  with  the  English 
for  that  purpose,  at  the  same  time  cordially  adopted  the  proposed 
changes;  and  they  agreed  that  the  King  alone  should  nomiuate  his 
Officers,  and  fix  the  number  of  their  respective  followers.  These  were 
to  be  chosen  from  among  the  many  who  actually  professed  arms  at  the 
moment;  but  free  trade  in  War  was  peremptorily  forbidden,  and 
restrained  by  severe  penalties  for  the  future.  The  Captains  were  made 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  troops  under  their  command. 
Cases  of  pillage  and  violence  were  subjected  to  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  being  the  Court  of  ultimate  appeal ;  and  when- 
ever legal  redress  was  not  immediately  at  hand,  the  su£Perers  were 
authorized  to  employ  force  in  order  to  avert  injury. 

These  regulations  were  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  marauding 
bands,  whose  licentiousness  they  were  designed  to  control,  and  they 
greatly  tended  to  frustrate  an  enterprise  against  Avranches,  to  which 
Town  Richemont  advanced  after  storming  Meauz.  The  common  men 
deserted  in  masses,  and  the  Chiefs  by  no  means  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage their  spirit  of  mutiny.  Nor  was  it  among  the  inferior  classes 
only  that  disaffection  prevailed.  Numerous  members  of  the  higher 
Aristocracy  also  manifested  unwillingness  to  relinquish  any  portion  of 
their  former  power,  and  complained  of  tyranny  in  the  Crown,  because 
it  prevented  themselves  from  being  tyrants*.  The  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
and  of  Alenfon,  the  Count  of  Vendume,  and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
now  invested  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Dunoisf*  talked  loudly  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  consequent  peril  to  which  the 
Country  would  become  exposed  from  the  English.  The  Sire  de 
Chabannes,  de  Blanchefort  a  Bastard  of  the  House  of  Bourbon|, 
La  Tnfmouille  still  fired  with  resentment  against  the  Constable,  and 
many  other  not  unimportant  personages,  were  active  in  a  Cabal,  which 
assumed  or  received  the  name  of  La  Praguerie^  from  a  remembrance 
of  the  popular  commotions  in  favour  of  John  Hubs,  which  by  attracting 
the  notice  of  all  Europe  to  Prague,  had  afforded  a  general  insurrectionary 
title.  The  Dauphin  Louis  was  easily  persuaded  to  enrol  himself  among 
.the  malecontents,  by  an  assurance  that  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  far  more  capable  of  Government  than  a  weak  father, 
who  after  a  slothful  career  was  now  awakened  to  mischievous  activity 

•  H.de  Sismondi,  ziii.358. 

t  The  Bastard  of  Orleaxu  had  grtatly  aaslated  in  procnring:  the  redemption  of  the 
Duke  his  brother,  who,  in  return,  presented  him  with  the  County  of  Dunois  in  an 
interview  at  Calais,  July  21,  1439.  According  to  Monstrelet,  iz.  o.  6,  Dunois  was 
'*  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  all  Fiance.*' 

{  Alexander,  a  natural  son  of  John  the  late^  and  a  half-brother  of  Charles  the  «• 
isting,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
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under  the  g^dance  of  artful  Mioisten.  With  the  young  Prince  at  their 
head,  the  rebelliouB  Faction  withdrew  to  Niort,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
a  tumult  throughout  the  Kingdom,  which  might  compel  Charles  to 
ahdicate,  <St  at  least  might  reduce  him  under  their  control  to  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  former  Rois  faineants* 

Fortunately  for  the  Monsrchy,  this  revolutionary  feehng  was  very  far 
from  being  general.  The  peasantry  at  once  perceived  that 
▲.  n.  1440.  the  new  Ordinances,  if  carried  into  effect,  must  afford  them 
relief,  and  the  majority  even  among  the  Nobles  had  a  strong 
wish  for  the  suppression  of  the  Ecorcheurs.  Nor  were  the  soldiers 
themselves  united  in  support  of  the  Praguerie,  Some  were  honourably 
influenced  by  sentiments  of  loyalty ;  the  certainty  of  pay  or  the  hope 
of  promotion  weighed  strongly  with  others.  The  Qonstable  hastened  to 
the  Royal  Banner,  and  Charles  no  longer  needed  any  excitement  to 
alertness.  When  he  entered  Poitou  with  his  army,  and 
March  — .  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  marks  of  affection 
instead  of  discontent,  the  situation  of  his  opponents  became 
critical,  and  they  eagerly  tendered  submission,  which  the  Court  was  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  accept.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  own  apanage  ;  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  received  at  Cusset, 
and  pardoned  after  a  stern  rebuke.  To  La  Tremouille  and  the  minor 
agents  amnesty  was  granted,  although  they  were  forbidden  the  Roysl 
presence ;  and  the  Dauphin  who,  for  once  in  his  hateful  life,  remained 
true  to  his  engagements,  made  his  peace  after  hearing  from  his  father 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  if  he  so  wished,  "  for  under  God's 
pleasure  we  will  find  some  of  our  Blood  who  will  assist  us  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  honour  and  power  with  more  firmness  than  you  have 
hitherto  done*." 

After  some  ^futile  attempts  at  the  renewal  of  negociation  during  this 
insurrection,  the  English  had  besi^ed  Harfleur.  Six  thou- 
April  — .  sand  men,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  having 
under  him  the  Lords  Dorset,  Falconbridge,  and  Talbot,  in- 
trenched themselves  so  strongly  under  the  walls,  that  when  Dunois, 
after  the  Peace  of  Cusset,  attempted  to  relieve  the  besieged  Town,  he 
found  the  lines  of  circumvallation  impregnable.  So  confident  were  the 
besiegers  of  success,  that  '^  the  Countess  of  Somerset  and  other  Ladies 
and  Damsels  were  present  at  the  Camp  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the 
investment t*^*  The  French  succours,  consisting  of  picked  men,  led  by 
experienced  Captains,  withdrew  after  eight  days  of  reconnoissance,  and 
the  garrison  capitulated. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  avoided  all  open  connexion  with  the 
Praguerie ;  not  assuredly  from  any  greater  love  of  Charles  than  was 

*  Monstrdet,  Wii.  c.  35.    The  King  discharged  sll  the  Officers  of  the  Dauphin's 
hmuehold,  exoept  his  Cook  and  his  Confessor, 
t  Monstrele^  viii*  c  37* 
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entertained  by  the  Princes  ivho  had  been  most  actively  engaged  in  i^ 
but  from  a  prudent  diBtrust  of  their  means  of  success.  He  was  em- 
ployed, however,  in  cementing  an  alliance  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
strength  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  increasing  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
forcibly  reminded  the  English  Council  of  the  dying  injunction  of 
Henry  V.,  Philip  at  length  obtained  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  ransom  was  fixed  at  200,000  crowns,  80,000  of  which  were  paid 
down,  and  ample  pledges  were  given  for  the  discharge  of  the  remainder 
within  six  months*. 

Accompanied  by  the  Constable,  by  the  Dauphin,  and  by  a  brilliant  train 
of  Nobles,  who  either  from  long  confirmed  attachment  or 
from  recent  wavering,  were  equally  anxious  to  evince  their  a.  d.  1441. 
present  fidelity,  Charles   actively  directed  himself  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Ecorcheurs,  who  still  abounded  in  Champagne. 
Having  fixed  his  head-quarterB  at  Troyes,  he  reduced  many 
strongholds  of  these  brigands,  and  in  order  to  strike  greater    March  — • 
terror  into  those  who  continued  to  defy  his  authority,  he 
resolved  upon  one  example  of  marked  severity.    The  Bastard  of  Bourbon 
had  been  among  the  most  active  of  the  insurgents,  but  having  tendered 
submission,  he  confidently  looked  for  pardon.    The  King,  however,  un- 
deterred by  the  illustrious  connexions  of  the  offender,  or  rather  indeed 
stimulated  by  a  remembrance  of  them,  after  receiving  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  a  late  act  of  pillage,  ordered  him  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  at  Bar-sur-Aube. 

:•    Having  cleared  this  Province  of  marauders,  the  King  next  turned  his 
arms  against  the  English,  'and  marched  with  a  considerable 
army  to  lay  siege  to  Pontoise.   The  garrison,  although  not    June  — . 
exceeding  800  men,  partly  composed  of  disaffected  French 
and  partly  of  regular  English  troops,  was  prepared  for  resolute  defence 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Clifford,  a  General  of  much  renown  and 
experience.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Talbot 
attempted  to  provoke  the  King  to  a  batth,  by  which,  if  he  had  been  de- 
feated, the  Town  would  have  been  permanently  relieved.    They  were 
able  to  revictual  the  garrison^  to  strengthen  it  by  reinforcements  and  by 
the  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded;  but  Charles,  having  manoeuvred 
80  skilfully  as  always  to  retain  a  choice,  declined  combat  although  four 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  smnsed  himself  goring  captiTity  hy  caltiTsting  a  Poeti- 
cal talent.  In  the  MSmoirei  de  tAeud.  dfi  Ina,  xlii.,  are  some  Papers  by  the  Abb6 
Sellier  on  those  Poems,  of  which  a  complete  Kdition  was  publishcMl  at  Gr6noble  in 
1803.  M.  de  Sismondi  has  characterised  them  briefly  and  ably,  ziii.  691 .  He  oon- 
aidere  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  hold  a  much  higher  rank  as  a  Poet  than  Reak  of 
Anjoa.  Hume  mentions  64,000  nobles  as  the  ransom,  which  he  estimates  at 
£36,000  of  present  sterling  money,  or  as  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary 
subsidies  granted  by  the.Bngliah  Parliament  daring  seven  years  for  the  support  of 
the  war. 
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times  offered.    On  the  retirement  of  the  English  he  recommenced  the 
Bi^,  till  the  Town  was  carried  by  assault.    Half  of  the 
Sept.  16.    garrison  was  put  to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  and  by  an  atro- 
cious act  of  cruelty,  400  of  the  English  prisoners  were 
dragged  to  Paris,  **  paraded  naked  and  in  chains  through  the  streets,  and 
thrown  afterwards  into  the  Seine*." 

After  this  great  success,  for  it  was  one  which  had  not  been  achiered 
without  infinite  cost  to  both  parties,  and  much  importance  was  therefore 
attached  to  it,  the  King  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Paris.  The  winter 
was  passed  by  him  in  Poitou  and  Saintonge  in  concerting  measures  for 
the  extermination  of  the  remaining  Brigands,  and  before  the 
▲.  n.  1442.  following  Midsummer  he  delivered  Tartas  in  Gascony  by 
June  23.  keeping  his  day  before  it  t^  s  condition  which  the  Sire 
d'Albret  had  reserved  in  agreeing  to  its  provisional  capitu- 
lation. The  English  were  unable  to  take  the  field  against  the  force 
which  had  been  gathered  to  meet  them,  *^  the  greatest  army  which  had 
been  raised  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ;*'  their  scattered  bands  were 
daily  reduced  by  hardships  of  service ;  Henry  VI.  evinced  the  utmost 
imbecility,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  had  triumphed  in  the 
Cabinet  over  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  hitherto  the  chief  ad- 
vocate for  War,  but  who  was  now  broken  in  spirit  by  the  disgrace  of  his 
ambitious  Duchess.  Charles  terminated  a  brilliant  campaign  by  an 
Assembly  of  the  States  of  Languedoc  at  Beziers. 

But  during  these  continued  successes  over  the  foreign  enemy,  the 
Kingdom  was  still  under  the  excitement  of  Civil  dissension,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  Praguerie  although  smothered  were  not  yet  extin- 
guished. The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Orleans,  having  again  met, 
had  arranged  projects  of  resistance,  and  the  former  invited 
March  — .  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  to  assemble  at  Nevers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  constructing  a  Representation  of  Griev- 
ances. The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  notwithstanding  the 
politic  absence  of  the  chief  mover  by  whom  it  had  been  summoned. 
Among  its  members  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Alen^n,  and  the  Counts  of 
Etampes,  of  Dunois,  and  of  Venddme.  The  King  himself  so  far  respected 
the  Congress  as  to  depute  his  Chancellor  and  other  Counsellors  to 
represent  him  at  its  sittings. 

The  Remonstrance  was  presented  to  Charles  during  a  residence  of  the 
Court  at  Limoges.    Monstrelet  briefly  states  that  it  advised  the  con- 

^  The  aoooant  given  by  Villaret,  viil.  155,  is  most  piteous.  He  Myi,  on  the  an* 
ihorlty  of  a  oontemporary  whom  he  does  not  name,  and  his  marginal  refeivnce  is 
only  to  Monitrelet,  that  the  prisonen  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  lake  dogs 
in  couples,  and  that  all  who  could  not  furnish  ransom  were  drowned.  But  Mun- 
strelet,  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Pontoise,  does  not  mention  ti<is 
subsequent  cnieltf  .  viiL  c.  51.  M.  de  Sismondi,  ziii.  3S6,  refers  to  a  host  of  antho- 
rities. 

t  Monstrelet,  viii  c  55. 
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clusion'of  Peace  and  tlie  keeping  of  tbe  appointment  at  Tartas,  but  the 
King's  answer,  which  he  details  at  considerable  length,  shows  that 
it  embodied  some  very  factious  propositions,  and  that  it  was  far  from 
being  dictated  by  a  pure  spirit  of  Patriotism. 

Demands  for  the  restoration  of  certain  forfeited  Towns,  and  for  the 
continuance  or  allotment  of  pensions  to  individual  complainants,  formed 
the  conclusion  of  this  Remonstrance,  which  the  King  answered  with  so 
much  truth,  dignity,  and  moderation  that  the  Nobles,  hopeless  of  in- 
teresting the  Country  in  their  behalf,  abandoned  all  further  opposition 
and  dissolved  the  Praguerie,  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  among  the  first 
who  notified  submission;  and  in  a  gracious  audience  at  Limoges  he 
received  a  liberal  contribution  towards  the  defrayment  of  his  arrears  of 
ransoHL 

Peace  was  still  unattainable;  but  Suffolk  concluded  at  Tours  an 
Armistice  for  two  and  twenty  months,  which  appeared  likely  to  ripen 
into  more  permanence  when  it  was  prolonged  shortly  afterwards  for  the 
betrothment  of  the  King  of  England  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
Ren^  of  Anjou.  Saving  her  commanding  intellect,  her  beauty  which 
was  highly  celebrated,  and  her  illustrious  descent  from  the  Pretender  to 
three  Crowns,  the  titular  King  of  Naples,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Bride  was  portionless;  but  Suffolk,  who  in  leading  her  to  his 
Master's  arms  anticipated  the  consolidation  of  his  own  influence,  not 
only  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  improvidence  of  the  alliance,  but  even 
bribed  Charles  of  Maine,  the  new  Queen's  uncle,  into  approbation  of  the 
marriage  by  the  promised  surrender  of  Mans  the  Capital  of  his  apanage. 
The  condition  was  secret,  for  the  Diplomatist  well  knew  that  its  fulfil- 
ment would  render  him  most  unpopular  in  England. 

The  Truce  of  Tours  *  enabled  Charles  to  pursue  his  long  contemplated 
measure  of  relieving  France  fVom  the  oppression  of  the  Ecorcheurs. 
This  salutary  project  had  been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Praguerie;  and  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  its  completion, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  great  numbers  which  it  was  requisite  to  control. 
Without  exterminating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  race  it  was  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  it  was  impossible,  to  divert  them  from  pursuits  in  which 
they  had  been  educated.  But  Prudence  not  less  than  Humanity  forbade 
the  exaction  of  punishment  from  the  many  thousands  whose  violence 
bad  been  encouraged,  nay  had  been  employed,  by  the  State  whenever 
its  exercise  appeared  to  promise  even  a  temporary  advantage. 

From  this  embarrassment  Charles  was  relieved  by  a  fortunate  and 
most  tmexpeoted  occurrence.  Frederic  III.  of  Austria,  anxious  to 
repulse  the  Swiss  who  were  besieging  the  Imperial  City  of  Zurich, 
despatched  an  Embassy  to  request  a  subsidiary  force  from  the  nation  of 

*  The  Articles  of  this  Truce  are  given  at  length  by  Monstrelet,  viii.  a  65.  It  ex- 
pired on  April  1, 1440 ;  but  was  prolooged  flnt  for  riz  months,  afterwards  for  a 
year. 
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most  warlike  repute  in  Earope.  The  application  would  at  any  time 
have  gratified  the  pride  of  France ;  at  the  moment  at  which  it  arrived  it 
especially  accorded  with  the  wishes  of  her  Government;  and  the  King 
.  utterly  careless  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  cause  which  he  was  required 
to  assist,  promised  the  desired  aid»  and  adopted  a  policy  very  similar  to 
that  practised  hy  Charles  Y.  when  engaging  the  Free  Companies  in  the 
Wars  of  Castile.  The  Ecorcheurs  eagerly  snuffed  the  scent  of  pillage  in 
a  new  Country,  and  they  enrolled  themselves  with  joy  under  the  Dau* 
pliin  who  was  appointed  to  command.  Others  of  their  hand  were  at  the 
same  time  engaged  hy  the  King  himself  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
Metz,  one  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Lorraine  which  Rent!  of  Anjou  wished  to 
incorporate  with  his  Duchy,  and  which  had  furnished  Charles  with  a 
pretext  for  aggression. 

We  need  not  closely  follow  these  expeditions,  which,  however  impor- 
tant in  their  ultimate  results  to  France,  scarcely  affected  her  fortunes  in 
their  immediate  course.    Fifty  thousand  men  were  mustered  in  the  two 
armies.      Of  these,  it  is  affirmed  that  not  less  than  8000 
Aug.  26.    fell  in  the  ten  hours*  comhat  on  the  field  of  St.  Jacob  on 
the  Birse,  when  the  1600  Swiss  who  were  engaged  were 
slain  to  the  very  last  man*.    Louis  had  not  been  present  during  the 
Battle,  but  he  learned  from  it  fully  to  appreciate  the  valour  of  the  Swiss, 
which  in  his  future  reign  he  artfully  turned  to  his  account,  and  he  re- 
solved also  not  to  expose  himself  to  further  hazard.    The  nominal 
object  of  the  campaign  was  indeed  accomplished,  for  the  Swiss  after 
their  discomfiture  hastily  raised  the  Siege  of  Zurich ;  and  the  Dauphin, 
contented  with  this  success,  quitted  the  Helvetian  Mountains,   and 
spread    his    troops  over  Upper  Alsace  and  Suabia.      The    German 
peasantry  groaned,  but  not  without  revenge,  under  the  depredations 
of  these  unwelcome  visiters ;  and  Frederic  too  late  perceived  that  he 
bad  invited  a  scourge  which  was  to  be  wielded  for^his  own  punishment, 
"  It  is  against  Germany  not  against  Swisserland  that  you  are  warring," 
was  his  just  remonstrance ;  and  no  Party  was  more  rejoiced 
Oct  28.    than  the  Emperor  Elect  when  Louis  signed  at  Ensisheim  a 
Treaty  with  the  Swiss  Communes,  and  at  the  approach  of 
Winter  led^  back  to  Lorraine  the  remnant  of  his  greatly  diminished 
army. 

Charles  meantime  had  personally  conducted  the  Siege  of  Metz,  tUl 
wearied  with  the  more  than  usual  ferocity  which  disgraced  its  operations 
on  both  sides,  he  adjourned  with  Rent^  to  Nancy,  and  devoted  the 
Winter  to  festivity.  The  Germans  had  been  provoked  by  the  outrages 
of  the  Ecorcheurs  to  a  formal  declaration  of  War;  but  the  dispute  was 
adjusted  when  the  French  retired ;  and  the  CitLzens  of  Metz,  alarmed  by 

'  *.•  Ten  Swin  were  nnable  to  croM  the  met,  and  returned  home,  nine  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  one  unhurt  was  reoeiTed  by  his  Countrymeo  with  ezecrstiom. 
Mr  ^  Sismoodi  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him,  ziii.  432. 
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the  concentration  of  force  under  their  walla  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Dauphin,  purchased  safety  hy  remitting  a  deht  of  100,000  florins  due  to 
them  from  Ren($,  and  by  paying  200,000  Crowns  to  the  King  of  France. 
Neither  of  the  campaigns  had  been  productive  of  military  reputation ; 
but  they  completely  fulfilled  the  object  of  Charles,  for  the  Ecorchews^ 
lessened  in  numbers  and  humiliated  by  losses,  were  henceforward 
easily  restrained,  and  by  their  submission  justified  the  boast  of  the 
King  **  that  he  had  at  length  found  an  issue  for  the  bad  blood  of  his 
armies.*'  % 

The  proposition  originally  approyed  by  the  States-General  at  Orleans 
was  finally  embodied  in  a  Decree  promulgated  at  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,  and  the  future  National  Military  Force  was  a.d.  1445. 
arranged  in  fifteen  Companies  of  Cavalry*.  Each  Company 
comprised  100  Lances,  and  as  every  Lance  consisted  of  six  persons,  a 
Man-at-Arms,  a  Page,  three  Archers,  and  a  Coutiller  or  short-swords- 
man, the  whole  presented  nine  thousand  horse-soldiers.  The  Men-at- 
Arms  were  furnished  with  greaves,  cuirasses,  salades  (light  helmets), 
swords  and  spears,  all  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with  silver,  and 
the  spears  were  carried  by  the  Pages.  The  Archers  wore  salades, 
graves,  and  pliant  brigandines  of  scale  armour.  The  Coutillers  were 
clad  in  salades,  brigandines,  or  haubergeous  consisting  of  only  mailed 
sleeyes  and  gorget,  and  besides  their  knives  or  short  swords,  they  bore 
for  ofience  battle-axes  or  guxsarmes  (long-handled  and  long-headed 
pikes).  The  pay  of  the  Men- at- Arms  was  ten  livres  per  month,  that  of 
the  Archers  four.  The  Coutiller  received  100  sous.  A  permanent  im- 
post {laille)  was  levied  by  monthly  assessments,  and  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  band,  which,  although  apparently  small,  was  the 
most  powerful  instrument  which  had  ever  yet  been  at  the  command  of 
any  King  of  France  t-  The  Officers,  named  by  himself,  selected  those 
men  whom  they  knew  to  be  the  most  brave,  the  most  orderly,  and  the 
best  mounted  and  equipped ;  and  the  entire  body,  controlled  by  a  single 
hand,  was  far  more  efficient  than  twenty  times  its  number  when 
dispersed  under  numerous  Chieftains  uncompacted  by  mutual  union. 
Discipline  was  so  rigorously  enforced  that  robbery  and  disorder  soon  be- 
came almost  unknown ;  and  the  soldiery,  instead  of  being  cursed  as  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  outrage,  were  welcomed  as  protectors  in  every  dis- 
trict which  was  fortunate  enough  to  afiford  them  quarters. 

•  ViUsret,  viii.  100. 

f  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  two  or  three  archers  were  attached  to  each  man* 
at-amif ;  if  there  were  only  two>  the  total  of  9000  was  made  up  by  the  addition  of  a 
gro9  varlet  to  each.  But  the  original  authorities  contradict  one  another.  See 
Jacqnes  de  Berry  {Heraui  ou  Roy  d'armet  de  Franee)f  p.  427)  'font  ie  Supplhunt  4 
PHigtoire  de  Charles  \ II,  par  Jean  Chartier  (1661);  Matt,  de  Coucy,  id.  546 ;  M4m, 
de  La  MarGhe>  161  (1562);  Monstrelet,  ix.  o.  28,  aud  also  ViUaret,  Tiii.  186,  and 
Mr.  HaUam,  Middle  jigte,  i.  83,  224  (4to.) 
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The  military  arrangementB  were  completed  by  tbe  organisation  of  a 

National  Infiintrj.  Each  Pariah  in  the  Kingdom  was  called 
A.D.  1448.  upon  to  provide  a  man  well  akilled  in  the  long  or  croaa 
April  28.    bow,  and  to  fiimiih  him  with  aalade,  haubergeon,  aword, 

dagger,  bow  and  quiyer.  He  was  to  be  ezerdaed  on  Sun* 
days  and  Feast  days,  to  be  ready  for  service  at  the  Royal  Summons^  and 
to  receive  four  livrea  per  month  as  pay  while  in  the  field.  These 
Franc- ArcherSy  as  they  were  called,  owed  that  name  to  their  freedom 
from  certain  imposts  and  subsidies,  and  to  the  possession  of  other 
immunities  beyond  their  Parochial  brethren,  privilegea  accorded  by  the 
policy  of  Government  in  order  to  render  the  appointment  covetable;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  experiment  failed,  and  that  the  Franc-Archera, 
like  most  other  armed  Bodies  not  purely  military,  became  only  half 
Soldiers. 

The  repose  of  the  Pslace  was  interrupted  by  dissensions  between 
Charlea  and  the  Dauphin.  It  was  not  diflBicult  to  arouse  jealousy  in  the 
King,  and  the  qualities  of  the  Heir  apparent  were  calculated  to 
strengthen  suspicion  when  once  ezdted.  After  disgusting  all  his 
father's  Ministers  by  pride  and  violence,  which  the  subtilty  of  his  dis- 
position had  not  as  yet  taught  him  to  dissemble,  and  after  having  been 
implicated  (we  know  not  how  justly)  in  a  conspiracy  which  was  to  de- 
prive  the  King  of  freedom,  Louis  was  permitted  or  perhaps  was  enjoined 
to  withdraw  to  his  Government  of  Dauphin<$. 

The  Truce  with  England  was  very  ill  observed.  The  garrisons  of 
Nantes,  of  Vemeuil  and  of  Lagny  infested  the  high  roads  between  Paris 
and  Orleans,  and  committed  robberies  under  the  protection  of  fr^htful 
masques  and  disguises,  by  which  the  wearers  acquired  the  name  of  Let 
Vizards  *.  But  a  more  immediate  cause  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
arose  from  the  demand  of  the  surrender  of  Mans  by  Charles  du  Maine. 
That  town,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  secretly  abandoned  to  the 
French  Prince  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  when  he  negociated  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  and  the  King,  irritated  by  the  long  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  execntmg  this  Treaty,  formally  undertook  a  siege  at  the 

commencement  of  1448,  Francois  Surienne  its  Governor, 
March  16.  an  Aragonese  adventurer  engaged  in  the  English  service  t» 

capitulated,  with  permission  to  retire  at  the  head  of  his  gar^ 
A.  D.  1449.  rison,  and  seeking  indemnity  for  the  post  which  he  had  lost, 
March  24.  he  commenced  a  predatory  War  on  the  frontiers  of  Bretany, 

and  at  length  established  himself  by  surprise  in  the  town 
and  Castle  of  Foug^es.    His  act  was  disavowed  by  the  Duke  of 

*  Monstrelet,  Is.  c.  I. 

f  Surienne,  the  canse  of  tbie  fstal  war,  ifterwardi  sbBodoned  tke  Englith  eervice, 
and  toek  the  oMh  of  anegiuee  to Chsrlfls  VII.  Monstrelel,  iz.  e.  15.  Uswasaft 
unworthy  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
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Somer8et,'lA*ytenaiit  of  Nomydya^but  the  Epg^  ^ 

fused  repftretion  when  itifiMBoSntod  by  tlie  mice  ^jffflaDy. 

Never  at  any  time  was  War  more  unnecessarily  provoked ;  never  was 
it  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  England ;  and  never  was  its  pro- 
gress and  termination  more  disastrous.     Ample  employment  was  found 
at  home  for  all  the  troops  which  Normandy  might  otherwise  have 
received  for  its  protection ;  and  Dunois,  after  crossing  the 
borders,  spread  himself  over  its  interior  with  rapid  conquest.        Oct.  16. 
When  Charles  himself  appeared  before  Rouen,  he  mastered 
the  City  in  three  days,  and  the  very  names  of  the  ancient        Oct  19. 
artillery  which  composed  his  Park  strike  terror  into  unwar- 
like  ears.    He  had,  says  Monstrelet,  the  greatest  number  of  battering 
cannons  and  bombards,  veuglaires,  serpentines,  crapaudines,  culverins, 
and    ribaudequins  that  had  ever  been  collected  in  the 
memory  of  man  *.    The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Talbot       Oct.  3 1 . 
maintained  themselves  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  the 
Citadel,  and  after  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  the  latter  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  security  for  the  fiilfilmeut  of  the 
Capitulation.     During  the  triumphant  entry  which  Charles  made  into 
the  Capital  of  his  recovered  Provinces,  the  Pageant  was  viewed  from  one 
of  the  Gates  by  this  gallant  hostage  and  his  companions ;  and  who  is 
not  moved  when  he  hears  that  tiliey  ^'  were  very  pensive  and  hurt  at 
heart  on  witnessing  a  sight  so  disagreeable  to  their  inte- 
rests t.''    After  a  month's  repose,  Charles  marched  on  to      Dec.  8. 
Harfleur ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  season,  he  broke 
ground  before  it  in  the  depth  of  Winter.    The  King  himself,  lightly 
armed,  often  appeared  in  the  trenches ;  and  the  contrast  between  pomp 
and  misery  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  suf- 
ferings endured  by  the  mass  of  the  Soldiery  and  the  splendour  of  some  of 
their  Leaders.     Not  a  house  nor  even  a  tree  was  near  at  hand ;  frosts 
and  inundations  were  more  severe  than  usual ;  and  the  few  huts  thrown 
up  for  shelter,  composed  only  of  earth  thatched  with  juniper  branches, 
were  frequently  swept  away  by  the  sudden  risiug  of  the  Sea.   Meantime 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  magnificently  attired,  and  the  Count  de 
St.  P61  on  one  occasion  equipped  his  horse  with  a  teiiery  or  head  piece, 
valued  at  thirty  thousand  francs  t* 

Harfleur  capitulated,  and  the  King  having  determined  to  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  Seine  commanded  the  immediate  investment  of 
Honfleur  on  the  opposite  side.    During  the  preparation  for     Dec.  24. 
this  attack,  he  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Jumi^ges,  and  there 

*  Rihaudeqaliu  are  rigantie  eroM*bow8;  the  others  are  varioat  kinds  of  firs- 
amis  which  it  as  Imposiible  to  distioguish  by  merely  verbal  description.  M onstrdet^ 
Is.  0.  23.  , . 

t  Monstrelet,  iz.  o.  14.  t  Konstrelet,  Iz.  a  16. 
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he  was  viih^arrange^.'y  ■  ^^VlV^^^^^^tf.  Agm^tJ^^  eBe  Lady  of 

Beaut^  (bo  called  both  from  her  charms,  and  from  an  estate 

A.  D.  1450.  near  Vincennes  with  which  the  King  had  presented  her,)  ex- 

Feb.  9.     pired  within  its  walla  after  a  few  days'  illness.     The  natnre 

of  her  connexion  with  Charles,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  eqiii« 
Tocal ;  but  contemporaries  universally  agree  in  praising  her  powers  of 
intellect  and  her  loveliness.  The  King,  it  is  said,  denied  the  paternity  witii 
which  in  one  instance  he  was  charged  by  her :  but  it  seems  established 
beyond  doubt  that  Agnes  died  in  child-bed,  notwithstanding  the  rumour 
of  poison,  out  of  which  arose  a  most  unjust  Process  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter  *. 

The  English  Government  was  at  length  shamed  into  the  despatch  of 
reinforcements,  but  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel  did  not  arrive  at  Cherbourg 
with  his  three  thousand  men  till  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  from 

the  capture  of  Honfleur.    He  was  joiued  by  several  smaller 
April  15.    bodies  from  the  different  remaining  Norman  garrisons,  and 

he  probably  headed  more  than  twice  his  original  numbers, 
when  after  some  minor  successes  he  became  entangled  at  Fourmigny 
between  two  detachments,  to  which,  when  combined,  he  was  unequal. 
The  Count  of  Clermont  attacked  his  rear,  the  Constable  Richemont  his 
front.  The  position  of  the  English  was  strong,  covered  by  a  rivulet,  by 
gardens  and  by  vineyards,  but  from  this  advantageous  ground  they 
advanced  too  hastily,  impatient  of  the  galling  fire  from  a  field-battery 
which  the  Count  of  Clermont  had  thrown  forward ;  and  after  three  hours 
of  bloody  combat  the  whole  line  gave  way.  The  survivors  fled  for 
refuge  to  Bayeux,  but  the  Commander  in  chief  and  forty*three  Grentle* 
men  remained  prisoners,  and  **  the  Heralds,  Priests,  and  credible  per- 
sons "  reported  that  3113  slain  were  buried  in  fourteen  deep  trenches  on 
the  spot  t«  The  chief  honour  of  the  day  was  disputed  between  the  two 
French  Commanders,  and  the  King  decided  in  favour  of  the  Count  of 
Claremont.  The  victory,  as  may  be  supposed,  spread  universal  joy 
through  France,  and  it  was  celebrated  at  Paris  by  a  procession  which 
betokens  that  Education  was  much  encouraged  by  the  Citizens.  The 
Bishop  invited  **  all  the  children  as  well  male  as  female  that  were  at 
school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  eleven  years,  to  return  thanks  to  God  " 
at  N/)tre  D&me.  They  walked  two  and  two,  each  bearing  a  lighted 
waxen-taper,  attended  by  their  masters  and  tutors,  and  this  youthful 
band  consisted  of  between  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand  suppliants. 

^  Memoiret  iur  let  dermieret  atmSet  de  ia  vie  tU  JaoquM  CcBar  par  M.  Bonamy. 
MSm,  de  rjead.det  Im,  xx.  612.  The  place  of  Agnes  was  supplied  by  her  nieoe,  the 
wife  of  the  Seigneur  de  Villequier.  She  was  quite  as  handsome  as  her  sunL 
Jacques  dn  Clerc,  c  29. 

t  Monstrelet,  iz.  c.  18.  But  his  credibility  in  this  InsUnce  may  be  doubted,  for 
he  says  that  the  French  lost  but  «<  eight  men  at  most.*'  Hume  undervalues  this 
*<  Imttle  or  rather  skirmish.'*  Perhaps  it  is  as  much  over^rsted  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
who  nevertheless  cites  numerous  authorities,  zili.  602. 
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Mass  was  sung,  and  the  Bishop  preached  from  an  appropriate  text, 
'*  Out  of  the  mouths  of  very  Babes  and  Sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained 
strength,  because  of  Thine  enemies,  that  Thou  mightest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger  *•"  Monstrelet  concludes  his  account  of  this  deeply 
interesting  ceremonial  with  a  praise  which  will  be  echoed  from  the 
bosom  of  every  reader.  *^  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see,  and  did  great 
honour  to  the  Bishop  f*" 

The  succeeding  operations  in  Normandy  are  reduced  to  almost  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names.  Vire,  Bayeuz,  Avranches,  Bricquebec, 
Valognes  and  Saint  Sauveur  le  Vicomte  capitulated  in  succession ;  and 
among  the  calamities  of  War,  even  when  most  humanely  conducted, 
Monstrelet  has  presented  us  with  one  striking  instance  at  the  surrender 
of  Bayeux.  **  In  honour  of  Nobility,"  horses  were  supplied  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  gentle  Ladies  and  Damsels;  and  carts  "  for  the  most 
respectable  of  the  women  who  followed  their  husbands.  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight  this  to  see  from  three  to  four  hundred  women  (without  in- 
cluding children,  who  were  very  numerous)  some  carrying  their  infants 
in  cradles  on  their  heads,  others  swinging  them  round  their  necks, 
or  in  rolls  of  cloth  round  their  bodies,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  I."  When  the  King  presented  himself  before  Caen  22,000  men 
accompanied  his  march.  The  English  defended  themselves  bravely,  and 
not  till  the  walls  were  seamed  on  all  sides  with  practicable 
breaches,  and  burrowed  with  unnumbered  mines,  did  the  July  1. 
Duke  of  Somerset  listen  to  the  terms  proposed,  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  unmolested,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  England 
with  his  entire  garrison  and  their  property.  Cherbourg  was  the  last 
Town  exposed  to  attack,  and  among  other  means  employed  for  its 
reduction,  was  one  which  appears  to  have  excited  great  astonishment.  A 
battery  of  heavy  guns  was  constructed  on  the  shore,  so  much  below  high* 
water  mark,  that  at  every  return  of  tide  it  was  covered  by  the  Sea ;  but 
the  cannoneers  wrapping  their  artillery  in  greased  cloths, 
preserved  the  charges  dry,  and  recommenced  their  fire  as  Aug.  22. 
soon  as  the  waves  had  retreated.  The  fall  of  this  garrison 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Normandy,  in  the  short  period  of  a  year 
and  six  days.  The  War  had  been  conducted  with  great  comparative 
humanity,  and  is  free  from  the  many  sickening  massacres  of  prisoners, 
brave  men  who  had  fulfilled  their  duty,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  most 
painful  to  record.  The  Chronicler  assures  us  that  so  large  an  extent  of 
Country  had  never  before  been  conquered  in  so  little  time,  and  with  less 
shedding  of  blood  or  damage  done  to  the  inhabitants.  He  attributes 
this  rapid  success  in  part  to  the  very  favourable  epoch  at  which  the  ex* 

•  Psalm  Till.  2. 

f  To  the  honour  of  the  metropolif  of  England  a  similar  exhibition  occiirs  anmmlig 
\i  nder  the  dome  of  St.  Paul*!. 
I  Monstrelet,  ix.  c.  19. 
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pedidon  was  undertaken;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  ascribe  the  mildness  of  the  warriors  to  the  same  cause;  *']t  was  the 
year  of  a  general  pardon  of  sins  at  Rome,  called  the  Jubilee  Year*.'* 

From  Normandy  the  King  hastened  to  atUck  the  English  possessions 
in  the  South,  where  the  command  of  his  armies  was  intrusted  to 
Dunois.  The  turbulent  spirit  which  raged  in  England  had  shown  itself 
by  the  murder  of  Suflfolk,  by  the  arrest  of  Somerset,  by  the  insurrection 
of  Jack  Cade,  and  by  the  suspicious  conduct  of  Riohard  of  York  in  Ire- 
land. Succours  therefore  front  a  Country  so  distracted  were  hopeless,  and 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Guyenue  and  Oascony  was  even  yet  more 
quickly  triumphant  than  it  had  been  in  Normandy ;  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  were  distributed  in  the  si^es  of  four  towns  at  once,  and  Daz, 
Riens,  Fronsac,  and  Castillon  surrendered  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  Bordeaux,  upon  which  the  yoke  of  England  had  pressed  lightly, 
and  which  under  the  protection  of  its  Crovm  had  attained  high  commercial 
prosperity,  was  expected  to  be  obstinate  in  resistance,  but  the  wealthy 
Citizens  shrank  from  the  hazard  of  pillage,  and  consented  to  negodate 
for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Province.  Bayonne  was  more  firm  in  its 
allegiance ;  the  inhabitants  burned  their  suburbs,  and  prepared  for  reso- 
lute defence ;  but  their  fidelity  was  unavailing  and  exposed 
Aug.  18,  them  in  the  end  to  harder  measure  than  had  been  meted  to 
their  neighbours.  Their  walls  were  breached  within  twelve 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches ;  and  Dunois  was  induced  to 
remit  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  only  upon  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  payment  of  forty  thousand  crowns  by  the  resi- 
dents. 

In  the  conquest  of  Normandy  we  have  seen  that  Francis  t  Duke  of 
Bretany  deviated  from  the  neutrality  which  had  been  cultivated  by  his 
predecessors,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Charles ;  Oilles,  the 
younger  of  his  two  brothers,  was  devoted  to  that  of  England,  in  which 
Country  he  had  been  educated.  This  political  difference,  and  a  success- 
fiil  rivalship  for  a  rich  heiress  I  with  Arthur  de  Montauban  (an  odious 
Favourite  of  the  Duke)  exposed  Gilles  to  the  bitterest  enmity  at  Court; 
and  Charles  VII.,  justly  suspicious  of  any  one  who  avowed  preference  for 
the  English,  lent  assistance  to  a  stratagem  by  which  he  was  arrested. 
The  Duke,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  utterly  devoid  of  affection, 
and  enslaved  by  avarice  and  the  most  degrading  voluptuousness,  had 
long  wished  to  escape  the  applications  made  by  his  brother  for  an 
increase  of  his  far  too  scanty  apanage  §  ;  and  unmoved  by  justice,  by 
pity,  by  remorse,  or  by  solicitation,  he  hurried  on  a  Process  supported  by 
false  testimony,  designed  to  sentence  Gilles  to  capital  punishment.  But 
the  States  of  Bretany,  and  the  Constable  Richemont,  uncle  to  both 

*  Monitrelet,  iz.  c.  32.  '    f  Francis  I.  succeeded  hie  father  John  V.  In  1 442. 
I  Fran^oise  de  Dinani.heireM  of  that  House  and  also  of  that  of  Chateaubriand. 
$  Some  Baronies  producing  an  income  of  not  more  than  0000  lirreSf 
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Princes,  demurred  against  the  committal  of  an  act  so  cruel  and  so 
illegal ;  and  even  when  the  English  surprised  Foug^res,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  Province  were  strongly  roused  against  the  aggressors  and 
their  friends,  no  condemnation  of  Gilles  could  be  extorted  from  the  Tri« 
bunals.  He  was  transferred  therefore  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  in  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  forgotten ;  and  the  Duke  eluded  a  request  which 
Charles  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  address  for  his  release,  by  pretend- 
ing that  the  King  of  England  had  applied  for  the  same  purpose  at  the 
same  moment,  with  threats  to  which  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  con- 
cede. Olivier  de  Miel,  the  Gaoler  selected  for  the  prisoner,  undertook 
to  starve  him  to  death  in  the  Castle  of  Hardouinage,  but  the  grating  of 
the  captive's  dungeon  looked  into  the  ditch  of  the  fortress ;  and  through 
that  aperture,  a  poor  woman,  attracted  by  his  moanv,  supplied  him  by 
night  from  time  to  time  with  enough  coarse  bread  and  plain  water  to 
support  nature  through  a  struggle  of  many  weeks'  duration.  Poison  was 
next  ineffisctually  administered,  and  at  length,  when  a  more 
direct  attack  seemed  necessary,  OiUes  was  thrown  between  a.  d.  1450. 
mattresses  and  strangled  after  a  detention  of  three  years  and  April  26. 
ten  months.  His  murderers  proceeded  from  the  cell  in 
which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crime  to  a  hunting-match  which  they 
had  arranged  some  days  beforehand ;  and  on  their  return  they  received 
with  well  felled  surprise  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  their  prisoner 
by  apoplexy. 

The  Duke  was  engaged  with  the  army  besieging  Avranches,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  his  brother's  murder ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
instantly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  enormous  guilt.  On  the  route  to 
his  quarters  at  Mount  St.  Michel,  a  Cordelier  who  had  been  Confessor 
to  the  late  Prince*,  crossed  his  path  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  menacing 
tone  cited  him  in  the  name  of  Monseigneur  Gilles  to  appear  before  the 
Judgment  Seat  of  God  in  forty  days.  The  summons  haunted  the 
Duke's  imagination,  and  having  prepared  for  his  decease, 
and  adjusted  the  succession  in  favour  of  Pierre,  a  sur-  July  19. 
viving  brother,  he  expired  at  the  appointed  season. 

The  Tribunals  of  France  about  the  same  time  had  authorised  a  most 
flagrant  wrong.  On  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  Financier,  Xaincoings,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  unduly  obtained,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  with  so  much  cer- 
tainty as  on  that  which  disgraced  and  ruined  Jacques  Coeur.  To  that 
opulent  Banker,  whose  wealth  almost  realised  the  fabled  treasures  of 

*  M.  de  Sismondi  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  Confessor  to  OjUesby  the 
inteirention  of  the  same  poor  woman  who  saved  him  from  stanration,  adii.  534.  It 
must  ^be  confessed  that  both  events  are  tinctured  with  Bomance.  The  murderers 
were  executed  after  the  accession  of  Pierre ;  but  their  instigator  Arthur  de  Mon- 
tauban  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Celestln  at  Marcoussis,  was  ia  the  end  pre- 
ferred to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bordeaux. 
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Romance*,  &nd  who  riyalled  the  Florentiii^  Merdiant^Princei  in  extent 
of  comniercial  knowledge,  specidationa,  and  Bucoeae,  Charles  was  maiidj 
indebted  for  his  recent  triumphs,  as  the  capital  and  the  credit  of  hk 
Treasurer  at  Bourges  supplied  means  without  which  he  must  have  dis- 
continued his  warlike  operations.    The  spoil  of  Xaincoings  which  had 
been  distributed  among  the  Courtiers,  whetted  thdr  avidity  for  yet  more 
costly  pillage;  and  Antony  of  Chabannes,  Count  of  Dammartin,  who 
had  partaken  of  this  booty,  and  who  likewise  was  jealous  of  any  part- 
nership in  the  Royal  favour,  in  order  to  excite  prgudioe 
A.  D.  1451.  in  the  mind  of  Charles,  brought  a  jpreliminary  accusatira 
July  31.     against  Jacques  Cccur  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  du  SoieL 
The  charge  was  supported  by  the  grossest  perjury  f,  snd 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  imprisonment  of  the  accused,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  property.    Even  after  it  had  been  shown  that  so  far  from 
the  existence  of  enmity  between  the  chief  parties,  Agnes  h^d  always 
treated  Jacques  Coeur  with  marked  confidence,  and  had  appointed  him 
her  Executor,  his  release  by  no  means  ensued.  His  enemies  had  succeeded 
in  removing  him  from  personal  access  to  the  King,  and  Charles  seldom 
remembered  friends  who  were  not  in  immediate  communication  with 
him.    To  perplex  the  Books  of  a  public  accomptant  is  not  a  task  of  much 
difficulty ;  and  to  the  charge  of  default  next  preferred  was  added  another 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  East  rendered  particul«rly  hateful. 
Jacques  Coeur,  it  was  said,  had  supplied  the  Infidels  with  arms,  and 
had  sent  back  a  Christian  Slave  who  had  escaped  from  captivity.     The 
examinations,  during  which  he  was  frequently  menaced  with  the  Ques- 
tion,  were  protracted  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  Uie  pri- 
^soner  was  declared  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  the  King's 
especial  favour  remitted  capital  punishment.      Inability  to  hold  any 
public  office,  condemnation  to  an  amende  honarabley  the  surrender  of 
all  his  movables,  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  400,000  crowns,  imprison- 
ment till  that  most  ruinous  mulct  was  discharged,  and  perpetual  banish- 
ment on  release,  was  the  final  sentence.     After  four  years'  confinement 
at  Beaucaire,  Jacques  Coeur  was  delivered  by  one  of  his  factors,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  niece  in  marriage,  and  found  an  asylum  at 
A.  D.  1453.  Rome.     He  was  employed  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.  in  an 
May  29.     expedition  against  the  Turks,  and  he  died  while  holding 
military  command  in  the  Island  of  Chio  {• 
In  the  retirement,  to  which  his  perception  of  the  ascendency  of  Cha- 

*  The  legendary  report  of  the  time  affirmed  that  Itaimond  LuUy  had  communi- 
cated the  secret  of  the  Philoiopher*s  Stone  to  Jacques  Cceur,  to  whom,  while  be 
was  yet  but  a  youth,  the  Sage  had  taken  a  fancy. 

f  Jeanne  de  Vendome,  by  marriage  La  Demoiselle  de  Martaing,  was  the  chief 
witness.  She  was  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury  (caiomnvt)  and  sentenced  to  an 
amende  honorab/e,  and  not  to  come  within  ten  leaipies  of  the  residence  of  the  Coart. 


I  M  Bonamy,  in  pa{K>r!(  l>erure  idhided  to  in  the  Mem.  de  fAcad,  det  Imm,, 
has  cleared  the  history  of  Jacques  Coeur  of  much  falsehood. 
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iNomes  and  his  own  consequent  danger  probably  contributed,  the  Dau- 
phin iuTolved  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  Politics  by  friendship 
with  Francesco  Sforza,  a  brave  Condottiere,  who  had  acquired  the  Ducal 
authority  at  Milan  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  Filippo,  last  of  the 
Yiaconti.  The  jealousy  of  Charles  was  excited  by  this  connexion,  but 
he  wisely  abstained  from  entanglement  in  the  complicated  interests  of 
Lombardy.  When  Louis,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mar- 
garet of  Scotland,  demanded  the  hand  of  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  the  King 
f)f  France  became  alarmed  at  the  independence  which  must  accrue  to  so 
iactioos  a  son  from  the  rich  portion  which  he  was  about  to  obtain.  The 
firide  was  in  only  her  sixth  year,  but  she  was  dowered  by  her  father 
with  200,000  crowns.  Charles  peremptorily  forbade  the  marriage,  but 
the  Herald,  who  arrived  at  Chamb<Sry  four-and-twenty  hours  before  its 
celebration,  was  denied  audience  till  after  the  nuptial  benediction  had 
been  given ;  and  not  till  then  did  Louis  open  the  prohibitory  dispatch, 
with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  already  well  acquainted. 
The  King,  irritated  by  his  disappointment,  found  a  pretext  a.  d.  1452. 
£ov  declaring  War  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  but  the  Papal 
Court  interfered,  prevented  hostilities,  and  even  mediated  a  still  further 
alliance  by  the  marriage  of  Amadous  Prince  of  PitSmont*  with  Yolande, 
a  daughter  of  Charles. 

The  King  of  France  the  more  readily  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  project  of  vengeance  on  account  of  an  unexpected  revolt  in  the 
newly-conquered  Province  of  Guyennet-   In  defiance  of  the  capitulation 
of  Bordeaux,  he  had  proceeded  to  violate  many  of  the  ancient  privileges 
claimed  by  that  City,  and  to  oppress  it  heavily  with  the  arbitrary  taxation 
by  which  he  supported  his  standing  army.    .The  English  were  not 
wanting  in  readiness  to  foment  the  disaffection  thus  excited ;  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  were  in  ascendency  for  the  moment, 
and,  under  their  authority,  the  veteran  Talbot,  although  stooping  under 
the  weight  of  more  than  eighty  winters,  headed  an  expe- 
dition of  8000  men,  was  admitted  within  their  walls  by  the    Oct.  23. 
Bourgeois,  and  surprised  and  captured  the  astonished  garri- 
son |.    Before  the  close  of  Winter,  all  the  neighbouring  districts  had 
been  reconquered  by  him,  and  the  following  Midsummer  passed  with- 
out  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  invaders.   But  the  death 
of  Talbot  and  of  his  son  Lord  Lisle  §,  both  of  whom  were   a.  d.  1453* 
killed  in  a  bloody  action  fought  under  the  walls  of  Cas-     July  17. 
tillon,  terminated  the  hopes  of  the  Gascon  insurgents  |. 

*  Afterwards  Duke  of  Savoy  as  Amadent  IX. 

f  The  cantea  of  this  second  rebellion  in  Guyenne  are  well  explained  from  ooa« 
temporary  writers  by  Mr.  Hallam*  MidtUe  J^et,  i.  84,  4u>. 

}  MoDstrelet,  ix.  c.  88. 

f  John  Viscoont  L'Isle  (a  title  belonging  to  his  mother's  family)  was  a  son  of 
Talbot  by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp  Earl  of 
Warwick.  ||  Monstrelet,  iz.  c  64. 
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Their  fbrtresMB  were  speedUy  subdued,  and  Charles  unsparingly  pun- 

iahed  with  death  all  the  Gommandeis  who  fell  into  his  power.   Bordeaux 

owed  the  gentler  terms  which  it  obtained  to  the  approach  of  Autumn 

and  Uie  consequent  sickness  which  manifested  itself  in  the  Royal  camp ; 

but  eyen  that  gentleness  exacted  the  payment  of  100,000  crowns,  die 

renunciation  of  all  the  boasted  immunities  of  the  City,  and  the  surrender 

of  twenty  of  its  most  actiye  defenders,  who  were  sentenced  to  exile  and 

confiscation  of  property*.  '  The  English,  aft^  the  aban* 

Oct.  10.    donment  of  their  prisoners  and  of  all  monied  claims  upon 

France,  were  permitted  to  re^embark;  and  Charles,  having 

distributed  his  troops  so  as  to  prevent  .all  hazard  of  another  revolt, 

returned  to  pass  the  Winter  at  Tours.  [ 

Calais  and  its  petty  dependencies  were  now  the  sole  posaessions  re* 
maining  to  the  English  in  France ;  but  Charles  could  not  approach  them 
without  crossing  the  neutral  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  if,  more« 
over,  those  towns  should  be  conquered,  the  King  had  engaged,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Arras,  to  cede  them  in  Fief  to  Philip,  a  Master  more  likely  to 
injure  him  than  the  [one  whom  they  now  obeyed.  He  remained  there* 
fore  motionless,  a  quiet,  but  by  no  means  a  disinterested,  spectator  of  a 
contest  between  the  Feudatory  whom  he  most  dreaded  and 
A.  n.  1 454.  the  Citizens  of  Ghent.   After  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 

Feb.  9.  an  event  which  filled  all  Christendom  with  dismay,  Philip 
solemnly  announced  his  intention  of  undertaking  a  Crusade 
for  its  recovery.  At  a  Banquet,  which  cost  him  every  remaining  Ducat 
in  his  Treasury »  he  vowed  **  before  Qod,  the  glorious  Virgin,  the  Ladies 
and  the  Pheasant,'*  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  sealed  packet  which 
Golden  Fleece  King  at  Arms  presented,  while  be  served  on  table  the 
Bird  appealed  to  in  the  Oath,  with  a  costly  garniture  of  jewels.  Each 
of  the  noble  guests  present  bound  himself  by  a  similar  pledge,  and  thus 
became'engaged  to  combat  the  Turkish  conqueror.  The  project,  how- 
ever, was  soon  forgotten,  or  only  so  far  remembered  as  it  afforded  a  pre- 
text, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  presently,  for  inter- 
ference in  a  quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  Dauphin. 

When  Charles  pardoned  the  Count  of  Armagnac  and  restored  his 
Fiefs,  he  judged  rightly  that  intimidation  would  prevent  any  renewal  of 
disobedience ;  but  the  Count's  son  and  successor,  John  V.,  bade  open 
defiance  to  all  Codes,  whether  Moral  or  Political.  A  detestable  incest 
with  one  of  his  sisters  was  unblushingly  avowed  by  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained, although  by  fraudulent  means,  a  Papal  Bull  authorising  his  most 
unnatural  marriage  with  her.  His  offence  against  Charles  YII.  was, 
however,  altogether  of  a  Civil  nature;  the  appropriation  of  the  Patronage 

*  One  of  the  noble  Ganconii  excepted  from  amnesty  ivas  the  Souldich  d'Estrades. 
The  title  Sou/dicht  peculiar  to  the  Bordelais,  vas  retained  by  only  d'Sstnides  and 
another  iiative,  the  Souldich  de  la  Trau.  It  is  explained  by  Ducaiige,  ad  v.  iS^- 
c/i'ctM,  to  ivhich  it  is  synonymous.         -  •  ' 
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of  an  Archbisboprio  which  the  King  destined  for  another  Candidate. 
ChabanneB,  the  Count  of  Dammartin,  who  at  that  time 
engroBsed  the  Royal  ear,  easily  persuaded  his  Master  to  a.d.  1465. 
underlake  the  chastisement  of  Amagnac,  who,  on  the  ap-    May  — • 
pearance  of  the  French  army,  fled  together  with  his  sister- 
wife  to  the  Aragonese  dominions. 

His  Process  before  the  Parliament  did'  not  take  place  till  1457,  when 
he  demanded  a  safe-conduct  and  a  Trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
as  a  descendant  of  the  Blood  Royal.  Charles  granted  the  first  request, 
but  denied  the  second,  because  Armagnac  did  not  hold  any  Fief  or  Peer- 
age.  In  spite  of  his  safe-conduct  he  was  imprisoned  in  1459,  and  ob- 
tained release  only  upon  an  agreement  that  he  would  never  absent  him- 
self more  than  ten  leagues  from  Paris.  That  i^eement,  however,  he 
considered  to  be'  annulled  by  the  previous  violation  of  his  safe^conduct, 
and  he  made  an  adventuxDus  escape  to  Brussels,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
protection  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Disappointed  in  that  ezpecta-* 
tton,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  sought  and  obtained  asylum  from 
Pins  II.,  the  learned  ^neas  Sylvius. 

The  fears  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  were  keenly  excited  by  this  expe- 
dition against  Armagnac ;  he  perceived  that  no  rank,  however  lofty,  fur- 
nished hope  of  immunity  for  those  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court  $  he  was  especially  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Dammartin,  whom 
he  suspected,  perhaps  not  without  probability,  of  a  design  to  secure  his 
person ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  entanglement  in  such  custody  would 
only  be  a  prelude  to  death.    His  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  but  ten 
years  old,  he  himself  counted  three«>and-thirty ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  a  minority  offered  a  far  more  grateful  prospect  to  an  aspiring 
Minister  than  the  succession  of  an  adult  and  an  avowedly  hostile  Prince; 
an  alternative  which  the  declining  state  of  the  King's  health  might,  at 
any  moment,  present  to  Dammartin.    Every  summons  therefore  which 
Louis  received  to  attend  his  father's  Councils  was  sedulously  evaded ; 
and  his  anxiety  was  increased  to  terror  when  the  troops, 
which  had  overrun  the  Fiefs  of  Armagnac,  were  ordered  to  a.  d.  1456. 
advance  upon  Dauphin^.   Nor  was  the  di^ace  and  seizure 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time,  at  all 
calculated  to  diminish  his  inquietude.    That  illustrious  Noble,  one  of 
the  first  Princes  of  the  Blood,  was  justly  discontented  by  his  exclusion 
from  the  Royal  confidence ;  and  having  unadvisedly  provoked  the  Fa- 
vourite, whose  power  no  doubt  he  wished  to  overthrow,  he 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  a  treasonable  intrigue  with    May  27. 
the  English  Cabinet.    Louis,  beyond  measure  dismayed  at 
this  unusual  exercise  of  authority,  foresaw  the  approach  of  niin  to  hinl- 
self  if  he  continued  to  abide  in  France.     His  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  possessed  neither  energy,  nor  indeed  power^  to  aflbrd  him  safety. 
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but  in  tlie  Court  of  Buigundy«  and  under  the  protection  of  Duke  PIiiKp» 
he  anticipated  a  sure  aaylum.  A  hunting-party  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhtoe  presented  opportunity  for  escape,  and,  followed  by  a  suite  of 

not  more  than  six  attendants,  after  traversing  forty  leagues 
Aug.  31.    on  horseback  with  the  utmost  speed,  he  reached  Saint 

Claude'*. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Burgundian  territories,  Louis  wrote  to  his  ftther 
informing  him  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  projected  Crusade  as  Gonfa- 
loniere  of  the  Church.  The  Duke,  adopting  this  pretext,  invited  him  to 
Brussels,  received  him  there  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  assigned 
three  thousand  francs  monthly  for  the  expenditure  of  his  househoUU 
and  presented  him  with  the  pleasant  Castle  of  Geneppe  on  the  Dyle,  for 

which  he  had  expressed  a  wish.     Meantime,  the  Royal 
A.  D.  1457.  army,  headed  by  Dammartin,  occupied  the  whole  of  Dan- 
April  8.      phint^  which  Charles  re-united  to  the  Crown,  confiscating  to 

his  own  use  the  entire  revenues  of  his  fugitive  son  f* 
The  Court  of  Burgundy  was  a  prey  to  disunion  resembling  that  which 
prevailed  in  France;  and  Philip  was  scarcely  less  exasperated  against 
his  son  the  Count  of  Charolois,  than  was  Charles  against  the  Dauphin 
Jjouis.  The  causes  of  quarrel  also  were  similar;  the  strong  dislike  felt 
by  the  Count  to  the  Sire  de  Croye,  the  Minister  who  swayed  his  father. 
In  all  essentials  of  character  the  young  Princes  were  wholly  unlike  each 
other.  Louis  was  cautious,  easily  alarmed,  and  practised  in  dissimu- 
lation ;  Charles  of  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  solely  on  impulse^ 
was  inflamed  by  a  blind  and  brutal  courage,  and  gave  unlicensed  rein  to 
passions  of  more  than  ordinary  violence.  On  one  occasion  he  provoked 
the  Duke  to  unsheathe  his  dagger,  and  an  unnatural  struggle  might  have 
ensued  if  the  Duchess  had  not  seasonably  thrown  herself  between  her 
son  and  her  husband. 

The  King  of  France  had  relapsed  into  the  indolence  which  he  loved ; 
and  the  efforts  of  Chabannes  to  provoke  him  to  War  with  Bui^gundy 
were  unavailing,  notwithstanding  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
secret  agency  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pdl,  a  vassal  of  both  Crowns,  who  was 
disgusted  with  Philip.  Another  cause  for  hostility  seemed  to  arise  when 
an  intimate  connexion  was  meditated  with  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  That  Prince  demanded  the  hand  of  Madeleine,  one  of 
Charles's  daughters;  and,  as  grandson  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he 
pretended  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  a  rich  territory  which  Buiguudy 
was  by  no  means  willing  to  cede.  The  Embassy  which  he  despatched 
to  claim  his  Bride  astonished  the  French  by  its  Barbaric  pomp;  and  the 
treasure  conveyed  by  the  numerous  carriages  which  accompanied  it  was 
guarded  at  night  by  slaves,  chained  like  watch-dogs  to  the  axle-trees, 

•  la  Frsuche  Comt^.  f  Monttrelet,  he  e.  67, 
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and  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  in  tlie  open  air  during  an  intensely 
severe  Winter*.     The  nuptials  were  interrupted  by  the 
sodden  death  of  the  wooer,  and  the  claims  upon  Luxem-    Nov.  23. 
burg  became  extinguished  by  his  want  of  posterity. 

The  Ducal  Grown  of  Bretany  had  passed  some  little  time  earlier  to 
the  Constable,  Arthur  Count  of  Richemont,  who  exerted 
himself  to  bring  the  assassins  of  Gilles  to  justice,  and  who    Sept.  22. 
retained  his  office  of  Constable  of  France  even  after  it  had 
been  intimated  to  him  that  the  appointment  was  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  independence  of  sovereignty ;  replying,  that  he  would  bestow 
honour  in  his  old  age  upon  that  dignity  which  had  given  him  honour  in 
his  youth.    The  animosity  which  he  had  always  entertained 
against  England  endured  to  his  latest  moment ;  and  pro-  a.  d.  1456. 
bably  at  his  suggestion  and  with  his  co-operation  some    Aug.  24. 
predatory  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel.   The  town  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  was  burned ;  as    Aug.  28. 
was  also  Sandwich,  which  4000  marauders  occupied  during 
the  interval  between  two  tides  f. 

England,  however,  was  far  too  deeply  occupied  by  Civil  struggles  to 
attempt  retaliatian;  and  these  iusults  and  sufferings  were  left  un- 
avenged. Meanwhile  the  Process  instituted  against  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on  was  advanced,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bretany  and  of  Burgundy 
received  summonses  to  attend  the  Court  of  Peers  to  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted. The  former  denied  that  his  Fief  had  ever  formed  any  part  of 
France,  and  when  he  eventually  repaired  to  Montargis,  it  was  not  as  the 
Judge  but  as  the  Advocate  of  his  nephew.  The  latter  who,  with  proud 
humility,  affected  a  double  claim  on  Peerage,  both  for  Burgundy  and 
for  Flanders,  but  who  well  knew  how  greatly  be  must  be  endangered  by 
the  enmity  of  Charles  if  he  trusted  himself  in  his  power,  replied  that 
the  Treaty  of  Arras  had  released  him  from  all  personal  service ;  never- 
theless, that  he  would  obey  the  King's  command,  and  would  attend  with 
a  suite  befitting  his  rank.  When  Charles  learned  that  the  arri^re  ban 
of  thQ  Netherlands  had  been  convoked,  that  the  Flemish  Cities  were 

*  Ii$  avoifntffent  etiabih  a  coucher  detitit  leurt  eharioh,  enchmnex  de  gronn  chQinet^ 
queiyvej^deur  ft/fUfeii,  qm  ettoU  bien  nouvelie  ckoMe,  et  etioient/ermex  a  ttrrttre  ei  A 
^f  que  tun  dt%  Qouvemewt  emportoii  am  toir  qt$and  ii  8* en  oiMi  eottcker,  Mon« 
Btrelet  (I595)|  torn.  iii.  p.  70.  The  aroUusadort  train  consisted  of  700  horses  and 
26  waffgons.  M.  de  Sismondi,  torn.  zIt.  p.  11. 

f  The  French  disembarked  about  1800  men  at  two  In  the  morning,  at  a  spot  two 
leagues  distant  from  Sandwich,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  28.  They  marched  over  ver)-  bad 
roads,  and  stormed  a  bulwark  in  fresh  repair,  with  wet  ditches  and  full  of  archers* 
Here  they  were  joined  by  a  second  division,  and  the  English  retreated  partly  into 
the  town,  partly  into  some  vessels  in  the  port.  The  latter  were  abandoned  on  a 
threat  of  burning.  After  six  hours'  hard  6gliting  the  French  gained  the  town  ; 
bnt  the  English  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  ;  the  weather  was  stormy,  the  con- 
querors were  fatigued,  and  many  of  them  were  overpowered  by  wine,  which  they 
had  drunk  profusely ;  so  that  in  the  afternoon,  having  set  fire  to  the  town,  they 
withdrew  to  their  ships,  which  lay  in  the  roadsted  till  the  following  Wednesday. 
Monit,  iz.  69»    9ee  also  a  State  Paper  in  Kymer,  iv.  483* 
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gathering  their  Aichen  and  Croii-bownien,  and  that  a  Park  of  artil* 
leiy  was  in  readiness  to  accompany  their  march,  he  signified  through 
Golden  Fleece»  that  so  numerous  a  retinue  might  perhaps  oocasion  in- 
convenience, and  that  he  was  therefore  willing  to  dispenso  with  hia 
Master's  company*. 

The  Trial  proceeded,  and  the  meetinp  of  the  Parliament  were  held 
at  Venddme.  According  to  the  established  custom  of  the  times  Ae 
questions  under  discussion  related  far  less  to  Law  than  to  Theology,  and 
were  ornamented  with  apt  quotations  from  the  Scriptures.t 
A.  D.  1458.  After  two  months'  deliberation,  the  Duke  of  Alen^n  was 
Oct  10,  pronounced  guilty  of  Treason,  and  sentenced  to  confiscation 
and  death.  At  the  prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Bretany,  Chaiks 
respited  the  capital  punishment  during  pleasure;  and  the  Prince,  who 
had  defended  himself  chiefly  on  the  plea  of  concert  with  the  Dauphin 
(a  plea  the  examination  of  which  was  avoided  by  the  Court),  was  trans* 
ferred  to  rigorous  confinement  at  Aigues  Mortest*  Previously  to  this 
interference  in  behalf  of  Alenfon,  Arthur  III.  performed  homage  for  his 
Fief,  with  a  protest  against  the  demand  of  the  Chancellor  of  France, 
that  the  service  should  be  deemed  Liege  Homage  $,  and  maintaining 
that  he  paid  it  only  in  such  manner  as  it  had  be«i  ofimd  by  his  pre- 
decessors. He  closed  his  brief  reign  two  months  afterwards, 
Dec.  26.  in  his  siity-seventh  year,  leaving  a  reputation  in  which 
austerity  was  the  predominating  quality  ||. 
The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Arras  were  exposed  to  a  cruel  per- 
secution in  the  course  of  the  year  1456,  from  which  both  private  en* 
mity  aud  avarice  derived  gratification.  A  charge  of  Vaudoisie  (as  the 
offence  was  oalled  from  an  obscure  remembrance  of  the  Valdensian 
Heresy),  or  of  attendance  upon  nocturnal  meetings  of  Sorceren,  was 
preferred  against  certain  individuals ;  and  as  the  credulous  judges  list' 
ened  with  eagerness  to  the  narrative  of  those  insane  and  abominable 
acts  with  which  the  8abbath  of  the  Witches  is  reputed  to  be  accom- 
panied, denouncers  became  abundant  in  order  to  partake  of  the  harvest 
of  confiscation.  Lofty  rank  afforded  the  most  profitable  quarry;  and 
Prelates,  Nobles,  and  Governors  of  districts  were  named  as  engaged  in 
this  unholy  brotherhood.  The  fear  of  death  or  the  agony  of  the  rack  in 
many  instances  eztorted  confession.    Some  of  the  most  wealthy  inha« 

♦  Monstrelet,  x.  1.  f  Id.  {hid, 

X  Monstrelet,  x.  2.  It  was  requisite  that  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ahoold 
he  without  reproach ;  and  at  the  grand  anniversary  of  that  Onler,  on  May  ],  after 
the  condemnation  of  Alentjon,  the  Duke  of  Burgnndv  on  ohsenring  the  proxy 
of  the  absent  Prince,  said  uublicly,  and  used  similar  Janguage  daring  the  three 
days  of  the  Feast,  that  he  held  him  to  be  a  Nobleman  of  untarnished  honour, 
whom  the  King  of  France  had  condemned  and  wrongfhlly  dismissed  throuf^  the 
envy  and  wicked  insinuations  of  others.    Id.  ibid.  10. 

(  JJege  Homage  implied  an  obligation  of  service  to  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction 
to  fUmple  Homage,  which  was  a  mere  symbol  of  Feudal  obedience.  Mr.  HaUam, 
Middie  Jge9,  4to. !.  07. 

II  He  was  succeeded  bya  nephew,  Fhmds  ILj  Count  d'fitampes. 
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bitonte  fled  the  Oountry.;  a  few  ettablisbed  tbeir  innocence;  nor  did 
the  fervour  subside  till  enough  persons  of  worth  had  been  destroyed  and 
disgraced,  ^  to  put  the  souls"  (of  the  perjured  witnesses)  **  in  imminent 
danger  at  the  last  day*." 

The  hostile  feelings  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  continued  to  increase ;  but  they  eTsporated  in  angry  corre« 
apondeaee  or  in  undignified  herangues  to  Ambassadors.  The  Dauphin 
professed  unbounded  rererence  for  his  Father's  authority^  and  general 
Bubmission  to  his  will;  but  he  firmly  declined  every  invitation,  nay 
every  order  for  his  return  to  France.  The  jealousy  between  the  two 
Courts  might  have  been  heightened  into  absolute  war,  if  the  renewed 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  Throne  of  Naples  had  not 
altogether  diverted  the  thoughts  of  Charles  to  Italy.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  we  should  pursue  the  straggle  maintained  in  that  Country  by  the 
titular  King  Ren^  and  his  son  John  Duke  of  Calabria  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ;  a  contest  of  which  Charles  hoped  to  partake  the  advantages 
without  exposure  to  its  perils  or  expenses.  For  a  while  the 
French  influence  again  became  dominant  in  Genoa,  and  the  a.  d.  1459. 
Doge  Fregoeo  was  content  to  delegate  his  power  to  a 
Governor  appointed  by  Charles.  The  submission  of  the  Republic  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  The  King  of  France  pressed  the  Genoese 
to  assist  his  niece  Margaret  of  England  with  a  fleet,  but  the  extent  of 
their  commercial  establishments  in  Ijondon  rendered  the  proposed  in- 
terference most  indiscreet,  and  it  was  at  once  declined.  In  the  dis- 
content which  ensued,  the  French  Governor  behaved  with  haughtiness, 
and  attempted  to  raise  some  unauthorized  levied  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  lower  Orders.  He  was  expelled  from  a.  d.  1461. 
the  city  after  a  popular  insurrection,  notwithstanding  sup-  March — . 
port  afibrded  him  by  the  Nobles;  and  in  an  attempt 
made  ibr  its  recovery,  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  which 
the  Genoese  Historians  estimate  at  scarcely  fewer  than  July  — . 
3000  men. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Charles  inherited  a  taint  of  mental 
disease  firom  his  Father.  That  he  laboured  under  insanity  is  not  in- 
deed directly  affirmed,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Monstrelet  from  which 
we  think  it  may  not  unfairly  be  inferred.  While  the  Chronicler  is  re- 
lating the  death  of  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  he  adds  that  it  was  concealed 
six  days  from  the  Kingi  '*  lest  it  might  increase  his  disorder ^^^  and 
that  it  was  thought  requisite  to  break  it  to  him  very  gentlyf.    Not  long 

*  Monstrelet,  x.  6.  In  the  followiDg  chapter  is  an  account  of  a  Witch  buried 
alire  about  the  same  time  for  having  poisoned  a  farmer,  his  wife,  and  one  nf  three 
tons,  near  Soissons.  The  charm  which  she  employed  was  a  decoction  made  from  a 
Toad  baptised  bv  ^e  natne  of  John,  and  afterwards  fed  upon  consecrated  wafers. 
When  the  hell-broth  thus  brewed  was  thrown  under  the  peasant's  dinnei^table, 
all  who  were  at  the  board  ^<  felt  themselves  suddenly  taken  with  qualms,  as  if  they 
had  eaten  something  nauseous,'*  and  died  within  a  few  days. 

t  Monstrelet,  is.  72, 
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afterwards,  he  was  considered  sick  beyond  recoTery,  and  ahhougli  bis 
life  was  preserved  for  the  moment,  he  appears  to  have  lingered  daring 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  miserable  days  in  a  state  of  perpetually  in- 
creasing jealousy  and  irritation.  The  Dauphin,  no  doubt,  had  given 
him  ample  cause  for  disgust  and  suspicion,  and  it  little  surprisea  us  to 
be  told  that  Charles  entertained  a  strong  wish  to  ^sinherit  him,  which 
was  checked  only  by  the  sage  admonition  of  Pius  11. ,  that  he  knew  not 
to  what  extent  such  an  act  might  scatter  the  germs  of  Civil  War*  But 
from  his  youngest  son  Charles  he  had  ever  received  tokens  of  the  most 
dutiful  ailection ;  and  deeply  indeed  must  the  monomania  of  fear  have 
imbued  the  spirit  of  the  wretched  father  when  he  believed  that  this 
favourite  child  had  lent  himself  in  conjunction  with  his  medical  attend- 
ants to  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Dauphin.  From  a  conviction  that 
he  should  be  poisoned  if  he  consented  to  receive  food  at  their  hands,  he 
obstinately  declined  all  sustenance ;  and  when,  after  seven  days  of  this 
suicidal  abstinence,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  nourishment  down 

his  throat,  an  abscess  had  formed,  the  power  of  degluti- 
July  22.    tion  waa  lost,  and  he  sank  from  exhaustion  in  the  Rfly- 

eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Melun-sur-Yevre,  in  Berri*. 
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From  A.  D.  1461  to  a.  d.  1475. 
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•  Monstrelet,  z.  0« 
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of  Louit^Piuuahmaiit  of  the  Duka  of  Alenqon,  and  of  the  Cottnt  of  Annagnfto— 
St.  P^rs  destruction  negotiated — Postponed—^His  Interview  with  Louis — ^The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  raises  the  Siege  of  Neuss — ^Edward  IV.  invades  France — ^Want 
of  cooperation — Louis  negotiates  by  a  false  Herald — Peace  Large  disbursements 
of  France— The  English  soldiery  feasted  at  Amieds— Interview  between  the 
Kings  at  Pequlgny — The  Duke  of  Bnrgandy  consents  to  Peace,  end  bargains  for 
the  surrender  of  St.  Pol— Ezecntion  of  St.  Pdl. 

liOtJis  XL  scarcely  dissembled  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  announcement 
of  his  accession.  For  twelve  years  he  had  been  estranged 
from  the  parent  whose  demise  had  now  placed  the  Crown  a.d.  1461. 
iil>on  his  brows,  and,  even  if  he  had  been  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, intense  selfishness  was  the  ruling  passion  which  absorbed 
6very  other  feeling  of  his  nature.  The  despatch  which  conveyed  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  extremity,  at  the  same  time  convinced  him  that  the 
Faction  which  hitherto  had  opposed  his  own  interests  was  already  dissi- 
pated by  the  approaching  revolution ;  that  each  member  of  it  anxiously 
sought  to  make  his  peace ;  and  that  the  Body  conjointly  had  determined 
upon  the  abandonment  of  Chabannes  as  the  sacrifice  most  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate. Thus  freed  from  all  dread  of  opposition,  it  was  by  no  means 
his  policy  that  he  should  appear  to  mount  the  Throne  of  France  as  a 
conqueror  by  the  power  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  Philip  therefore  as- 
sured him  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  ready  to  accompany 
his  progress,  Louis  earnestly  requested  that  he  would  bring  to  the  Coro- 
nation not  more  than  his  usual  suite,  and  such  great  Lords  of  his  Court 
as  might  increase  the  splendour  of  the  solemnity  by  their  presence. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  (confined  perhaps  to  its 
worst  and  weakest  parts)  had  taught  him  how  cheaply 
debts  may  sometimes  be  defrayed,  if  the  repayment  be  Aug.  18. 
adapted  to  the  particular  humour  of  the  creditor ;  and  oo 
the  day  of  his  Coronation,  when  attired  in  the  Royal  habits  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Twelve  Peers  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheiras,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, demanded  from  his  hand  the  accolade  of  Chivalry.  The 
compliment  was  equally  gratifying  and  unexpected  ;  for  all  the  Sons  of 
a  King  of  France  are  reputed  to  be  Knights  from  the  moment  of  their 
Baptism.  Philip  perfotmed  the  office,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  tastes,  first  to  Louis  himself,  and  afterwards  to  others 
who  made  similar  requests  **  until  he  was  weary  ;*'  he  then*  iolicited 
and  obtained  amnesty  and  assurance  of  retention  in  their  posts  for  all 
the  late  King's  Officers ;  paid  homage  with  a  right  good  will  for  the 
Fiefs  which  he  held  under  the  Crown  of  France,  and  promised  obedience 
and  service  for  all  others  even  which  he  did  not  so  hold  *. 

*  Monstrelet,  z.  12.    Seven  persons  were  excepted  from  the  amnesty ;  *<  but  I 
know  not,'*  says  Motistrelet,  **  who  they  were.'* 
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On  the  pablie  entry  to  Paris  whieh  oecurred  yerj  floon  alter  the 
Coronation,  much  pomp  was  exhibited  by  the  Court,  and 
Aug.  30.  the  usual  pageants  were  displayed  by  the  Burgesses.  The 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  have  been  mare 
gratifying  to  himself  than  to  the  King,  who  soon  manifestod  that,  how- 
ever hmsh  he  might  have  been  in  promises  of  foigiveness  to  his  enemies, 
he  regarded  friendship  to  the  past  Government  as  implying  enmity  to 
the  present*.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  and  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
received  not  only  pardon,  but  re-instatement  in  favour.  A  new  Chan* 
cellor,  a  new  Maop^chal  of  France,  and  a  new  Provost  of  P&iris  were 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  Officers  who  held  those  important  Posts  under 
Charles  VII.  Pierre  de  Brez£  was  stripped  of  all  his  charges,  and  legal 
Processes  were  commenced  against  Dammartin  and  some  inferior  Mem- 
bers of  the  late  Cabinet. 

These  changes  were  indifferent  to  the  People  at  large.  But  they  had 
loudly  testified  gratitude  for  assurances  that  they  were  to  be  relieved 
from  many  oppresBive  imposts;  and  their  discontent  therefore  was 
proportionate  on  finding  that  their  burdens  on  the  contrary  were  aggra- 
vated. It  required  but  a  very  short  experience  of  sovereignty  to  con- 
vince Louis  that  money  was  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  support 
of  power ;  and  for  its  attainment  he  evinced  himself  to  be  not  less 
unscrupulous  in  breaking  his  engagements  than  he  had  been  facile 
in  contracting  them.  His  personal  expenses  were  indeed  few,  and  his 
habits  were  niggardly  and  parsimonious.  He  was  very  careless  in  his 
dress,  and  was  generally  clothed  meanly  in  second-priced  cloth  and 
fustian  pourpoints,  much  unbecoming  a  person  of  his  rank;  and  his  cap, 
always  distinguished  from  others  by  its  shabbiness,  was  ornamented 
with  a  leaden  imi^  of  some  Saint  stuck  in  the  band,  instead  of  the 
jewel  or  rich  brooch  which  usually  betokened  a  person  of  rank  t*  The 
sole  extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty  displayed  itself  in  €eld-sport8 
of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond ; — ^'  To  huntsmen  and  to  falconers 
he  was  liberal  enough,  but  to  none  others ;" — and  the  jealous  care  with 
which  he  enacted  game-laws  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  nets  and 
engines  whether  of  Noble  or  Peasant,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal 
residences,  so  as  to  confine  the  diversions  of  the  Chase  almost  entirely  to 
himself,  materially  contributed  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  During 
the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  insurrections  which  broke  out  at  Rheims, 
at  Angers,  at  Alen^on  and  elsewhere,  were  not  suppressed  without  most 
numerous  executbns.  In  the  first-named  town  the  Royal  authority  did 
not  prevail  till  a  large  armed  force  had  entered  by  two  or  three  at 
a  time  in  the  disguise  of  labourers,  and  full  one  hundred  persons  were 

*  Monstrelety  z*  13. 

t  Monstrelet,  x.  22.    Commines,  36.' 

*'  A  perjured  Prince  a  leaden  Saint  revere.' 

Pope.    Aforai  Ettayf,    Ess.  I.  89, 
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thfin  ddiYered  to  the  headsmsn  *•  One  of  hie  earliest  measures  also  was 
the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  desire  to  strengthen  himself 
by  foreign  aUianoea  during  these  internal  discontents,  the  eagerness  of 
Pius  II.,  a  superstitious  deference  for  external  Religion  excited  by  fear 
of  Dinne  punishment,  fear  which  always  harassed  Louis  without  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  atrocity ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  an  obstinate 
determination  to  reverse  his  father's  Decrees,  induced  him  to  inform 
the  Pope  that  he  restored  the  Holy  See  to  its  ancient  prerogatives. 
The  value  of  those  prerogatives  may  be  estimated  by  a  Remonstrance 
which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  offered  in  1464,  showing  that  during 
the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  abrogation  of  the  Law, 
more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  crowns  had  been  paid 
at  Rome  on  account  of  Qallican  Benefices  f-  Before  that  Remon- 
strance was  presented,  Louis  had  gained  the  point  at  which  he  had 
aimed  by  the  nominal  revocation,  and  he  therefore  permitted  his  Decree 
to  become  a  dead  letter. 

In  his  estimate  of  Political  ability,  Louis  possessed  a  rare  faculty 
of  generalizing;  and  the  value  of  a  service  skilfully  performed  was 
unabated  in  his  judgment,   even  if  he  himself  had  suffered  from 
its  performance,  or  rather  his  desire  to  secure  the  instrument  for 
his  own  future  benefit  was  increased  by  experience  that  he  was  endowed 
with  the  power  of  injury.     Gaston  IV.,  Count  of  Foix,  was   one  of 
his  father's  Ministers  to  whose  artful  representations  he  attributed 
much  of  his  want  of  favour  during  the  late  reign,  and  for  whom 
accordingly  he  felt  proportionate  respect.    In  order  to  bind  that  subtle 
agent  indissolubly  to  his  own  interests,  Louis  became  privy  to  the  crimes 
and  intrigues  by  which  he  was  labouring  to  transfer  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  of  Navarre  through  his  wife  Eleanor  to  his  own  Family.    The 
Kings  of  Aragon  and  of  Castile  espoused  opposite  sides  in 
this  dispute;  and  Louis  who  undertook  mediation,  and  held  a.  d.  1462. 
interviews  with  each  of  them,  not  only  obtained  for  himself     May  3. 
the  important  services  of  the  Count  of  Foix,  but  managed 
his  diplomacy  with  skill  so  consummate,  that  the  King  of  a.  d.  1464. 
Aragon,  in  consideration  of  a  temporary  loan  of  three  hun-    May  24. 
dred  thousand  crowns,  at  length  ceded  to  France  in  per- 
petuity the  Counties  of  Rousillon  and  of  Cerdagne. 

During  a  severe  attack  of  illness  under  which  Duke  Philip  laboured, 
the  King  of  France  thinking  to  profit  by  his  weakness  required  him 
to  break  off  an  itUiance  with  Edwi^  IV.  of  England,  and  to  permit  the 
imposition  of  a  vexatious  tax  on  salt  on  the  Flemish  Provinces*  Philip 
resisted  both  tl^ese  arrogant  demands,  and  despatched  his  favourite 
Minister  John  de  Croy,  the  Sire  de  Chismay,  to  explain  his  objections. 
The  King  purposely  delayed  to  grant  an  audience,  but  De  Croy,  un- 
deterred by  this  want  of  graciousness,  waited  patiently  at  the  door 

*  Monstrelet,  z.  14.  f  Ordomtmcet  de  Fratice,  zv*  196,  207. 
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of  the  Poyal  chamber,  till  he  found  opportunity  to  present  his  Cseden- 
tials.  "  What  manner  of  person  is  this  master  of  yours  ?"  inquired 
Louis  sternly, ''  does  he  pretend  to  he  formed  of  different  metal  from  the 
other  Princes  of  my  Realm  ?"  "  Assuredly,  Sire,"  was  the  resolute  and 
most  unexpected  reply,  "  for  he  did  that  which  no  other  Prince  veniuied 
to  do,  he  supported  you  against  your  late  father.'*  When  the  Count  of 
Dunois  asked  De  Croy  how  he  had  sufficient  daring  thus  to  address  the 
King,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  his  continued  firmness.  **  Had  I 
been  fifty  leagues  off,  with  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Majesty  would  have 
so  spoken  concerning  my  Master,  1  would  have  returned  on  the  moment 
to  make  him  the  same  answer  *."  A  servant  thus  fearless  and  faithful 
was  worth  any  expense  of  purchase;  and  Louis  who  in  the  first 
instance  hastily  retreated  to  his  closet,  instead  of  manifesting  resent- 
ment at  De  Croy's  speech,  lavished  favours  upon  him  and  his  kinsmen. 
Even  if  he  failed  in  corrupting  the  Minister's  integrity,  he  succeeded  in 
creating  attachment,  and  in  increasing  the  suspicion  with  which  he  had 

long  been  regarded  by  the  Count  of  Charolois.     Louis  also 

▲.  o.  1463.   felt  that  he  had  established  sufficient  influence  among  the 

Sep.  — ,  Counsellors  of  Philip  to  justify  liim  in  attending  a  Confer* 

ence  at  Hesdin  where  he  n^ociated  the  redemption  of  the 
cautionary  Towns  on  the  Somme  which  Charles  VIL  had  left  in  pledge 
by  the  Treaty  of  Arras. 

Dammartin  encouraged  by  the  lenity  which  the  King  had  shown  in  so 
numerous  instances  to  his  former  enemies  threw  himself  at  his  feet ; 
and  when  asked  if  he  solicited  mercy  or  justice  boldly  demanded  the 
latter.  *'  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  Louis,  ''  I  banish  you  for  life 
from  my  dominions ;  but  I  g^ve  you  fifteen  thousand  crowns  to  defray 
your  expenses  to  Germany."  Rhodes  was  aftewards  substituted  as  the 
place  of  exile,  and  upon  the  inabiUty  of  Chabannes  to  give  bail  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promised  transportation,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bas- 
tile  t-  His  confinement  however  was  but  brief,  for  a  general  disaffec- 
tion pervaded  the  Aristocracy,  and  a  powerful  League  was  already  being 
concerted  against  the  Royal  authority.  Both  the  Count  of  Ciiarolois 
and  the  Duke  of  Bretany  had  various  causes  for  anger  and  suspicion ; 
and  every  fresh  act  of  Louis  tended  to  convince  his  Nobles  how  little 
they  would  be  protecfed  by  lofty  birth  or  by  the  customary  ties  of  good 
faith,  if  they  should  happen  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  King  and  to  fall 
within  his  grasp.  Philip  Count  of  Bresse  {,  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  therefore  brother  of  the  Queen,  had  manifested  a  turbulent 
disposition ;  but  he  little  anticipated  the  breach  of  a  safe-conduct,  under 
the  assurance  of  which  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Court  of  Paris ; 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott  assigns  this  speech  to  CrevecoMir,  and  the  word  of  Sir  Walter, 
like  that  of  Shakspeare,  will  be  received  as  genuine  History, 
t  Pre/ace  a  Mem*,  de  Ph.  Commines,  108.    Monstrelet,  z.  22. 
I  The  small  Province  of  Bresse  now  forms  the  Department  of  Aisne. 
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and  the  full  treachery  of  his  host  and  kinsman  first  hurst  upon  him  in  a 
dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  Loches.  Charolais  had  strong  reason  to  helieve 
that  a  similar  design  was  meditated  against  himself.  A  light  galley 
hovered  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Holland  with  a  picked  crew  under 
the.command  of  the  Bastard  of  Ruhempr^  *,  a  leader  well  adapted  to 
any  desperate  service,  and  who  it  was  helieved  had  heen  instructed  to 
watch  an  opportunity  for  the  Count's  arrest.  After  Ru- 
hempre  had  heen  seized  upon  suspicion,  his  release  was  a.  d.  1464. 
demanded  hy  an  especial  emhassy,  and  refused  by  the  Duke  Nov.  5. 
of  Burgundy  with  moderation  but  with  firmness.  His  reply 
evinced  that  he  at  least  had  not  forgotten  the  good  understanding  which 
gratitude  ought  to  have  made  Louis  also  prompt  to  remember.  He 
spoke  with  becoming  dignity  of  his  own  invariable  adherence  to  his 
word,  "  in  which,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  have  never  failed,  unless 
perhaps  sometimes  with  the  Ladies;*'  and  in  answer  to  a  petulant 
remark  made  by  the  Chancellor  Mervilliers,  one  of  the  Envoys,  that 
a  Duke  was  inferior  to  a  King,  he  affirmed,  without  further  explanation, 
that  he  might  have  been  a  King  if  he  had  so  chosen  f-  The  Count  of 
Charolais  was  less  guarded  in  his  expressions,  and  taking  the  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne  aside,  he  desired  him  to  inform  his  Master  that,  notwith- 
standing the  good  dressing  which  he  had  administered  by  his  Chan- 
cellor, he  should  heartily  repent  his  imprudence  ere  twelve  months  had 
passed  {. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1464,  a  confederacy  had  been  negociated 
among  the  leading  Nobility,  and  more  than  five  hundred  of  their  agents 
exchanged  mutual  recognition  during  a  Religious  ceremony  which 
permitted  them  to  assemble  in  Notre  D&me  without  suspicion.  This 
association  for  the  Public  Weal  (te  Bien  Public)^  as  it  styled  itself, 
escaped  detection  although  the  chief  names  in  the  '  Kingdom  were 
enrolled  among  its  members.  Some  indeed  might  justly  be  reproached 
by  Louis  with  ingratitude.  Not  only  were  the  Duke  of  Alen<;on  and  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  both  of  whom  he  had  released  from  imprisonment, 
in  the  catalogue ;  but  so  also  was  his  brother  Charles,  upon  whom  he 
had  bestowed  the  rich  apanage  of  the  Dukedom  of  Bern,  and  who  had 
not  any  real  grievance  of  which  he  could  complain.  The  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria took  offence  at  an  alliance  contracted  with  Sforza  of  Milan ;  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  although  seemingly  in  the  King's  confidence,  and  his 

*  Son  of  Antony  If.  Lord  of  Rnbempr^  in  Picardy. 

*  f  We  are  unable  to  explain  this  transaction.  Charles  /e  Timfraire  afterwards,  in 
1474,  obtained  a  promise  from  Frederic  III.  that  his  Duchy  should  be  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  under  the  title  of  La  Gaule  Be/gique;  and  Frederic  escaped  from  the  ful- 
filment of  this  promise  only  by  hastily  withdrawing  from  Treves  on  the  very  day 
before  he  had  engaged  to  complete  it. 

I  JUeommtauUx  moy  ires  kmnbiemeni  d  In  ^ofuie  ffraee  dm  Roif,  H  /try  rfiVet  p^il  m*a 
him  fait  i^ver  ieipar  SOU  GlaMe/Mr,  wutii  qt^awmi  q¥^ii  mii  tm  tm,  ii  s'en  repeniira* 
ConuniiMS,  c2, 
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brother  in  law*,  were  deeply  implicated  in  die  contpinuqri  on  leas  per- 
■onal  grounds  than  ita  other  members,  and  they  published  its  first  Mani- 
festo. Duuois,  Lohc^ac,  de  Beuil,  d'Albret,  Tannegui  du  Chfttel,  and 
other  prominent  advisers  of  Charles  VII.,  were  engaged  to  overthrow  his 
son ;  the  herd  of  inferior  Nobles  was  irritated  by  the  restrictions  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  the  chase ;  and  the  enemy  whom  Louis  hated  and 
feared  more  than  any  who  had  ranked  against  him  in  earlier  life  escaped 

from  the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  believed  to  be 
A.  D.  1465.  secure.  A  forcible  entrance  was  made  in  the  base  of  that 
March  — .    tower  of  the  Bastille  which  enclosed  Antony  of  Chabannes ; 

a  boat  conveyed  him  across  the  fosse ;  and  a  swift  horse 
was  in  waiting  to  expedite  his  farther  retreat. 

An  opportune  relapse  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  into  illness  too  acute 
to  permit  his  further  administration  of  power  transferred  the  virtual 
Gfovemment  of  his  dominions  to  the  Count  of  Charolais  at  the  moment 

at  which  this  Conspiracy  was  ripe  for  outbreak.    Paris  was 
July  4.     the  main  object  at  which  both  parties  aimed,  and  liouis  by 

promptness  compelled  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Bretany  to 
solicit  an  armistice  before  the  Burgundian  levies  had  commenced  their 

march.     Several  weeks  were  then  passed  in  manoeuvring, 
July  16.     till  the  two  armies  were  in  each  odier's  presence  at  Mont- 

Ihc^ry.  The  Battle  which  ensued  was  most  complicated  in 
its  details  and  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  on  both  sides 
far  more  personal  bravery  than  military  science.  The  Count  of  Cha- 
rolais, severely  wounded  f  and  cut  off  froQi  his  main  force,  passed 
the  succeeding  night  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  defeated ;  and  was 
advised  at  one  time  to  set  fire  to  his  baggage  and  to  endeavour  to  with- 
draw. But  in  the  Royal  army  the  discomfiture  had  been  yet  more 
severe,  and  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  flight  of  the  Count  de  Maine 
with  the  entire  left  wing  prevented  Louis  from  following  up  the  advan- 
tage acquired  on  the  right  by  himself  over  the  Count  of  St.  Pdl,  whom 
it  then  suited  to  appear  under  the  Burgundian  ensigns.  Commines, 
who  on  that  day  made  his  first  essay  in  arms,  never  quitted  attendance 
on  the  person  of  Charolais,  and  he  has  left  a  vivid  narrative  which  may 
be  read  with  equal  confidence  and  interest.  He  modestly  ascribes  his 
own  insensibility  to  danger  to  the  inexperience  of  youth,  and  to  the  mis- 
taken conviction  which  he  entertained  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
one  to  withstand  so  great  a  Prince  as  him  whom  he  served.  Yet,  he 
adds,  on  no  occasion,  in  which  the  Commanders  on  both  sides  remained 
on  the  field,  were  their  followers  so  needlessly  overwhdmed  by  panic. 
On  the  King's  part  a  man  of  some  note  galloped  to  Lusignan  without 

f  *  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  married  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Charles  VII. 

^  f  He  had  Rereral  wounds,  one  especially  in  the  throat,  of  which  he  bore  the  scar 
till  his  death  (Commines,  c.  6.),  and  which|  as  we  shall  afterwards  peroeive,  asdatcd 
the  recognition  of  his  body. 
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drawing  bit,  and  a  Burgundian  Gentl^an  in  like  manner  hurried  to 
Quesnoy  le  Comt^.  ''  Of  theie  two  herpes  neither  could  pick  a  hole  in 
the  coat  of  the  other  *•" 

One  or  two  of  the  minor  incidents  which  Commines  records  of  this 
battle  are  worthy  of  transcription.  When  the  Count  of  Oharolais  had 
staunched  his  wounds,  and  was  preparing  to  take  some  slight  refresh- 
ment, it  became  necessary  to  dear  the  spot  chosen  for  his  accommodar 
tion.  Two  bundles  of  straw  were  spread  on  the  ground  as  seats,  and 
five  or  six  naked  corpses  were  removed.  One  of  the  seeming  dead  be- 
trayed slight  signs  of  animation,  and  in  a  faint  tone  asked  for  drink. 
A  few  drops  remaining  in  the  Prince's  cup  were  poured  down  his  throat, 
he  was  recognized  as  an  Archer  belonging  to  a  band  of  distinguished 
bravery;  and,  having  been  delivered  to  the  care  of  the  surgeons,  was 
quickly  healed.  '^  I  myself,"  says  the  Lord  of  Argenton,  **  had  a  horse 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  after  the  batde.  By  some  accident  he 
dipped  his  muzzle  into  a  wine-sldn,  which  from  mere  whim  I  allowed 
him  to  finish.  In  an  hour's  time  he  had  recovered  his  mettle,  and  was 
much  fresher  and  more  spirited  than  on  any  former  occasion  f." 

About  2000  men  had  been  slain  on  each  side;  but  Louis  was  not 
only  weakened  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Count  of  Maine,  but  he  had 
received  certain  advices  of  the  approach  of  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of 
Bretany  with  untouched  troops,  and  wholly  regardless  of  the  armistioe 
which  they  had  recently  concluded  t*  Neyer  at  any  time  willing  to 
encounter  hazard  which  might  be  avoided  by  delay,  he  broke 
up  a  few  hours  after  the  action,  and  retired  through  Corbeil  July  18. 
to  Paris,  with  an  escort  scarcely  exceeding  a  hundred 
men-at-arms.  During  the  fortnight  whidi  he  passed  in  the  Capital 
his  scattered  troops  were  rallied,  and  he  then  visited  Normandy  in 
person,  in  order  to  hasten  the  advance  of  some  reinforcements.  The 
Fkinoes  after  their  junction  occupied  Etampes;  and  Charolais  there 
became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Berri 
to  ascertain  that  he  possessed  few  of  those  qualities  whidi  are  required 
for  the  stem  task  of  ambition.  Charolais  himself  was  utterly  careless 
of  human  suffering  if  it  contributed  to  his  own  aggrandizement;  the 
more  youthful  Prince  on  the  other  hand  was  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
horron  of  war  which  he  then  forst  witnessed.    '*  Have  you  heard  that 

*  Cei  deux  n'ovoyen/  garde  de  m  wordre  fttn  FoMtre,  Id,  Hid.  Qnetnoy  liei  twenty 
milM  £.  by  N.  from  Cambrai ;  Lusignsn  in  La  Vienne  it  fifteen  miles  '&  W.  from 
Poitiers ;  eecli  place  is  therefore  more  than  one  hundred  miles  ins  straight  line  from 

Montlh^ry. 

t  0^7. 

i  On  the  meeting  at  Etampes  a  fake  alarm  oocorred  in  oonseqaenoe  of  a  sqoib 
(fuaita  qui  courent  parmi  kiffena  quand  ellet  tout  tombeet,  et  reudeni  un  peu  de  fiaimue^ 
el  ^appeUoU  (the  man  who  threw  them)  MaUtrt  Jean  BouteftUy  ou  Mautre  Jean  dee 
Serpem9fjt  ne  Urn  iequeiy^^ihw  evidently  a  name  deduced  from  the  occnpatlen,) 
which  an  idle  fellow  tossed  into  the  window  of  a  room  in  which  the  Duke  of  Berri 
and  the  Count  of  Charolais  were  conversing.  The  guards  of  each  Prince  ran  to  arms, 
and  some  hours  elapsed  before  the  consternation  subsided  into  ridicule.    Id.,  c  9. 
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man  talk?'*  observed  the  Count  aneeringly  to  Bome  of  hia  atteDdanta. 
*'  He  18  troubling  his  head  about  100  or  800  wounded  whom  he  has  aeen 
in  the  City,  with  whom  he  has  no  possible  concern  or  acquaintance. 
If  his  own  interests  were  once  really  touched,  he  would  be  off  in  a 
moment,  and  would  leave  us  in  the  mire*." 

The  confederates,  however,  had  at  their  disposal  50,000  wA^diaei- 
plined  troops,  among  whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the  Italian 
Captains  forming  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria ;  and  500  Swiaa 
infantry  in  the  pay  of  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the  first  of  their  Govntry* 
men  who  served  in  France  t.  The  Princes,  confident  in  this  poweffal 
host,  s&mmoned  Paris,  and  found  the  authorities  very  willing  to  treat 
during  the  King's  absence.  Louis,  however,  promptly  retained  to  the 
Capital,  by  no  means  assured  that  he  should  obtain  re-admiaston,  and 
prepared,  as  he  often  afterwards  informed  Commines,  in  case  he  should 
find  the  entrance  barred  against  him,  to  se^  an  asylum  from  Franceaeo 
l^orza,  whom  he  esteemed  his  best  friend },  and  who  at  the  moment 
indeed  was  making  an  effectual  diversion  by  attacking  the  Doke  of 
]bourbon  in  Dauphin^.  The  King's  policy  at  first  induced  him  to  pro* 
tract  the  campaign,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  dissension,  the  ordinary 
vice  of  all  Confederacies.  Not  a  day  therefore  passed  without  a  skirmii^ 
unless  a  short  suspension  of  arms  was  proposed  for  some  frivolous  ne- 
gociation.  Often  as  Liouis  exhibited  his  close  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind, never  perhaps  was  it  more  exemplified  than  in  a  Conference  of 
which  we  possess  a  minute  account.  One  morning,  accompanied  by  a 
suite  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  persons,  he  rowed  up  Uie  Seine  to 
the  Burgundian  quarters.  Masses  of  Cavalry  patrolled  the  river-banlcy 
but  the  King  having  first  called  out  to  Charolais,  *'  My  Brother,  do  you 
pledge  your  word  for  my  safety  ?'*  on  an  assurance  that  he  did  ao, 
sprang  to  land,  and  opened  a  conversation  in  a  manner  whidi  he 
knew  would  be  agreeable.  *^  My  Brother,"  he  said,  again  addreaaing 
the  Count,  *^  you  have  convinced  me  that  you  are  a  Gentleman,  and 
that  you  are  of  the  lineage  of  the  House  of  France." — **  How  so,  Mon- 
seigneur?"  inquired  Charolais;  and  Louis  then  reminded  him  of  the 
message  which  he  had  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  adding  that 
the  Count  had  fully  kept  his  word  much  within  the  twelvemonth ;  **  and 
with  suck  persons,"  he  continued,  **  who  abide  by  their  promises,  it  ia 
my  wish  to  deal." — *^  All  this  he  said,  well  knowing  the  nature  of  him 
whom  he  was  addressing,  and  how  greatly  he  would  please  him  thereby, 
and  assuredly  he  did  please  him."  The  interview,  however,  proved 
fruitless,  for  although  the  demands  of  Charolais  himself  were  graciously 
admitted,  those  of  others,  especially  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  were  rejected 
as  exorbitant  §. 

The  Duke  of  Berri  proposed  for  himielf  not  less  an  acquisition  than 

*  Commines,  d  9.  f  Id.  c.  11.    • 

:  Id.c.16.  §  Id«c20, 
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Nofsumdy,  «Dd  to  ihii  diffnembenneat  of  Ua  Kiggdom  Louii  would 
have  persisted  in  Tefusing  coneent,  if  the  Provincials  had  not  unequivo^ 
cally  manifested  their  own  wishes  by  surrendering  Rouen  to  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Uie 
young  Prince  who  sought  thear  sovereignty.  When  the  King  received 
intelligenoe  of  this  great  defection,  he  at  once  determined  upon  Peace, 
and  appointed  a  field  near  Conflans  for  another  interview  with  Charolais, 
to  whom  he  was  the  first  who  communicated  the  news ;  remarking  that 
he  considered  Peace  to  be  already  made ;  for  that  the  Normans  had  ex- 
torted an  acquiescence  which  he  never  would  have  voluntarily  tendered. 
So  deeply  were  both  parties  intcrepted  in  their  conversation,  that  having 
tamed  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  they  were  already  within  one 
of  the  outworks  of  the  City,  before  the  Count  was  aware  of  his  danger. 
His  suite  consisted  at  the  utmost  of  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  he  was 
cmnpletely  in  the  King's  power ;  but  he  maintained  a  good  countenance, 
and  whether  Louis  was  equally  absorbed  with  himself,  whether  he  was 
touched  by  an  unusual  generosity,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable  than 
either,  the  occurrence  was  so  wholly  unexpected  that  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  gather  advantage  from  the  imprudence  of  his  enemy, 
he  reaped  the  honour  of  avoiding  the  great  guilt  of  his  detention. 
Cfaarolais  arrived  in  his  camp  under  an  escort  of  French  Cavalry,  but 
not  until  his  associates  had  been  overwhelmed  with  consternation  by 
calling  to  mind  the  fatal  interview  at  Montereau,  and  by  drawing  a 
comparison  between  Louis  and  his  father  by  no  means  advantageous  to 
the  former.  The  Count  of  Neufchatel,  Marechal  of  Burgundy,  an  ex-> 
perienoed  soldier,  had  harangued  the  Captains,  and  after  exhorting  them 
not  to  be  discoumged  by  this  rash  act  of  a  hot-brained  Youth,  had 
assured  them  that,  even  if  their  Prince  were  lost,  they  would  still 
be  powerful  enough  to  effect  their  retreat  unharmed.  So  far  was 
Charolais  izom  being  offended  by  the  freedom  of  these  remarks  when  he 
was  informed  of  them  after  his  return,  that  he  begged  the  veteran  not  to 
4cold  him  for  his  ^  great  folly,"  which  he  had  not  discovered  till  it  was 
too  late  for  amendment  *. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Princes  being  received  by  Louis, 
paid  him  homage  in  the  Ch&teau  of  Vincennes ;  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Peace  of  Conflans  were  proclaimed  in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 
Well  may  Coramines  exclaim  that  the  League  nominally  contracted  for 
the  Public  Weal  subsided  in  the  attainment  of  Private  advantage  f;  for 
the  only  interests  forgotten  in  the  Treaty  were  those  of  the  Nation.  To 
the  Count  of  Charolais  were  surrendered  the  cautionary  towns  for  the 
purchase  of  which  Louis  had  not  long  since  paid  the  final  instalment, 
a  provision  being  made  that  after  the  death  of  Charolais  they  might 
be  redeemed  on  the  further  disbursement  of  two  hundred  thousand 

->  Id,  c  22. 
f  CarU  Bi€m  PmbUjne  ettvH  eamoerte  ai  Biem  P^rHetUier,  trf.  o.  20. 
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erowns.  Boulogne,  Ooines,  Roye,  Peronne,  and  Montdidier  weie 
abandoned  to  him  in  perpetuity.  The  Kin^s  brother  recelTed  Nor- 
mandy in  exchange  for  Bern,  to  be  transmitted  as  a  hereditary  male 
Fief.  Some  rich  Qovemments,  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  six 
months*  pay  for  five  hundred  lances  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria.  The  Duke  of  Bretany  was  well  contented  whod  Louis 
relinquished  all  claim  upon  the  Regale*  of  his  Province,  the  original 
subject  in  dispute,  added  Etampes  and  Montfort  to  his  dominions,  and 
made  costly  presents  to  the  Lady  of  Villequier,  who  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence in  his  household  similar  to  that  which  she  had  lately  occupied 
in  the  establishment  of  Charles  VIL  Dignities,  pensions,  and  largesses 
proportioned  to  their  several  grades  of  rank  were  freely  dispensed  among 
the  remaining  members  of  the  League.  Saint  Pdl  was  bribed  by 
the  Sword  of  Constable,  and  even  Dammartin  received  a  Pardon  and 
restoration  to  all  his  confiscated  property.  The  very  nature  of  the  con- 
cessions, and  the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  might  have 
proved  to  men  not  rendered  blind  by  self-interest  that  Louis  never  de- 
signed their  fulfilment ;  and  there  are  few  transactions  in  History  nrare 
humiliating  to  all  the  parties  concerned  than  the  Peace  of  Conflans, 
whether  we  regard  the  abasement  of  the  King  before  his  rebellious 
Nobles,  the  prepense  fraud  with  which  he  deluded  them,  or  the  price  for 
which  they  sold  the  just  claims  they  might  have  enforced  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Country  f. 

Louis,  pursuing  his  usniil  devious  policy,  endeavoured  to  gain  that  one 
among  his  late  enemies,  who  had  evinced  the  greatest  power  of  injuring 
him.  John  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  not  awakened  any  suspicion  till  the 
very  moment  at  which  he  appeared  in  the  field ;  he  had  afterwards 
unscrupulously  violated  the  Armistice  which  the  King's  early  success 
compelled  him  to  accept ;  and  by  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
the  Normans,  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  the  necessity 
tehich  had  induced  the  Peace  of  Conflans.  Louis,  far  fi'om  resenting  the 
evils  which  Bourbon  had  thus  inflicted,  coveted  the  services  of  an 
instrument  so  active  and  so  able ;  and  by  largely  increasing  his  autho- 
rity, by  investing  him  with  various  Provincial  Governments,  and  by 
adding  pensions  to  his  hereditery  wealth,  he  effectually  detached  him 
from  the  Princes  and  secured  him  as  an  important  coadjutor. 

His  next  object  was  to  separate  his  brother  from  the  Duke  of 

Bretany,  and  the  grant  of  Normandy  to  the  former  readily  furnished 

groundwork  for  disunion.      In  the  science  of  engendering  division 

Louis  was  in  truth  an  adept  { ;  and  when  he  wished  either  to  disturb  the 

*  The  panonoant  right  of  the  Crown  to  nominate  to  vacancies  in  the  Seei  of 
tiie  Duchy. 

f  Both  these  Treaties  are  given  in  the  Prvuvet  amx  diem,  de  Commiaes,  p|>.  20, 
35  (X  la  Haye,  1682).  That  with  the  Count  of  Charolais  bears  date  Oct  5.  That 
with  the  League  in  generali  at  St.  Maor  des  Foesei,  Oct.  29. 

X  i{<sMiiMM^0SMS«ffeimo»*    ComiinMi^c.»« 
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hannony  between  principalBy  or  to  win  servants  from  their  masters,  he 
spared  neither  time,  nor  pains,  nor  money*.  Subtle  agents  were  found 
to  excite  a  mutual  jealousy  between  the  JPrinces,  which  increased  to  an 
open  mpture  when  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  Rouen  began  to 
be  discussed.  The  Duke  of  Bretany  forcibly  resented  the  claims 
advanced  by  Charles,  marched  his  troops  to  occupy  the  chief  towns 
in  Lower  Normandy,  and  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  Louis 
at  Caen,  by  which  he  solemnly^  renounced  his  alliance  Dec.  23. 
with  the  recent  League.  We  despair  of  copying  with 
adequate  force  the  simple  but  strong  picture  in  which  Monstrelet 
has  exhibited  the  complicated  diplomacy  of  Louis.  **  Many  were  the 
embassies,"  he  says,  '*  which  came  and  went  from  both  the  Dukes  to 
the  King,  and  from  the  King  to  the  Dukes,  and  from  them  to  the 
Count  of  Charolais  and  to  them  from  him,  and  from  the  King  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  return  to  the 
King.  Some  of  these  were  despatched  only  to  obtain  intelligence, 
others  for  purposes  of  bribery  f  and  for  every  sort  of  mischievous 
intrigue  under  the  semblance  of  good  faith."  Thus,  having  prevented 
the  only  co-operation  by  which  Charles  could  prove  dangerous,  the 
King  regained  the  whole  of  Normandy  without  opposition,  protesting 
before  the  Court  of  Parliament  that  the  Treaty  of  Conflans  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  and  that  he  did  not  legitimately  possess  the  power  of 
alienating  any  Province  which  had^een  united  to  the  Crown  by  his 
predecessors.  The  Chiefs  of  his  brother's  party  were  either  selected  for 
punishment,  or  bribed  into  a  change  of  allegiance,  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  talent  which  they  had  manifested,  and  Louis, 
pretending  willingness  to  recompense  the  loss  of  the  Duchy]  by  con- 
ferring Guyenne  as  an  apanage  in  its  stead,  adjourned  even  this  settle- 
ment to  a  future  day|. 

During  these  subtle  transactions,  ample  employment  had  been  found 
for  Charolais  in  the  insubordination  of  his  Flemish  towns ;  a  spirit  which 
Louis  stealthily  fomented  for  his  own  advantage.'  Liege,  which  in  the 
first  instance  provoked  his  anger,  finding  itself  destitute  of  the  support 
which  France  had  promised,  submitted  to  acknowledge  the  Count  as  its 
Main-hcurg  or  chief  Magistrate,  and  his  forces  were  then  directed  to 
the  chastisement  of  Dinant§,  at  that  time  the  second  City  in  the 
Bishopric.  A  manufacture  of  copper  utensils,  deriving  its  name  Dtnan- 
derie  from  the  town  itself,  had  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  presumption  appears  to  have  increased  commen- 

*  Ls  Roy  Lama  nottrt  bon  maUlre  a  miauc  i^tu  enitndre  ctti  art  de  aeparre  Set  gtrnt, 
^  nmi  auire  Prince  qyefayejawuutcogneu  :  9t  n^npwrgmnt  C argent,  ni  eet  biena^  nita 
peine,  et  non  point  teulement  enoen  le»  mautrti,  mm$  aum  biem  enoen  le9  aeroitenre.  Id 
C.27. 

f  X.  c.  26,  {  Preuvea  aux  Mem,  de  Commines,  p.  40. 

§  The  Gitastrophe  of  Disant  Is  related  by  GoBunliMi,  A  S7« 
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Borately  with  their  riches.  Relying  upon  the  fiJse  intelligenoe  thit 
Charolais  had  been  totally  defeated  at  Montlh^ry,  they  hmnged  him  in 
effigy  on  a  gibbet  near  their  walls,  with  many  coarse  reflectiona  on  his 

birth,  and  on  the  spotless  honour  of  his  mother*.    The 

A.D.  1466.  vengeance  of  Charles  was  merciless;  he  mvested  Dhumt 

Aug.  25.    with  30,000  men,  refused  to  grant  any  capitulation,  levdkd 

its  houses  with  the  ground,  and  sold  its  wretched  inmates 
as  slaves. 

The  death  of  Philip  the  Goodt»  which  occurred  not  many  months 

after  the  punishment  of  Dinant,  raised  ChaTolaia  to  the 

A.  D.  1467.  Ducal  Throne ;   and  an  unexpected  sedition  at  Ghent, 

July  15.     whither  he  had  repaired  to  receive  homi^  on   his  m> 

cession,  exposed  him  to  imminent  p^sonal  danger.     Lonis 
no  doubt  had  secretly  instigated  this  explosion,  and,  by  awakening 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  he  for  many  months  diverted  the  attention 
of  Bui^ndy  from  France.    Even  when  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  renewed 
war  by  openly  proclaiming  the  right  of  Prince  Charles  to  Normandy, 
and  took  the  field  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Bretany  to  support  this 
claim,  a  new  defection  of  the  inconstant  Citizens  of  Liege  prevented 
Burgundy  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  confedemtes.    Charles 
might  have  been  perplexed  if  Louis  had  not  tamely  preferred  n^otiation 
to  the  sword;  and  the  Cardinal  of  BallueJ,  a  low-bom  Favourite,  the 
son  of  a  tailor  of  Poitou,  whose  fidelity  by  no  means  equalled  his  talents, 
but  who  at  that  time  possessed  unlimited  influence,  exceeded  his  powers 
without  incurring  blame  from  his  master,  by  signing  a  Truce,  which 
pledged  the  French  to  abstain  from  any  military  attempt  during  six 
months,  and  gave  Charles  unlimited  freedom  to  proceed  against  the 

Liegois.    The  rebellious  Citizens  made  a  bold  stand  in  the 
Oct.  28.      field  of  Bruestein,  where  6000  slain  attested  the  sturdiness 

of  their  resistance.  But  the  Duke  prevailed,  numerous 
executions  followed  his  victory,  and  the  utmost  clemency  which  could 
ht  obtained  by  a  deputation  of  300  Burgesses,  who  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet  in  a  state  of  almost  nakedness  §,  was  that  their  City 
should  be  spared  the  horrors  of  fire  and  pillage.  Charles,  with  un- 
usual gentleness,  was  satisfied  by  the  blood  of  a  few  hostages,  by 
razing  the  fortifications,  by  disarming  the  inhabitants,  by  abolishing 
their  privileges,  and  by  imposing  a  fine  of  120,000  florins. 
Charles,  now  disembarrassed  at  home,  might  have  directed  himself 

*  Monstrelet,  x.  c  44. 

f  Ibid.  c.  65.  The  Letter  in  which  Charles  announced  his  father*B  death  to 
Looifi  U  given  in  the  Prwwfet  omx  Mtm,  dt  CommineSi  p.  64* 

I  John  Ballue  was  snooessively  Bishop  of  Svreux  and  of  Angers  before  Pins  1I« 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  So  highly  did  he  enjoy  the  confidenee  of 
Louis  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  that  he  ventured  to  sign  this  Treaty 
npon  his  own  responsibility. 

i  Eh  ekemite,  iesjambti  mtet  H  la  iftie^   Comminei^  C  2)0. 
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entirely  on  France,  but  Louk  was  still  willing  to  gain  time  by  sacrifices, 
and  he  continued  the  Truce  for  six  months  longer,  by  agreeing  to  pay 
liis  brother  60,000  francs  for  the  defrayment  of  current  expenses,  and 
by  allowing  him  to  bear  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy  till  a  Congress 
appointed  to  meet  at  Cambrai  could  settle  his  apanage  and  adjust  the 
terms  of  a  general  Peace.    The  conduct  of  Louis  throughout  this  trans- 
action needs  further  explanation  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  possess ;  and 
we  know  not  whether  to  attribute  his  perseverance  in  avoiding  War  to 
constitntional  timidity  (not  to  personal  fear,  for  he  always  showed 
bravery  in  battle),  or  to  a  knowledge  that  his  resources  were  inadequate 
to  a  contest.    It  was  perhaps  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  his  People 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Princes  of  his  Blood  that 
he  convoked  a  Meeting  of  the  States  General  at  Tours ;  but  a.  d.  1468. 
although  infinite  pains  were  taken  to  procure  the  choice  of     April  1. 
Depaties  known  to  be  devoted  to  his  will,  the  Assembly 
separated  afler  a  few  very  nugatory  debates.     A  strong  bias  indeed  in 
fiivoor  of  Royal  authority  was  exhibited  by  its  Members,  but  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  Representative  Government  had  not  yet  been  developed 
in  any  European  Country,  and  nowhere  perhaps  was  its  progress  so  slow 
as  in  France.     The  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  meanwhile  thought 
to  increase  his  power  by  a  family  alliance  with  England,     July  2. 
and  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  a  sister 
of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  engaged  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Bretany  in  the 
invasion  of  Normandy,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
whatever  strongholds  were  captured.    While  the  troops  of  the  confede- 
rates were  assembling,  Louis  however  anticipated  their  operations.     He 
pretended  to  be  wholly  engaged  by  watching  the  Burgundians  who  were 
gathering  at  St.  Quentin  ;   but  meantime  two  strong  divisions  were 
secretly  moved  upon  Bretany  and  Lower  Normandy,  and         * 
before  Duke  Francis  could  even  communicate  with  Brussels    Sept.  10. 
he  was  constrained  to  sign  a  Peace  at  Ancenis,  by  which  he 
engaged  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  Burgundy,  and  to  submit  the 
decision  of  Prince  Charles's  claims  to  arbitration, 
t    The  League  between  the  malcontent  Princes,  which  had  hitherto 
either  openly  or  secretly  disquieted  the  reign  of  Ijouis  XI.,  was  dissolved 
by  this  Treaty  of  Ancenis ;  but  he  had  still  to  satisfy  the  resentment,  or 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy.     Dammartin  boldly 
advised  recourse  to  arms,  and  he  assured  the  King  that  the  liegois,  at 
that  time  again  on  the  very  edge  of  revolt,  would  co-operate  powerfully 
with  any  force  which  he  might  advance  into  Flanders.    Louis,  however^ 
still  averse  from  War,  and  not  unjustly  confident  in  his  peculiar  abilities 
as  a  negotiator,  preferred  the  counsel  of  the  subtle,  intriguing,  and  un- 
principled Ballue,  a  Minister  whose  progress  from  a  menial  station  to 
very  lofty  rank,  and  from  poverty  to  unbounded  wealth,  had  been 
achieved  by  craft,  faithlessnessi  and  subserviency.    The  King,  who 
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understood,  appreciated,  and  employed  his  talents  with  utter 
for  his  vices  and  evil  reputation,  had  obtained  for  him  the  purple  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  was  willing  to  accord  out  of  gratitude  for  support 
afforded  in  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Ballue,  either 
suggesting  the  project  or  sagaciously  discovering  and  seconding  the  in- 
clination of  his  Master,  strenuously  recommended  a  personal  Conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  Louis,  relying  upon  that  intellectual 
ascendency  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  remembering  with  compla- 
cency the  advantage  similarly  obtained  at  Conflans,  believed  that  he 
might  reap  equal  benefit  from  a  second  interview. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  little  for  an  amicable  settlement. 
He  had  expended  great  sums  in  equipping  his  armament,  and,  as  he 
bluntly  expressed  himself,  his  chief  desire  was  to  have  the  quarrel  out 
at  once.  The  King  of  France,  however,  pressed  his  point,  tendered 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  raised  against  himself,  and  stated 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  even  a  parole  assurance  of  safe-conduct. 
Ballue  and  Tannegui  du  Ch&tel,  who  were  despatched  on  this  mission, 
returned  with  a  written  assurance  upon  the  honour  and  futh  of  the 
Duke,  that  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Louis  to  visit  Peronne,  he  might 
come  thither,  stay  there,  and  return  thence  freely  and  securely  without 
any  let  or  hindrance  to  himself  or  to  his  retinue.  On  this  guarantee, 
which,  if  he  had  been  the  granter  instead  of  the  receiver,  would  have 
weighed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  even  a  slight  advantage,  a  Prince 
who  has  become  a  very  Proverb  for  faithlessness  did  not  hesitate  to 
confide  himself  to  the  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  A  slight  escort  of 
his  Scottish  guard  and  a  few  Knights,  sufficient  perhaps  for  display  but 
wholly  inadequate  to  defence  if  it  were  needed,  formed  his  suite ;  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  Constable  St.  P61,  the  Cardinal  of  Ballue, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  two  of  his  brothers,  the  Confessor  of  the 
Household,  and  the  Bishop  of  Avranches.     Philip  de  Cr^vecceur,  at  the 

head  of  the  Archers  of  Burgundy,  advanced  to  meet  the 
Oct.  9.      Royal  cavalcade.    Charles  himself  awaited  the  King  on  the 

banks  of  the  Doing,  and  the  two  Princes  entered  the  City 
in  conversation,  which  Louis  affected  to  encourage  by  placing  his  hand 
familiarly  from  time  to  time  on  the  shoulder  of  his  companion.  The 
Castle  of  Peronne  was  an  ancient  fortress,  little  adapted  for  the  comfort- 
able reception  of  so  illustrious  a  visiter,  and  the  house  of  one  of  the 
chief  Magistrates  was  therefore  assigned  for  the  residence  of  Louis ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  this  abode  than  he  received  information  which 
induced  him  anxiously  to  solicit  permission  to  exchange  it  for  the  Castle. 
Of  the  good  faith  of  the  Duke  himself  he  entertained  undoubted  assur- 
ance, but  in  the  numerous  and  powerful  army  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded were  many  Exiles  from  France  and  other  leaders  of  distinction 
complaining  of  personal  wrongs,  and,  among  them,  Philip  of  Bresse, 
whom  he  had  entrapped  into  imprisonment,  and  the  Count  of  Neuf- 
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cMtel,  whom  he  had  aggrieved  by  the  seizure  of  a  Fief.  In  order  to 
protect  himself  from  any  vengeance  which  these  enemies  might  medi- 
tate, he  transferred  his  lodging  to  the  Castle  in  which  the  Scottish 
Ghiards  were  disposed  as  sentinels. 

The  Treaties  of  Conflans  and  of  Arras  were  proposed  by  Lonis  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation  which  he  wished  should  also  embrace  a  general 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Some  heat  attended  the  discussionsy 
and  they  were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from 
Liege,  which  moved  Charles  to  fury,  and  exposed  his  guest  to  jeopardy, 
even  of  life.  The  fickle  Burgesses  of  that  City,  excited  by  the  secret 
agents  of  France,  whose  instructions  Louis  had  either  neglected  or  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  countermand,  had  again  risen  in  arms,  and, 
having  surprised  Tongres  by  night,  had  captured  the  Bishop  and  Him- 
bercourt  the  Burgundian  Representative.  In  a  tumult  which  ensued 
during  the  conveyance  of  these  important  prisoners  to  the  Capital,  some 
Priests  had  been  killed ;  others  who  escaped  to  Peronne  announced  the 
sedition  with  many  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  and  expessly  declared 
that  Himbercourt  had  been  torn  in  pieces,  and  that  they  had  recognised 
certain  Frenchmen,  whose  names  they  mentioned,  by  whom  the  populace 
was  stimulated  to  outrage  *.  The  first  effect  produced  upon  Charles  by 
this  news  was  most  terrific ;  he  believed  that  Louis  had  planned  the 
interview  at  Peronne  in  order  to  lull  his  suspicions  to  slumber ;  he  swore 
that  he  would  exact  full  vengeance  for  this  detestable  treachery,  and,  as 
a  preliminary  to  some  deed  of  greater  violence,  he  marched  into  the 
Castle  a  garrison  of  his  own  Archers.  During  two  whole  days  he  re- 
mained in  gloomy  deliberation,  and  the  nights  were  spent  by  him,  for 
the  most  part,  in  pacing  his  chamber  with  a  troubled  step.  At  one  time, 
a  Courier  whom  he  had  resolved  to  despatch  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  already  in  waiting,  and  the  arrival  of  that  Prince  would  probably 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  his  brother  t«  On  the  third  night,  during  which 
Charles  never  undressed,  his  choler  appeared  to  increase,  and  there  was 
one  moment  at  which,  after  uttering  bitter  menaces,  he  seemed  engrossed 
by  some  hideous  fancy.  Towards  morning,  his  passion,  which  had 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy,  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  he  told  Corn- 
mines  (who  had  been  in  attendance  throughout,  and  who  had  thrown  in 
a  few  conciliatory  words  whenever  opportunity  permitted)  that  he  should 
be  contented  if  Louis  would  swear  to  Peace,  and  would  then  accompany 
him  to  punish  the  Liegois.  The  King  meantime  had  ordered  the  dis- 
tribution, among  the  Burgundian  Counsellors,  of  15,000  crowns  which 
he  fortunately  had  carried  with  him  in  his  cabinet  t-  He  preserved 
deliberate  calmness  during  this  fearful  interval  of  uncertainty,  and  he 

*  Goiiimin«8,  c.  36.  f  Id.  e.  87* 

I  Commines  (c  37)  infonns  us  that  the  agent  employed  in  this  matter  retained 
part  of  the  money  for  his  own'  use,  which  fraud  the  Kiiig  afterwards  learned.  Was 
it  Ballne^  or  Oliver  la  Oain  ?j 
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did  not  evince  any  apparent  emotion  even  when  warned  that  the  adr 
joining  Keep  had  heen  employed  hy  Count  Heribert  for  the 
Oct.  14.  imprisonment  of  Charles  the  Simple.  Some  friend,  oV* 
tained  by  his  seasonable  largesse*,  informed  him  that  the 
Duke  was  already  on  his  way  to  visit  him,  that  if  he  consented  to  the 
propositions  then  oflfered  he  would  be  safe,  but  that,  if  he  refused,  no 
danger  could  be  greater  than  that  to  which  he  would  become  exposed. 
Charles,  on  entering  the  apartment,  was  so  far  able  to  exercise  aelf- 
control,  that  he  inclined  himself  respectfully  and  paid  obeisance,  but 
his  following  gestures  and  speech  were  rough,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  anger.  To  a  brief  demand  whether  the  King  would  swear  to  «nd 
abide  by  the  Peace  as  already  written  and  accepted,  a  prompt  affizmatave 
was  returned ;  and  a  second  inquiry  whether  he  would  join  the  expe- 
dition to  punish  Liege  for  the  treachery  committed  through  hia  ioati* 
gation  was  not  less  satisfactorily  received.  "  I  will  accompany  yoii«^ 
said  Louis,  *'  afler  we  have  sworn  to  the  Peace,  which  I  very  g^reatiy 
desire,  with  as  many  or  as  few  troops  as  you  wish  should  be  in  attend- 
ance." The  Duke  expressed  great  joy  at  this  ready  compliance,  and 
the  oath  of  Peace  was  sworn  on  the  moment.  Louis  took  from  hii 
coffers  a  relic  which  always  formed  part  of  his  travelling  equipage,  and 
which  he  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence,  believing,  as  is  averred, 
that  the  breach  of  any  oath  which  it  had  been  employed  to  sanction 
would  expose  the  perjurer  to  certain  death  within  twelve  months  from 
commission  of  the  offence.  Each  Prince  touched  this  fragment  of  the 
true  Cross  which  had  been  found  among  the  treasures  of  Charlemagne 
(the  Cross  of  Victory  as  it  is  named  by  Commines,  of  Saint  Laud  as  it 
is  more  generally  termed  from  the  Church  at  Angers  in  which  it  had 
been  preserved),  and  their  oaths  having  been  attested  and  the  Treaty 
countersigned  in  duplicate,  the  bells  of  the  City  announced  their  Pacifi- 
cation. 

On  the  morrow  they  commenced  their  march  to  Liege.  The  citizens, 
reduced  to  desperation,  and  well  aware  that  no  place  was  now  left  for 
repentance,  resolved  upon  obstinate  defence,  and  during  the  first  night 
of  investment  they  put  more  than  800  of  the  besiegers  to  the  sword  ka 
a  vigorous  sally.  The  Burgundians  were  distressed,  for  provisions, 
many  among  them  had  not  tasted  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  heavy  rains 
had  obstructed  their  advance  and  rendered  their  encampment  difficult, 
and  they  were  encumbered  by  numerous  wounded,  among  whom  was 
not  less  a  personage  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  another  sortie  the 
Liegois  penetrated  to  the  very  quarters  of  the  King  and  of  the  Duke, 
which  adjoined  each  other,  and  almost  surprised  both  of  them  in  bed 
and  defenceless.  The  valour,  and  perhaps  also  the  shrewdness,  of  the 
Scottish  Guards  were  distinguished  in  this  action.    ^  They  budged  not 

*  Perhaps  CommineA  himself,  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louia  eoti«e4 
to  his  service  during  this  visit  to  Peronne. 
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a  foot  from  their  master,'*  says  Commines,  "  and  they  shot  their  arrows 
stoutly.  I  [know  not  how  it  was,  but  they  wounded  far  more  Bur- 
gundians  than  Li^ois."  Resistance  was  protracted  through  eight  days, 
although  ^e  walls  of  ]the  City  had  been  levelled  after  a  former  insur- 
rection, and  the  ground  was  too  hard  and  rocky  ever  to  have  allowed 
a  fotse.  At  length  an  assault  was  undertaken  much  against 
Ike  opinion  of  Louis;  and  so  little  were  the  Burghers  ac-  Oct  31. 
quainted  with  the  usages  of  War,  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  seditions,  that,  believing  its  operations  would  be  suspended  by 
the  return  of  Sunday,  they  had  quitted  their  posts^  and  were  at  their 
morning's  repast  when  they  learned  that  40,000  men  were  in  possession 
of  their  streets.  The  slaughter  at  the  moment  was  by  no  means  great, 
for  few  attempted  unavailing  opposition ;  but  the  majority  of  the  fugi- 
tives who  became  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  country  perished 
miserably  by  destitution,  or  were  surrendered  by  the  peasants  among 
whom  they  sought  refuge.  Charles  spared  no  personal  exertion  to 
secure  the  Churches  from  pillage ;  and  Commines  relates  that  in  hia 
own  sight  the  Duke  himself  killed  one  of  his  household  who  had  dis- 
obeyed an  order  to  that  effect.  The  King  was  loud  in  extolling  the 
bravery  of  his  ally,  and  he  condescended  to  this  flattery  even  in  his 
presence.  So  unfastidious  was  the  appetite  to  which  he  ministered,  or 
■o  agreeable  was  the  food  which  he  prepared,  that  Charles  banqueted 
vpon  it  with  greediness ;  and  he  hesitated  but  little*  when  Louis,  four 
or  five  days  after  the  assaulti  insinuated  a  wish  to  return  to  Paris  in 
order  that  he  might  give  full  validity  to  the  Treaty  of  Peronne  by  re- 
gistering it  in  his  Parliament.  At  parting,  the  King  asked  with  a  care- 
less tone,  and  as  if  the  inquiry  had  been  merely  accidental,  what  he 
should  do  in  case  his  brother  revised  to  accept  the  territory  to  be  offered 
to  him  out  of  love  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  "I  care  not  what  you 
do,"  was  Charles's  reply,  **  provided  he  is  satisfied ;  settle  it  between 
yourselves."  Louis  never  asked  a  question  without  having  in  view  some 
well-defined  object,  nor  did  he  ever  receive  an  answer  which 
he  turned  to  better  account  than  that  which  he  had  thus  Nov.  2. 
obtained* 

On  the  King's  departure,  Liege  was  abandoned  to  the  flames.  All 
the  Churches,  and  about  three  hundred  houses  reserved  for  the  lodging 
of  the  Clergy,  were  spared  from  the  conflagration,  and  these  formed  a 
nttdeus  round  which  the  City  speedily  rose  from  its  ashes.  The  Bor- 
gundian  army  wasted  the  Country  as  it  withdrew;  and  the  inhabitants 
suffered  grievously  both  from  military  excesses  and  from  an  unusually 
severe  winter.  Commines  does  not  indulge  a  diseased  taste  by  need- 
lessly detailing  human  misery,  but  the  brief  notice  which  he  affords  of 
some  most  distressing  incidents,  of  which  unhappily  he  was  eye-witness^ 

'  *  Thtuymrt  Ml  petti  murmuranK  ^  CoQunineSy  42.    But  this  perlupf  was  always 
his  way  even  whed  best  pleawd.  ^ 
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amply  proves  the  wretchedness  which  Franchemont  miderwent  dming 
this  invasion. 
There  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  the  overweening  confidence  with  which 

Louis  regarded  his  own  diplomatic  talents,  jotoed  perhaps 
▲.  D.  1469.  to  an  exaggerated  contempt  for  the  intellect  of  his  rival,  had 

betrayed  him  into  a  gross  political  blunder  when  he  rashly 
ventured  to  Peronne ;  but  even  if  his  presence  of  mind  and  self-posses- 
sion in  a  moment  of  infinite  peril,  hb  sagacity  in  discovering  and  his 
dexterity  in  applying  a  remedy  to  a  case  which  minds  of  inferior  stamp 
might  have  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  cure,  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy 
and  approbation,  they  must  extort  our  admiration  and  surprise.    By  the 
Treaty  just  concluded  he  had  engaged  that  his  brother  should  be  remu- 
nerated for  the  cession  of  Normandy  by  the  immediate  poaaesnon  of 
Champagne  and  Brie.     It  was  hi  from  his  intention  to  violate  that 
Treaty  to  which  he  had  sworn  by  the  only  oath  which  he  feared  to 
infiinge ;  it  was  equally  remote  from  his  policy  to  surrender,  especially 
to  a  doubtful  fiiend  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  obl^ed  and 
would  control,  two  Provinces  which  opened  a  path  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  very  gates  of  the  Capital.    Charles  of  France  was  a  weak 
Prince,  incapable  of  deciding  'for  himself,  and  wholly  guided  by  those 
around  him;  the  King  found  means  to  influence  a  Gascon  Gentleman, 
Odet  of  Aydie,  who  possessed  his  brother's  confidence;  and  through  his 
agency  he  successfuUy  proffered  the  Duchy  of  Ghiyenne,  an  apanage  ftr 
more  considerable  in  territorial  extent  than  that  which  he  had  (mgi- 
nally  named,  but  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Burgundian  dominions  to 
prevent  all  fiear  of  dangerous  union.    Ballue  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Charles  from  this  exchange ;  and  Louis,  who  speedily  discovered,  never 
forgave,  and  unrelentingly  punished  the  treachery  of  the  Cardinal.    His 
despatches  were  intercepted,  and  clear  evidence  of  his  guilt  having  been 
a£brded  by  them,  he  was  thrown  into  one  of  those  odious  dungeons 
which,  it  is  said,  owe  their  invention  to  himself,  a  cage  of  iron  e^ht  feet 
square,  within  which  he  languished  during  ten  years  at  Onnain  near 

Blois*.    The  Royal  brothers  met  on  a  bridge  of  boats  nesr 
Sept.  24.    the  mouth  of  the  Sevro :  the  most  jealous  precautions  were 

taken  on  both  sides  to  obviate  perfidy;  a  barrier  separated 
the  two  midmost  vessels,  and  a  spring-tide  was  chosen  for  the  interview 
because  the  waters  were  then  highest.  So  powerful,  however,  was  the 
ascendency  which  Louis  exercised  over  less  able  spirits,  that  but  a  few 
minutes  had  passed  in  conversation  before  Charles  was  at  hia  £Bet  and 

'  *  Philip  de  G>mmines  attributei  the  invention  of  those  engines  of  lefined  cruelty 
to  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who,  as  a  participator  in  Ballue's  treachery,  was  enclosed 
in  one  of  them  during  fourteen  years.  Commines  speaks  with  entire  knowledge  of 
their  dimentions,  for  Charles  VIII.  afterwards  sentenced  him  to  eight  months  of 
this  confinement.  It  is  quite  needless  to  contract  them  within  their  real  scanti- 
ness; but  they  are  usually  although  falsely  represented  to  have  been  to  framed  as  to 
prevent  the  miserable  inmate  from  either  standing  upright  or  lying  at  full  length* 
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in  bis  anns.  They  spent  some  days  together  in  familiar  intercourse ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  too  late 
discovered  the  purport  of  the  inquiry  which  Louis  had  made  at  parting, 
Guyenne  was  substituted  for  Champagne. 

In  the  revolutions  of  the  English  Government  Louis  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  King-maker,  whose  breach  with  Edward  IV. 
arose  out  of  the  King's  indiscreet  violation  of  the  nuptial  contract  which 
his  Ambassador  had  been  deputed  to  make  with  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Louis 
partook  of  the  resentment  with  which  his  Queen  visited  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  her  sister;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  England  did  not  afford 
any  political  reason  which  at  that  time  might  induce  him  to  reconciliation. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  supported  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Edward  IV.  Warwick,  after  his  defeat  at  Stamford,  found 
refuge  in  the  Court  of  France ;  and  when  the  chances  of  War  again  be- 
came favourable  to  him,  his  discomfited  adversary  was  received  in  Flan- 
ders. The  decisive  victory  of  Bamet  finally  established  the  superiority 
of  the  Red  Rose;  but,  as  we  shall  perceive,  Louis  succeeded  in  attaching 
Edward  to  himself,  and  in  dissolving  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  moment  at  which  the  King  of  England  became  confirmed 
in  power. 

More  than  usual  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  was  exhibited  by 
Louis  on  his  return  from  Flanders,  and  if  we  may  believe  one  account, 
his  dread  of  ridicule  was  so  far  excited,  that  he  directed  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  numerous  tame  magpies  and  starlings  which  had  been 
taught  to  repeat  '*  Peronne  "  in  mockery.   The  story  is  not  to  be  credited 
hastily,  for  it  is  little  probable  that  any  one  would  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  jest  upon  an  adventure,  especially  a  luckless  one,  which  had  befsU^n 
a  despotic  Sovereign*.     The  Police  of  the  Kingdom  moreover  was  admi- 
nistered with  great  vigilance  and  severity,  by  a  Provost,  the  formidable 
Tristan  rErmitet)  who  was  unlikely  to  neglect  and  certain 
not  to  forgive  any  expression  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  his  a.  d.  1410. 
Master.  The  birth  of  a  Dauphin  (afterwards  Charles  VIII.)    June  30. 
must  have  excited  considerable  joy,  for  Louis  had  hitherto 
been  unfortunate  in  his  children,  having  lost  two  sons  in  their  infancy. 
Perhaps  encouraged  by  an  event  which  diminished  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Guyenne  by  terminating  his  presumptive  heirdom 
to  the  throne,  Louis  convoked  his  Notables — ^that  is,  as  November. 
Gommines  informs  ust»  such  Nobles  to  whom  he  expressly 
addressed  Writs,  to  meet  at  Tours,  and  having  laid  before  them  the  many 

*  The  anecdote  is  related  by  the  oontinuator  of  Monstrdet,  zi.  9,  bat  perhaps  was 
invented  by  Jean  de  Trom :  yet  even  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  prosorilwd  wcNrd  was 
Peronne  or  P^tle,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a  low-born  mistress  whom  Louis 
favoured  at  the  time.  There  is  equal  improbability  in  either  case. 

f  Tristan  FHermlte  is  first  mentioned  as  having  accompanied  the  Constable Ridhe- 
mont  to  the  suppression  of  some  brigands  at  Compi^gne  in  1486.  M.  de  Sismondi, 
Hi$t.  de  Fr.  ziii.  288.  He  distinguished  himself  afterwards  during  the  eiEpnlsion  of 
the  Knglish  from  Ouyenne  in  1461.  Id.  ib.  618. 
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grievances  which  he  had  endured  irom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  re- 
ceived their  unanimous  advice  that  the  Treaty  of  Peronne  should  be 
dissolved.  Some  of  the  overt  acts  of  which  Charles  was  accused  no  doubt 
were  frivolous :  that  he  had  publicly  worn  the  Garter  and  the  Red  Cross, 
Badges  of  England,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  sufficient  causes 
for  War ;  but  it  was  plain  also  that  he  had  attacked  the  haiboura  of 
Normandy,  and  that  in  support  of  his  alliance  with  Edward  lY.  he  bad 
not  scrupled  to  employ  troops  against  France.  Not  all  of  the  Notables 
were  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  Louis  ;  but  even  their  mixture  of 
motives  contributed  to  unanimity.  Some  who  held  perfidious  commu- 
nication with  the  Court  of .  Flanders  looked  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  as 
a  sure  cloak  for  their  past  treachery ;  others  anxiously  wished  to  divert 
the  Royal  attention  from  domestic  Reforms ;  and  the  Constable  St.  P6\ 
caught  glimpses  of  his  own  aggrandizement  through  the  dissension  be- 
tween Princes  to  each  of  whom  he  owed  almost  equal  alle^ance,  and  hoped 
to  enlarge  his  territory  by  putting  up  his  faith  to  the  best  market.  He 
represented  to  Louis  therefore  a  highly  exaggerated  picture  of  the  dis- 
contents of  Flanders,  and  he  assured  him  that  the  whole  district  on  the 
Somme  was  at  any  moment  willing  to  change  allegiance. 

Louis  was  deceived  by  these  promises,  and  hastily  plunged  into 

War :  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  offered  no  event  of  importance. 

St.  Quentin  and  Amiens  indeed  opened  their  gates  to  his  troops ;  but  it 

was  not  for  so  inconsiderable  an  acquisition  as  that  of  two  border-towns 

that  he  would  have  encountered  peril  and  expense ;  and  he  soon  became 

weary  of  the  contest    No  longer]duped  by  the  Constable,  he 

▲.  D.  147 1 .  readily  assented  to  a  proposition  for  Truce ;  and  an  Armistice 

April  4.      signed  at  Amiens  at  first  for  three  months  was  afterwards 

extended  to  a  much  longer  term,  and  led  at  Crotoy  to  the 

Oct.  3.  discussion  of  a  Peace  which  neither  party  really  designed  to 
execute.  Charles  agreed  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  Dukes 
of  Guyenne  and  of  Bretany,  not  to  interfere  with  the  vengeance  which 
the  King  already  meditated  against  St.  Pol,  and  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  the  richest  heiress  in  Europe,  on  the  infant  Dauphin  : 
in  return,  the  conquests  made  in  Picardy  were  to  be  restored.  Louis,  in 
consenting  to  this  Treaty,  sought  only  to  temporize :  he  had  received  in* 
telligence  that  his  brother's  health  was  rapidly  declining,  and  he  specu- 
lated upon  his  approaching  death  as  affording  a  pretext  for  a  breach  of 
any  conditi6n  which  might  prove  inconvenient.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
on  the  other  hand  had  trafficked  in  more  than  one  instance  with  his  daugh- 
ter's prospective  marriage,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  registering  a 
new  suitor  who  had  not  yet  quitted  his  cradle.  He  calculated  moreover 
that  the  surrender  of  Amiens  and  of  St.  Quentin  would  enable  him,  if  he 
so  wished,  to  renew  immediate  hostilities  with  advantage  *. 

*  The  mntnal  perfidy  of  the  contracting  parties,  from  which  it  appean  thmt  in 
neither  Prince  n'jt  euti  pas  fframdejbf,  and  the  intrigue  committed  by  Uharles  to  the 
maoagemeat  of  his  Sqaerry,  timrjf,  mt%f  (k  Farit,  wage  eompugtwn  €t  bim  etUaidK,  are 
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These  perBdioas  srrangemento  were  interrupted,  as  the  King  had  fore* 
seen,  by  the  demise  of  Charles.    The  opportunenesa  of  the 
event,  the  evil  repute  under  which  Louis  suffered,  certain  a.  d.  1472, 
unexplained  circumatancea  attendant  upon  a  Process  against    May  24. 
the  reputed  assassin,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  similar  odious 
crimes,  and  above  all  the  rabid  hatred  with  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
seised  and  circulated  the  accusation,  threw  a  suspicion  upon  the  King 
which  it  is  probable  he  very  little  deserved.    The  late  Prince's  Almoner, 
the  Abb6  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  was  'named  as  the  agent  in  his  pretended 
murder,  and  it  was  said  that  a  poisoned  peach  ofiered  to  Madame  de 
Thouars  was  divided  by  her  with  her  lover ;  that  she  herself  survived 
three  mouths,  the  Duke  of  Guyenne  eight  after  the  fatal  repast.    But 
the  doctrine  of  slow  poisons  thus  nicely  regulated  in  effect  is  exploded  by 
modem  science;  the  Duke  of  Guyenne  himself  was  free  from  all  misgiving; 
and  hia  Physicians  during  his  long  illness  reported  the  natural  progress  of 
an  ultimately  fatal  disease.  The  King  immediately  declared  that  he  would 
not  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Crotoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  frantic  at  this 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  believed  them 
about  to  be  realized,  hurried  to  a  renewal  of  war  with  cruelty  hitherto 
unparalleled.    Nesle  in  the  Vermandoia  was  the  first  town 
exposed  to  his  fury ;  a  presumed  breach  of  the  terma  which     June  12. 
had  secured  life  and  nothing  more  to  the  garrison,  occasioned 
the  execution  of  the  Governor,  a  savage  mutilation  of  such  of  his  troops 
aa  the  sword  was  too  weary  to  slay,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  few  Archers  were  permitted  to  retire  after  their  hands 
had  been  chopped  off  at  the  wrists ;  and  when  Charles  rode  into  the  prin  • 
cipal  Church,  the  pavement  of  which  was  heaped  with  dead,  he  crossed 
himself  and  expressed  satisfaction  that  his  men  had  exhibited  so  great 
promptness  in  execution*. 

The  booty  of  Roye,  which  surrendered  immediately  afterwards,  was  esti- 
mated at  100,000  crowns  of  gold.    Beauvais  was  defended 
with  invincible  gallantry;  and  during  a  conflict  of  eleven    June  16. 
hours  across  a  barrier  formed  by  the  ruins  of  blazing  houses, 
from  which  the  besiegers  were  ultimately  repulsed,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished combatants  was  a  young  heroine  Jeanne  Lain^,  LaHackette^ 
who  captured  the  Burgundian  standard.    The  town  was  relieved  after 
another  murderous  assault ;   and  Charles,  burning  and  ravaging  all  the 
Country  which  lay  before  him,  advanced  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretany  before  Rouen. 

dearly  displayed  -by  Philip  de  CommineSi  and  may  be  read  in  his  psgw  with  the  dis- 
gtMt  which  they  richly  merit,  c.  67>  58. 

*  The  words  dted  by  M.  de  Sismondi,ziT.  360.  are  **qu'ii  voyaii  mouel  beiU  ekoae^ 
H  qt^ii  avvU  arte  hti  wtomei  bons  botiekers.**  The  referenoei  are  to  J.  de  Troyei,  231. 
CkroH,  det  Maitrtt  iCholfl  de  Bourgogne  dant  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  309.  P.  de  Corn- 
mines  does  not  give  the  very  words,  hot  his  narrative  oafortanately  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  cruelty. 

2]> 
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Although  Louis  was  unable  in  the  first  instance  to  appose  this  furious 
irruption  by  a  force  adequate  to  its  repulse,  he  had  not  been  negl^teot 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  Cabinet.  His  armies  were  in  motion ;  he  was 
n^tiating  a  Truce  with  the  Duke  of  Bretany;  and  he  was  alluring  from 
each  of  his  great  enemies  one  of  his  most  able  Ministers.  The  Sire  de 
Lescut  had  guided  the  Councils  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guyenne,  on  whose 
death  he  became  leader  in  the  Breton  Cabinet,  in  which  he  had  loudly 
accused  the  King  of  Fratricide.  Louis  as  usual  dismissed  all  resents 
ment,  and  saw  in  the  talent  displayed  by  his  enemy,  strong  reason  for 
the  lavish  price  which  he  tendered  for  his  friendship.  Lescut,  stiU  main* 
taining  his  posts  in  Bretany,  undertook  to  support  the  interests  of  France 
on  receiving  the  title  of*  Cotmt  of  Comminges,  the  appointments  of 
Admiral  of  Gruyenne,  Seneschal  of  Vannes  and  of  the  Borddais,  Governor 
of  the  Castles  of  Bordeaux,  of  Blaye,  of  Bayonne,  and  of  Daze,  an  imme^ 
diate  gift  of  24,000  crowns,  a  pension  of  1200  livres  for  a  brother,  and 
of  8000  for  himself*.  Of  the  motives  which  induced  the  probably  si- 
multaneous defection  of  Philip  de  Commines  from  the  personal  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  speak;  for 
although  vestiges  sre  to  be  found  of  numerous  important  grants  made  to 
him  by  the  bounty  of  Louis,  the  Historian  is  far  too  discreet  to  allude 
either  to  corruption  employed  by  his  new  master,  or  to  disgust  excited  by 
the  Prince  whom  he  quitted.  We  know  that  the  habits  of  Charles  were 
rude,  boisterous  and  ferocious,  and  that  his  attendants  were  exposed  to 
petulant  bursts  of  sarcasm,  and  not  unfrequently  even  to  corporal  insult. 
Commines  to  his  honour  has  not  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  vices  of  either 
Prince  under  whom  he  engsged;  and  his  abstinence  from  all  personal 
justification  appears  to  imply,  that  such  justification  was  not  demanded 
by  his  contemporaries.  He  records  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  But  it  must  ever  be  re- 
membered to  his  praise,  that  he  is  not  only  the  esrliest  Modem  who 
aspired  to  the  d^ity  of  Historic  writing ;  but  that  amid  the  manifold 
evil  communication  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  his  own  love  of  Virtue 
continued  uncomipted. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  his  hope  of 
communication  with  the  Bretons  had  ceasjed,  and  he  learned  with  indig- 
nation that  his  domains  in  Artois  and  Picardy  were  undergoing  firom  St 
P61  reprisals  for  the  outrages  in  Normandy.  St.  P61  was  regarded  with 
equal  hatred  both  by  Louis  and  by  Charles ;  and  Ae  hope  of  punishing 
the  treachery  by  which  each  in  turn  had  been  deceived,  no  doubt  contri- 
buted to  the  readiness  with  which  both  Princes  consented  to  a  fresh 
Truce.  The  Constable  indeed  in  his  strong  hold  at  St.  Quentin,  which 
having  once  mastered  he  persisted  in  retaining,  affected  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  Rivals ;   upon  Louis  he  perpetually  urged  the  necessity  of 

*  He  demanded  also  a  pension  of  34,000  francs  for  the  Duke  of  Bretany,  of  whiok 
the  King  granted  half,  and  paid  it  during  two  yean.    Comminfls^  c  61. 
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subjugating  a  factious  vassal ;  to  Charles  he  invariably  suggested  the 
prospect  of  his  own  revolt  irom  France.  His  stipends  were  enormous, 
and  an  allowance  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of  400  men-at-arms,  a  number 
which  he  was  far  from  really  maintaining,  was  a  source  of  profit  which 
must  be  dried  up  by  the  return  of  more  settled  times.  No  one  had  deeper 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  hostility ;  no  one  exerted  himself  more  actively 
or  more  perversely  for  its  maintenance ;  and  no  one  in  the  end  paid  more 
dearly  for  success. 

But  the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  at  which  the  Constable  was  quite 
ripe  for  punishment,  and  Louis  had  sufficient  self-control  to  permit  the 
fruit  to  hang,  and  to  extract  from  it  all  its  virtues,  before  he  gathered  it 
and  cast  away  the  husk.  While  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  therefore  was 
occupied  first  in  taking  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Gueldres  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  *,  and  afterwards  in  a  petty  dispute  concerning 
the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  die  neighbouring  town  of  Neuss  t>  the  King  of  France  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  two  Feudatories  who  had  richly  earned  chastisement 
from  his  hand.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  although  released  on  the  accession 
of  Louis  from  the  imprisonment  to  which  his  condemnation  for  Treason 
had  subjected  him,  had  manifested  gross  ingratitude  in  return.  He  had 
procured  the  assassination  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  him  in  his  Pro- 
cess during  the  late  reign,  he  had  established  a  false  mintage,  his  name 
had  appeared  in  every  conspiracy  by  which  Louis  had  been  disturbed, 
and  even  lately  he  had  been  negociating  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for 
the  sale  of  Alen^on  and  Perche.  He  was  arrested  by  Tris- 
tan I'Hermite,  subjected  to  a  hasty  trial,  and  again  received  a.  d.  14*74. 
the  grace  of  life  on  condition  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  a  July — 
sentence  from  the  penalties  of  which  he  was  relieved  by 
death  about  two  years  afterwards.  The  Count  of  Armagnac,  after  meriting 
death  by  the  commission  of  innumerable  private  as  well  as  public  crimes, 
had  established  himself  in  the  strong  Castle  of  Lectoure  in  Grascony. 
John  Goffiedi,  a  Flemish  ex-bishop,  who  by  his  enormities  had  gained  the 
fearful  title  of  the  Devil  ofArras^  the  See  which  he  had  once  administered, 
undertook  to  remove  this  obnoxious  vassal ;  and  after  solemnly  swearing 
to  a  capitulation,  he  saw  him  poniarded  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  {  at  that 
time  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  who  herself  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  medicine  designed  to  produce  abortion.  The 
town  was  fired,  and  in  order  that  no  evidence  of  the  hateful  perfidy  which 
had  been  committed  in  it  might  remain,  the  population  seems  to  have  been 
exterminated. 


*  By  tbe  Duke  Arnold  who  disinherited  in  his  favoar  a  son  Adolphus,  by  whom 
he  had  been  most  aroelly  and  nnnatorally  nted.    Gomminee,  c  63. 

t  Neuu  three  miles  S.  W.  from  Dassddorf. 

X  Not  the  sister  with  whom  he  had  heretofore  Uved  in  incest,  but  Jane,  a  daughter 
of  Gaston  VI.  Count  of  Foix. 

2d2 
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The  tnnsactions  of  France  with  Burgundy  at  this  period  are  eromently 
ignoble,  they  consist  of  little  more  than  Wars  without  a  battle.  Peace 
without  repose;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Louis  in  his  caution, 
or  Charles  in  his  rashness,  was  more  deeply  stained  with  pe^dy.  The 
King  of  France  had  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  had  engaged 
assassins  for  his  removal,  and  he  had  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  intrigue  which,  so  soon  as  opportunity  permitted,  was  to 
expose  him  to  the  united  attack  of  the  Bretons,  the  English  and  the 
Burgundians;  nevertheless,  dissembling  all  knowledge  of  this  secret 
enmity,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Bouvines-sur-Meuse,  to  arrange  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Constable.  It  was  agreed  that  whichever  party  could 
first  arrest  the  prisoner,  should  either  put  him  to  death,  or  deliver  him 
to  the  other  within  eight  days ;  that  all  his  possessions  both  in  France 
and  in  Fknders  should  be  confiscated,  and  that  St.  Quentin,  his  treasure, 
and  his  rich  moveables  should  be  apportioned  to  Charles.  Copies  of  this 
Treaty  had  been  already  signed  and  exchanged  when  the  French  Envoys 
were  ordered  to  suspend  their  proceedings.  St.  Pol  had  received  warning 
that  he  was  the  subject  under  deliberation^  and  with  the  craft  of  a  veteran 
in  knavery,  he  so  far  worked  upon  the  fears  of  Louis,  as  to  persuade  him 
that  he  had  important  secrets  in  his  possession,  which  he  was  willing  to 
communicate.  A  causeway  by  a  rivulet  on  the  road  from  Noyon  to  La 
Fere  was  named  as  a  fitting  spot  for  a  meeting ;  in  which  Louis,  always 
too  r^ardless  of  the  salutary  distinctions  of  rank,  condescended  to  give 
audience  to  a  rebellious  subject  on  terms  and  with  ceremonies  similar  to 
those  which  soon  afterwards  regulated  his  interview  with  an  independent 
Monarch.  The  Constable  demanded  the  erection  of  a  barrier,  behind 
which  he  appeared,  wearing  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  mantle.  The  bar- 
rier, however,  was  soon  removed,  and  St.  P^l  trusted  himself  during  the 
night  in  the  King's  quarters ;  a  daring  which  excites  the  wonderment  of 
Commines;  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
one,  and  with  the  habitual  contempt  in  which  good  faith  was  held  by 
the  other.  He  thinks  that  God  visited  the  Constable  with  judicial 
blindness,  for  on  that  day  verily  he  encountered  great  jeopardy.  On  the 
morrow,  however,  he  departed  uninjured,  leaving  the  King,  perhaps 
with  a  conviction  that  the  toils  might  at  any  moment  be  closed  upon 
him,  that  he  was  destitute  of  all  power  to  work  evil,  and  that  his 
boasted  secret  had  already  been  developed. 

The  siege  of  Neuss,  a  town  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  vaunted 
he  should  master  in  a  fortnight,  detained  him  many  months ;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  rival  Candidate  who  opposed 
Robert  of  Bavaria  for  the  Archbishopric,  and  who  commanded  thegarri- 
soUi  frustrated  the  best-appointed  army  which  Charles  had  ever  equipped. 
During  the  whole  winter,  he  obstinately  defied  sufiering,  and  persisted 
in  attempts  which  the  soundest  military  judgment  pronounced  to  be 
hopeless.    At  length,  after  eleven  months  delay  and  the  loss  of  m* 
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teen  thmiMnd  men,  he  withdrew  with  the  additional  mortification  of 
discovering  that  he  had  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  comhined  action 
with  the  English. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  induced  Edward  IV.  of  England  to 
listen  to  propositions  of  a  League  against  France.  The  claim 
which  his  predecessors  had  urged  upon  the  Crown  of  that  A.n.  1475. 
Klingdom  was  now  indeed  almost  ohsolete,  but  it  was  always 
popular;  foreign  warfare  a£forded  employment  for  the  restless  spirits 
which  had  been  nurtured  in  Civil  conflicts  and  which  might  dispute  a 
title  established  chiefly  by  the  sword;  and  above  all,  Parliamentary  aids 
were  never  granted  so  liberally  as  for  the  service  of  the  field.  Fifteen 
hundred  men-at-arms  with  barded  and  richly  caparisoned  chargers,  and 
many  led  horses  belonging  to  each  Knight,  fifteen  thousand  mounted 
Archers,  and  a  proportionate  host  of  infantry,  were  assembled  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  when  Edward  despatched  Garter  King  at  Arms  bearing  a 
Letter  of  defiance,  couched  in  a  language  and  style  so  elegant  that  Com- 
mines  expresses  full  conviction  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  English 
pen  *.  Louis  read  the  demand,  which  was  no  other  than  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  Kingdom,  with  self-restraint  and  dignity.  He  explained  to 
the  Herald  that  his  Master  had  been  deceived  by  tlw  invitation  of  allies 
who  were  looking  solely  to  their  own  interests ;  and  by  ample  largesses 
and  honourable  entertainment  he  conciliated  the  messenger's  good-will 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  important. 

Three  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  invaders  from 
Dover  to  Calais ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  greatly  needed  on  their  first  arrival.  "  The  Enghsh,"  May  — . 
says  Commines,  *'  make  admirable  soldiers,  shrewd  and 
hardy,  after  they  have  been  a  short  time  in  the  field,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  devoid  of  skill  or  more  unhandy  than  they  are  in  the  beginning  t«" 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  language  and  of  the  roads  of  the  Country 
which  they  had  attacked,  and  they  needed  guidance  in  the  Continental 
modes  of  warfare ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
a  numerous  army,  as  he  had  promised,  arrived  almost  unattended ;  and 
when  the  King  of  England  had  been  pereuaded  to  march  to  St.  Quentin 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Constable,  that  wavering  and  undecided  traitor 
turned  his  cannon  upon  him  as  an  enemy  and  denied  admittance  within 
his  walls. 

A  singular  incident,  which,  although  unexplained  in  some  points,  is  on 
the  whole  very  characteristic  of  Louis,  opened  a  negotiation.  The  first 
prisoner  taken  by  the  English  was  a  Valet  of  the  Royal  household, 
whom  Edward  dismissed  with  a  present  and  with  a  commendation  to  his 
Master.  The  French  Court  was  fixed  at  Compi^gne,  and  Louis  when 
seated  at  table  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the  message  which  had  been 

*  c.  70.  i  c.  69. 
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delivered  to  him,  with  more  seriousness  than  his  attendants  imagined 
that  it  deserved.  But  his  sagacity  had  received  a  hint  which  had  heea 
thrown  away  on  the  less  subtle  apprehension  of  others.  So  ill  was  the 
Court  appointed,  and  so  sparing  was  Louis  in  all  matters  connected 
with  ceremony,  that  he  was  unprovided  with  a  Herald*,  a  personage 
whom  the  manners  of  the  times  invested  with  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
character,  and  through  whose  ministry  all  communication  between 
sovereign  Princes  was  conducted.  In  this  emergency  he  recollected  one 
Merindon,  a  servant  of  some  Courtier,  to  whom  he  had  once  happened  to 
speak,  and  whose  answers  were  delivered  with  good  sense  and  address. 
Commines,  who  knew  the  man  and  had  formed  a  lower  estimate  of  his 
abilities,  was  secretly  instructed  to  propose  the  mission ;  and  by  dint  of 
a  good  meal,  the  proffer  of  gold,  and  the  hope  of  promotion,  he  overcame 
his  fears,  and  obtained  his  consent  '^  The  poor  fellow,"  says  the  Histo- 
rian, "  when  he  first  heard  me  speak  was  sadly  frightened,  and  dropped 
upon  his  knees  like  one  who  believed  himself  to  be  a  dead  man.  I 
named  others  to  the  King  whom  I  thought  more  fit  for  the  business, 
but  he  had  fixed  upon  his  man,  and  when  he  spoke  to  him  he  gave  him 
more  assurance  by  one  word  than  I  had  done  by  a  hundred."  A  Tabard 
was  supplied  by  a  Trumpeter's  banner ;  a  Pursuivant,  an  inferior 
officer  at  Arms  whom  even  Nobles  were  allowed  to  entertain,  afforded 
other  insignia ;  and  the  pseudo-herald,  duly  accoutred  and  caparisoned, 
rode  to  deliver  his  message  in  the  English  Camp.  He  acquitted  himself 
with  becoming  solemnity,  and  returned  undetected  after  opening  the  way 
to  future  and  more  important  negotiation. 

Edward,  indeed,  by  this  time  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  too  rashly  plunged;  his  allies 
had  &iled  on  every  point,  and  the  whole  burden  of  War  rested  on  his 
own  shoulders.  His  'first  demand  from  the  Ambassador  of  Louis  was 
the  absolute  surrender  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France,  his  second  that 
of  Normandy  and  of  Guyenne.  These  were  formal  preliminaries  considered 
necessary  to  his  dignity,  and  were  treated  as  such  by  the  unfastidious 
Louis,  till  the  negotiation  subsided  into  a  mercantile  bargain.  Little  to 
the  honour  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  Louis  consented  to  pay^ 
Edward  to  receive  seventy-two  thousand  crowns  of  gold  as  an  immediate 
indemnification.  Guyenne  was  to  be  reserved  as  an  apanage  for  the 
Dauphin  who  was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of 

*  Tbi»  appears  the  most  obvious  reason  for  the  employment  of  so  unworthy  a 
messenger ;  and  indeed  is  favoured  by  the  words  of  Commines — car  le  di»i  Seignrttr 
tCetoit  point  convoiteuxy  ni  accompagni  de  heraut  ni  de  irompeite  eomtne  aoni  piutieurt 
Prmce$^  c.  73.  The  breach  of  chiyalric  usage  could  not  in  any  way  be  designed  as 
an  insult,  for  Louis  evinced  the  greatest  posMible  wish  to  cajole  the  Enghsh.  M.  de 
Sismondi  attributes  it  to  a  subtle  unwillingness  that  tne  commencement  of  a 
■negotiation  should  be  known  by  his  own  army,  ziv.44G.  Some  stratagem  no  doubt 
was  intended  in  this  very  remarkable  transaction. 
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England*,  and  until  the  age  of  the  two  children  permitted  the  eonanm- 
mation  of  this  maniage,  fifty  thousand  crowns  were  to  be  lodged 
annually  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon.  The  Truce,  which  was  to  continue 
for  nine  years,  included  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Bretany,  if  they 
should  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  the  two  Kings 
were  to  exchange  its  ratifications  in  person^. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  hearing  the  first  rumour  of  this  Treaty, 
evinced  marked  indignation.  He  rode  hastily  to  the  English  camp 
with  a  small  retinue,  and  roughly  demanded  fit>m  Edward  whether  he 
had  made  Peace.  When  the  King  explained  the  conditions  of  the 
negotiation,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  share  in  it,  the  Duke 
retomed  an  angry  answer  in  English,  a  language  which  he  well  under* 
stood.  He  dwelled  upon  the  many  illustrious  deeds  .achieved  in  France 
by  fmner  Kings  of  England,  and  upon  the  dishonour  which  must  accrue 
to  Edward  by  this  abandonment  of  the  glorious  course  pursued  by  his 
ancestors.  He  protested  that  he  had  not  invited  an  army  to  cross  the 
Sea  from  any  need  of  personal  aid  to  himself;  but  on  the  other  hand 
simply  to  re-instate  an  ancient  aUy  in  rights  unjustly  denied;  and 
in  order  that  he  might  prove  his  own  entire  independence  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  treat  with  Louis  for  any  suspension  of  arms  till  three 
months  had  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the  English.  This  idle 
boasting  was  ill  received,  and  the  Princes  took  leave  of  each  other  with 
mutual  discontentt* 

Louis  meantime  was  highly  delighted  with  his  negotiation;  he 
talked  much  of  the  hazard  of  the  advancing  season,  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  neighbouring  Provinces  in  which  he  did  not  possess  any 
strong  hold  for  retreat,  of  the  unextinguishable  hatred  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  the  manifest  tieachery  of  the  Constable.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  world,  he  said,  to  which  he  would  not  consent  in  order  to  procure 
the  absence  of  the  English  unless  it  were  territorial  cession ;  but  to 
tkat  he  would  prefer  any  danger.  With  his  usual  insight  into  character, 
he  added  that  Edward  loved  ease  and  pleasure,  and  that  the  promised 
money  must  be  gathered  and  paid.  He  then  pointed  out  some  channela 
through  which  it  might  be  obtained,  and,  among  them,  intimated  that  of 
voluntary  contribution. 

Besides  the  large  sums  openly  named  in  the  Treaty^  a  great  expen- 
diture was  required  for  secret  service,  for  plate,  jewels,  and  pensions  in 
hard  money  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  crowns  distributed 
among  the  English  Courtiers.  Receipts  in  form  were  demanded  as 
vouchers  for  this  bribery,  and  in  one  instance  only  was  hesitation 
expressed.  Yet  even  Lord  Hastings  the  Chamberlain,  who  refused  to 
blazon  his  venality  on  the  Registers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  accom- 

*  Elisabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  England,  who  by  marrying  Henry  VII.  onited 
the  HooMS  of  York  and  Lancaster.  f  Commines,  c.  75. 
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uodated  his  conscieoce*  like  the  sleeve  of  a  Monk's  habit,  to  tbe 
receipt  at  tribiUe  of  that  which  more  properly  might  be  named  aims  *; 
and  drew  at  the  aame  moment  from  the  TreaBuries  both  of  France  and 
of  Bretany.  Louis  was  displeased  with  the  agent  who  failed  in  oblani- 
ing  the  acquittance ;  but  his  admiration  of  cunning,  even  when  directed 
BUCcessfuUy  against  himself^  was  excited  by  the  adroitnesa  of  Lord 
Hastings ;  "  he  commended  and  esteemed  him  more  than  all  the  King 
of  England's  other  servants,  and  his  pension  was  ever  afterwarda  paid 
without  acquittance  t-'' 

Nor  were  they  the  Nobles  only  whom  Louis  sought  to  conciliate* 
Fully  understanding  the  national  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  treated, 
he  sent  three  hundred  wagons  stocked  with  the  choicest  wines  for 
Edward's  private  cellar;  and  when  the  army  took  up  its  quarters  near 
Amiens,  he  kept  open  house  (for  we  do  not  recollect  any  expression 
which  so  completely  represents  his  conduct)  for  the  hungry  soldiery. 
Huge  tables  were  spread  near  the  City  gate,  covered  with  an  endless 
succession  of  viands,  chiefly  stimulant  to  drink,  and  profusely  supplied 
with  every  beverage  excepting  water  {.  Numerous  servants  were  in 
attendance,  and  at  each  board  presided  half  a  dozen  persons  of  good 
family,  "  sleek  and  likely  to  look  at§,"  who  might  increase  the  comfort 
and  promote  the  merriment  of  the  guests.  Every  Englishman  who 
entered  the  town  was  jocosely  asked  *'  to  break  a  lance/'  and  this 
gratuitous  revelry  lasted  through  four  days.  **  The  sober  habits  of  the 
French  were  somewhat  scandalized  by  the  Barbarian  excess  which 
seems  even  at  this  time  to  have  characterized  our  Fore&thers." 

Louis,  as  we  have  more  than  once  before  observed,  was  enslaved  by 
superstition,  he  was  a  great  believer  in  day-fatality,  the  Martyrdom  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  was  one  of  the  celebrations  upon  which  he  con- 
sidered the  transaction  of  public  business  to  be  especially  ill-omened, 
and  he  not  only  thus  respected  the  28th  of  December,  on  which  the 
anniversary  is  kept,  but  paid  equal  reverence  to  the  28th  of  every  month 
in  the  year  |.  On  one  of  those  mornings,  however,  while  the  King  was 
at  his  devotions,  Commines  received  advice  that  full  9000  English  were 
already  assembled  in  Amiens,  that  the  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing, 
and  that  from  fear  of  tumult  the  Warder  durst  not  bar  the  Gates.  The 
peril  appeared  so  imminent,  that  the  trusty  Chamberlain  did  not  hesitate 
to  interrupt  his  Master's  prayers.   He  was  agreeably  relieved  by  finding 

*  Comxninet,  c.  80.  f  Id.,  c.  1 13. 

X  jyeau  H*eiioii  mmvetlei.    Id.,  c  7^* 

§  Fktri  grot  ei  grot  pomr  wueur  plmre  a  eemx  ^ui  avogeni  em»e  de  boire.  Cominuies 
(tii  «r/».)  has  given  the  names  of  some  of  these  jovial  Croupiers 

II  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  there  still  remains  a  superstition  that 
not  only  Christmas  Dav  (Aa  FSie  det  Innocent)  bnt  that  throughout  the  year  the  day 
of  the  week  npon  whioi  it  chances  to  fall  (JLe  Jow  det  bmocem)  is  a  holy  day.  Louis 
seems  to  have  restricted  this  notice  to  one  day  In  each  month  instead  of  in  each 
week.  If  this  alarm  occurred  in  August,  it  was  the  very  day  before  the  Interview 
at  Feqnigny. 
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tbftt  the  alann  of  Loms  had  conquered  lus  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
day^  and  that  instead  of  receiving  a  grim  rebuke  he  was  immediately 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  the  town.  Having  first  addressed 
himself  to  sach  English  0£Scers  as  he  happened  to  know,  and  having 
found  that,  notwithstanding  their  promises  of  assistance,  insuboidination 
so  far  prevailed  that  when  one  soldier  was  sent  back  to  his  quarters 
twenty  persevered  in  going  on  to  Amiens,  he  entered  one  of  the  Houses 
of  CaiL  Although  it  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  scores  had  already  been  run  up ;  of  the  visiters 
some  were  singing,  others  were  sleeping,  and  all  were  drunk.  When 
Commines  had  ascertained  this  last  particular,  he  felt  persuaded  that  all 
danger  beyond  that  of  a  mere  fray  was  at  an  end,  and  he  warned  the 
King  of  his  conviction.  Louis  promptly  introduced  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms  into  the  City,  and  having  ordered  his  dinner  at  the  Warder's 
residence,  invited  several  English  of  distinction  to  his  tabic.  When 
Edward  IV.  expressed  some  shame  at  the  transaction,  and  signified  a 
wish  that  Amiens  should  be  closed  for  the  future,  Louis  replied,  with  a 
courtesy  which  no  one  was  better  able  to  assume,  that  he  would  never 
sanction  so  harsh  a  measure,  but  that  if  his  Brother  of  England  should 
please  to  despatch  a  few  sentinels  from  his  own  Royal  Guard,  they  might 
secure  order  by  excluding  any  companions  likely  to  be  troublesome. 

The  continued  neighbourhood  of  friends  thus  disorderly,  was  little  to 
be  coveted;  and*  Louis,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  graciousness, 
earnestly  wished  for  the  approaching  interview  which  was  to  be  the 
immediate  prelude  to  the  return  of  the  English.  At^the  town  of 
Pequigny,  about  three  leagues  from  Amiens,  which  was  prepared  for  the 
ceremony,  the  Somme  flows  in  a  channel  not  broad,  but  too  deep  to  be 
fordable.  The  river  is  approached  on  one  bank  (that  which  was 
reserved  for  Louis)  by  a  large  and  open  plain ;  on  the  other  for  about 
two  bowshots  runs  a  causeway  edged  on  either  side  by  a  marsh,  which, 
if  treachery  were  designed,  might  be  of  very  dangerous  passage.  "  But 
the  English,"  as  Commines  remarks,  (and  long  may  they  deserve  the 
character'.)  ''  without  doubt  are  less  knowing  in  these  matters  than  the 
French;  and  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  go  point 
blank  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  only  you  must  have  patience  with  them, 
and  by  no  means  begin  with  any  show  of  passion."  A  bridge  was 
thrown  over  at  the  spot,  and  its  centre  was  divided  by  a  strong  wooden 
trellis  work,  "  such  as  are  seen  in  Lions'  cages ;"  the  apertures  between 
the  bars  beiui;  not  larger  than  was  requisite  for  the  easy  passage  of  a 
man's  arm.  The  top  was  covered  with  an  awning  to  protect  it  from  the 
chances  of  sun  or  rain,  and  the  space  below  admitted  about  ten  or 
twelve  persons  in  each  moiety.  Louis  appears  to  have  superintended 
the  arrangement  with  considerable  precaution,  and  by  a  narrative  of  the 
treachery  at  Montcreau  (which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  the  most 
accurate  history  of  that  lamentable  event  transmitted  to  us),  to  have  pre** 
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▼ented  the  insertion  of  a  central  wicket.  Had  it  not  been  for  lueh  a  widwt 
**  that  great  inconvenience^**  he  said,  *^  would  never  have  oocurred*.'* 
On  the  29th  of  August,  Louis  at  Uie  head  of  about  800  men-at-arma 
arrived  first  at  the  barrier.  The  whole  English  army  was 
Aug.  29.  embattled  on  its  own  bank,  and  made  a  proud  and  goodly 
show  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  Edward,  looking  *'  ev^y 
inch  a  King,"  rode  slowly  along  the  causeway;  his  robe  was  of  cloth  of 
gold,  his  bonnet  of  black  velvet  looped  with  a  Fleur  de  lys  of  predoua 
jewelry.  Although  he  was  beginning  to  exhibit  corpulence,  his  figure 
was  still  commanding  and  noble ;  for  Commines  assures  us,  that  but  a 
few  years  before  he  never  had  seen  so  handsome  a  man.  On  approaching 
the  trellis  work  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  inclined  his  knee  till  it  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  and  when  this  salutation  had  been  returned  and  re- 
peated, the  two  Kings  shook  hands  through  the  openings  of  the  bars. 
**  My  Cousin,**  began  Louis,  "you  are  right  welcome ;  there  is  not  any 
other  man  in  existence  whom  I  so  greatly  desired  to  see,  and  God  be 
praised  that  we  have  at  last  met  for  so  agreeable  a  purpose ! "  After  Ed- 
ward had  acknowledged  the  compliment,  which  he  did  in  very  good 
French,  the  Chancellor  of  England,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  noticed  an  old 
prophecy,  ("a  sort  of  ware,''  says  Commines,"  with  which  his  Countrymen 
are  never  unprovided,")  that  Pequigny  should  witness  a  great  Peace  between 
the  two  Nations.  The  Treaty  was  then  sworn  to  by  each  King  placing 
one  of  his  hands  on  a  Missal,  the  other  on  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross. 
When  this  solemnity  was  ended,  Louis  gliding  into  his  customary  easy 
tone,  and  prafcing  the  beauty  of  the  Dames  of  Paris,  said  that  if  his  Bro* 
ther  would  visit  him  there,  he  would  name  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  as 
his  Confessor,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  chary  of  absolution  f*  The  King 
of  England  smiled,  for  he  knew  the  reputation  of  the  Churchman.  Louis 
then  ordered  his  suite  to  fall  behind,  and  having  exchanged  a  few  private 
words  with  Edward,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Commines,  whom  he  at  the 
same  time  introduced.  Edward  readily  called  to  mind  the  occasions  and 
places  at  which  he  had  seen  the  I^ord  of  Argenton  at  the  Court  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  Louis,  who,  as  if  it  were  by  accident,  had  thus  obtained  men- 
tion of  the  name  which  he  most  wished  should  form  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, carelessly  asked  what  he  should  do  if  the  Duke  of  Bui^undy  con- 
tinued proudly  to  refuse  accession  to  the  Treaty  ?  He  was  answered  as 
he  wished,  that  the  business  must  be  settled  between  themselves;  but  the 
reply  was  widely  different,  when  encouraged  by  his  first  success,  he  touched 
upon  the  Duke  of  Bretany  also.   The  King  of  England  earnestly  be^ed 

*  Commines,  c.  7d. 

t  Charles,  younger  brother  of  John  Duke  of  Bourbon :  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  to  which  great  preferment  he  afterwards  annexed 
the  Archbishopric  of  Bordeaux,  the  Bishopric  of  Poitiers,  and  several  rich  Abbeys. 
He  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  un  bon  conutagnon,  and  the  device  which  he 
adopted  sufficiently  displayed  hisanti-ecclesiasticaldisposition.  It  was  a  hand  bearing 
a  flaming  sword,  with  the  motto  n*etpmr  m  peur.    (Hrnier,  is.  345. 
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that  the  Duke  of  Brettny  might  be  respected,  for  that  during  his  neoea- 
sities  he  had  never  found  so  good  a  friend;  and  when  again  sounded  on 
this  point  after  the  interview,  he  declared  that  he  would  at  any  time  re- 
cross  the  Channel  to  assist  Francis  if  he  were  attacked.  Louis  discreetly 
abstained  from  any  further  inquiry ;  he  had  gained  the  clue  for  which 
be  sought,  and  although  he  would  gladly  have  obtained  connivance  to 
aggression  upon  Bretany,  he  perceived  that  it  was  hopeless  to  uige  the 
proposition.  A  few  gracious  words  of  recognition  addressed  personally 
to  each  of  the  English  suite,  terminated  the  Conference,  after  which  the 
Kings  mounted  their  horses,  and  withdrew  to  their  respective  quarters. 

''  My  Brother,"  observed  Louis  to  Commines  as  they  rode  homeward, 
**  accepted  my  invitation  to  Paris  somewhat  too  frankly.  He  is  a  very 
handsome  Prince,  and  very  fond  of  women,  and  our  fair  Ladies  may  make 
him  so  many  pretty  speeches,  that  if  he  once  gets  there,  he  may  not  feel 
an  inclination  to  return.  Heaven  knows  that  his  predecessors  have  been 
too  much  both  in  Paris  and  in  Normandy.  He  is  an  excellent  friend  so 
long  as  he  keeps  on  his  own  side  of  the  water ;  but  on  our  side  I  do  not 
)}y  any  means  wish  for  his  company."  The  subtle  King  was  right  in  his 
conjecture,  for  some  English  officers  whom  he  entertained  at  supper  gave 
him  to  understand  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  prevail  upon 
Edward  to  visit  Pahs,  where  they  might  hold  many  a  joyous  carouse  to- 
gether. Louis  said  but  little  in  reply,  whispered  to  Commines  that  he 
had  not  been  deceived  in  his  suspicion,  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  water- 
basin  set  before  him,  in  order  to  break  up  the  table,  and  took  occasion 
when  the  repast  was  over,  and  the  subject  was  renewed,  to  intimate  dex- 
terously that  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  proceed  without  a  moment's  delay 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  Peace,  one  of  the  most  venal  recorded  in  History,  was  confidently 
attributed  by  the  English  to  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who 
they  declared  had  visibly  sate  on  their  King's  Tent  on  the  day  of  Confer- 
ence, in  the  shape  of  a  White  Dove,  which  no  cries  of  the  soldiery  could 
scare  from  its  perch.  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  adds  Commines  with 
unflinching  gravity,  **  that  it  was  not  more  than  a  stray  pigeon,  which 
having  been  wetted  in  a  shower,  chose  the  loftiest  point  which  it  could 
find  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  sun  itself  and  to  plume  its  wings." 
Lonis,  however,  took  pains  to  encourage  the  vulgar  rumour;  and  he  was 
especially  cautious  lest  any  chance  words  should  escape  his  lips  implying 
that  the  English  had  been  over-reached.  Having  heard  of  a  Gascon  in 
Edward's  train  who  had  expressed  much  dissatisfaction,  after  abusing  him 
as  a  scoundrel  and  a  rogue  whose  mouth  must  be  stopped,  he  invited  the 
offender  to  his  table,  offered  promotion  in  his  own  service  for  himself  and 
his  brothers,  and  presented  him  with  1000  crowns;  while  Commines 
was  instructed  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  it  was  hoped  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  advance  the  incipient  friendship  between  the  two  Princes.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  supposed  himself  to  be  in  entire  privacy,  he 
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hazarded  some  jest  concerning  the  wines  and  presents  which  he  had  d»* 
tribated,  and  he  was  greatly  confounded  to  perceive  on  taming  round  that 
a  Merchant  of  Bordeaux  resident  in  England  had  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  unobserved.  The  Merchant  was  soliciting  at  Conrt  freedom 
from  certain  duties,  by  the  remission  of  which  he  expected  great  profit. 
Louis,  without  adverting  to  the  past,  immediately  accosted  him  with  « 
familiar  inquiry  into  his  private  circumstances,  whether  he  traded,  and 
whether  he  had  a  wife  in  England  ?  The  Merchant  replied  in  the  affinn* 
ative,adding  that  he  was  deficient  in  capital, — ^and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised by  receiving  an  order  that  i^his  wines  should  pass  duty-free,  an 
appointment  to  a  lucrative  post  in  his  native  City,  and  a  donation  of  iOOO 
francs  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  wife's  journey  from  England*  One  sti* 
pulation,  indeed,  accompanied  these  marks  of  Royal  bounty,  namely^  thai 
he  himself  was  not  to  fetch  Ms  wife^  but  was  to  send  a  brother  as  an 
escort*. 

Intriguing  with  every  party,  faithless  to  each  in  turn,  and  in  the  end 
justly  abandoned  by  all,  no  one  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  with  greater  dismay  than  the  wretched  Constable.  Louis  had 
obtained  from  the  avarice  or  the  simplicity  of  the  English  the  sar« 
render  of  much  private  correspondence  which  afforded  legal  proof  of  hk 
treason,  and  he  hod  also  taken  care  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  Bur* 
gundy  almost  to  phrenzy,  by  a  stratagem  unworthy  of  the  lowest  turnkey 
who  ever  plotted  to  corroborate  evidence  by  admissions  entrapped  from 
the  mouth  of  an  accused  Criminal.  The  Sieur  de  Contay,  a  Bui^undian 
of  note,  was  prisoner  on  parole  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  two  Envoys 
despatched  by  St.  Pol  on  a  private  mission  by  which  he  hoped  to  promote 
reconciliation.  The  King,  before  giving  audience,  concealed  De  Contay  and 
Commines  behind  a  large  screen,  close  to  which  he  himself  was  seated. 
Louis  de  CreviDe  was  the  spokesman,  and  he  gave  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
Duke's  extreme  anger  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  coalition  by  the  English, 
Finding  encouragement  to  proceed  in  a  similar  strain,  he  suited  gestures  to 
his  words,  and  mimicking  some  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  Duke's 
manner,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  swore  by  St.  George,  and  denounced 
Edward  as  a  mere  purblind  driveller,  the  bastard  of  a  common  Archer  t« 
Louis  laughed  most  vociferously,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  slight  deaf* 
pees  easily  induced  De  Creville  to  repeat  the  mischievous  buffoonery 
somewhat  louder  and  with  additional  grimace.  It  scarcely  need  be  added 
that  the  particulars  of  this  interview  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  by  his  retainers,  and  that  the  purpose  designed  was 
fully  effected.    In  spite  of  the  bravado  with  which  that  Prince  had  parted 

*  Commines,  c  77* 

f  This  BcandHl  was  afterfrards  employed  in  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Shaw  at 
PaursCross  in  1485,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  Richard  HI.,  by  discrediting 
the  legitimacy  of  Kdward  IV.,  of  the  Diike  of  Clarence,  and  therefore  of  all  their  de- 
aoendants.  Cicely  Neville  Duchess  of  York,  a  woman  of  irreproachable  virtue  was 
daughter  of  Ralph  Neville  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
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from  Edward  IV.,  not  ft  fortnight  elasped  after  the  ratiiication  of  the 
Treaty  of  Pequigny,  before  a*  similar  amicable  compact  was 
ligned  between  France  and  Burgundy  at  Soleure.  The  Truce    Sept  13. 
was  limited  to  a  term  of  nine  years,  many  Commercial  pri- 
vileges were  interchanged,  and  above  all,  the  former  agreement  relative  to 
the  Constable  was  solemnly  renewed.   The  Duke  of  Bretany 
negotiated  at  Senlis  about  a  month  later,  and  St.  Pol  was  thys      Oct  9. 
left  alone  to  reap  the  whirlwind  which  he  had  dared  to  sow. 
It  was  too  late  to  fly ;  and  where  indeed  could  he  hope  for  an  asylum  ? 
St  Quentin  was  already  abandoned  to  the  King  by  its  garrison,  and 
Ham,  the  only  Castle  which  remained  in  his  possession,  by  no  means 
afforded  adequate  means  for  resistance.    As  his  last  resource,  he  hoped 
to  win  upon  the  compassion  of  Charles ;  and  it  seemed  not  impos^ble  that 
tmider  feelings  might  be  awakened  by  a  recollection  of  past  years,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  might  not  pursue  quite  unrelentingly  the 
guide  and  protector  of  the  youth  of  the  Count  of  Charolais.   Trusting  to 
this  delusion,  St.  P6l  repaired  with  a  few  attendants  to  Mons,  and  there 
surrendering  himself  to  the  Bailifif  of  Hainault,  applied  to  the  Duke  for  a 
safe-conduct  to  his  presence.  But  the  fiery  and  ungovernable 
temper  which  hurried  Charles  to  so  many  acts  of  precipitate    Nov.  4. 
violence,  was  unmitigated  by  any  touch  of  that  generosity 
which  occasionally  extorts  our  admiration  'even  for  a  capricious  Savage. 
He  read  the  letters  reminding  him  of  the  suppliant's  kinsmanship,  of  his 
long  services,  and  of  his  ancient  lineage,  with  brutal  contempt,  and  ver- 
bally answering  *^  that  he  had  lost  both  his  labour  and  his  paper,"  he 
ordered  him  into  strict  custody.     Nor  was  he  more  inclined  to  abide  by 
his  engagement  with  Louis  than  to  extend  mercy  to  St.  Pdl ;    and  know- 
ing that  however  warily  the  King  might  preconcert  his  plans,  he  always 
pursued  their  immediate  execution  with  headlong  avidity,  he  felt  that 
present  circumstances  had  put  it  within  his  power  to  bargain  for  still 
better  terms  than  those  to  which  he  had  already  agreed,  and  he  demanded 
as  an  additional  price  for  the  sale  of  his  prisoner,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  territories  he  had  long  coveted.    The  iniquity 
of  this  transaction  is  heightened,  if  we  believe  with  Commines  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  really  granted  the  safe-conduct  which  St.  Pdl 
required  *. 

Commines  appears  to  attribute  an  almost  judicial  blindness  to  the 
falling  Traitor.  On  one  occasion  he  manifested  great  delight  at  an  ex- 
pression which  Louis  had  used  in  a  letter;  an  expression  which,  even  if 
the  King  himself  had  not  explained  its  true  meaning,  might  be  thought 

*  Commines  statei  this  explicitly,  more  than  once.  The  Constable,  he  says,  ap- 
plied for  tme  smrete — Le  dit  Duedeprimefaeefaignei  ii  la  hailier;  wk»»  iL  la  par/Sm  ia 
iotV/d,  c  80.,  and  in  another  place  he  condemns  la  fault  defoy  et  cT  hofuievr  que  It  Due 
eommiiemhaiiiani  bom  tt  ioifaltaufeouduii  audit  CamntttaUe  ti phu  ie  prendre  H  vtmdre 
pur  avamee,  c.  91 .  M.  de  Sismondi  inadvertently  refers  to  Commines  as  proving  that 
a  safe  conduct  was  not  granted,  aiv.  455. 
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far  too  oracular  to  be  satisfactory,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  doubt 
and  peril.  "  We  are  busy  with  divers  affairs  of  importance,  in  settling 
which  we  greatly  need  suqh  a  head  as  yours;*'  and  then  turning  to  the 
byestanders,  the  King  added  in  a  tone  which  they  alone  could  hear,  as 
if  well  satisfied  with  his  ferocious  jest,  "  Not  that  we  have  any  need  of 
the  body,  the  head  by  itself  will  do  well  chough  for  our  purpose*."  We 
are  told  also  that  even  at  Mons,  the  guard  was  not  sufficiently  strong  if 
St.  P61  had  been  disposed  to  escape. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances  attendant  upon  St.  P6Vs  declme, 
Commines  asserted  his  conviction  that  God  had  utterly  forsaken  and  given 
him  over.  After  much  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Charles  t»  he  was  car- 
ried to  Paris,  and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille. 
Thirteen  charges  were  exhibited  against  him ;  and  it  was  substantiated 
by  indisputable  testimony,  by  letters  in  his  own  hand*writing  which  the 
King  of  England  had  ungenerously  betrayed,  that  he  besought  Edward 
for  the  love  of  God,  not  to  place  confidence  in  the  words  or  promises  of 
Louis ;  but  to  secure  himself  for  part  of  the  winter  at  Eu  and  St.  Valery, 
whence  before  two  mouths  were  over  he  should  be  led  to  far  better  quar- 
ters. If  want  of  money  were  inducing  the  King  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sitions said  to  be  under  discussion,  he  offered  an  instant  loan  of  50,000 
crowns,  and  held  out  other  fair  hopes  of  assistance.  Defence  was  useless 
against  evidence  so  clear,  and  yet  the  anticipations  of  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner do  not  on  any  occasion  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the  loss  of 
personal  liberty.  We  possess  a  detailed  account  of  the  close  of  his  Pro- 
cess, given  by  the  Continuator  of  Monstrelet,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
narrative  from  which  we  shall  not  scruple  to  draw  largely. 

Dec.  19.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  the  Lord  de  St. 
Pierre,  who  had  been  instructed  to  convey  him  before  the 
Parliament,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  his  sentence  read,  on  entering 
the  pisoner's  cell  inquired  whether  he  were  asleep  ?  "  Oh  no  !  **  re- 
plied the  miserable  and  misguided  victim  of  ambition,  "*«7  is  long  since 
I  have  sleptj  but  T  am  amusing  myself  with  thinking  and  other  fancies." 
He  then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  having  been  im- 
mediately conducted  to  the  Criminal  Tower,  he  was  addressed  by  the 
Chancellor  in  words  pregnant  with  inauspicious  meaning.  **  My  Lord 
of  St.  P61,  you  have  hitherto  been  reputed  a  Knight  of  the  utmost  courage 
and  fortitude,  you  will  now  have  greater  need  than  ever  to  display  those 
qualities.'*  Having  kissed  the  Collar  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  was  then 
required  to  surrender,  he  informed  the  Chancellor  that  the  Sword  of  Con- 
stable, for  which  he  was  next  asked,  had  been  taken  from  him  on  his 
committal  to  the  Bastille.   One  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Parliament  then 

*  Commines,  c.  7& 

t  Three  hours  after  the  departure  of  St.  Pol  from  Paris,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Charles  commanding  his  detention  till  Nancy  should  be  absolutely  suirendered  to 
the  Buigundian  troops.    Id.,  c.  82. 
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read  the  sentence,  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  Treason,  sentenced 
him  to  decapitation,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  the  Gr^ve,  and  confis- 
cated all  his  effects  and  lordships  to  the  service  of  the  King. 

This  award  very  greatly  astonished  him ;  he  complained  that  it  was 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  all  which  the  Lord  of  St.  Pierre  had  before  told 
him  would  happen.  He  had  immediate  recourse  however  to  devotion, 
and  although  the  Sacrament  was  denied,  four  Priests  chaunted  Mass  be- 
fore him,  and  presented  holy  bread  and  holy  water.  Of  the  former  he 
ate  a  few  morsels,  but  he  refused  all  drink  from  the  moment  of  condem- 
nation. About  two  in  the  Afternoon,  he  was  conveyed  again  on  horseback 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Having  made  bitter  lamentations  to  his  Con- 
fessor, and  dictated  a  Will  under  the  King's  pleasure,  he  advanced  on  the 
scaffold,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  with  his  face  towards  N6tre 
D&me,  he  was  long  at  his  prayers,  often  kissing  a  Crucifix,  and  shedding 
frequent  tears.  His  hands  were  tied  with  a  small  cord,  a  distressing  pro- 
cess which  he  most  patiently  suffered,  and  his  eyes  were  bandaged;  while 
he  kneeled  he  requested  the  prayers  of  some  High  Officers  of  State  as- 
sembled to  see  him  die,  provided  that  in  giving  them,  they  did  nothing 
"  in  any  ways  injurious  to  their  own  interests.**  To  the  populace  he  ex- 
pressed a  similar  wish,  and  while  he  was  praying  to  God,  talking  to  his 
Confessor,  and  earnestly  kissing  a  Crucifix,  the  executioner's  sword  struck 
so  effectual  and  so  expeditious  a  blow,  that  the  body  fell  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  head  *. 

That  St.  Pdl  richly  merited  punishment,  no  one  who  has  traced  the 
narrative  of  his  actions  will  be  prepared  to  deny,  but  the  hands  by  which 
it  was  inflicted  qught  to  have  been  less  unclean  than  those  of  Louis  and 
Charles.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Constable 
were  gamesters  equally  fraudulent ;  but  their  game  was  played  with  un- 
equal capital ;  and  the  two  former  won  while  the  latter  lost,  because  his 
Bank  was  too  slender  to  retrieve  a  run  of  ill-luck,  not  because  he  was 
more  criminal  than  the  others.  Even  Commines,  always  honorably  reluc- 
tant to  disparage  either  of  the  Princes  whom  he  had  served,  speaks  of  the 
manifest  injustice  which  both  of  them  perpetrated  in  this  instance,  and  of 
the  indelible  disgrace  accruing  to  Charles,  the  richest  Prince  in  Europe, 
by  the  peddling  bargain  through  which  he  trafficked  away  the  life  of  his 
prisoner.  The  entire  confiscations  of  St.  P61's  property  scarcely  amounted 
to  80,000  crowns ;  and  the  Duke,  who  for  that  paltry  sum  had  not  scru- 
pled to  become  a  seller  of  man's  blood,  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of 
a  capital  of  more  than  300,000  crowns,  and  levied  an  annual  revenue  ex- 
ceeding double  that  amount  from  his  dominions  exclusively  of  Burgundyt. 

*  Monstrelet,  xi.  20. 

t  The  treasure  consisted  not  in  coin,  bnt  chiefly  in  ''movables,  namely,  jewels,  plate, 
tapestry,  books,  and  napery,  more  than  those  of  the  greatest  Prince  in  Christen- 
dom."  Id.,  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
From  A.  D.  1415,  to  a.  d.  1483. 

Th«  Dnke  of  Btirgundy  engages  in  War  in  Switserland— Is  defeated  at  Graawn— 
Richnen  of  Uie  booiy— Louis  aoqiiires  Anjou  and  Maine— Arrest  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Nemours— Battle  of  Mora^— Wild  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy— He  aeixei 
the  Duchess  of  Savoy — She  is  released  and  entertained  by  Louis— The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy besieges  Nancy— In  betrayed  by  Campo  Basso— Battle  of  Nancy— Defeat  and 
Death  of  Charles  le  TlFmiroire— Louis  immediately  claims  the  Fiefs  of  Bargiindy 
—He  intrigues  with  the  Flemish  Nobles,  and  likewise  with  the  Burghers— Obeco- 
rity  of  his  Policy— He  betrays  the  autograph  Letter  of  Mary  of  Burgundy— Fury 
of  the  Ghenters— Hugonet  and  d*Himberoourt  beheaded— Kmbassy  of  Oliver  le 
.  Dain — Cruelty  of  Louis  to  the  Deputies  from  Arras— Marriage  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy with  Maximilian  of  Austria — Cruel  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Nemonr* — 
Pacific  Policy  of  Louis — He  engages  Swiss  mercenaries — Renewal  of  the  War  in 
the  Netherlands— Battle  of  Guinnegate— Trace  with  Flanders— Misery  of  Louis  at 
PIcssee  la  Tours— His  first  apoplectic  seicure— His  great  jealousy  of  encroachment 
upon  his  power— He  releases  Ballue— His  superstitiou  and  desire  to  prolong  Ufe 
—Death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy — Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  by  William  de  la 
Marck— Peace  of  Arras— Negotiation  for  the  Marriage  of  Margaret  of  Burgtmdy 
with  the  Dauphin — Consequent  resentment  of  Edward  IV. — His  Death — Conti- 

'  nned  decline  of  liOuis — His  anxiety  to  conceal  it — His  passion  for  Relics — ^Tbe 
Hermit  Robert  of  Calabria— Last  illness  and  Death  of  Louis  XL 

The  Treaty  of  Soleure  disengaged  Charles  of  Burgundy  from  all  fear  of 
interruptioQ  by  France,  and  he  hastened  with  characteristic  vehemence  to 
overrun  Lorraine.  The  Duke  Rene,  unable  to  oppose  effectual  resistance, 
gave  way  before  the  torrent,  and,  for  a  while,  was  deluded  by  promises 
which  Louis  never  intended  to  fulfil.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  first 
conquest,  which  placed  Nancy  in  his  power,  did  but  whet  his  appetite  lor 
greater  acquisitions,  and  he  pursued  a  headlong  course  which  led  to  his  ulti- 
mate ruin.  One  of  his  most  faithful  allies,  the  Count  de  Romont,  a  petty 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  whose  estates  lay  chiefly  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  had  been  engaged  in  perpetual  troubles  with  the  Swiss  by  whom  he 
was  environed ;  but  the  mutual  furays  of  this  Mountain  Lord  and  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  little  demanded  the  hazardous  contest  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  involved  himself.  Scarcely  had  he  mastered 
Nancy,  before  he  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Romont  with  an  army  shat- 
tered by  the  campaign  of  the  past  year  before  Neuss,  harassed  by  the  la- 
bours of  a  recent  siege,  and  exposed  in  a  savi^e  Country  to  a  most  rigorous 
season.  His  avowed  pretext  was  the  relief  of  a  partizan,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Kingly  Crown,  which  he  had  long  proposed  as 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  still  floated  before  his  view,  and  that  he  con- 
templated a  wide  addition  to  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Swisser- 
land. 

The  Castle  of  Granson,  on  an  isolated  rock  above  the  Lake  of  Neuf* 
chatel,  arrested  his  progress  for  ten  days,  and  cost  numerous  lives.    On 
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its  surrender,  the  garrison,  about  400  men,  was  ruthlessly  committed 
to  the  executioner.  But  their  deaths  were  speedily  avenged, 
and  in  a  great  battle  which  takes  its  name  from  the  fortress  a.  d.  1476. 
sullied  with  their  blood,  the  regularly- trained  and  veteran  March  3. 
Burgundian  soldiery  were  utterly  routed  by  an  ignoble  band 
which  they  affected  to  despise.  When  the  *'  Bull  of  Ury  "  on  the  one 
flank  responded  to  the  lowings  of  the  *'  Heifer  of  Unterwald***  on  the 
other,  and  the  halberds  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and  Zurich,  main- 
tained an  unbroken  front,  the  men-at-arms,  who  had  charged  elate  with 
confidence  of  easy  success,  were  astonished  at  this  unexpected  firmness^ 
and  abandoned  the  field  overcome  by  general  panic.  The  carnage,  how-^ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  great  t,  for  the  Swiss,  wholly  unprovided  with 
cavalry,  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory  by  pursuit.  Charles 
appears  to  have  marched  to  battle  with  scarcely  less  cumbrous  and 
costly  magnificence  than  that  which  attended  the  Persian  Kings.  The 
booty  which  fell  into  his  enemy*s  hands  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns.  Besides  the  usual  garniture  of  War,  silver  and  gold-plate, 
embroidered  tents,  elaborate  tapestry,  and  jewels  of  inestimable  value 
were  scattered  over  the  field,  imprized  and  almost  unheeded  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  conquerors.  The  largest  diamond  ever  imported  into 
Europe,  and  ^  to  which  hung  a  great  orient  pearl,"  was  mistaken  for  a 
bit  of  glass,  and  tossed  away  under  a  baggage-car.  It  was  afterwards 
picked  up  again  by  the  peasant  who  had  originally  found  it,  and  who 
thought  himscslf  fortunate  in  his  bargain  when  he  sold  it  on  the  field  to 
the  Priest  of  Martigny  for  a  single  florin.  The  Bernese  purchased  it  in 
the  second  instance  for  three  francs,  and  some  time  afterwards  they  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Bartholomew  May,  one  of  their  wealthiest  merchants,  for 
5000  florins,  and  a  gratuity  of  400  more  to  their  Avoyer  for  his  good 
will  in  the  transaction.  The  Grenoese  became  its  possessors  at  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  7000  florins,  Ludovico  Sforza  for  11,000,  and' on  the 
dispersion  of  the  Milanese  treasures.  Pope  Julius  II.  gave  20,000,  **  in 
order  that  the  most  celebrated  precious  stone  in  the  world  might  sparkle 
in  the  triple  Crown  of  the  High  Priest  of  Christendom."  **  And  for 
whose  quarrel,"  asks  Commines,  ^*  began  the  War  which  led  to  this 
disaster  at  Granson  ?  forsooth,  for  a  lode  of  sheepskins  taken  by  the 
Earle  of  Romont  from  a  Swisser  passing  through  his  countrie  {.'* 

**  The  National  signals  of  the  Peasantry,  deux  ierrib/es  comeiB  det  kaulet  mom* 
iagnei,  M.  de  Sismondi,  xiy.  468.  How  nDble,  hotr  animated,  hote  touching  ia 
this  portion  of  the  great  Historian's  narrative  t  How  enviable  is  any  Swiss  writer 
who  approaches,  if  it  be  but  incidentally,  to  the  triumphs  of  Oranson  and  of  Morat  I 

t  Comminei  says  that  only  seven  men  at-arms  were  killed,  c  85. 

X  Commines,  o.  85.  M.  de  Sismondi,  xiv.  468,  notices  among  the  spoil  the  three 
largest  diamonds  known  in  Europe,  which  are  now  respectively  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  Pope,  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  King  of  France.  The  first  is  that  mentioned 
in  the  text;  of  the  others  Miiller  gives  th»fotbwing  account  in  the  Oetkichte  per 
ScAweizerucker  EidgenonenMcha/t,  B.  v.  c  1.  voL  v.  p.  38.  One  was  bought  by 
Jaoob  Fugger,  from  whom  Suleyman  the  Great,  Othman  Pasha,  and  the  Emperw 
Charles  V.  in  vain  sought  to  purchase  it.    Henry  VIIL  at  length  gave  tha  desired 
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iHkiiifv  with  hU  ufu«l  fraudulence,  had  migaged  in  the  moit  oontta* 
dictory  negotiations.  After  8hamele«ily  abandoning  the  Swiaa  by  the 
Treaty  of  Soleure,  he  re-engaged  in  alliance  with  them,  promiung  a 
peneion  of  20,000  francs,  and  a  monthly  lubaidy  for  every  soldier  raised 
in  their  Cantons)  and  he  also  eoncladed  an  offensive  League  gainst 
Burgundy  with  the  Emperor  and  the  German  Princes.  No  active  de- 
monstrations indeed  succeeded  these  Treaties,  yet  the  chief  profit  of  the 
vietory  at  Granson  accrued  to  France,  for  the  King  seUed  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  House  of  Anjou»  long  since 
deprived  of  all  other  support  than  the  frail  assistance  which  Charles  had 
afforded.  King  Rent$  declared  Louis  heir  to  his  dominions.  Maigaret, 
Queen  of  England,  Ren»*s  sister,  and  her  son  Charles  of  Maine  re- 
nounced in  his  favour  their  right  of  succession  to  Lorraine,  Ai^qu, 
Maine,  and  Provence;  and  Louis  in  return  abandoned  certain  pecuniary 
claims  which,  although  indisputably  just,  and  such  as  might  have 
created  embarrassment  to  Margaret  and  her  son,  were  never  likely  to  be 
productive  to  their  creditors.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had  married 
a  niece  of  Rend*,  and  who  was  the  only  Prince  enrolled  in  the  former 
League  for  the  Public  Weal  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
Louis,  was  arrested  about  the  same  time  and  conveyed  to  the  Bastile. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  remained  for  some  weeks  at  Lausanne,  so 
dangerously  oppressed  by  sickness  *'  for  sorrow  of  his  dishonour,  that  I 
think,**  says  Commines,  *^  after  this  Battle  of  Granson  his  wita  were 
never  so  fresh  nor  so  good  as  before."  His  numerical  loss,  however,  was 
small  and  easily  repaired,  and  seaKely  two  months  elapeed  before  he 
invested  Morat,  a  town  about  five  leagues  from  Berne,  with  a  force 
variously  estimated  from  24,000  to  40,000  men.  The  Confederates 
were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  small  company  of  auxiliaries 
only  a  fbw  hours  befbre  they  resolved  to  give  battle.  Fortune  again 
proved  adverse  to  the  Burgundians,  and  as  the  Swiss  Army  now  mustered 
4000  cavalry,  the  slaughter  in  pursuit  was  hideous,  Charles  himself, 
with  not  more  than  a  dozen  attendants,  found  refuge  at  Morges  on  the 
J^ke  of  Geneva ;  and  De  Contey,  who  announced  to  Louis  the  great 
misfortune  immediately  after  its  oocurrence,  admiited  that  his  Master 

price,  and  bU  daughter  Mary  transferred  it  tof  ether  with  her  hand  to  Philip  11., 
great-grandnon  of  the  original  owner.  It  is  now  in  the  Imperial  IVeasury  at 
YiannSi  and  probably  got  there  through  som^  of  the  numerous  family  connejuons 
between  the  two  braucnes  of  the  Home  of  Haptburgh.  The  third  diamond,  the 
leait  vaiunblo  of  sll,  wai  sold  at  Lucerne  to  Dieboldeu  Glaaor  for  50.000  florins. 
From  him  it  passed  to  the  Kings  of  Portugi^l^  and  through  Nicolas  Harlat,  Lord  of 
Sancy,  to  the  Kings  of  France.  The  History  of  the  pawning  of  the  Grand  &mc^, 
which  other  authorities  refer  to  a  corruption  of  Cent  5ix,  is  given  by  Pierre  de 
|*Bstoile  in  the  Journai  dt  Henri  III.  torn.  ii.  p.  296,  where  it  it  said  that  it  was 
afterwards  bought  by  James  I.  of  Sngland.  It  returned  to  France  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Stuarts ;  we  believe  that  it  glittered  In  the  hllt  of  Napoleon^  sword, 
and  that  H  still  forms  a  portion  of  the  Crown  Jewels  of  Louis  Philippe. 

*  James  of  Armagnac,  Count  de  la  Marche  and  Duke  of  Nemours,  son  of  Fardiae 
second  non  of  the  Ck>Q9table  Armagnac,  had  n»rr|e4  Louise  of  Anjou. 
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had  lost  8000  *'  soldien  taking  pay^  besides  the  Btragglenj"  ao  that 
CommiDes  holds  that  report  to  be  ^*  not  incredible  *'  which  swelled  the 
whole  number  of  dead  to  1 6,000. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  after  this  second  defeat  almost  justified  a  sus^ 
picion  of  frensy ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  frontier  town  of  La  Riyiere, 
denied  access  to  his  person,  allowed  his  beard  to  g^ow,  and  became  aban- 
doned to  gloomy  and  indolent  rumination  upon  the  past.  His  diet  had 
hitherto  been  most  abstemious,  so  ,that,  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
legimen  of  his  time,  on  account  of  ^*  his  choler  and  natural  heat*,"  he 
drank  no  wine,  and  breakfasted  upon  ptisan  and  conserve  of  roses. 
In  order  to  regain  some  strength,  he  now,  on  the  contraiy,  drank  the 
strongest  wine  that  could  be  procured  unmixed  with  water;  and  he  was 
subjected  to  repeated  cuppingi  a  discipline  which  Commines  desoribea 
in  language  somewhat  remote  from  that  of  modem  practice,  and  not 
cfvinoing  much  acquaintance  with  the  object  of  the  remedy ;  **  further  to 
reduce  the  blood  to  the  hart,  his  Phisitlons  were  faine  to  put  burning 
flaxe  into  boxing  glasses,  and  so  to  set  them  on  his  breast  near  to  the 
hart.'*  In  the  blindness  of  his  fury  he  seised  the  person  of  Yolande 
Duchess  of  Savoy  and  sister  of  the  King  of  France,  who  came  to  pay 
him  a  Tisit  of  condolence  and  to  proffer  assistance  for  the  reparation  of 
Ua  losses.  That  Princess,  doubtless,  partook  largely  of  the  crafty  spirit 
of  her  brother,  and  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  her  sincerity ; 
but  even  if  Charles  possessed  absolute  proof  that  she  had  been  intriguing 
against  him,  the  season  was  injudiciously  chosen  for  the  conversion  of 
an  apparent  friend  into  an  open  enemy.  The  Duchess  herself  and  her 
second  son  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Bouvro  in  Bur- 
gundy, the  young  Duke  Philibert  escaped  by  the  dexterity  of  his 
Governor,  and  Louis  speedily  effected  the  deliverance  of  his  sister.  He 
received  her  at  Plessis  les  Tours,  which  had  already  become  a  favourite 
residence ;  and  as  she  alighted  at  his  Palace  gate,  he  welcomed  her, 
with  a  smile  f\ill  of  meaning,  as  the  **  lisdy  of  Burgundy."  "  Sir,** 
she  replied,  well  knowing  his  humour,  and  relieved  from  apprehension 
by  his  sportiveness,  *'  I  am  a  true  Frenchwoman,  and  ready  to  obey 
you  in  all  you  shall  command."  He  then  led  her  to  her  chamber,  and 
entertamed  her  honourably  and  affectionately  for  eight  days.  **Tnie  it 
is  that  he  desired  to  send  her  home  as  speedily  as  might  be,  whereof  she 
was  no  less  desirous  than  he,  for  she  was  a  very  wise  woman,  and  they 
were  well  acquainted  the  one  with  the  other's  condition.  They  were 
both  glad  of  their  departure,  and  lived  ever  after  as  brother  and  sister 
even  till  their  death  t." 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  Charles,  Louis  now  ventured 
more  avowedly,  although  as  it  may  be  believed  not  more  sincerely,  to 
promise  coadjutorship  to  the  Swiss.  Having  received  their  ambassadors 
at  Plessis,  where  he  assiduously  cultivated  their  golden  opinions  by 

*  Commines,  c.  90.  f  I^  il>i<l* 
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flattery,  in  the  administnition  of  which  he  was  an  able  proficieBt,  he 
engaged  to  aet  hia  own  troops  in  motion  for  the  recoyery  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  defray  five-sixths  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  maintenance  of 
30,000  men  with  whom  the  Swiss  were  to  invade  that  Country.   Events, 
however,  advanced  too  rapidly  to  need  any  rupture  of  the  Truce  whieh 
he  had  contracted  at  Soleure,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Burgundiana 
aaved  him,  perhaps  involuntarily,  from  the  guilt  of  this  faithlesaneaa. 
So  actively  did  the  young  l)uke  Rene  bestir  himself  for  the  reconqueat 
of  his  lost  dominions,  ^at  he  re-entered  Nancy  by  the  first  wedc  in 
October.    Charles  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  thu  fresh  loss;  but, 
untutored  by  former  calamities,  instead  of  husbanding  his  diminished 
strength,  he  rashly  hastened  to  invest  the  City,  opened  his  trenches 
while  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  persevered  in  the  repetition  of 
unavailing  assaults,  and  exposed  his  miserable  troops,  regardless  both 
oF  their  wretchedness  and  their  murmurs,  to  privation  of  food,  the  in- 
clemency of  a  rigorous  winter,  and  the  perils  of  an  uifiequal  warfare. 
More  than  a  hundred  men  and  horses  were  frozen  to  death  in  a  single 
night* ;  discontent  was  busy  amid  his  ranks ;  and  his  chief  and  con- 
fidential Favourite,  Campo  Basso,  a  subtle  Italian,  had  long  meditated 
revenge  for  a  personal  afiiont.    Charles  one  day  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger 
had  struck  the  Condottiere,  who  vowed  that  the  ofTence,  although  dis- 
sembled for  yeare,  should  be  expiated  only  by  blood.    He  had  ofiered  to 
Louis  to  abandon  his  Master  on  the  field,  'or  even  to  assassinate  him  if 
the  latter  were  deemed  preferable;  but  the  King  of  France,  diffident 
either  of  the  traitor's  power  or  of  his  fidelity,  assumed  a  semblance  of 
generosity,  declined  the  proposals,  and  even  communicated  them  to 
Charles.    The  general  evil  repute  of  Louis,  however,  deprived  his  asser- 
tion of  credit,  and  the  Duke  of  Buigundy  treated  it  as  a  wily  stratagem, 
employed  to  shake  his  confidence  in  a  deserving  Minister.    **liit  were 
really  so,''  he  said,  *'  the  King  would  never  have  advertised  me  thereof." 
Campo  Basso  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom 
his  aSkn  were  readily  entertained;  yet  so  near  detection  in  one  in- 
stance were  the  practices  between  them,  that  unless  the  Italian  had 
hastened  the  execution  of  a  prisoner  captured  while  attempting  to  enter 
Nancy  with  advices  from  the  Lorraine  camp,  Charles  would  have  ob- 
tained incontrovertible  proof  of  the  treason  which  was  preparing  hia 
destruction  f. 

Nancy  was  already  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  fteimine,  but  the 
knowledge  of  relief  in  the  neighbourhood  so  far  inspirited  the  almost 

*  M'dller,  torn*  v.  p.  115. 

t  Comminea,  e.  91.  The  priioner  was  one  Gifron,  the  Hmuwuirekali  or  Aful/yv 
eTHi^ie/of  Ren6,  the  only  person  cogntiant  of  the  negotiation  between  his  master 
and  Campo  Basso.  The  latter  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  that  Cifron'e 
earnest  and  often-repeated  desire  to  communicate  singly  to  his  car  intelligence  of 
moment,  was  only  a  stratagem  by  which  be  sought  to  ddlay  and  perhaps  to  esoaps 
his  punishment. 
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desperate  garrisoo,  as  to  enable  it  to  repulse  one  more  assault,  and 
on  the  morrow  Charles  took  the  field  for  the  last  time,  not 
without  evil  omens  of  his  fate.  While  he  was  vaulting  on  a.  d.  1477. 
the  saddle  of  Le  moreaUy  his  fsvourite  raven-black  charger,  Jan.  5. 
the  golden  Lion  which  ornamented  his  helmet  fell  from  the 
Crest.  **  This,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  hand  of  God ; "  nor  would  he  suffer 
it  to  be  replaced*.  No  sooner  was  his  line  arranged  than  Campo  Basso 
wiUi  800  lances  abandoned  the  right  wing,  and,  throwing  off  the  Red 
Scarf  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  rode  in  friendly  guise  towards  BentS. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  first  consulted  apart  with  the  Swiss,  and  having 
received  from  them  a  noble  answer,  *'  that  neither  the  custom  of  their 
forefathers,  nor  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  own  arms,  would  permit 
them  to  combat  side  by  side  with  an  avowed  traitor,"  he  assigned  a  post 
which  the  Italian  adventurer  was  far  from  loath  to  occupy ;  a  ford  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Meurthe  with  the  Moselle^  which  was  sure  to  be 
sought  by  fiigitives,  and  which  therefore  promised,  as  indeed  it  after- 
wards yielded,  abundance  of  spoi].  The  battle  was  not  long  contested, 
for  notwithstanding  Charles  had  selected  his  position  ably,  and  defended 
it  with  his  usual  valour,  his  numbers  were  greatly  lessened  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Campo  Basso ;  and  his  Swiss  opponents  fi>ught  wiUi  an  impe- 
tuosity not  to  be  withstood.  An  unsparing  pursuit  continued  for  two 
hours  after  sunset ;  but  neither  on  that  evening  nor  on  the  following 
day  were  tidings  heard  of  Charles  himself,  nor  was  his  fiite  known  till 
his  body  was  found  stripped  and  frightfully  mangled  amid  a  heap  of 
slain,  fh)zen  into  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  The 
hand  which  had  deprived  him  of  life  was  never  clearly  ascertained  f* 

Intelligence  of  this  great  defeat  was  conununicated  to  Louis  with  un- 
precedented rapidity,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January  the 
event  was  announced  at  Plessis.  The  King  of  France  had  for  many 
years  |  been  organizing  Posts  on  the  chief  roads  in  his  dominions;  and 

•  Mttllcr,v.  117. 

t  About  3000  Burgundians  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Nancy.  The  Duke  had  three 
woundi,  a  gaah  from  the  ear  to  the  month*  and  two  thmsts  from  pikes  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  One  report  aacribes  his  death  to  the  hand  of  Claude  of  Beanmont, 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Dier  in  Lorraine,  who  was  unacquainted  with  his 
person,  and  being  deaf,  did  not  hear  his  offer  of  surrender ;  others  affirmed  that 
he  was  killed  by  some  of  Campo  Basso's  soldiers ;  and  a  third  party  denied  his 
death  altogether,  and  persisted  (as  has  so  often  occurred  In  similar  cases)  in  a  con- 
fident expectation  of  his  re-appearance.  See  M.  de  Sismondi,  ziv.  406,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited.  Monstrelet  (xi.  22)  mentions  six  particular  marks  by  which 
his  near  kinsmen  and  intimate  personal  attendants  recognised  the  corpse:  1.  The 
loss  of  all  the  upper  teeth  in  consequence  of  a  fall ;  2.  The  scar  of  a  wound  in  the 
throat  received  at  the  Battle  of  Montlh^ ;  3.  The  scar  of  a  carbuncle ;  4.  An  issue 
in  the  groin ;  6.  The>want  of  a  nail  on  one  of  the  toes ;  and  6.  longer  nails  on  the 
hands  than  were  worn  by  any  other  person  in  his  Court.  We  know  not  whether 
the  last  of  these  distinctions  was  re^^arded  in  the  caprice  df  fashon  as  a  mark  of 
dignity,  or  whether  it  Is  to  be  attnbuted  to  the  personal  neglect  by  which  Charles 
suffered  his  beard  to  grow  after  hit  first  reverse.  Moller  repeats  the  above  state* 
inent  with  a  slight  yarlation* 

I  From  1464, 
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although  these  inBtitatioiM,  in  their  iiilBiioy»  were  little  mere  tbm  rekp 
of  hones  stationed  at  interirals  of  twelve  leagues  from  each  other, 
Qovernment  despatches  were  transmitted  by  them  with  a  celerity  which 
excited  astonishment.  Lonis  was  not  yet  quite  certain  of  the  death  of 
his  great  enemy,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  his  oTer-> 
throw,  of  whioh  he  was  assured.  Having  heard  Mass,  ha  assembled  all 
his  Court  to  dinner  in  his  chamber^  and  there,  while  he  discoursed  oa 
State  affairs  and  indulged  in  unusual  merriment)  Comroines  and  others 
**  marked  with  what  appetite  those  that  sate  at  the  toble  dined,  and 
undoubtedly  there  was  not  one  of  them,  I  wot  not  whether  for  joy  or 
sorrowi  that  ate  half  a  meale's  meat*."  There  can  however  be  littlo 
doubt  of  the  prevalent  feeling.  Those  intimate  with  the  character  of 
Louis  from  daily  observation  must  have  entertained  an  appalling  pre- 
sentiment of  his  future  tyranny^  and  of  the  certain  peril  necessarily 
arising  from  the  removal  of  the  single  check  by  which  his  natural 
cruelty  had  hitherto  been  restrained. 

His  first  and  decisive  steps  were  taken  on  the  moment.  The  do* 
itiiniofis  of  Burgundy  passed  by  the  death  of  Ohariei  to  his  only  daughter 
Maryi  then  in  her  twentieth  yearf,  a  Princess  at  that  time  unable  to 
coUeot  any  armed  force  for  her  defence  at  Ghent^  and  who  had  no  other 
support  there  than  the  advice  of  two  able  Counsellors,  her  Chanodlor 
Hugonet  and  the  Sire  d'Himbercourt.  Louis  imnusdiately  directed 
troope  upon  the  chief  towns  of  the  Province  of  Burgundyt  which  he 
dlaimed  (in  case  the  Duke  should  prove  to  be  dead)  as  a  male  Fief  re- 
verting to  the  CroWna  The  right  was  contested  on  a  pka  that  the  suc- 
cession had  not  been  so  limited  by  the  Grant  of  John  to  Philip  i0 
Nardil  f  but  the  crafty  Louis  had  another  pretext  in  reserve.  He 
declared  himself  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  cUl  Mary's  do- 
minkmsi  iBven  of  those  which  did  not  legally  revert  to  himi  as  one  near 
of  kiui  as  her  godfather^  and  as  the  father  of  her  future  husbandi  the 
Dauphin. 

The  States  of  Burgundy,  which  were  altogether  defenceless,  submitted 
to  the  daim  j  and  the  towns  qf  Picardyi  which  had  been  summoned  in 
like  WSnner,  opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  whom  indeed  they  ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  native  stock.    t*landers  and  Artois  were  more 

*  Cemminesi  e.  Of. 

f  Bora  tebniary  18|  1497*  Her  mother  was  the  teeond  DticheiS)  Elicabelh  of 
BoufWai 

i  AfoMi^  reverted  to  the  Crown  in  defaitU  of  Male  heir^,  and  Burgundy,  It 
xtm  ftaid,  Was  granted  bv  ^ohn  to  Philip  as  an  apanaget  although  no  such  dMig- 
nation  appears  iti  Ihe  IhVestiture.  The  Burgutidiatl  lawyers  flirther  eotateaded 
that  John  himself  poS8esse<l  Burgundy,  not  as  an  apanage  (for  descendants  of  the 
first  Duke  were  then  livio|f),  but  by  the  line  of  female  inh«ritante.  Mr.  Hallam, 
from  whom  we  derire  the  above  statement  {Middle  Agn^  i.  02,  4to.),  addii  an  argu« 
ment  against  Louis  whieb  seems  to  be  quite  conclusive,  namely,  that  if  Charles  had 
conceived  his  daughter  to  be  excluded  from  this  part  of  her  inheritance,  he  would 
have  attempted  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis's  claimi  either  at  Oonflans  or  al 
Peronne^  arlioth  which  places  he  treated  upon  the  vantage  ground. 
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badcward;  and,  in  the  fonuer  Countfyi  hovin  for  a  while  waft  uncertain 
upon  which  of  the  great  parties  between  whom  its  Free  Cities  were 
dirided  he  should  chiefly  rely  for  supports  Ck»nttiineS|  largely  coti^ 
Bected  With  the  Aristocracy  of  the  Low  Oountriesi  had  already  been 
employed  to  confer  with  the  Nobles ;  and  the  bait  by  Which  he  was 
instructed  to  allure  them  was  the  alliance  of  their  Prinoefts  with  the 
Dauphin.  Encouraged  by  these  hopes^  the  Flemish  Barons  despatched 
a  secret  embassy  to  Perontie,  in  which  HUgOnet  and  HimbercouTt  per- 
sonally conveyed  an  autograph  letter*  from  the  Prinitess  demanding 
protection  from  France^  and  announcing  her  design  to  govern  by  the 
advice  of  her  late  father's  chief  Counsellors.  The  EnVoys  were  by  no 
means  authoriaed  to  treat  eonoeming  the  marriage,  to  which  indeedf  aa 
the  Dauphin  was  but  seven  ye^s  of  ttge,  it  is  not  liliely  that  Mary 
would  grant  a  very  ready  assent*  Neirertheless,  they  signified  to  I^uia 
how  much  such  an  anangement  would  accord  with  their  own  wishes, 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  siueerity,  they  agreed  to  place  in  his  power  thai 
quarter  of  Arras  which,  although  not  more  than  a  fauabourgi  bore  the 
name  of  The  Oity^  and  whioh  Louia  affirmed  to  be  immediatriy  depen« 
dent  upon  himselft 

The  Buighers  of  Arras,  however,  were  among  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  the  French  interest,  and  they  were  intimately  leagued  with 
the  Citizens  of  Ghent,  of  Brussels^  and  of  Bruges.  Jjottin  foresaw  that 
the  popular  Aiction  must  ultimately  prevail,  and,  anxious  to  dismember 
the  Burgundlau  power,  even  if  the  whole  of  its  separated  spoils  should 
not  become  his  own  prey,  he  removed  Commines  from  the  Netherlands 
to  a  distant  mission  in  Poitou  to  the  Duke  of  Bretany,  and  employed  an 
agent  of  widely  different  character  to  nourish  and  to  guide  to  his  own 
purpose  the  discontent  evinced  by  the  Mi^nufacturers.  Oliver  Teufel,  a 
native  of  Thielt  near  Courtrat,  by  supple  obsequiousness  and  low  cua» 
ning,  had  so  far  converted  to  advantage  his  intimate  access  to  the  King's 
presence  as  to  raise  himself  from  the  menial  station  of  Barber^sutgeon 
to  that  of  chief  confident.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  relinquished  his 
attendance  on  the  Royal  person  even  after  he  was  ennobled  by  a  Grimt 
of  the  County  of  Meulant;  end  the  Wits  of  the  Courti  instend  of  an* 
cepting  the  name  by  which  the  King  wished  his  Favourite  to  be  called, 
Oliver  le  Dainf  literally  translated  his  original  appelUtion,  aud  recog* 
nised  him  as  Oliver  le  Diable^  or  the  Wicked. 

The  States  of  Flanderi  assembled  at  Ghent  shrank  from  k  prospect 

*  /^  The  Bams  letter  was  written  partly  with  the  young  ladle's  own  bandi  partly 
bv  the  l^owBger  of  fiurgundy,  Duke  Charles  his  widow  and  sister  to  King  £uward 
of  England,  atid  partly  by  the  Lord  of  Rarastine,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Clevee, 
and  the  saiH  young  ladie's  nearest  kinsman ;  so  that  it  was  written  with  three 
several  hands,  but  kigned  with  the  name  of  the  young  ladie  alone,  for  the  other 
twaine  set  to  their  hands  only  to  give  it  the  greater  credit."  Commines,  c.  105. 

f  The  Letters  of  Nobility  are  ^ireo  io  the  Pretmet  tms  JHhtoin*  de  Oomfliines, 
p.  1»1.  ^ 
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which  inTolved  the  total  loss  of  independence;  their  Charters  had  been 
enough  violated  by  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  House  of  France; 
what  was  likely  to  be  their  fate  if  the  Head  himself  should  become  their 
ruler  ?  Auy  marriage  would  be  preferable  to  that  with  the  Dauphiuy 
which  must  lead  to  virtual  incorporation  with  his  future  Kingdom. 
Why  should  not  their  Princess  accept  the  hand  of  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  who  was  an  avowed  suitor  ?  Mary,  powerless  to  resist,  was 
compelled  to  temporize;  and  she  assured  the  States  of  her  willingness  to 
conform  in  all  things  to  their  advice.  The  Deputies  grounded  upon  this 
answer  an  Embassy  to  Louis,  in  which  they  urged  upon  his  observance 
the  Treaty  of  Soleure ;  a  Treaty,  as  they  remarked,  not  likely  to  be 
violated  on  their  side,  siuce  their  new  Princess  had  engaged  to  dismiss 
the  evil  Cabinet  which  had  influenced  her  late  father,  and  to  rule  iu 
concurrence  with  the  advice  of  her  States. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Louis  in  this  instance  is  by  no  means  clear ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  obscurity  arises  from  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  links  in  the  tangled  chain  of  his  negotiations.  It  appears,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  perseverance  in  urging  the  mar* 
riage  of  his  son  might  have  tended  to  the  quiet  increase  of  his  power,  by 
the  annexation  of  all  the  Burgundiai[i  dominions.  But  it  is  idle  to  con- 
jecture the  reasons  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  follow  the  tide  of  events  without  stopping  to  investigate  the  cause  by 
which  its  flow  was  governed.  He  preferred  the  embroilment  of  Mary 
with  her  subjects,  and  for  that  purpose  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deputies  her  autograph  letter.  This  betrayal  of  a  private  correspond- 
ence was  unkingly,  unknightly,  unmanly.  The  duplicity  of  the  Prin- 
cess, or  rather  of  the  advisers  under  whom  she  acted,  may  admit  of  paU 
liation,  although  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  condemned. 
All  the  Historians  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  appear  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  bloody  and  iniquitous  results  of  Louis's  treachery,  that 
they  have  forgotten,  or  have  too  lightly  passed  over,  the  manifest  insin- 
cerity which  that  treachery  revealed. 

The  Deputies,  on  their  return,  declared  in  a  public  audience  that 
Louis  had  refused  their  proposals,  on  account  of  an  assurance  given  by 
the  Princess  herself  that  she  should  continue  to  act  under  Burgundian 
Counsellors.  When  Mary  pointedly  denied  this  assertion,  the  Grand 
Pensionary  drew  forth  her  letter  from  his  bosom,  and  read  it  aloud  before 
the  assembly.  The  fury  of  the  populace,  which  was  unbounded,  vented 
itself  chiefly  upon  D'Himbercourt  and  Hugonet,  and  many  of  the  Nobles 
most  influential  with  the  Burghers  stimulated  their  rage  from  personal 
motives.  The  Duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  hitherU)  believed  the  Ministers 
to  be  favourable  to  his  son's  marriage,  upon  being  undeceived,  became 
their  mortal  enemy ;  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  ''  his  Minion,"  the  Boar 
of  Ardennes,  remembered  the  fate  of  their  City  to  which  D'Himbercourt 
had  actively  contributed ;  and  the  young  Count  of  St.  Pol  panted  to 
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reveDge  the  death  df  his  father  the  Constahle,  hy  the  hlood  of  any 
advisers  of  the  deceased  Charles.  It  was  not  difficult  to  frame  an  In* 
dictment  against  prisoners  whom  their  Judges  had  already  resolved 
should  he  found  guilty ;  nevertheliess,'  as  the  real  cause  of  ofifence  could 
not  he  advanced  against  them  as  a  crime,  the  accused  nearly  estahlished 
their  innocence.  They  disproved  various  charges  of  hrihery;  and  it  was 
only  upon  a  vague  averment  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Duke,  they 
had  infringed  the  privileges  of  Ghent,  a  town  of  which  they  were  neither 
auhjects  nor  citizens,  that  they  were  condemned  to  death.  The  Process 
lasted  six  days,  during  which  they  were  cruelly  subjected  to  the  question. 
Only  three  hours  were  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution ;  ^*  which  time  expired,  they  led  them  into  their  market-place, 
and  set  them  upon  a  scaffold.  The  Ladie  of  Burgundy  (afterwards 
Duchess  of  Austrich)  being  advertised  of  their  condemnation,  went  to  the 
towne-house  to  make  request  and  supplication  for  their  lives,  but  per- 
ceiving that  she  could  do.  no  good  there,  she  went  to  the  market-place, 
where  all  the  people  were  assembled  together  in  armes,  and  there  saw 
the  two  noblemen  above  named  standing  upon  the  scaffold.  The  said 
Ladie  was  in  her  mourning  apparell,  having  nothing  on  her  head  but  a 
kerchiefci  which  was  an  humble  and  simple  attire,  and  ought  of  righte 
to  have  moved  them  to  pitie.  There  she  desired  the  people,  with  weeping 
eies  and  her  haire  loose  about  her  shoulders,  to  have  pitie  upon  these 
two  servants,  and  to  restore  them  unto  hir.  A  great  part  of  the  people 
were  willing  that  her  pleasure  should  be  done,  and  that  they  should  not 
die ;  hut  others  would  in  nowise  give  eare  unto  her,  whereupon  they 
bent  their  pikes  the  one  against  the  other.  But  those  that  desired  their 
death  were  the  stronger,  and  cried  to  them  which  stood  upon  the  scaffold 
to  despatch  them  immediately,  whereupon  both  their  heads  were  stricken 
off,  and  in  this  estate  returned  this  poore  Ladie  to  her  Court,  sorrowfull 
and  comfortlesse,  for  these  two  were  the  principall  persons  in  whom  she 
had  reposed  her  whole  confidence*.'* 

This  bloody  act  was  rightly  attributed  to  the  secret  agency  of  France ; 
and  if  Mary  of  Burgundy  could  ever  have  so  far  violated  the  natural 
feelings  and  dignity  of  her  sex  as  to  consent  to  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  child  sprung  from  the  faithless  Louis,  her  alienation  became  in- 
vincible when  the  King  of  France  insulted  her  by  the  open  mission  of 
Oliver  le  Dcdn  as  his  Ambassador.  The  Barber  was  furnished  with 
Credentials,  and  instnicted  to  demand  a  private  audience;  a  demand 
which  he  reluctantly  surrendered,  even  ^fter  having  been  informed  that 
it  was  contrary  to  all  National  Court  etiquette  that  an  unmarried  Prin- 
cess should  receive  Envoys  except  in  public.  His  ostentation  gave 
much  offence,  and  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  having  been  bruited 
abroad,  he  was  threatened  with  summary  punishment.  By  a  hasty 
flight  to  Toumai^  which  Town  he  found  means  to  secure  for  the  French, 

*  Commlnes,  c.  106. 
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he  eyinced  hia  own  conTietioD  that  the  cry  of  the  mob  which  mcniiced 
to  throw  him  into  the  tirtr  was  not  a  merely  idle  dtmonatratkln  of  poptt« 
lar  hatred. 

It  seemed  indeed  as  if  Louia'iraa  intoxicated  bj  the  proiqpect  of 
illimitable  power  which  had  recently  opened  upon  him ;  and  to  fat  was 
he  from  employing  his  usual  artifices  for  conciliation  that  he  rioted  in 
acts  of  wanton  crueltyt  Some  Deputies  from  Arras  presented  them- 
selves at  Hesdin  and  requested  a  safe^cotiduot  to  proceed  to  the  Court 
of  Qhenti  The  reply  was  so  ambiguously  worded  as  to  admit  of  any 
inteqiretation  which  the  granter  might  ultimately  choose  to  affix ;  but  it 
was  uususpicioiisly  accepted  by  the  Biirghers  at  a  pledge  for  their  se- 
curity. "  You  are  wise  enough,"  said  the  King,  ^  to  determine  what 
is  most  fitting  for  you  to  do."  Scarcely  however  had  the  miserable 
Eiivoys  proceeded  a  single  stage  upon  their  route  before  they  were 
brought  back  and  beheaded  by  Tristan  I'Hermite.  Oudart  de  BuB8i« 
one  of  these  twenty^three  Commissioners,  had  recently  been  appointed 
by  Louis  a  Oounsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  Kingi  adding 
mockery  to  ferocity,  ordered  that  the  dead  man's  head  should  be  dressed 
in  the  fur  cap^  d  moriier^  which  belonged  to  his  officei  and  be  sent  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Assetnbly.  Arras  was  overcome  with  terrot  at  this  savage 
act,  and  the  ToWni  as  well  as  the  City»  (Surrendered  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Frenchf  and  was  subjeeted  to  grievous  extortion  by  Le  Lttde,  one  of  the 
mdet  active  and  rapacious  officers  in  their  service* 

Carelestness  in  giving  offence,  and  the  avarice  with  which  his  Generals 
preesed  for  contributions  in  the  newly-subdued  Provincesi  exposed 
Louis  however  to  severe  mortification*  The  rapid  submission  of  Bur* 
gundy  and  of  Franohe-ComtiS  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  PrimSe  of 
Orange;  but  the  Chamberlain  Cr&oni  a  Favourite  greedy  of  gaini  had 
reaped  the  chief  benefit  from  these  acquisitionsi  The  Prinee,  diigusted 
by  neglect  of  his  services,  proffered  assistance  to  Maryt  surprised  the 
French  garrisons,  and  restored  to  their  rightful  heiress  the  dominions 
which  he  had  but  recently  torn  from  her  sceptre.  The  blow  fell  heatUy 
and  unexpectedly  upon  the  King,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  another  yet 
more  severei  when  Mary  made  a  final  choice  from  her  numerous  suitors* 
Adolphusf  Duke  of  Queldres^  one  of  the  most  hateful  pretenders  to  her 
hand|  but  one  upon  whose  success  the  Qhenters  were  so  resolved  that 
they  had  released  him  from  prison  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  it,  had 
been  killed  in  an  unsuccessful  skirmish  before  Toumay,  and  the  Princess 
esteemed  the  release  arising  frojn  his  defeat  as  far  preferable  to  a  victory» 
John,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  was  brutal  in  his  manners  and  per^ 
sonally  disagreeable*.  The  Earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  was  considered  as  scarcely  lofty  enough  in  rank ;  and  although 
Margaret,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  York,  would  gladly  have  supported 

*  Af .  de  Slsmondi,  idv.  628,  says  that  History  records  tiokliiiif  more  of  him  than 
that  he  had  sixty-three  Bastards  \ 
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ihe  pictenftkmi  of  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarencei  Edward  IV.  erinced 
BO  greai  jealousy  of  them  as  to  tender  the  marriage  hopeless.  Mary 
herself  ejtpressed  approval  of  the  chivalrous  deportment  and  noble  bear- 
ing of  Maximilian)  son  of  the  Smperor  Frederic  IIL ;  and  although  his 
niggard  father  refused  him  the  sum  necesBary  for  the  eipense  of  his 
journey,  the  young  Prince  proceeded  so  expeditiously  in  his  suit,  that  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Ghent  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The 
Bride  understood  only  French,  the  Bridegroom  spoke  no  language  but 
German,  yet  their  courtship  appears  not  to  have  encountered  any  ob- 
Steele  from  difficulty  of  interpretation. 

Bight  days  after  his  marriage  Maximilian  applied  to  Louis  for  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Treaty  of  Soleure.  The  King,  perceiving  the  danger  by 
which  he  was  beeeti  at  once  agreed  to  a  precarious  Armistice^  which  was 
at  first  limited  to  ten  days'  duration^  but  wai  afterwards  indefinitely 
prdonged,  with  a  proviso  that  each  party  should  give  four  days'  notice 
previously  to  resumption  of  hostilities^  The  Swiss,  who  attempted 
further  mediation,  were  haughtily  treated  by  th%  French  Courtiers^  and 
failed  in  repeated  endeavouri  to  prbcum  audienee  from  the  King.  In 
the  Netherlands^  on  the  other  hand,  they  received  assurance  of  the  ex- 
tincti<rii  of  all  former  reaentmeUt,  and  of  the  conviction  entertained  by 
the  Fleitiings  that  their  late  Prince  had  been  the  aggressol*  in  the  con- 
test whieh  had  led  to  his  destruction;  and  won  by  thib  liberal  treatmenti 
they  frankly  contracted  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  House  of  Austria. 

All  the  energies  of  Louis  were  now  concentrated  for  the  unworthy 
gratification  of  personal  vengeance;  and  the  domestic  victim  upon  whom 
they  weM  fatally  directed  in  the  firfet  instance  excites  pl^culiar  com- 
pasaion.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had  beetl  seized  and  imprisoned 
during  the  past  year,  in  early  youth  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimate 
familiarity  with  Louis  while  Dauphin*  Hia  fatherf  the  Count  of  Par- 
diaei  had  been  thevPrinoe'a  Governor,  and  although  Nemours  had  not 
ceased  to  hold  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  Noblesi  and  perhaps 
was  not  Unaoquaiilted  with  their  projects^  he  eertainly  had  neither  sug- 
gested nor  assisted  their  execution.  For  many  years  back,  he  had  be- 
cludM  himself  from  ptiblie  affairs,  and  had  lived  in  retirement,  culti- 
vilting  the  affection  of  hiA  vassals.  But  the  King,  who  never  forgave* 
bebeved  hint  to  be  in  the  polnession  of  the  confidttice  of  a  Party  which 
he  btill  dreadedi  and  he  determined,  at  any  expeufee  of  it^uatice^  to  wring 
thev  seereta  from  his  plisonflr.  Nemours  was  enclosed  in  one  of  the  fear- 
ful inm  cages  which  we  hAVe  already  deecribedi  the  bars  of  which  were 
removed  only  on  those  oecaaions  on  which  he  was  led  to  the  Chamber  of 
Torturea  "  Back  himi"  said  the  unpitying  King,  "  to  the  very  utmost. 
Force  him  to  speak  clearly."  No  admissions  however  were  obUined 
even  by  the  question,  upon  which  a  condemnation  could  be  founded. 
liis  last  effort  to  move  compassion  was  a  supplicatory  letter  signed 
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Pauvre  Jacques,  the  name  by  which  the  King  wri  playfully  uted  to 
distinguiah  liim  in  their  daya  of  youthful  companionship.  But  Louis 
was  inexorable ;  he  attached  the  letter,  without  emotion  and  with  his 
own  hands,  to  the  other  documents  of  the  Process,  and  having  arranged 
a  packed  Court,  procured  r  capital  sentence,  which  was 

Aug.  4.    executed  in  the  market-place  of  the  Capital  on  the  very  day 
on  which  it  was  pronounced. 

The  Duke  of  Bretany  was  not  equally  within  grasp;  and  although 
the  King  had  detected  a  correspondence  between  that  Prince  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Senlis,  he  contented  himself 
by  urging  the  private  execution  of  the  Secretary  by.  whose  treachery  he 
had  obtained  it,  and  he  interchanged  with  his  Master  a  renewed  oath 
of  Jriendskip  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  upon  the  Cross  of  St*  Laud.  By 
this  singular  compact  the  two  parties  respectively  engaged  that  during 
the  life  of  each  other  they  would  abstain  from  any  attempt  at  aasassi- 
nation  or  seizure,  from  secret  personal  violenee,  and  from  open  War. 

The  Armistice  with  Maximilian  continued  through  the  Winter.     In 

the  ensuing  somewhat  languid  compaign,  Louis  recovered 

A.  t>.  1478.   Burgundy,  but,  when  his  enemy  took  the  field  in  person,  he 

Jan.  11.  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  a  Truce  for  a  Year;  and  his  una- 
bating  anxiety  to  secure  foreign  Peace,  exhibited  itself  in 
negotiation  with  almost  every  other  European  Power.  Distrusting  his 
own  subjects  more  and  more  every  day,  he  resolved  to  commit  himself  to 
the  protection  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Dammartin,  in  a  green  old  age  of 
68  years,  much  before  he  felt  retirement  to  be  necessary,  received  inti- 
mation that  his  services  were  not  longer  required,  and  the  place  of  ten 
disbanded  Companies  of  Ordonnance  was  supplied  by  6000  Swiss,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  Country  in  which  they  served,  were 
therefore  thought  unlikely  to  be  seduced  by  its  political  intrigues,  and  who 
indeed  were  proverbially  faithful  to  the  hand  from  which  they  received 
hire,  provided  that  hire  was  r^ularly  paid. 

The  Burgundians,  irritated  by  some  intrigues  which  Louis  was  prac* 
Using  under  the  mask  of  the  Armistice,  broke  its  conditions  three 
months  before  it  had  arrived  at  its  close ;  and  the  King,  on  capturing  Dole 
in  reprisal,  fired  the  town  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  The  total  ruin 
of  Arras,  which  chafed  under  oppression,  almost  immediately  followed ; 
the  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  the  last  indivi- 
dual, were  drafted  into  neighbouring  towns.  But  the  numerous  privil^ies 
granted  to  the  new  Colony  of  Franchise,  which  Louis  sought  to  establish 
in  the  room  of  the  ancient  City,  were  unavailing  to  produce  that  spirit  of 
commercial  industry,  which  had  given  wealth  and  distinction  to  its  former 
inmates.    So  much  more  easy  is  it  to  destroy  than  to  build  up. 

On  the  Flemish  border,  Maximilian  prepared  for  the  si^  of  Therou* 
anne,  with  about  27,000  combatants,  and  so  confident  was  he  in  the  su- 
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perkmty  of  trtining  in  his  infantry,  that  he  by  no  means  declined  battle 
when  the  French  General  D'Eaquardes  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  City, 
with  an  equal  army  of  foot,  supported  by  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  and 
a  body  of  men-at-arma  more  than  doubly  outnumbering  those 
of  his  q>ponent  At  Guinnegate,  accordingly,  the  French  Aug.  *l, 
cavalry  was  victorious,  but  rashly  urging  pursuit  too  far,  and 
employed  solely  in  capturing  prisoners  who  promised  a  weighty  ransom, 
it  was  astonished  at  finding,  that  during  the  prosecution  of  this  success, 
the  comrades  which  it  had  left  on  foot  had  been  totally  swept  away*  It  is 
computed  that  11,000  Burgundians  and  5000  French  were  slain  in  this 
undecisive  engagement,  in  which  the  former  retained  the  field,  both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory,  but  neither  derived  any  advantage.  Louis  was 
greatly  enraged  against  D'Esquardes,  who  had  needlessly  exposed  him 
to  hazard;  for  his  whole  policy  was  constructed  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
battle.  Part  of  his  disasters  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  garrison 
of  Therouanne  turning  aside  to  pillsge  when  led  to  a  sortie ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  fatal  a  breach  of  discipline,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  booty,  in  future,  should  be  gathered  into  one  mass,  the  produce 
arising  from  the  sale  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  whole  army. 

The  event  of  Guinnegate  had  determined  Louis  to  make  Peace  at  any 
expense ;  but  it  accorded  neither  with  his  character,  nor  indeed  with  his 
interests,  to  demonstrate  this  intention  too  hastily.  The  War  accordingly 
lingered  on  through  another  year,  undistinguished  by  military  exploits, 
but  in  too  many  instances  polluted  by  cruelty.  The  chief  obstacle  to  ami- 
cable arrangement  was  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  who,  sharing 
her  late  husband's  enmity  against  Louis,  was  unceasing  in  her  efforts  to 
cement  alliance  between  Maximilian  and  her  brother  Edward  IV.  The 
English  cherished  an  ardent  desire  for  renewed  War  with  France,  and 
Edward,  who  chiefly  hesitated  from  reluctance  to  lose  his  pension,  as  soon 
aa  the  annual  sum  of  50,000  crowns  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Flem- 
ings, signified  his  intention  of  placing  ]  500  Archers  at  the  command  and 
in  the  pay  of  Maximilian.  The  negotiation,  however,  was 
abruptly  terminated,  by  an  announcement  of  the  signature  of  Aug.  21* 
a  seven  months'  Truce  between  France  and  Flanders. 

*  At  no  former  period  of  his  reign,  had  the  afbirs  of  Louis  been  equally 
flourishing;  l^is  fears  of  rivalry  from  Flanders  were  tranquillized,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  definitive  Peace  with  that  Country  would  ere  long  be 
concluded.  With  other  Powers,  his  relations  were  most  friendly,  and  not 
likely  to  be  interrupted ;  and  at  home  he  had  levelled  and  shattered  to 
the  dust  the  Aristocratic  League,  which  at  one  time  had  menaced  the 
existence  of  his  throne.  Neverthdess  Louis  was  far  from  enjoying  repose ; 
a  consciousness  that  his  rule  was  founded  upon  terror  not  upon  affection, 

*  The  references  for  the  residence  of  Loais  XI.  at  Plessis,  for  his  ilkiess  and  re- 
Upses,  are  in  general  to  Commtnes,  from  c.  127  to  the  end  of  his  Chronicle.  His- 
tory t^retents  few  mors  ioitnustive  pages. 
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haunted  hit  ImaglnatioB,  and  disquieted  him  with  hr  more  seyoro  tor- 
ments, according  to  the  just  estimate  of  his  Biographer,  than  atiy  whioli 
he  caused  his  numerous  victims  to  suflbr,  His  Nohles  were  altogether 
estranged  from  the  Palace,  and  the  People  were  groaning  under  a  taxa- 
tion, which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  ooi|ld  ever  supply,  Oharlea 
VII.  had  maintained  hut  1100  Lances,  at  an  expense  of  1,MO,000  ftunea, 
the  army  of  Louis  was  increased  to  6000  Lanees  and  25,000  Infkntiy, 
and  the  tax  levied  for  its  support  smouBted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
4,100,000  frftnos. 

His  ahode  was  now  fixed  at  the  Castle  of  Plessis  les  Tows,  whicli  he 
had  fortified  with  the  most  jealous  precaution,  not  against  any  great  host 
or  army,  of  whioh  he  did  not  entertain  apprehension,  hut  to  hinder  his 
Nobles  from  entering  *^  into  it  in  the  night,  partly  hy  love  and  partly  by 
force  to  take  the  government  upon  them,  and  to  make  him  Hve  as  a  man 
hereft  of  his  wits  and  unworthy  to  rule."  Gommines,  who  shared  this 
melancholy  residence,  has  described  many  particulars  of  it  in  diflbrent 
parts  of  his  Memoirs.  Neither  the  Mansion  nor  the  Park  attaehod  to  it 
was  of  large  dimensions.  It  was  garrisoned  by  400  Archers,  the  gvsater 
number  of  whom  kept  watch  and  ward  through  the  day !  an  iron  railing 
surrounded  it,  and  the  edges  of  the  moat  were  defended  by  a  ehevaax«de- 
frise  of  many*headed  spikes  firmly  masoned  Into  the  walls.  Four  stmng 
guard-houses  of  iron,  each  capable  of  admitting  ten  eross*bowmen,  were 
constructed  to  overlook  the  ditches,  and  the  sentries  by  whom  they  wore 
occupied  day  and  night,  had  orders  to  shoot  Indiscriminately  at  every  man 
who  approached  after  the  shutting  of  the  gates.  Peter  de  Bourbon  Lord 
of  Beaujeu,  his  son-in-law,  was  the  only  person  of  rank  who  had  the 
privil^;e  of  lodging  within  the  walls ;  and  even  his  attendants  and  those 
of  the  frank  and  gallant  Dunois,  on  one  occasion,  on  their  return  (torn 
a  State  Ceremony,  were  privately  searohed,  in  order  to  obtain  assomnce 
that  they  did  not  wear  concealed  body-^irmour.  The  gate  was  never 
opened,  nor  was  the  drawbridge  lowered  till  eight  in  the  morning,  when 
the  Warders  distributed  their  guard  with  as  much  vigilance  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  frontier-town.  The  King  occasionally 
took  exercise  in  a  small  and  narrow  court ;  and  even  into  that  area  he 
seldom  descended ;  for  he  usually  occupied  a  gallery,  and  passed  through 
the  ehambers  instead  of  crossing  the  open  court  when  ho  went  to  Mass 
in  his  Chapel.  **  Think  you,'*  says  Commines,  *<  that  he  was  not  in  fear 
as  well  as  others,  seeing  he  locked  himself  in  after  this  sort,  kept  himself 
thus  close,  stood  in  such  dread  of  bis  children  and  nearest  kinsmen,  and 
changed  and  removed  his  servants  from  dsy  to  day,  whom  he  had  brought 
up  and  whose  good  estate  depended  wholly  upon  him,  in  such  sort  tibat 
he  durst  trust  none  of  them,  but  bound  himself  in  these  strange  ehams 
and  bands  ?  " 

His  passion  for  the  chase  still  remained  undiminished,  even  after  he 
bad  b^un  to  feel  the  approaches  of  bodily  infirmity  ;   and  during  an 
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exemvion  oonneoted  with  tbit  favourite  amusement,  he  was  attacked  with 
apoplexy  while  at  dinner  at  Forgen,  in  the  Forest  of  Chinon. 
For  a  time  he  lost  the  use  of  speech,  hut  the  administration  A*  n.  1481. 
of  fitting  remedies,  and  the  seasonahle  admission  of  flresh  air  March  — . 
from  which  he  had  been  debarred  by  the  ignorant  anxiety 
of  his  domestiesi  who  ^*  (meaning  all  for  the  best)  held  him  to  the  6re,** 
restored  him  in  some  sort  to  consciousness.  Two  days,  however,  passed 
before  he  conversed  otherwise  than  by  signs ;  fifteen  before  any  one  but 
Commines  oould  thoroughly  understand  him.  One  of  his  first  inquiries 
regarded  the  attendants  who  had  used  bodily  restraint  and  hid  qlosed 
the  windows  on  his  seissurej  and  these  were  forthwith  put  out  of  office, 
forbidden  his  presence,  and  banished  from  the  Court.  He  *'  fbared  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  diminution  of  his  power  "-*-**^  he  stomached  mar- 
vellously that  he  had  been  held  thus  perforce,  but  yet  made  show  of  mueh 
greater  displeasure  than  he  had  conceived  thereof.  The  chief  cause  that 
moved  him  so  tq  do,  was  fear  lest  they  should  master  him  in  all  other 
things,  espeoially  in  the  expedition  of  his  weightier  affairs  under  colour 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  wits,"  His  attention  was  next  addressed  to  the 
transactions  of  his  Council,  and  to  the  despatches  which  had  bean  received 
during  his  sickness.  Comminea  read  the  Letters  to  him*  after  which  ''he 
took  them  in  his  hands,  feigning  that  he  himself  read  them,  notwith'- 
standing  that  indeed  he  understood  never  a  word."  Immediately  afler 
his  convalescence,  he  restored  the  unworthy  Cardinal  Bsllue  to  liberty ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  prayers  of  Rome,  he  purchased  absolu- 
tion from  the  Holy  See,  by  voluntarily  tendering  that  pardon  which  for 
fourteen  years  he  had  inexorably  refused  to  numerous  applicants.  So 
anxious  was  he  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  that  Jacques  Cottier  de  Po- 
ligny,  his  chief  Physician,  received  10,000  crowns  as  a  monthly  stipend, 
exclusively  of  numerous  occasional  gratuities.  The  artful  knave,  weU 
knowing  the  mind  upon  which  he  bad  to  operate}  secured  his  ascendancy 
by  a  threat.  "  I  am  aware,"  he  said,  '*  thst  some  fine  Qioroing  you  will 
give  me  my  dismissal  as  you  have  done  others  before  me  j  but  I  call  God 
to  witness,  (and  the  oath  he  swore  was  terrific,)  th^t  you  will  not  survive 
above  eight  days  aflerwards.''  Reports,  which  we  are  willing  to  believe 
unfounded,  were  circulated  respecting  the  remedies  administered  by  this 
Charlatan,  The  prevalent  medical  theory  of  the  times  inculcated  that 
Life  was  a  principle  inherent  in  the  Blood ;  and,  in  order  to  re-invigorate 
the  juices  of  his  patient,  it  is  said  that  Cottier  ordered  baths  of  the  blood 
of  children,  and  administered  a  similar  horrible  beverage  as  a  restorative 
drink.*  Astrologers  also  were  entertained,  with  a  hope  that  the  stars 
might  teach  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  costly  offerings  were  made  at 
numerous  shrines  and  altars.    The  disease  however  returned  in  spite  of 

^  *  Tbs  report,  whicli  probaUy  is  nntnie,  is  not  mestiontd  by  CnoDninei ;  it  rests 
upon  the  authorities  of  J.  de  Troyes  and  oS  Guaguini,  See  B£  de  Stsmondi,  xiv.  004. 
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these  applicatioDB  to  Powers  whether  evil  or  benign,  and  the  intervals 

between  relapse  were,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  pilgrim- 

A.  D.  1482.  ages.    On  his  return  from  one  of  these  pious  journeys,  Louis 

March  14.  heard  the  important  and  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  death 

of  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  she  had  been  thrown  from  a  spirited 
horse  while  engaged  on  a  hawking  party ;  and  with  an  overweening  femi- 
nine delicacy,  she  concealed  the  consequences  of  the  fall  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  Surgeon,  till  it  was  too  late  to  avert  their  fatal  progress. 

Mary,  who  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  had  borne  to  Maximilian  a 
son  Philip  and  a  daughter  Margaret*,  and  the  tutelage  of  these  children 
was  immediately  claimed  by  the  factious  Ghenters,  as  usual  dissatisfied 
with  their  Prince.  The  King  of  France,  from  the  very  birth  of  Margaret, 
had  desigpied  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  but  the  pledge  which  he 
had  given  to  Edward  IV.  at  Pequigny,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  in- 
tention should  be  dissembled.  Meantime  the  anxiety  of  the  Netherlanders 
to  conclude  Peace  was  increased  by  a  bloody  event,  which  accelerated  the 
nuptial  contract.  The  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  William  de  la  Marck, 
was  known  to  be  in  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  the  ferocious  brigand 
upon  a  quarrel  with  Louis  of  Bourbon  fi  Bishop  of  Liege,  whom  he  had 
long  supported  and  controlled,  waylaid  the  Prelate,  murdered  him  with 
his  own  hand,  and  after  throwing  his  corpse  into  the  Meuse  with  indig- 
nity, compelled  the  Chapter  to  elect  one  of  his  own  sons  as  successor  to 
the  Episcopal  office  $.  Although  evidence  was  wanting  to  connect  Louis 
with  this  savage  transaction,  the  States  of  Flanders  more  than  ever  desired 
to  be  relieved  from  his  hostility,  and  they  signified  to  Maximilian  their 
determination  to  conclude  Peace.  k 

By  a  Treaty  signed  at  Arras,  which  had  risen  from  its  ashes,  Margaret 

was  to  be  educated  in  France  as  the  future  Wife  of  the 

A.  D.  1482.  Dauphin,  and  the  Counties  of  Burgundy  and  of  Artois  were 

Dec.  23.    to  form  her  portion.   Some  minor  arrangements  gratified  the 

pride  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Edward  IV. 
A.  D.  1483.  (attributed  by  Commines  to  chagrin  at  this  negotiation)  re- 
April  9.     lieved  Louis  from  the  single  fear  which  his  breach  of  promise 

could  occasion.  The  English  Princess  had  already  been 
designated  at  her  father's  Court  as  Madame  la  Dauphine.  Edward  bit- 
terly resented  the  dishonour  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  his  subjects 
burned  to  avenge  themselves  by  a  declaration  of  War.  The  design  was 
interrupted  by  the  unlooked-for  demise  of  the  King,  occasioned  as  is 
believed  by  an  excess  at  table ;  and  the  disturbed  state  of  England  during 

*  Philip,  (aftenrardi  King  of  Castile  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Iiabella,)  born  June  22,  1478.    Margaret,  bom  Feb.  10,  1480. 

f  Brother  to  Pierre  Sire  de  Beaojeu,  who  married  Anne  of  France. 

X  William  de  la  Marck  was  captared  by  one  of  Maaimiliatrs  OAcen,  Jane  17, 
14B5,  and  beheaded  at  Alaeatricht  for  High  Treason. 
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the  minority  of  Edward  V.  and  the  uaurpation  of  Richard  III.,  prevented 
its  renewal. 

The  World  had  little  more  of  prosperity  which  it  could  shower  upon 
Louis.  At  home  he  had  triumphed  over  faction,  abroad  he  had  estabhah^d 
profound  peace  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  by  this  last  alliance  with  Burgundy, 
he  had  secured  tranquillity  for  more  time  than  human  foresight  is  usually 
able  to  control  Fortune  smiled  upon  his  policy,  and  almost  anticipated 
his  intrigues ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  mendicant  upon  the 
straw  of  a  Lazar-house  ever  closed  his  eyes  in  more  heart-felt  wretched- 
ness than  that  which  assailed  the  sick  bed  of  this  most  powerful  King, 

O  f  the  gloom  0  f  his  seclusion  at  Plessis  les  Tours  we  need  not  again  speak ; 
the  frequency  of  his  relapses  had  much  debilitated  his  frame,  so  that  "  he 
seemed  rather  like  a  dead  corpse  than  a  living  creature,  for  he  was  leaner 
than  a  man  would  believe."  In  order  to  disguise  this  wasting  away  of 
flesh,  he  substituted  gaudy  attire  for  his  former  homely  garbs,  apparelling 
himself  sumptuously,  and  wearing  no  gown  but  of  crimson  satin  edged 
with  the  richest  furs.  He  was  above  all  things  desirous  to  prevent  any 
report  of  his  sickness  from  obtaining  public  circulation,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  employed  numerous  agents  in  foreign  Countries,  instructed  to 
make  costly  purchases  as  for  one  whose  pastimes  were  still  prompted  by 
vigorous  and  undiminished  health.  Horses  from  Naples,  Mules  from 
Spain  and  Sicily,  Dogs  for  the  chase  from  Bietany  were  procured  at  enor- 
mous prices,  in  many  instances  far  exceeding  the  demand  of  their  owners. 
His  menagerie  was  stocked  with  wild  beasts  from  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  Elks  and  Reindeers  were  imported  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North.  It  was  their  possession  only  which  he  coveted,  not  affixing  any 
value  to  the  object  itself,  but  anxious  that  the  search  for  it  should  evince 
that  he  was  still  engrossed  by  a  love  of  amusement  incompatible  with 
valetudinarianism ;  for,  as  his  Chronicler  adds,  **  when  all  these  strange 
things  were  brought  him,  he  made  no  account  of  them,  no,  very  seldom 
spake  with  them  that  brought  them." 

So  beset  was  he  with  the  idle  hope  of  averting  Death  by  superstitious 
practices,  that  he  collected  Reliques  from  every  quarter  in  which  he  could 
obtain  them,  even  on  loan.  From  Rome  he  borrowed  abundance  of  this 
trumpery,  and  among  it  **  the  very  Corporale  *  upon  which  St.  Peter  sang 
Mass."  The  Ampulla,  from  which  the  Kings  of  France  are  anointed 
at  Rheims  during  their  Coronation,  left  its  sanctuary  in  that  City  for  the 
first  time,  and  stood  on  a  cabinet  in  his  chamber  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  ;  and  the  Grand  Turk  offered  to  barter  all  the  memorials  of  Chris- 
tianity which  Constantinople  afforded,  fur  a  simple  promise  that  his  bro* 
ther  Zizim,  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  should  be  retained 
in  custody.    The  motive  for  refusal  is  uncertain,  and  we  know  not  whe- 

*  The  Napkin  spread  upon  the  a.tAr  during  the  ndminiRtration  of  the  Eucuarist, 
upon  which  rests  the  consecrated  wafer,  corpus  Domini,    See  Ducange,  G^ost,  ati.  t*. 

2f 
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ther  policy  forbade  the  Treaty ;  whether  the  King  miatmsted  the  aomid* 
ness  of  the  ware  thus  brought  into  the  market ;  or  whether  he  considered 
that  its  virtue  would  be  impaired  if  he  trafficked  for  it  with  an  Infidel. 
But  although  Bajazet  II.  sent  an  especial  EmbaBsy  ^' with  a  great  roll 
of  Reliques/'  and  a  '*  great  sum  of  money,"  Louia  would  neitber  reeeiTe 
the  message,  nor  indeed  would  permit  the  Envoy  to  advance  beyond 
Provence. 

The  assistance  upon  which  he  placed  roost  firm  reliance  was  that  of 
a  Hermit,  one  Robert  *,  whom  he  had  transported  from  Calabria,  and  in 
whose  honour  he  founded  a  Church  at  Plessis.  The  Recluse  had  passed 
his  life,  from  twelve  years  of  age  till  forty-three,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock 
near  Taranto ;  and  during  that  long  period  had  never  tasted  "  fish,  flesh, 
eG:gs,  or  any  kind  of  white  meat  or  of  fat."  The  description  of  him  given 
by  Commines  is  almost  ludicrous  from  its  simplicity ;  and  perhaps  con- 
veys to  modem  ears  an  irreverent  notion  widely  remote  from  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  who  evidently  contemplated  Friar  Robert  as  an  awful  Being. 
^^  I  never  saw  in  my  time  a  man  of  so  holy  life,  nor  by  whose  mouth  the 
Holy  Ghost  seemed  rather  to  speak;  for  he  never  had  been  a  scholar, 
but  was  utterly  Unlearned  :  true  it  is  that  the  Italian  tongue  caused 
somewhat  the  greater  admiration  of  him.**  The  Anchorite  having  ap- 
plied for  leave  ('^  which  was  great  wisdom  in  so  simple  a  man  *')  both 
from  the  Vatican  and  from  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  was  conveyed  through 
Italy  with  pomp  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  an  Apostolic  Legate. 
At  Rome  he  was  admitted  by  the  Pope  to  three  long  audiences,  which 
endured  many  hours  together.  He  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Father,  gave  so  wise  answers  that  all  men  wondered  at  them, 
and  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  new  Order,  called  the  Hermits  of 
Saint  Francis.  At  Naples,  *'  he  communed- with  the  King  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Court,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Courtier  all  the  days  of  his  life."  Nor 
did  his  discretion  fail  when  he  arrived  at  Plessis ;  for  when  Louis,  falling 
down  before  him,  and  desiring  him  to  prolong  liis  life,  honoured  him  as 
if  he  had  been  the  Pope  himself,  we  are  told  that  he  *'  answered  as  a 
wise  maft  should." 

**  But  all  would  not  help,  there  was  no  remedy,  needs  he  must  go  the 
way  his  predecessors  went  before  him."  One  interview,  the  only  one  he 
had  sought  for  many  years,  he  held  with  the  Dauphin,  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  child,  whom  either  from  jealousy  or  from  an 
undue  regard  for  a  sickly  constitution,  he  had  permitted  to  attain  his 
twelfth  year  in  lamentable  ignorance  fi  by  all  means  to  adhere  to  the 

*  Gamier  (x.  67-)  calls  him  Francit  of  MarUyrella  or  MartortelUi  and  it  in  pitK 
bable  from  the  Pope*i  boon  that  snch  was  his  name. 

f  It  is  said  that  the  only  sentence  of  Latin  which  Loais  would  permit  his  son  to 
lie  taught,  was  qui  nescit  dinimulare  nctcit  rtgnart.  But  the  anecdote  is  improhable> 
it  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  Commines ;  and  Louis,  if  he  openly  avowed 
snch  a  maxim,  must  have  ceased  to  dissemble.  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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poHcy  which  had  marked  hift  own  retgn,  and  not  to  change  the  Ministera 
whom  he  should  find  in  office  on  his  succession.  To  the  adoption  of  a 
contrary  system,  he  attributed  much  of  the  trouble  by  which  himself  had 
been  harassed  in  earlier  years.  This  promise  extorted  from  the  boy,  who 
perhaps  knew  not  to  what  he  consented,  and  was  wearied  by  the  harangue 
explanatory  of  his  father's  wishes,  was  attested  and  solemnly  registered 
in  the  National  Archives ;  in  which  it  remained  as  a  proof,  if  such  proof 
could  be  needed,  of  the  futility  of  all  instruments  designed  to  secure 
poethumous  obedience  from  an  Heir. 

Unequivocal  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  at  length  appeared, 
yet  Louis  passed  nearly  a  week  in  alternate  hope  and  fear 
as  to  his  recovery.  At  one  time  he  despatched  his  Archers,  Aug.  25. 
his  falcons,  and  his  hounds,  (the  trappings  of  dignity  which 
he  loved  best,)  to  the  young  King,  as  he  called  him,  at  Amboise ;  and  no- 
tified a  verbal  wish  that  Pierre  de  Bourbon  should  undertake  his  personal 
guardianship  during  minority ;  at  another,  when  his  spirits  returned,  he 
expressed  unshaken  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  the  Galabrian.  Jea- 
lousy of  that  irregular  practitioner  induced  some  members  of  the  House- 
hold to  speak  plainly  to  their  Master  of  his  condition,  and  "  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,"  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  informed  him  without  reserve  of  his  im* 
minent  peril.  While  stiU  in  vigour,  he  had  repeatedly  warned  his  servants, 
thut  whatever  might  be  his  danger^  no  one' during  illness  should  presume 
to  give  him  notice,  beyond  urging  the  necessity  of  Confession,  '^  not^sound- 
ing  in  his  ears  that  dreadful  word  heathy  knowing  that  he  should  not  be 
able  patiently  to  bear  the  cruel  sentence. ' '  Nevertheless  ( and>Commines 
implies  that  it  was  in  some  sort  a  retribution  for  the  speed  with  which 
the  executions  of  St.  P6l  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  had  been  hurried 
on)  the  upstart  menials,  whose  fortunes  he  had  made  hastily  and  unde- 
aervedly,  took  upon  themselves  boldly  to  do  their  message  otherwise  than 
became  them ;  not  using  that  reverence  and  humility  which  ought  to  be 
used  in  such  a  case,  *'  and  which  would  have  been  used  by  the  ancient 
and  legitimate  servants  of  the  Crown."  They  broke  abruptly  into  his 
presence,  and  spoke  to  him  rudely  and  in  few  words.  Louis,  dissembling 
till  the  last  gasp,  assumed  a  show  of  confidence  which  he  did  not  feel, 
and  answered,  **  I  trust  God  will  help  me,  peradventure  I  am  not  so  sick 
as  you  suppose.*'  He  then,  however,  received  the  Sacrament,  gave  orders 
for  his  funeral,  named  the  persons  whom  he  wished  to  attend  it,  expressed 
a  hope  that  Our  Lady  whom  he  had  always  devoutly  served  would  release 
him  on  a  Saturday,  conversed  tranquilly  till  "  within  a  Pa- 
ternoster of  his  departure,"  and  died,  according  to  his  wish,  Aug.  SO.  ^ 
"upon  Saturday  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  year  1481,  at 

a  Hanaal  ontDOSmiog  the  Art  of  Oorernment  was  ooixi|riM  for  the  use  of  Cbftrles 
under  the  superintendence,  if  not  the  dictation,  of  hit  father.  M.  de  Siimondi  ex- 
presses very  just  surprise,  that  this  MS.  Lit  Ro$ier  de*  Guerrei,  has  never  heen  pnb- 
mihed.  It  orists  in  the  BAAoth^e  du  Rm^  7^33,  and  some  extracts  from  it  have 
been  given  by  Dudos.    Preuvet^  iii.  302,  397. 

2  f2 
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eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  in  the  same  Castle  of  Plessia  where  he  fell 
sick  on  the  Monday  hefore." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
From  A.  D.  1483  to  a.  d.  1498. 


Death  of  theQaeen  Charlotte  of  Savoy— State  of  Partleii— Anne  of  Beanjeu— Louit 
of  Orleans—The  CoancU  of  Regency — Panithment  of  the  late  King's  menials — 
Stetes  General  at  Tours — ^Asoendancy  of  Anne—Intrigues  with  Bretany — Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — Battle  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier — Capture  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans—  Peace  of  Sabl^ — Death  of  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Bretany — Great  peril 
of  the  Duchess  Anne — Her  alliance  with  Henry  VII. — Her  Marriage  by  proxy 
to  Maximilian—- Release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — Retirement  of  the  Bour- 
bons— ^Marriage  of  Charles  VII I.  with  Anne  of  Bretany,  and  repadiatiou  of 
Margaret  of  Burgundy — Siege  of  Boulogne  by  Henry  VII. — RousiUon  and  Cer* 
dagne  abandoned  to  Spain — Peace  of  EtAples  with  the  English —Treaty  of  Senlia 
with  Maximilian — State  of  Italian  Politics — Lodovicu  Sforza  invites  Charles  VIII. 
to  claim  the  Throne  of  Naples — Illness  of  Charles  at  Asti — Engagement  at  Ra^ 
palle — ^Terror  excited  by  the  French  Soldiery — Death  of  Galeazzo  Sforza — Lodo> 
vico  seixes  the  Duchy  of  Milan — Dangerous  Mardi  of  the  French — ^ReTolution  in 
Florenoe  and  overthrow  of  the  Medid-Charles  enters  Florence — Discontent  of  the 
Florentines — ^Treaty  with  them — Charles  in  possession  of  Rome — Omens  of  the 
Fall  of  Naples — Abdication  of  Alfonso  II. — Remonstrance  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador— ^Flight  of  Cesare  Borgia — Trivalzio  deserts  to  the  French — Ferdinand 
withdraws  to  Ischia — Charles  at  Naples — Unpopularity  of  the  French — Confe- 
deracy agunst  them  in  the  North  of  Italy — Retreat  of  Charles — Satranarola — 
Danger  of  the  French — Laborious  passage  of  their  Artillery  over  the  Mountains 
— Battle  of  Fornovo— Charles  continues  his  retreat  unmolested  to  Asti — ^Distress 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Novarra — ^Treaty  of  Vercelli  with  Lodovico  Sforxa — 
Arrival  and  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  Mercenaries — Charles  returns  to  France — 
Ferdinand  reconquers  Naples — ^Charles  surrenders  himself  to  pleasure — ^Treache- 
rous design  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  partition  of  Naplee— Beneficial 
change  in  the  disposition  of  Charles — His  sudden  death. 

Charlotte  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband  only  four  months.    The  tem- 
per of  Louis  had  little  inclined  him  to  the  society  of  women, 
A.  D.  1483.  and  the  Queen  had  lived  in  exclusion  both  from  his  Court 
Dec.       and  his  affections,  partly  at  Amboise,  partly  at  Loches.    Of 
the  three  children  whom  she  had  borne,  her  son,  now  Charles 
VIII.,  was  thirteen  years  and  two  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  accession  ; 
Anne,  the  elder  daughter,  who  inherited  her  father's  talents,  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  married  to  Pierre  of  Bourbon,  Sieur  de  Beaujeu. 
fane  the  younger,  whom  natural  deformity  was  supposed  to  have  ren- 
dered sterile,  was  the  wife  of  I^uis  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  although 
but  of  a  collateral  branch,  the  throne  would  devolve  in  case  the  new  King 
should  die  without  male  issue.     Anne  of  Beaujeu  was  crafty,  energetic, 
and  ambitious,  and  she  sought  the  aggrandizement  of  a  husband  who 
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ably  seconded  her  policy.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  excelled  in  all  bodily 
exercises,  and  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  youthful  pleasure  ;  but  his 
lofty  station  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  his  proximity  to  the  Crown, 
seem  never  to  have  been  forgotten  in  any  unseemly  open  excesses ; 
and  in  his  near  relative,  a  son  of  the  Bastard  Dunois,  he  found  an 
able  and  a  most  useful  supporter.  From  imwiUingness  to  look  beyond 
his  own  life,  from  a  jealousy  of  power  which  shrank  from  even  its  post- 
humous delegation,  or  from  the  entire  estrangement  in  which  he  kept 
secluded  from  his  Aristocracy,  Louis  had  died  without  providing  a  Re- 
gency ;  and  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  appeared  to  be  thus  opened 
between  competitors  whose  claims  were  too  nearly  equal  to  permit  ready 
adjustment.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Beaujeu's  elder  brother,  was  little 
likely  to  assert  any  claim  of  seniority ;  for  the  gout  confined  him  to  his 
chamber  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  and  yet  upon  this  dis- 
abled valetudinarian,  the  Council  of  Princes,  who,  without  any  constitu- 
tional right,  exercised  a  temporary  authority  from  necessity, 
bestowed  the  command  of  the  Army,  investing  him  with  the  Oct  23. 
Sword  of  Constable,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
execution  of  St.  Pdl.  They  proceeded  also,  as  by  one  consent,  to  revoke 
the  exorbitant  Grants  which  Louis  had  made  by  alienation  of  the  Royal 
Domains,  and  to  disband  the  Swiss  mercenaries ;  and  these  acts,  in  which 
the  King's  name  and  sanction  were  employed,  were  succeeded  by  ano- 
ther not  less  calculated  to  excite  public  applause,  the  disgrace  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  execrable  minions  who  had  engrossed  favour  during  the 
late  reign.  The  immediate  charge  which  brought  Oliver  le  Dain  and  his 
valet  Daniel  to  the  gallows,  has  been  repeated  against  other  objects  of 
popular  hatred  *;  but  without  dccidingupon  the  truth  of  the  specific  ac- 
cusation, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  of  them  had  richly  earned 
their  fate  by  unnumbered  crimes.  The  life  of  Jean  Doyat  was  spared, 
but  he  must  have  coveted  the  axe  or  the  rope  as  a  relief  from  torture ; 
after  having  been  publicly  whipped,  his  tongue  was  bored  with  a  hot 
iron,  one  ear  was  cut  off  in  Paris,  the  other,  after  a  second  whipping,  in 
Montferrand,  whence  he  was  removed  to  perpetual  exile  \,  The  Physi- 
cian Cottier  received  a  milder  sentence  than  his  comrades  in  iniquity,  and 
was  allowed  to  hide  himself  in  banishment,  after  refunding  fifty  thousand 
crowns  from  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

The  States  General  were  then  convoked  at  Tours,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  show  of  legitimate  rule.  A  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Assembly  is  given  by  more  than  one  Modem  Historian,  from  an 


•  Monstrelet,  xi.  283.  Tlie  acniMtion  waa  timilar  to  that  which  forms  the  plot 
of  Meamrt  fir  MfUMure,  and  which  in  our  own  History  has  been  advanced  against 
Col.  Kirke. 

t  Henanlt,  467,  attributes  to  Jean  Doyat  the  conveyance  of  the  F^ch  ArtUlvry 
over  the  Alps,  during  the  subsequent  Italian  expedition. 
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original  Mamiicript  of  iti  Acta  * ;  but  although  bunti  of  pcqiular  feeUng 
were  occasionally  displayed  during  its  aittings,  especially  in  the  speeches 
of  Philip  Pot,  the  Deputy  from  Burgundy^  little  or  no  restraint  was 
imposed  upon  the  ascendancy  which  Anne  of  Beaujeu  found  means  to 
establish.  The  causes  of  her  influence  are  obscure,  for  contemporary 
writers  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to.  enter  upon  investigation  of 
them ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  although  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
Council,  which  could  scarcely  be  denied  to  his  high  rank,  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  chief  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Anne  as  guardian  of  the  Royal  infant's  person  f* 

After  the  Coronation,  she  accordingly  removed  the  young  King  to  Mon- 

targis,  under  a  pretext  of  watching  over  his  health  and  studies, 

A.  D.  1 484.  but  in  reality  to  wean  him  from  a  dangerous  intercourse  which 

May  3.     Orleans  sought  to  promote  by  introducing  him  prematurely 

to  the  dissipations  of  the  Court  We  need  not  detail  the  petty 
struggles  of  this  minority,  in  which  Louis  found  support  from  the  Duke 
of  Bretany  and  his  unpopular  minister  Laudob ;  Anne  connected  herself 
with  the  Nobles  of  that  Province,  who  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Fa- 
vourite, and  with  the  Flemings,  always  discontented  with  Maximilian. 
In  the  hope  of  securing  the  permanent  alliance  of  England,  Laudois 

assisted  Richard  III.,  and  the  aid  which  Henry  VII.  in  con> 

A.*^n.  1485.   sequence  received  from  the  virtual  Regent  of  France,  greatly 

Aug.  22.     contributed  to  his  success  at  Bosworth  Field.  The  vengeance 

of  the  BretouB  at  length  overtook  Laudois,  who  'wbb  surren- 
dered by  his  Master,  and  dragged,  from  a  cabinet  in  the  Palace  in  which 

the  trembling  Prince  had  just  secreted  him,  to  an  ignominious 
July  14.    execution.  For  awhile  the  Duke  renounced  all  alliance  which 

might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Anne,  and  her  activity 

A.  n.  1486.  was  undividedly  directed  against  Maximilian,  who,  inflated 

Feb. —     by  his  recent  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  had  attacked 

Picardy.  His  success  in  that  Province  was  of  short  duration, 
and  when  want  of  money  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  field,  the  French 
arms  again  found  employment  in  Bretany.  The  weak  and  fickle  Duke 
had  gained  a  short  respite,  and  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  (who  at  that  time  was  only  in  her  tenth  year)  was  a  golden  bait 
for  the  enticement  of  allies.  Anne  of  Bretany  had  already  been  promised 
t.0  Edward  V.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  but  by  his  murder  in  1483,  she 
again  became  marketable ;  and  if  even  we  admit  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  at  that  time  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

*  By  Jean  Maaselin,  Officisl  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  It  occupies  98  quarto 
paffes  in  Oarnier,  x.  82.  M.  de  Sismondi  has  abstracted  it  (ziv.  041.)  in  less, than 
half  that  number  of  octavo  size. 

t  The  Chronology  of  events  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  is  perplexed  and 
doubtful.  Much  information  relative  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  Meat,  de  tAead. 
dei  /nscnptiontj  torn.  viii.  p.  709)  and  in  some  notes  by  M.  Lancelot,  npon  a  eon* 
t<miporary  Poem  in  praise  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu.    Ibid.  366. 
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Dak&  of  Orleans  *,  no  fact  is  more  established  in  History  than  that  Alain 
Sire  d*Albrety  wh^e  influence  in  Gascony  made  his  confederation  im- 
portanty  notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  rank,  Maximilian  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  a  son  of  the  Viscount  Rohan  f)  were  simultaneously  amused 
by  secret  hopes  of  marriage  with  her.  The  succour  promised  by  Alain 
was  for  awhile  retarded  by  unexpected  opposition  in  the  An- 
goumois;  but  Maximilian,  by  a  seasonable  re-inforcement  of  a.  n.  1487. 
1500  of  his  best  troops,  enabled  the  Count  Dunois  to  relieye  Aug.  6. 
Nantes,  which  had  suffeM  severely  during  a  six  weeks'  siege. 

When  the  Sire  d*Albret  had  disengaged  himself  and  appeared  with 
4000  Grascons  in  Bretany,  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  greatly  reviyed. 
The  Court  of  Duke  Francis  became  the  general  asylum  for  discontent, 
and  Commines  himself,  as  it  seems,  was  prevented  from  joining 
the  confederacy  only  by  a  seasonable  imprisonment,  which   a.  d.  1488. 
although  it  consigned  him  for  many  months  to  one  of  the  iron      Feb. — 
cages  which  he  has  so  fearfully  described,  perhaps  contri- 
buted to  his  ultimate  safety  %,  The  Royal  Army  was  preparing  to  invade 
the  rebellious  Province,  when  Anne  received  intelligence  of 
the  demise  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.    It  was  not  difficult     April  — 
to  put  aside  the  legitimate  claim  of  Charles,  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,'who  was  contented  to  resign  his  right  arising  from 
elder  birth  by  a  compromise  which  secured  revenue  in -exchange  for  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  Sire  and  Dame  of  Beaujeu,  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bourbon,  opened  the  campaign  with  great  increase  of  power,  by  despatch- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Chateaubriand  Louis  de  la  Tr<^moille  who  was  devoted 
to  their  interests,  and  who,  although  scarcely  more  than  four-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  already  gave  promise  of  becoming  the  most  renowned 
General  of  his  time. 

A  single  action  was  decisive  of  the  quarrel.  The  confederation  was 
composed  of  a  motley  herd  of  Bretons,  Gascons,  Germans,  English,  and 
Spaniards,  among  whom  little  general  bond  of  union  existed ;  and  an 
open  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  D'Albret,  on 

*  NotwithKtandin^  the  opposition  of  two  authorities  so  powerful  as  those  of  M.  de 
Sismondi  and  the  Count  Dard,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  early  attadiment  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  future  Queen  is  utterly  devoid  of  grounds,  and  to  be  rejected 
altogether  as  a  Romance.  D'Albret  was  45  years  of  age,  disgusting  in  person,  and 
already  the  father  of  seven  children.  These  are  stronger  objections  than  any  which 
have  been  advanced  against  Louis.  The  reasoning  of  the  Count  Daru  on  this  point, 
strikes  us  to  be  especially  inconclusive. 

t  The  Sire  de  L^on  killed  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier.  Both  the  Vis- 
count of  Rohan  and  the  Sire  d*  Albret  were  connected  with  the  male  line  of  Bre- 
tany, which  made  a  marriage  of  either  of  them  with  Anne  important  to  the  peace 
of  toe  Duchy,    Their  pretensions  are  clearly  explained  by  Daru,  ii.  109. 

I  At  a  Bed  of  Justice  held  in  February,  1488,  the  Count  Dunois  was  condemned 
for  High  Treastm,  and  on  default  of  appearance  was  sentenced  to  confiscation.  Se- 
veral minor  agents  were  adjudged  to  death,  and  Commines  to  ten  years'  banishment, 
a  sentence  probably  commuted  for  imprisonment.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Dokes  of  Orleans  luod  of  Bretany  were  included  in  these  Trials. 
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the  very  night  preceding  the  battle.    The  former  accneed  the  Gascoii 
Chief  of  a  design  to  aasassinate  him ;  D'  Albret  in  return  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  meditating  desertion.     In 
order  to  rebut  this  calumny  the  more  effectually,  the  illustrious  objects 
of  it  took  their  station  on  foot,  amid  the  infantry,  when  the 
July  27.    two  armies  met  on  the  following  morning  near  St.  Aubin  da 
Cormier.     About  700  English  Archers  were  headed  by  Lord 
Scales,  not  deputed  by  their  Government,  but  tendering  their  services  as 
volunteers ;  and  so  highly  were  these  trooi)s  renowned,  that  the  Bretons 
mingled  with  their  ranks,  and  adopted  the  badge  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
order  to  impress  the  French  with  a  false  belief  of  the  number  of  auxilia- 
ries. The  allies  obtained  an  advantage  in  the  beginning,  and  drove  back 
the  French  van ;  but  La  Tremoille  was  far  superior  in  artiUery,  which 
was  very  skilfully  served,  and  upon  which  the  fate  of  battles  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  dependent.   A  false  movement  made  by  a  Ger- 
man Officer,  who  hoped  to  secure  his  troops  from  a  destructive  (ire,  occa- 
sioned an  opening  in  the  confederate  line,  by  which  the  French  imme- 
diately profited  ;  the  cavalry  on  the  wings  took  to  flight,  and  Lord  Scales, 
the  English  and  the  Bretons  perished  to  a  man.     Nearly  4000  killed 
remained  on  the  field :  D*Albret  and  the  Count  of  Rieux  escaped,  but 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  captured  while  endeavouring  to  rally  the  fu- 
gitives, and  the  Prince  of  Orange  also  was  discovered  among  the  wounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender. 

La  TrtSmoille,  after  his  victory,  mastered  Dinant  and  St.  Malo,  but 
the  Burghers  of  Rennes  couched  their  reply  to  his  summons  in  too  firm 
a  tone  to  permit  any  hope  from  an  attempt  upon  their  City.  By  a  bloody 
act  of  daring,  from  the  responsibility  of  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
Bourbons  would  have  recoiled,  he  had  already  freed  them  from  many 
enemies.  On  the  evening  of  the  Battle  of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier,  he 
entertained  his  chief  prisoners  at  supper,  which  was  passed  in  hilarity. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  occupied  the  seats  of 
honour  at  table,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  two  Franciscan 
Monks  received  an  ominous  summons  to  attend.  **  Over  you.  Princes,*' 
said  La  Trt^moille,  addressing  his  two  most  illustrious  guests,  ^*  my  power 
does  not  extend ;  neither  would  I  exercise  it,  if  it  did  so ;  but  your  fol- 
lowers who  have  broken  their  allegiance,  and  have  violated  Knightly 
honour,  must  atone  for  this  Treason  with  their  lives.  If  any  among  them 
have  need  of  a  Confessor,  let  him  adjust  his  conscience  forthwith.'*  He 
remained  inexorable  to  all  supplication,  and  the  prisoners,  after  a  brief 
shrift,  were  led  out  to  death.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  transferred  to 
various  places  of  confinement,  in  order  that  he  might  be  kept  from  inter- 
course with  the  young  King,  who  was  well  inclined  to  him  personally, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  immured  in  the  Castle  of  Angers. 

The  Breton  power  was  irrecoverably  shattered  by  this  signal  defeat, 
and  the  nourbons  strenuously  urged  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  no- 
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minal  independence  of  the  Province,  by  its  annexation  to  the  Crown. 
When  the  project  had  been  debated  in  Council,  the  Chancellor  Qui  de 
Rochefort  boldly  protested  against  its  legality,  and  the  great  Feudatories 
were  httle  inclined  to  give  hasty  sanction  to  a  measure  by  which  the  Royal 
authority  would  be  so  greatly  enhanced,  and  which,  on  some 
future  occasion,  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a  dangerous  prece-  a.  d.  1488. 
dent  against  themselves.  A  Peace  was  accordingly  negotiated,  Aug.  20. 
in  which  the  Duke,  still  treating  as  a  Sovereign,  consented 
to  Terms  which  sufficiently  spoke  his  degradation.  By  the  Articles 
accepted  at  Saby  Francis  II.  agreed  to  dismiss  all  those  partizans  whom 
the  King  might  consider  as  his  own  enemies,  and  never  to  re-admit  them 
into  his  service.  He  promised  also  not  to  bestow  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage without  the  King's  approval.  The  States  of  Bretany  were  to  gua- 
rantee these  engagements  under  a  penalty  of  200,000  crowns,  and  the 
French,  retaining  possession  of  St.  Malo,  Foug&res,  Dinant,  and  St. 
Aubin  du  Cormier,  were  to  evacuate  the  remainder  of  the  Province. 

Scarcely  three  weeks,  however,  had  elapsed  from  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Sable,  before  the  death  of  Duke  Francis  11.  revived  all  the 
former  anarchy  in  Bretany.  Charles  VIII.  insisted  that  the  heiress  Anne 
should  forbear  from  assuming  the  title  of  Duchess,  till  the  great  question 
of  female  succession  should  be  decided  ;  and,  in  order  to  support  this 
decree,  instead  of  withdrawing  his  troops,  he  spread  them  more  widely 
over  the  interior.  The  danger  of  the  young  Princess 'was  extreme ;  dis- 
cord prevailed  among  those  who  had  hitherto  espoused  the  cause  of  her 
House,  and  the  Sire  d'Albret  at  length  becoming  convinced  that  her 
aversion  from  his  suit  was  invincible,  resolved  upon  the  employment  of 
force  in  order  to  obtain  her  hand.  The  Viscount  of  Rohan  displayed 
similar  violence  for  a  like  end ;  and  her  chief  foreign  ally,  Maximilian, 
was  engaged  in  a  perilous  dispute  with  his  own  rebellious  Flemings  *. 
One  auxiliary  was  found  among  a  People  always  ready  to  embark  in  hos- 
tility against  France,  in  the  person  of  a  Prince  whose  avarice  is  described 
as  inducing  him  to  sell  War  to  his  subjects  from  the  hope  of  subsidies, 
and  Peace  to  his  enemies  as  soon  as  they  agreed  to  indemnify  him  from 
pretended  expense  f*  Henry  VII.  of  England  engaged  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  Anne,  from  January  to  November,  a  force  of  not  less  than 
6000,  nor  more  than  10,000  men,  whose  pay,  maintenance,  and  transport 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Bretons,  while  two  of  their  strongest  maritime 
Towns  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  English,  until  they  were  fully  re- 
imbursed. Anne  promised  also  that  she  would  not  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation for  either  her  marriage  or  for  Peace  without  the  concurrence  of 
Henry. 

*  The  Bui^heni  of  Ghent  and  of  Brogei  had  risen  in  Febmuy,  1488,  and  bad 
detained  Maximilian  clone  prisoner  till  the  following  May,  after  having  executed  his 
Alinisters  in  torttiret  and  having  frequently  threatened  bin  own  person.  He  recovered 
his  liberty  by  a  Treaty,  which  lie  violated  without  scniple. 

t  Lord  Bacon  m  Fitd, 
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The  English  were  tardy  in  their  moyementa^  and  their  aniyal  was  pr«r 

ceded  by  that  of  2000  Spaniarda,  despatched  by  Ferdinancl 
May —     and  Isabella  (who  had  consolidated  under  one  Monarchy  tlie 

two  great  Kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula)  with  the  hage  of 
covering  Rousillon  and  Gerdagne.  The  petty  events  which  ensued 
very  perplexed  and  uninteresting ;  a  War  of  brigandage  raged  along  the 

Pyrenees^  and  Bretany  was  torn  by  innumerable  Factions, 

A.  D.  1489.  and  desolated  by  partizans  chiefly  avaricious  of  private  gain. 

Feb.  1 1.     In  Flandersi  the  French  suffered  some  reverses,  and  the  loss 

of  St.  Omer,  which  the  adherents  of  Maximilian  surprised, 
inclined  Charles  to  terminate  a  contest  of  which  he  was  heartily  wearied, 
and  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  far  more  dazzling  projects.  By  a 
Treaty  signed  at  Frankfort  therefore,  he  abandoned  the  Flemish  insur- 
gents who  were  no  longer  of  use  to  him,  and  he  engaged  to  negotiate 
with  the  Bretons  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of  Sabl6. 

In  order  to  escape  the  importunity  of  Alain  d'Albret,  to  which  Anne 
perceived  that  she  must  again  become  exposed,  the  persecuted  Duchesa 
finally  resolved  to  accept  a  husband  not  much  more  adapted  to  her  incli- 
nation, but  whom  she  could  at  least  regard  without  disgust.  Every  par- 
ticular of  the  time  and  place  of  her  remarkable  marriage  with  Maximilian, 
is  involved  in  mystery.  The  Bridegroom  at  the  moment  of  its  celebration, 
was  occupied  in  the  remotest  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Crown  of  Hungary  engaged  his  attention  while  his  Ambassador  Wolfgai^ 
de  Polhain  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  proxy,  and  according  to  the  rude  form 
of  German  espousals,  inserted  his  leg  bare  to  the  knee  in  the  nuptial 
couch.  No  further  details  of  the  ceremony  are  known,  nor  was  it  till 
March,  1491,  that  the  Duchess  of  Bretany  publicly  assumed  the  title  of 
Queen  of  the  Romans  *. 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  however,  had  not  yet  been  executed  in  Bre- 
tany.   The  French  were  still  in  possession  of  its  chief  fortresses :  and 

funds  were  wanting  for  the  payment  of  the  English  auxilia- 

A.  n.  1491.  ries.    While  Maximilian  neglected  even  to  avow  his  Bride, 

Jan.  2.       Alain  d'Albret  by  an  odious  act  of  treachery  sold  Nantes 

to  Charles  YIII.  Its  price  was  110,000  crowns,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  confiscated  Signory  of  Albret.  Charles  added  a  pension 
of  25,000  livres,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  sovereignty  of  Bretany  to  which 
the  Count  pretended ;  lavished  rewards  profusely  among  his  followers ; 
and  promised,  either  with  an  insincerity  most  detestable,  or  with  a  blind- 
ness which  the  event  rendered  most  ludicrous,  to  further  the  wooing  of 
Anne,  which  D'Albret  had  not  yet  relinquished  f* 
Meantime  a  revolution,  which  cannot  but  excite  unmixed  astonishment, 

*  A  teerei  Tnstrament,  in  which  she  bean  that  title,  i»  dated  Dec.  28, 1490. 

f  He  was  obliged  to  content  himself  in  the  end  with  a  pension  of  6000  livres,  for 
both  the  Chamber  of  Aooompts  at  Paris  and  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  pronoonoed 
that  the  rights  which  he  had  affected  to  cede  were  altogether  invalid. 
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w«i  preparisg  (  and  from  inability  either  to  unraTel  its  secret  motives, 
or  to  note  the  stages  of  its  progress,  we  must  be  content  to  give  little  more 
than  a  rapid  summary  of  &cts.  Charles,  who  approached  his  twenty- 
first  year^  was  perhaps  willing  to  evince  by  some  marked  action,  that  he 
was  no  longer  under  the  tutelage  of  his  sister.  For  that  purpose,  without 
any  previous  consultation,  he  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  impri- 
sonment, entertained  him  for  many  days  in  the  Palace,  and  distinguished 
him  by  proofs  of  especial  favour.  The  Bourbons  discreetly  yielded  without 
a  struggle,  which  they  foresaw  must  be  unavailing,  and  loyally  and  sin- 
perely  renounced  all  further  enmity  against  their  brother-in-law. 

But  an  event  yet  more  surprising  was  at  hand.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Charles,  during  his  father's  illness,  had  been  solemnly  betrothed  to 
Margaret  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian ;  who,  having  been 
educated  in  the  Court  of  France,  was  recognized  as  Queen  of  that  King- 
dom. Anne  of  Bretany  also  had  been  married,  during  at  least  twelve 
months,  to  a  husband  whom  she  had  indeed  never  seen,  the  father  o^  the 
Consort  of  Charles.  She  was  already  a  Queen,  she  might  reasonably  hope 
ere  long  to  be  an  Empress.  Nevertheless,  so  urgent  was  her  present 
destitution,  that  she  agreed  to  a  contract  by  which  she  transferred  both 
her  hand  and  her  dominions  to  the  King  of  France,  and  be- 
came his  Bride  instead  of  his  mother-in-law.  Each  party  Dec.  6. 
surrendered  all  separate  pretensions  upon  the  Duchy,  and 
one  stipulation  alone  was  considered  requisite  to  secure  the  perpetual 
union  of  Bretany  with  France,  namely,  that  in  case  the  Queen  should 
survive  her  Consort,  she  should  not  re-marry  unless  either  with  the  fu- 
ture King,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  with  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
Crown. 

This  double  insult,  theiabduction  of  his  wife,  and  the  repudiation  of 
his  daughter,  affected  Maximilian  far  less  sensibly  than  the  French  had 
anticip^ed.  Hungary  at  first  continued  to  engross  his  ambition,  and 
when  he  at  length  applied  to  a  Diet  of  the  Empire,  assembled  at  Coblentz, 
to  revenge  hia  outraged  honour,  he  patiently  submitted  to  its  refusal. 
Henry  YII.  was  forced,  against  his  personal  wishes,  into  a  brief  demon- 
stration of  hostility ;  and  after  his  Parliament  had  granted  a  large  sub- 
sidy and  had  equipped  a  powerful  army,  he  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  combat  the  National  passion  for  warfare  with  a.d.  1492. 
France.  But  he  purposely  commenced  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  Oct. — 
upon  which  town  his  troops  were  directed,  at  a  season  in 
which  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  were  sure  to  be  increased ;  he  took 
early  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  support  to  be  derived  from  Maxi- 
mihan  was  most  scanty ;  and  that  the  six  hundred  auxiliary  horse  which 
had  already  been  despatched  from  St.  Omer  comprised  the  entire  force 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  the  Romans ;  above  all,  he  was  oppor- 
tunely abandoned  by  allies,  whose  perseverance  might  have  proved  em- 
barrassing.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  finally  triumphed  over  the 
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MooriBh  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  Charles  VITL,  percaving  tbat  they 
might  now  direct  their  whole  force  upon  the  Provinces  which  he  dis- 
puted in  the  Pyrenees,  made  a  merit  of  necessity  by  a  voluntary  cession. 

He  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  200,000  crowns  advanced 
A.n.  1492.  by  his  father,  and  he  permitted  Spanish  garrisons  to  re- 
Sept.  — .     occupy  Cerdagne  and  Rousillon,  stipulating  at  the  same 

time  by  a  Treaty,  ultimately  signed  at  Barcelona,  tbat  he 
A.  D.  1493.   should  receive  active  assistance  against  the  English  and 

Maximilian,  if  they  continued  in  warfare.  Henry  VII., 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  represented 
to  his  Army  that  it  was  about  to  be  exposed  to  danger  from  which 
he  saw  no  means  of  escape,  and  that  Charles  was  far  from  being  re- 
luctant to  treat  on  favourable  terms.  The  difficulties  already  encoun- 
tered before  Boulogne  had  cooled  the  first  effervescence  of  military 
ardour ;  and  the  Captains,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  panted  for  glorj, 

now  unanimously  signed  a  Request  and  Supplication  that 
Nov.  3.     their  King  would  accept  Peace.    The  Treaty  concluded  at 

EtAples  had  probably  been  arranged  long  before,  and  was 
more  calculated  to  gratify  the  avarice  than  to  increase  the  honour  of  the 
chief  negotiator.  It  was  in  truth  a  simple  bargain  for  money,  in  which 
Charles  acknowledged  that  his  Queen  aud  himself  were  indebted  to 
England,  to  the  amount  of  745,000  crowns  of  Gold,  which  he  engaged 
to  discharge  in  fifteen  years  by  annual  payments  of  50,000  crowns*. 
Maximilian  was  thus  left  alone,  and  a  few  minor  successes  won  by 

his  Lieutenants,  and  the  recovery  of  the  town  of  Arras  by 
Nov.  4.    an  act  of  unprecedented  daring t>  were  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient compensations  for  the  dissolution  of  the  League  upon 
which  he  had  relied  for  support.     He  listeiied  therefore  eagerly  to  the 
first  overtures  made  by  Charles ;  and  the  restoration  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  and  of  the  Provinces  which  were  to  have  formed  her  portion 

as  Queen  of  France  were  the  chief  conditions  for  which  he 

A.  n.  1493.   stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Senlis.    The  young' Archduchess 

May  26.     was  conducted  to  her  Parent  at  Valenciennes  with  a  scru- 

ptilous  attention  to  ceremony.  In  1497  she  became  the 
Bride  of  John,  Infante  of  Spain,  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  died  shortly  after  their  marriage,  and  fn  1501  she  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  Philibert  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  also  she  survived.  She 
died  in  1530,  after  having  governed  the  Netherlands  for  many  years, 
during  her  father's  lifetime,  with  much  credit  for  prudence,  and  for  a 
devout  abhorrence  of  the  infant  Reformation  t. 

*  620,000  crowns  dne  from  Bretany ;   125,000  from  France  for  arrears  of 
pension. 

t  A  few  Bourgeois  attached  to  the  House  of  Bnrgnndy  found  means  to  obtain 
the  keys  of  the  City  gates  and  to  admit  a  German  force  by  night. 

\  She  was  nearly  shipwrecked  during  her  voyage  to  Spain,  and  an  impromptu 
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ThuB  disembarrassed  from  the  many  enemies  by  whom  he  had  hitherto 
been  beset  against  his  will,  Charles  was  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his 
long-cherished  inclination,  by  awakening  new  foes  in  a  widely-difierent 
quarter.  The  success  attendant  upon  the  very  remarkable  expedition, 
the  fortunes  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  was  obtained  in  de- 
fiance of  all  human  calculation;  and  if  the  King  who  projected  and  led 
the  triumphant  march  to  Naples  and  back  again>  had  been  more  largely 
indebted  to  Nature  for  personal  accomplishments,  we  are  sufficiently 
warned  by  the  whole  tenor  of  History  that  neither  the  want  of  just 
motives  for  his  aggression,  nor  of  permanent  result  from  his  conquest, 
would  have  debarred  him  from  ranking  among  Heroes.  But,  unhappily 
for  his  fame,  Charles  in  person  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  Paladins 
whom  he  wished  to  mimic ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  connect  chivalrous 
associations  with  a  disproportioned  head  sunk  upon  a  short  neck,  with 
limbs  clumsily  adjusted  to  the  body,  with  thin  lips,  and  with  an  exor- 
bitant length  of  nose.  Such  is  the  portrait  of  Charles  YIII.,  which 
contemporaries  have  presented  to  us;  and  no  one  has  ever  read  the 
often- told  history  of  his  Italian  glory  without  feeling  surprised,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  mortified,  by  the  unsuitableuess  of  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  achieved*. 

The  claims  of  the  second  House  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne  of  Naples, 
however  unjustly  founded  and  unsuccessfully  urged,  had  been  considered 
worthy  of  purchase  from  Charles  of  Maine  and  his  niece  Margaret  by 
a  not  less  crafty  Politician  than  Louis  XL  ;  and  if  we  once  admit  that 
Joanna  possessed  the  right  of  transferring  her  Crown  by  the  adoption  of 
an  heir,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  those  heirs  in 
another  generation  might  not  exercise  a  similar  right  upon  receipt  of 
what  they  considered  adequate  compensation.  The  question  of  right, 
however,  when  Kingdoms  are  the  stake  played  for,  soon  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  power ;  and  much  more  idle  pretexts  have  been  advanced  for 
conquest  than  those  upon  which  Charles  YIIL  rested  his  cause  when 
Lodovico  Sforza  invited  him  to  Italy  f. 

Lodovico  the  More,  as  he  is  called,  perhaps  from  some  fancied  mark 
of  a  mulberry  t  (moro),  younger  son  of  Francesco  Sforza,  had  long  ad- 

epitspfay  attributed  to  liar  during  the  tempest,  is  a  proof  of  her  courage  and  of  her 
keen  sensibility  to  the  keaardt  which  she  had  encountered. 

CHgiat  Margot,  la  genie  DemoueZ/e, 
Qui  etit  deux  marit  ei  ti  mouHU  Puceile. 
Louts  XII.,  as  we  shall  perceiTe  hereafter,  had  her  in  contemplation  for  his  third 
wife. 

*  If  any  reasonable  suspicion  attaches  to  the  portrait  of  Charles  VIII.  as  drawn 
by  Guicciardiniy  I.  !•  71|  that  of  Philip  de  Commines  must  be  accepted  without 
scruple,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  &vourable. 

t  The  claims  of  the  House  of  Anjou  are  ably  considered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  xxix^  Book  of  Giannone. 

X  Guicciardini,  lib.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  239  (ed.  Freiburg^  177^)*  refers  the  title  both  to 
his  complexion  and  to  his  astuteness.  His  device  was  a  White  Mulberry  Tree, 
"  the  wisest  of  plants/'  which  neither  buds  nor  blossoms  till  all  danger  of  being 
nipped  by  winter  has  passed  away. 
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ministered  the  govenuneBt  of  MOan*.  His  weak  nephew,  GKovanni 
Galeazzo,  had  indeed  ohtained  majcfrityy  Jiut  eren  at  twenty-fire  years  of 
age,  both  the  ricea  and  the  incapacity  of  this  legitimate  Prince  rendered 
him  nnfit  for  that  emancipation  from  guardianahip  which  hb  wife  laa- 
bdla  of  Aragon  was  'perpetually  soliciting.  Isabella  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Ferdinand  I.fi  who  during  a  long  rdgn  had  defied  the 
Angevin  pretensions  to  Naples.  At  her  request  the  Ambassador  of  that 
King  summoned  the  More  to  surrender  his  usurped  authority,  and  the 
Regent  of  Milan,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  connexion, 
then  renewed  with  Charles  YIII.  an  alliance  which  he  had  before  con- 
tracted with  Louis  XI.  The  native  Powers,  as  he  well  knew,  would  for 
the  most  part  readily  combine  for  his  overthrow.  Florence,  swayed  by 
Piero  of  Medici,  who  inherited  the  dignity  but  not  the  talents  of  his 
illustrious  father  Lorenzo,  was  in  strict  union  with  Naples,  Sienna  and 
Lucca  were  at  the  control  of  their  respective  paramount  neighbours. 
Roderic  Borgia,  who  held  the  Keys  under  the  title  of  Alexander  VI., 
had  obtained  a  natural  daughter  of  Alfonso,  the  heir  of  Ferdinand,  in 
marriage  for  his  son  Francesco  |.  The  dreaded  Republic  of  Venice  had 
never  forgiven  the  Family  of  Sforza  for  appropriating  the  sovereignty  of 
Lombardy,  which  itself  had  coveted.  The  More  expected  that  Charles, 
like  his  Angevin  predecessor,  would  despatch  a  few  thousand  men  to  the 
invasion  of  Naples,  and,  by  thus  creating  a  diversion,  would  fully  occupy 
Ferdinand  in  the  defence  of  his  own  Crown.  But  Charles,  although 
profoundly  ignorant  of  more  grave  and  useful  Literature,  had  nurtured 
Imagination  by  the  diligent  perusal  of  Romance.  Flatterers  were  at 
hand  ever  prompt  to  feed  a  belief  that  he  might  revive  the  legendary 
glories  of  Charlemagne ;  and  in  the  acquisition  of  Naples,  which  others 
supposed  to  be  the  goal  of  his  'ambition,  he  himself  saw  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  brilliant  career,  to  be  crowned  by  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Charles,  indeed,  appears  to  have  thought  that  Victory  was  to  be 
achieved  by  a  vault  into  the  saddle ;  but  he  had  Counsellors  about  him 

*  Pertev^ava  nei  govemo,  hoh  eome  ttihre  o  ffovemntort^  ma  da  iitoh  tli  Duee  4i 
Milemo  in/uorij  eon  Mte  le  dimostraxioni  e  oxioni  da  Principe.  Gufcc.,  Hb.  i.  vol.  i.  4. 
On  the  iDArriage  of  his  nieoe  BiancR  with  MaxhniUan  in  1493,  he  obtained  inres- 
titure  of  Milan  as  foarthi  not  aa  serenth  Dnke,  thus  impngninic  the  legfitimate  an^ 
cession  of  his  father,  of  his  elder  brother,  and  of  [hit  nephew.  Id.  liU  i.  vol.  i.  41. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  declared  that  it  was  imperattve  on  an  Emperor  to 
refuse  investiture  to  a  usurper,  and  therefore  that  MazfaniUan  had  hitherto  dedined 
all  overtures  made  by  Lodovico  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  The  More,  however, 
until  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazio^  does  not  appear  to  have  aatumed  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  Duke  of  Bari.    M.  de  Sismondi,  Rep,  Itai,  ziii.  83. 

t  She  is  represented  as  giovane  di  virile  epiriio  by  GnicciardinI  (I.  1.  16),  who 
Informs  us  in  another  place  that  the  More  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  endeavoured 
by  love-potions  to  impede  her  marriage  with  his  nephew.  I.  i.  40. 

X  Called  also  Godfrey.  Alexander  VI.  was  the  first  Pope  who  had  the  shame- 
lessness  br  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  his  children.  His  predecessors  always  spoke 
of  mpotif  but  he  at  once  git  chiamava  e  moetrava  a  iulto  il  momte  come  Jiahioli. 
Gnicc  I.  i.  16. 
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who  nted  greater  precautioB.    The  replies  given  to  Envoys  despatched 
to  sound  the  chief  Italian  Goremments  afforded  little  eneoun^ement. 
Venice  and  Florence  wrapped  themselves  in  an  evasive  neutrality;  and, 
in  the  latter  City,  the  hosdle  feeling  of  the  Medici  Faction  was  openly 
displayed.    Piero,  indeed,  resorted  to  an  unworthy  stratagem,  which 
derives  little  excuse  from  the  precedent  of  Louis  XI.    He  concealed 
the  French  Ambassador  in  a  chimxher  of  his  Palace,  and  then  artfully 
induced  the  Envoy  of  Sfbrza  to  admit  that  his  Master  had  invited 
Charles  into  Italy,  solely  to  assist  his  own  temporary  views,  and  that  he 
would  throw  him  off  immediately  after  his  purpose  should  be  effected*. 
The  Pope  boldly  protested  that  none  but  himself  possessed  authority  to 
decide  in  any  quarrel  concerning  Naples,  a  Fief  of  the  Holy  See;  and 
as  a  former  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  had  confirmed  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  House  of  Aragon,  it  was  little  likely  that  this  [Decree 
should  now  be  reversed.    Ferdinand  prepared  for  resistance  with  vigour, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  overtures  to  the  More,  which  might  have 
produced  an  amicable  result ;  but  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  sud- 
denly terminated  his  life  while  they  were  yet  pending,  and  a.  d.  1494. 
Al£m80  II.,  who  succeeded,  being  of  more  fiery  temper,    Jan.  25. 
rejected  all  negotiation,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  dose  the 
chief  entrances  through  which  attack  was  to  be  apprehended.    For  that 
purpose  he  stationed  a  powerful  Fleet  at  Leghorn,  in  order  to  intercept 
any  attempt  by  Sea;  he  confided  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  to  Piero 
of  Medici;  and  his  main  Army,  under  his  son  Ferdinand  Duke  of 
Calabria,  was  assembled  to  defend  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona, 
by  which  route  the  former  Angevin  invasion  had  been  conducted.    The 
force  with  which  Charles  in  person  broke  up  from  Lyons, 
where  he  had  consumed  much  valuable  time  and  a  great    Aug.  — . 
portion  of  treasure  in  very  idle  and  licentious  amusements, 
consisted  of  3600  men-at-arms,  20,000  native  infantry,  8000  Swiss 
mercenaries,  and  a  very  formidable  park  of  artillery.     After 
having  crossed  Mount  Gen^vret  (one  of  the  many  reputed    Sept.  5. 
passages  of  Annibal),  and  having  rested  only  a  few  hours 
at  Turin,  he  advanced  to  Asti,  in  which  town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  tf  Lodovico  Sforza  received  him  with  a  train  of  Italian  Beauties, 
whose  blandishments  well  nigh  frustrated  the  expedition  almost  in  its 
outset.    At  Turin  and  at  Casale,  Charles  had  replenislied  his  military 
chest  by  money  borrowed  upon  jewels  which  his  allies,  the  Princesses 
Regent  of  Savoy  and  of  Montferrat,  had  exhibited,  with  more  ostentation 
than  prudence,  in  order  to  grace  his  public  entry,  and  upon  each  of  these 
unexpected  prizes  he  raised  12,000  ducats.     His  excesses  at  Asti  re- 
duced him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  there  is  reasonable  ground 

*  Onieeiard!ni,  I.  i.  66,  where  we  aie  told  in  the  margin  that  Pifro  de*  Medici  fk 
in  bel  modo  teniir  at  Ontiore  Finmeete  t  te^eti  di  Lodovico  Sforseu 

t  Gaicciardini,  I.  i.  71.  X  Id.  I.  i.  31. 
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for  believiog  that  the  fatal  effects  of  that  hideous  malady,  the  naane  of 
which  has  since  become  connected  as  a  reproach  with  France,  were  then 
first  manifested  in  £urope.  Charles  wavered  and  talked  of  return;  but 
the  crafty  More  shamed  him  out  of  this  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  bound 
him  by  a  tow  not  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  till  he  should  at  leant 
have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  which  might  abeady  be  considered 
opened  by  the  dedasation  of  the  Cidonna  Faction  in  his  fisvour. 

Some  blood  indeed  had  already  been  spilled.    The  Duke  of  Orleans, 

who  was  proceeding  by  Genoa,  had  disembarked  near  Ra* 
Sept.  8.     palle,  where  a  more  serious  combat  than  any  to  which  the 

Cisalpines  had  lately  been  accustomed,  terminated  in  the 
slaughter  of  above  100  men*.  The  Italian  troops  were  brave  and 
skilful,  but  the  battles  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged  were 
but  a  mimicry  of  War.  The  Knight  and  his  horse,  cased  alike  in  com- 
plete steel,  were  seldom  even  wounded ;  and  the  former,  if  dismounted, 
surrendered  with  certainty  of  obtaining  quarter^  and  of  recovering  liberty 
on  the  payment  of  an  easy  ransom.  On  the  contrary,  the  French,  and 
much  more  the  Swiss  infantry,  never  scrupled  to  despatch  a  fallen  enemy 
if  he  were  likely  to  prove  burdensome,  and  the  price  extorted  by  them 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  seemed  not  to  have  any  other  measure  than 
their  own  poverty.  The  rapid  and  almost  unopposed  success  of  the 
invaders,  in  their  following  march,  must  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  their  ferocity  in  the  opening  skirmishes.  **  No 
people,"  says  Commines,  *'  is  so  jealous  and  covetous  as  the  Italians ;  '* 
a  charge  which,  in  other  and  more  true  words,  may  be  rendered,  that 
they  are  keenly  sensitive  respecting  the  honour  of  their  women,  and  by 
no  means  careless  of  the  rights  of  property.  That  in  the  latter  they 
were  injured  is  not  denied;  **  as  touching  their  women,  they  belied  us, 

but  the  rest  was  not  altogether  untrue  t*'*        ' 

Charles  protracted  his  stay  at  Asti  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 

October,  and  he  then  recommenced  his  course,  although 

Oct.  6.     sickness  prevented  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  accompanying 

the  Army.    When  he  entered  PaviaJ,  Isabella  of  Aragon 

*  Rntamdo  partt  nel  comhaiiert^  parte  nelfuggires  morti  di  loro  piu  di  cado  uomini: 
uecUione  t^nza  dubbio  non  pieeo/a  »econdo  /e  maniere  del  guerreggiare  te  quaii  a  quel 
tempo  in  Italia  m  teerdiavnno,  Giiioe.  I.  i.  .73<  The  fiist  Aonouneement  which 
Charles  received  of  the  Battle  of  Rapalle  informed  him  that  his  armament  had  been 
defeated  at  sea.  A  second  messenger  speedily  contradicted  this  news  by  stating 
that  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  had  taken  40,000  prisoners ;  that  the  numlier  of  the 
enemy  slain  was  too  great  to  be  estimated ;  that  a  very  few  had  fled  to  the  monn- 
tains  :  and  that  their  Commander,  Prince  Frederic,  was  dead  through  fear.  Mon- 
strelet,  zi«  c  44. 

t  Monstreleti  c.  11. 

X  Some  alarm  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  a  proposal  to  leave  Charies  in  die 
Town  instead  of  the  Citadel  of  Pavia.  Lodovico,  finding  that  the  guards  were  re- 
inforced, and  that  the  King  insisted  upon  removal  to  the  Citadel,  expressed  indig- 
nation, so  that  it  was  plain  their  friendship  would  not  be  of  long  endurance.  Id. 
c.  10. 
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threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  humbly  besought  him  to  have  mercy  upon 
her  father  and  her  brother.  "  She  was  young  and  beautiful,"  says 
Commines  (whose  insinuation,  if  this  be  one,  is  not  free  from  obscurity), 
•*  and  she  would  perhaps  have  succeeded  better  if  she  had  solicited  for 
herself  and  for  her  husband."  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  who  passed  a  life  of 
seclusion  and  of  imbecility  in  the  Citadel  of  Pavia,  died 
within  a  few  days  after  an  interview  which  the  King  of  Oct.  I7. 
France,  his-  Cousin  german*,  could  not  decently  avoid. 
The  King  is  described  as  having  been  moved  to  tears  ^'  without  any 
dissemblingt'*  by  this  intelligence.  Vehement  suspicion  of  poison 
attached  to  Lodovico,  who  hastened  back  to  Milan  in  order  to  set  aside 
the  claim  of  an  infant  son  of  his  late  nephew,  and  to  obtain  his  own  re- 
cognition as  Duke.  The  disturbed  state  of  Italy  required  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  vigorous  hand,  so  that  the  Usurper  accomplished  his  object 
without  difficulty.  He  pretended  indeed  that  some  sacrifice  of  liis  feel- 
ings was  necessar\%  and  that  he  yielded  to  an  act  of  private  injustice 
induced  by  an  overpowering  consideration  for  the  public  weal.  Having 
exhibited  this  necessary  display  of  humility  and  reluctance  before  the 
Council,  he  accepted  their  election,  and  assumed  the  insignia  of  Ducal 
power,  completing  his  duplicity  by  a  secret  protest  that  he  claimed  only 
under  investiture  from  the  Emperor  |.  The  French  by  no  means  dis- 
sembled their  disgust ;  they  unsparingly  condemned  this  perfidious  at- 
tainment of  sovereignty,  and  although  they  continued  to  traverse  the 
dominions  of  the  More  as  allies,  it  was  manifest  that  reliance  was  no 
longer  placed  by  them  on  his  professions. 

At  Pontremoli,  Charles  took  leave  of  the  Milanese  dominions,  and  his 
march  lay  through  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  country,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  Apennines,  on  the  other  by  the  Mediterranean.  This  tract,  the 
Lunigiana^  is  productive  of  the  Olive  and  the  Vine,  but  utterly  desti- 
tute of  grain.  In  many  spots  the  narrowness  of  some  mountain-pass, 
or  the  extent  of  marsh  to  be  penetrated  only  ou  a  causeway,  gives  entire 
mastery  even  to  a  petty  fortress  if  it  happens  to  overhang  the  path ;  and 
little  military  skill  is  required  to  entangle,  to  detain,  and  to  annihilate  a 
superior  hostile  force  while  threading  this  labyrinth.  But  even  that  little 
was  wanting  in  Piero  de*  Medici.  He  appears  to  have  been  over^'helmed 
with  terror  at  the  savage  butchery  of  two  Florentine  detachments  which 
the  French  surprised  at  Fiuzzano  and  at  Sarzana ;  and  instead  of  inter- 
posing the  force  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  for  the  defence  of  the 
Capital  of  Tuscany,  he  tamely  delivered  up  his  garrisons,  and  hastened 

^  Bonne,  mother  of  Giovanni  Galeaizn,  and  Charlotte  mother  of  Cliarlea  VIII., 
were  sisters.  Ouicciardini  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  imprudcnza  c  impudid  c*o»- 
tum  of  the  former,    i.  i.  4. 

f  Monstrelet,  11.  46. 

\  Guicciardini,  i.  i.  81. 
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back  to  advise  surrender.     The  Florentines  indignantly  spumed  the 
suggestion,  and  so  fierce  was  the  tone  assumed  by  the  Populace,  that 

Piero  thought  it  discreet  to  seek  personal  safety,  first  at 
Nov,  8.    Bologna,  and  afterwards  more  remotely  at  Venice.     In  the 

latter  City  he  became  for  a  time  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
and  he  complained  to  Commines  of  having  been  refused  credit  by  one  of 
his  former  Faction  for  the  paltry  sum  of  100  ducats,  which  he  solicited 
to  provide  clothing  for  his  brother  and  himself.  Yet  a  single  day's 
plunder  of  his  Palace  in  Florence  had  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000 
crowns  *. 

Charles,  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  feeling  which  his  ap- 
proach excited,  conceived  that  absence  of  resistance  implied  voluntary 
submission,  and  mistook  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Pisanst  threw  off 

the  yoke  of  Florence  for  eagerness  to  adopt  that  of  France. 
Nov.  n.     Indulging  this  delusion,  he  entered  Florence  with  great 

military  splendour  and  with  almost  triumphal  pomp,  ten 
days  after  the  flight  of  Piero.  It  was  from  ignorance  rather  than  from 
presumption  that  he  inquired,  in  reply  to  the  complimentary  address  of 
the  Governor  Capponi,  whether  he  should  issue  ordinances  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  that  of  the  Medici ;  or  whether,  instead  of  either,  he  should 
annex  a  Committee  of  French  Lawyers  to  the  existing  Signory?  Nothing 
could  be  more  unexpected  than  this  demand.  The  Florentines  had  long 
panted  to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  the  single  family  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  preaching  of  an 
Enthusiast,  Savanarola,  to  whom  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
advert  more  fully,  persuaded  them  that  the  King  of  France  was  designed 
by  Providence  for  their  deliverance,  and  that  his  invasion  was  to  be  the 
signal  of  freedom.  "  If  it  be  indeed  so,"  said  the  astonished  but  un- 
daunted Governor,  and,  while  h6  spoke,  he  rent  into  shreds  the  parch- 
ment of  instructions  offered  to  hfm,  ''  sound  your  trumpets,  and  we  will 
ring  our  Bells  J."  The  French  Council  perceived  and  hastened  to 
repair  the  danger  to  which  the  King  was  exposed  by  this  indiscretion  ; 
and  the  Florentines,  although  prepared  to  encounter  any  suffering  in 
preference  to  an  abandonment  of  independence,  were  by.  no  means 
anxious  blindly  to  encounter  a  struggle  which  they  might  avert  by  rea- 
sonable compromise.  They  agreed  therefore  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of 
120,000  florins,  at  three  instalments,  and  to  permit  Charles  to  retain, 
till  the  close  of  his  expedition,  the  fortresses  which  Piero  de'  Medici  had 
too  hastily  surrendered. 

*  Commines,  c  13. 

f  Guicciardini,  i.  i.  92.    Monstrelet,  xi.  49. 

I  Guicciardini,  u  i.  98.  Capponi  met  with  a  fate  little  deserving  his  eminent 
qualities.  Ue  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  mnsket  ball  in  an  obscure  skirmish 
in  1496.    Guicc.  i.  iii.  270. 
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A  Treaty  to  that  effect  was  published,  and  the  Royal  anny  continuing 
to  advance  by  Sienna,  Montefiaacone,  Yiterbo^  and  Nepi, 
united  itself  under  the  walls  of  Rome  with  another  division,  Nov.  28. 
which,  having  descended  by  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon, 
had  penetrated  Romagna,  under  Everard  d'Aubigny,  of  the  Dec.  31* 
Scottish  House  of  Stuart.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
retired  before  him,  and  quitted  Rome  by  the  Gate  of  San  Sebastiano  at 
the  moment  in  which  the  French  entered  that  of  del  Popolo*.  The 
language  employed  by  Charles  towards  the  Pontiff  wore  all  the  decency 
of  profound  submission.  He  had  full  power  to  force  an  entry  if  he  so 
pleased,  and  he  by  no  means  dissembled  his  consciousness  of  possessing 
such  an  ability ;  but  he  was  desirous,  as  he  stated,  not  to  fail  in  that 
personal  reverence  which  was  due  to  the  Holy  See  from  every  Monarch 
in  Christendom,  and  which  his  predecessors,  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
Church,  had  always  been  foremost  in  tendering.  Alexander  had  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  the  French  army  entered 
the  Eternal  City  towards  nightfall  and  partly  by  torchlight,  with  a  dis* 
play  of  military  show  equal  to  that  which  had  marked  its  recent  occu- 
pation of  Florence.  The  King  marched  at  its  head,  in  complete  armour, 
and  with  his  lance  in  the  rest.  Upon  the  very  detailed  account  which 
Paulus  Jovius  has  given  of  this  spectacle  f  we  need  not  pause,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  (who  probably  was  an  eye-witness)  appears 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  remnant  of  Barbarism  distinguishing 
the  French  Cavdry  at  that  time,  who  cropped  the  manes  t  and  the  ears 
of  their  horses  from  a  belief  that  this  mutilation  gave  the  animals  a 
fiercer  appearance.  He  was  astonished  also  at  the  dexterity  and  rapidity 
with  which  their  field-artillery  was  manoeuvred.  The  park  consisted  in 
all  of  more  than  thirty-six  pieces  on  carriages  § ;  the  heaviest  cannon 
were  eight  feet  long,  and  admitted  a  ball  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  head; 
they  were  mounted  on  four  wheels,  and  could  be  driven  on  tolerably 
level  ground  with  a  speed  fully  equal  to  that  of  light  Cavalry.  Besides 
these,  was  ordnance  of 'greater  length  and  smaller  bore  (culverins  and. 
falcons),  and  some  which  carried  bullets  not  bigger  than  an  orange.  It 
is  evident,  even  from  this  succinct  and  imperfect  description,  that  the 
French  had  cultivated  the  Science  of  Gunnery  with  not  a  little  diligence 
and  apparently  with  no  mean  success  ||. 

Peace  was  negotiated  with  Alexander  in  ten  days,  and  was  ratified 
at  the  Vatican,  where  Charles  and  his  chief  Nobles  per-   ^  ^  14QS 
formed  the  customary  humiliating  ceremonies,  and  received    jj^^^  j]^ 
from  the  Sovereign   at  whose  feet  they  were  personaUy 

*  Guicciardini,  i.  i.  104.   Giannone,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xxix.p.  601.        f  Lib.  iL  f.  24. 

I  Jubit  auributqttt  detecaiis,  id.  ibid.,  inadvertently  rendered  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
lUp,  It.  xii.  184— Ml  kttr  avoii  coupe  la  qneae  ei  tea  oreiilet, 

(  Tarmenta  curuiia  tupra  triginta  tx,    P.  Jovius,  mi  wuprti^ 

II  Guicciardini,  i.  i.  75,  expresses  high  admiration  of  the  French  improvements 
in  artillery. 
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abased  subBtantial  testimonies  of  non-resistance.  The  Pope  placed 
Civitk  Vecchia,  Terracina,  and  Spoleto  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
while  they  remained  in  Italy;  he  named  his  son,  Caesar,  Legate*;  he 
pardoned  all  his  subjects  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  inTaders» 
and  he  admitted  two  French  Ecclesiastics  to  the  purple  f. 

Our  estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  at  any  given  period 
is  to  be  formed  quite  as  correctly,  if  not  more  so,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
prevalent  follies  as  on  that  of  boaated  wisdom ;  and  the  Italians  do  not 
ap)>ear  to  have  been  less  deeply  impr^nated  with  superstition  during 
this  invasion  by  the  Gauls  fifteen  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour's  biith 
than  they  were  at  the  first  inroad  of  the  same  People  about  four  Cen- 
turies before  that  iEra.  Livy  has  not  recounted  more  legendary  prog- 
nostics of  the  advance  of  Brennus  than  are  related  of  that  of  Charles. 
Astrologers  babbled  of  strange  changes  or  rare  accidents  about  to  be ; 
Three  Suns  were  visible  during  a  cloudy  midnight  in  Puglia;  at 
Arezzo,  the  Heavens  swarmed  with  squadrons  of  cavalry  completely 
armed,  mounted  on  gigantic  horses,  and  marshalled  under  drum  and 
trumpet :  Statues  sweated ;  monstrous  births  announced  a  derangement 
of  both  human  and  bestial  nature;  and  surprise  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed that  a  Comet,  the  long-accredited  harbinger  of  Fate  tx)  Nations, 
should  alone  be  lacking  among  so  many  less  ordinary  Prodigies  t* 

That  a  strong  Party  existed  at  Naples  in  the  French  interest,  and 
anxious  to  work  upon  the  popular  mind  by  terror,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  this  recollection  may  perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  at  least  one  of  the 
marvels  recounted,  which  need  not  therefore  be  sceptically  n^lected  as 
altogether  incredible.  It  was  said  that  a  certain  Priest  of  good  repute 
had  more  than  once  been  visited  in  his  dreams  by  St.  Cataldo,  a  Pre- 
late who  had  held  the  Bishopric  of  Taranto,  a  thousand  years  before, 
with  great  reputation  for  holiness,  and  whom  the  inhabitants  of  his  town 
still  venerated  as  their  patron.  The  object  of  these  nightly  warnings 
was  to  disclose  the  spot  in  which  a  Manuscript  was  concealed,  written 
by  St.  Cataldo's  own  hand,  and  conlaining  revelations  as  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  Politics,  which  the  defunct  Bishop  wished  to  be  laid  before 
the  King.  The  Priest,  however,  disregarded  or  forgot  his  dreams;  and 
the  Saint,  thinking  that  an  absolute  vision  might  prove  more  efficacious 
than  an  incidental  admonition  during  slumber,  appeared  before  his 
waking  senses  one  morning  while  he  was  alone  at  matins,  and  denounced 

*  Bastards  were  excluded  from  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  but  false  witnesses  had 
1>«en  procured  by  which  Ccesar  Borgia  was  declared  to  be  the  ion  of  a  Ronuui 
Citizen.    Gutcciardini,  i.  i.  47. 

*  t  Bri<;nnnet,  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  and  Philip  of  Lnzembnrg,  Bishop  of  Mans. 
Oommines,  c.  19.  Bri^onnec  was  originally  a  Merchant,  and  then  Farmer- 
General,  i.  e.  Superintendent  of  Finances,  in  Languedoc ;  whence  he  is  frequently 
described  as  the  GeneraL  He  was  married,  and  o&alned  the  Sees  of  Means  and  of 
Lodevi  for  two  sons  who  senred  him  as  Deacon  and  Subdeacon*  Dam,  Uitim  dir 
Fmicty  iij.  243. 

X  Guicciardiui,  i.  i.  G?. 
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a  heavy  punishment  unless  the  book  should  he  disinterred  and  carried 
to  the  King  on  the  following  day.  A  procession  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  spot  signified,  and  a  roll,  wrapped  in  lead  and  bearing  marks  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  was  there  found  containing  signs  of  woes  and 
lamentations,  and  prophecies  ot  the  downfall  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
Manuscript  was  entitled  The  Truth  with  its  secret  counsel^  '*  and  there 
were  only  three  persons  besides  the  King  who  saw  it,  for  immediately 
after  he  had  read  it  he  threw  it  into  the  fire  *." 

The  reign  of  the  deceased  Ferdinand  had  been  oppressive,  but  his  son 
and  successor,  Alfonso  II.,  is  described  as  a  tyrant  whose  evil  qualities 
were  unredeemed  by  even  the  equivocal  virtue  of  personal  couraget ;. 
and  many  acts  of  cruelty,  of  injustice,  of  perfidy,  and  of  violence,  must 
have  thronged  upon  his  recollection  and  awakened  his  remorse  during 
a  season  of  disaster.  When  to  this  appalling  consciousness  of  crime 
was  added  the  fearful  ju^lery  of  Ghosts  and  Visions  which  he  had 
neither  sagacity  to  detect  nor  courage  to  defy,  we  can  be  little  surprised 
that  the  pillow  of  the  tyrant  became  disturbed.  It  was  rumoured  (says 
6uicciardini|)  with  a  becoming  caution  which  leaves  his  own  wiser 
opinion  indisputable)  if  indeed  we  must  not  altogether  despise  such  re* 
lations,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  late  King  Ferdinand  had  appeared  on 
three  or  four  'nights  to  James,  the  Head  Surgeon  of  the  Court,  and  had 
urged  him,  first  with  entreaty,  afterwards  with  menace,  to  announ6e  to 
Alfonso  that  he  should  not  any  longer  resist  the  King  of  France,  for  that 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  was  at  an  end.  Many  enormities,  it  was  added, 
had  gradually  conspired  to  provoke  this  judicial  sentence  from  Heaven ; 
but  the  one  which  the  King  would  most  forcibly  call  to  mind  was  an  act 
which  he  had  perpetrated  in  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  in  Chiaia  on  his 
return  from  Pozzuoli.  It  was  believed  that  Alfonso  had  privately  put 
to  death  four-and-twenty  Barons  who  had  for  many  years  been  detained 
prisoners  in  the  Convent  thus  mysteriously  named.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  King,  either  stung  by  bitterness  of  heart  or  desperate  of 
support  from  his  subjects,  resolved  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Jan.  23* 
his  son  Ferdinand.  '*  Do  you  not  hear  them  ? "  was  the 
wretched  man's  unceasing  question.  ''The  French  are  coming;  the 
very  trees  and  stones  cry  out  France  §."  He  hastily  embarked  all  the 
treasure  on  which  he  could  lay  hand,  and  set  sail  with  four  galleys 
for  Mazara,  a  Fief  of  Sicily,  which  he  held  under  the  Crown  of  Aragon. 
In  this  seclusion  he  lived  during  ten  months,  devoted  to  penance  and 
mortification,  and  died  after  long  martyrdom  to  the  agonies  of  a  cruel 
disease  ||. 

^  Coxnmtnesi  c.  1?.    Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  Genial f9  Diet,  lib.  iii.  c  15. 
f  The  language  of  Commtnes  relative  to  Alfonso  is  unusually  strong.     AW 
homme  rCa  esU  ptut  cruei,  mmtvaisf  ni  vicia/jr,  infect ,  ne plue gommanil  QUt  lui.    c,  IJ, 
^  I.i.  107.  }  Commines,  c.  17- 

|i  Id.,  ibid.    Giannone,  lib.  xxix.  torn.  iii.  p.  503. 
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Chftrles  receivecl  the  news  of  this  abdication  at  the  moment  at  which 
he  was  quitting  Rome ;  and  the  retirement  of  the  new  King  Ferdinand 
upon  his  Capital,  in  order  to  mount  the  vacant  Throne,  rendered  his 
advance  almost  unopposed.  The  route  which  he  took  by  Ceperano 
and  Aquino  is  more  distant  from  the  Sea  than  that  ordinarily  followed. 
On  his  arrival  at  Velletri,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Fonseca,  who  accom- 
panied his  Court,  presented  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  invasion 
of  Naples,  and  stated  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  consented  to 
Peace  solely  from  a  belief  that  Charles  was  about  to  direct  his  arms 
against  the  Turks.  The  announcement  was  received  disdainfully  by  the 
Nobles  present  at  this  audience ;  and  so  highly  was  Fonseca  irritated 
by  their  words  and  demeanour,  that  he  tore  in  pieces  before  the  King's 
eyes  the  Treaty  which  had  been  signed  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
threatened  two  Spanish  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  Charles  with  the 
penalties  of  Treason  unless  they  should  abandon  their  commissions.  It 
was  at  that  moment  also  that  the  Cardinal  of  Yalenza  fled  the  Camp, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Pope  became  undissembled. 

Only  two  fortresses,  however,  that  of  Monte  Fortino  near  Palestrina*, 
and  of  Monte  Giovanni  not  far  from  Aquino,  attempted  resistance,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  as 
well  as  the  garrisons  themselves,  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword  after 
their  storm.  Not  less  hatred  than  terror  was  excited  by  this  savage 
military  execution,  which  in  its  immediate  efiect,  however,  was  useful  to 
the  French.  It  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  strong  defile  in  which  Fer- 
dinand had  concentrated  his  troops  at  S*^*  Germano,  and  to  their  tumul- 
tuary retreat  upon  Capua. 

In  that  City,  covered  in  front  by  the  Voltomo,  a  river  too  deep  to  be 
fordable,  and  the  bridges  over  which  had  been  carefully  destroyed,  Fer- 
dinand might  perhaps  have  maintained  himself  successfully,  if  the  good 
faith  of  his  officers  had  at  all  equalled  his  own  courage.  But  the  unruly 
populace  of  Naples  had  already  manifested  symptoms  of  revolt;  and 
Ferdinand  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  fickleness  of  their  dis- 
position to  know  how  greatly  his  own  preseoice  might  contribute  to  sup- 
press sedition  in  its  outset.  For  that  purpose,  he  left  the  command  with 
Gianjacopo  Trivulzio,  a  noble  Milanese  adventurer  and  Exile,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  speculated  upon  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  Crown  of  his 
native  Duchy  as  a  reward  from  the  Party  in  whom  he  believed  its  dis- 
posal would  ultimately  be  vested  t.  The  service  of  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers which  Trivulzio  offered  to  Charles  was  immediately  accepted ; 
and  Ferdinand  on  his  return  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  had  dissolved  his  army.  He  rode  within  two  miles 
of  his  former  quarters  before  he  learned  that  part  of  his  troops  was  in- 

-*  Gommines  extenuates  the  first  of  these  cruelties  by  saying  that  the  village  had 
revolted^  but  eren  this  futile  excuse  is  not  advanced  for  tlie  similar  massacre  at 
Monte  Giovanni,  c  19.  f  Guicdaidini,  i.  i.  113. 
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creasing  the  ranks  of  his  enemy  ^  that  the  more  faithful  had  disbanded, 
and  had  retired  among  the  mountains  with  Virginio  Orsini  and  the 
Count  Pitigliano* ;  and  that  the  French  standard  was  already  waving 
on  the  ramparts  of  Capua. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  regained  Naples,  in  which  Metro- 
polis the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  was  unequivocally  displayed  by  the 
plundering  of  the  Royal  stables.  Hopeless  of  support  from  his  own 
subjects,  and  perceiving,  as  he  imagined,  signs  of  disaffection  among  the 
500  German  mercenaries  by  whom  Castel  Nuovo  was  garrisoned,  he 
opened  before  the  latter  with  his  own  hands  some  of  the  rich  Cabinets  in 
which  his  treasure  was  contained.  While  each  man  was 
securing  to  his  own  use  as  much  of  the  booty  as  he  could  Feb.  21. 
appropriate,  the  Prince  gained  the  harbour  by  a  postern ; 
manned  about  twenty  galleys,  in  which  he  embarked  with  his  uncle 
Frederic,  the  aged  Queen  the  widow  of  his  grandfather,  his  aunt  Joanna, 
and  their  respective  equipages ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  pursuit,  having 
disabled  such  vessels  as  he  could  not  occupy,  he  weighed  anchor  for  the 
volcanic  rock  of  Ischia,  about  seven  leagues  distant.  As  he  watched  the 
receding  towers  of  Naples,  he  repeated  with  a  loud  voice  a  verse  of  the 
CXXVII*  Psalm,  «  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  City,  the  Watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain."  But  his  perils  had  not  yet  ended :  the  Governor  of 
Ischia  refused  him  admission  to  that  Island  if  accompanied  by  more  than 
a  single  attendant;  and  it  was  not  until  the  King  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  had  menaced  instant  death,  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  entrance  f. 

Charles  occupied  Naples  in  triumph  on  the  day  after  the  withdrawal 
of  his  competitor.     So  rapid  had  been  his  progress,  that, 
notwithstanding  much  time  consumed  in  pleasure,   only     Feb.  22. 
**  four  months  and  nineteen  days  had  elapsed  since  his  de- 
parture from  Asti.     An  ambassador  would  have  been  almost  as  long  in 
journeying  thither."     The  Milanese  Historian,  Corio,  indeed  relates  a 
popular  belief  that  in  derision  he  rode  a  mule  and  used  wooden  spurs, 
E  notion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mot  of  Alexander  VI.,  who, 
in  order  to  describe  the  peaceful  advance  of  the  invaders,  used  to  say 
that  they  came  with  wooden  spurs,  and  harbingers  carrying  chalk  in 
their  hands  to  mark  out  their  lodgings  J.     The  French  were  received  by 
the  acclamation  of  a  populace  drunk  with  the  fumes  of  Revolution  and 
idly  imagining  that  any  change  must  be  improvement.     Nor  was  it  the 
Metropolis  only  which  declared  in  their  favour,  and  the  Historian  has 
but  an  easy  del3t  to  discharge  when  he  enumerates  the  few  towns  which 

*  Who  were  afterwards  attacked  and  taken  prisoners  at  Nola. 

t  Guicciardini,  i.  i.  116.  Paiilus  Jovius,  f.  30,  says  that  the  fftiards  of  the 
Oovernor  (Justus)  were  panic-stricken  by  the  superhuman  light  which  always  in  idl 
fortunes  shines  forth  from  the  eyes  of  a  King ! 

{  Commines,  c.  17,  from  -whom  we  derive  this  anecdote,  mentions  the  wooden 
spurs  as  a  proverbial  expression. 
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Yemftined  faithful  to  their  exiled  Prince.  lo  Puglia^firindisi,  and  Galli- 
poli;  in  Calabria,  Reggio  continued  inviolably  firm ;  and,  after  a  few 
days  of  apostasy  *,  Turpia  and  Manzia  also  returned  to  their  former  alle- 
giance. Both  the  Castles  in  Naples  itself  (the  modern  building  of  St. 
Elmo  without  the  walls  did  not  yet  exist)  held  out  for  a  few  days  ;  but 
their  short  defence  was  perhaps  concerted  in  order  to  save  the  appear- 
ance of  direct  treachery  i  and  certainly  was  not  protracted  beyond  the 
term  which  military  etiquette  demanded.  Charles,  we  are  told,  repaired 
to  the  batteries  after  lie  .had  heard  Mass  and  had  partaken  of  dinner,  in 

order  to  [amuse  himjself  with  the  siege.    On  the  surrender 
March  3.   of  Castel  Nuovof,  D'Avalos,  Marquess  of  Pescara  and  uncle 

to  the  fugitive  King,  with  such  of  his  fullowors  as  he  could 
still  command,  determined  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  abdicated  Master, 

and,  as  Ischia  no  longer  afforded  sure  protection,  Ferdinand 
March  8.   removed  to  Sicily.    The  French,  meantime,  after  subduing 

Castol  del  Uovo,  which  held  out  five  days  longer,  were  en- 
gaged in  festivities ;  and  to  this  unlimited  ^indulgence  in  pleasure  has 
been  attributed  the  rapid  decline  of  their  first  ascendancy,  which  may 
more  correctly  be  ieuKigncd  to  the  inadequate  means  they  possessed  for 
its  maintenance,'  to  the  powerful  combination  by  which  it  was  menaced, 
and  to  the  revulsion  which  sooner  or  later  is  necessarily  consequent  upon 
every  great  Political  movement. 

Little  blame  surely  can  attach  to  the  youthful  conqueror  for  seeking 
relaxation  in  the  amusements  befitting  his  time  of  life  and  rank,  in 
Justings  and  Tournaments ;  for  visiting  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity  in 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds ;  for  inspecting  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  Posilippo,  Solfaterra,  and  the  Grotto  del  Cane ;  or  for  gazing 
with  awe  and  ignorance,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  the  wisest  of 
his  times,  over  the  yet  undetecled  juggle  of  the  congelation  of  the  Blood 

of  St.  Januarius.     His  Coronation  exhibited  great  pomp; 
May  12.     and  it  was  remarked  as  ominous  of  his  future  intentions  that 

he  affected  an  Oriental  more  than  a  European  costume  in 
his  robes,  and  that  he  adopted  the  Imperial  style  of  Charles  Ceesar 
Augustus}.  Among  other  acts  of  Royalty,  he  officiated  at  the  Maundy 
supper,  he  repeatedly  touched  for  the  Evil,  and  he  coined  money ;  and, 
during  his  short  reign,  the  Neapolitans  were  substantially  indebted  to 
him  for  the  remission  of  annual  imposts  amounting  to  200,000  ducats  §. 
Nevertheless,  want  of  urbanity  among  the  French  became  a  subject  of 
general  complaint.  Tiie  native  Barons  were  deprived  of  personal  inter* 
course  with  their  Sovereign,  and  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  audience. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  the  opponents  and  the  partizans  of  the 
Aragonese  dynasty ;  or  if iiny  such  difference  were  shown,  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  their  future  good  will  ||.     Every 

*  Guicciardini,  i.  ii.  13<{.  t  Monjtrelet,  xii.  c.  1.  J  Id.  c,  2, 

§  Guicciardini,  i.  ii.  144.  ||  Commiucs,  c  20. 
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man  (as  is  the  case  in  every  Revolution)  could  bring  forward  some  6cr- 
vice  which  he  had  afforded  to  the  State,  and  which  remained  unrequited ; 
for  rewards,  it  was  said,  had  been  confined  solely  to  the  French,  and  the 
high  offices  and  the  Grants  of  domain  had  been  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  conquerors.  The  few  Neapolitans  who  had  laboured  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  late  Government  from  a  disinterested  hope  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  their  Country  were  perhaps  silent;  the  many 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  views  of  private  rapacity  expressed  cla- 
morous discontent.  In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  Charles  should  pursue  the  visionary  designs  upon  Greece 
which  he  had  originally  contemplated  ;  and  a  League,  which  was  con- 
stnicted  in  the  North  of  the  Peninsula,  so  far  aggravated  his  peril,  as  to 
render  even  his  safe  return  to  France  (the  only  termination  for  which 
he  now  durst  hope)  an  enterprise  of  considerable  difficulty. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  of  policy  which  Lodovico  Sforzahad  adopted, 
and  which  placed  Charles  in  this  great  jeopardy,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  even  when  inviting  the  French  into  Italy,  by  no 
means  sought  to  establish  their  independence  in  Naples ;  but  looked  only 
to  their  affording  him  some  counterbalance  against  the  pressure  of  the 
Aragonese.  The  unexpected  and  complete  triumph  of  Charles  had 
substituted  a  far  more  dangerous  Goveniment  in  the  room  of  that  which 
had  been  expelled ;  and  exclusively  of  the  control  to  which  the  More 
might  be  forced  to  submit  by  a  permanent  French  dynasty,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  his  usurped  Crown  was  threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  retained  command  of  an  amiy  in  Lombardy,  and  who  was  prepared 
to  assert  the  claims  of  his  House  upon  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  derived  from 
the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  with  Valentina  Yisconte.  Trivulzio,  upon 
whom  Charles  now  reposed  intimate  confidence,  was  Sforza's  avowed  and 
mortal  foe,  proscribed  as  a  Rebel  from  Milan ;  and  the  Principality  of 
Taranto,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  More  as  a  reward,  was  still 
detained  from  him  without  sufficient  pretext  for  delay. 

Among  the  other  Confederates,  the  King  of  Spain  felt  a  very  natural 
anxiety  for  the  security  of  his  6wn  Sicilian  don^inions,  and  was  indignant 
at  the  overthrow  of  Ferdinand  *.  The  restlessness  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian always  prompted  him  to  any  new  enterprise,  especially  if  it  afforded 
hope  of  gratifying  the  hatred  which  it  was  little  likely  he  should  ever 
cordially  suppress  against  the  French  as  a  nation,  or  against  Charles 
himself  {jersonally ;  and  the  cautious  Signory  of  Venice,  after  long  dissi- 
mulation and  temporizing,  was  now  sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  to  share  openly  in  a  coalition  which  promised  to  assemble 
40,000  men  on  the  Lombard  borders  of  Italy,  in  order  to  intercept  all 
communication  between  the  King  of  France  and  his  native  'dominions. 
When  Charles,  apprized  of  his  peril,  determined  upon  retreat,  he  allotted 
the  conquered  territory  to  different  Commanders,  nominating  as  his  Licu- 

*  His  illogitimate  Cousin. 
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tenant  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Montpensier,  an  Officer  who  appears 
to  have  had  few  recommendations  for  the  post  beyond  those  of  family 
connexion  and  of  merely  physical  courage.  *^  He  was  a  valiant  and 
hardy  Knight,"  says  Commines,  "  but  of  no  great  sense,  and  so  careless 
that  he  kept  his  bed  every  day  till  noon  *.*'     Ferdinand  had  already 

crossed  with  a  few  troops  from  Sicily  to  Calabria ,  and  a  Vc- 
May  20.     netian  armament  was  hovering  off  the  coast  of  Pugliaf; 

but  Charles  wisely  disregarded  these  attempts  at  diversion, 
and  marched  at  once  upon  Rome.  Half  his  army  was  necessary  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  conquest,  and  the  force  which  accompanied 
him  amounted  only  to  7000  mercenaries,  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  with 
which  little  band  he  was  to  traverse  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  perhaps  to  fight  his  way  through  an  army  sixfold  exceeding  hiB 
numbers,  whenever  he  should  arrive  in  the  North.  The  Pope  on  his  ap- 
proach fled  first  to  Orvieto,  and  then  to  Perugia,  with  the  intention  of 
making  Venice  his  last  asylum  in  case  of  necessity. 

Charles  halted  only  ten  days  in  Rome,  and  pursuing  his  course  through 
Sienna,  he  there  gave  audience  to  Philip  de  Commines,  who  had  been 
Ambassador  in  Venice  during  the  last  eight  months.  The  veteran  diplo- 
matist more  clearly  foresaw  the  gathering  tempest  than  did  his  Master, 
who,  partaking  the  light  spirit  of  his  youthful  followers,  treated  the  threats 
of  the  Signory  with  disdain,  and  asked,  "  somewhat  merrily,"  whether 
Commines  really  believed  that  the  Venetians  would  send  to  stop  him  on 
his  way  ?  The  Lord  of  Argenton  expressed  himself  as  free  from  all  doubt 
that  they  would  do  so,  in  case  the  French  should  invade  the  Milanese 
territory ;  still  he  appears  throughout  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
a  conviction,  which  he  more  than  once  indeed  unequivocally  avows,  that 
a  special  Providence  superintended  the  enterprise,  and  would  guide  it  to 
a  safe  conclusion.  This  belief  had  received  strong  confirmation  from 
the  assurances  of  Savanftrola,  an  Enthusiast  of  noble  Ferrarese  ex- 
traction, who  at  that  time  was  regarded  at  Florence  as  a  Saint,  and  wlio, 
not  long  afterwards,  expiated  at  the  stake  his  opposition  to  the  Francis- 
cans and  his  precocious  attempts  at  Ecclesiastical  Reform.  "  I  asked 
him,"  says  Commines,  "  whether  the  King  should  pass  out  of  Italy  with- 
out danger  of  his  person,  seeing  the  great  preparations  the  Venetians 
made  against  him  ?  whereof  he  discoursed  perfectlier  than  myself  who 
came  from  there.  He  answered  me  that  the  King  should  have  some 
trouble  on  the  way,  but  that  the  honour  thereof  should  be  his,  though  he 
were  accompanied  but  with  a  hundred  men ;  and  that  God,  who  had 
guided  him  on  his  coming,  would  also  protect  him  on  his  return."  "  Thus 

*  Commines,  c.  24.  Guiceiardini,  i.  4.^6,  mentions  a  rare  example  of  filial  attach- 
ment in  the  death  of  one  of  Montpentier*a  sons  from  i^rief,  on  viitthig  hif  father's 
tomb.  The  matter-of-fact  commentator  on  this  touching  incident  doubts  its  phy- 
sical possibility ;  moltivoghono  che  per  dotort  non  tipona  immecUaiamente  morire.    ' 

•¥  Chiiodardini,!.  ii.  143.      . 
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much  have  I  written/'  adds  Gommines  after  some  attempts  to  interpret 
in  detail  Savanarola's  general  prophecy,  '*  to  the  end  it  may  yet  more 
manifestly  appear,  that  this  voyage  was  indeed  a  mere  miracle  of  God  *.'' 

While  Charles  was  still  threading  the  Apennines,  the  Confederates 
might  easily  have  overwhelmed  him.  *^  A  handful  of  footmen,"  says 
Commines,  *'  might  have  defended  the  strait  between  Lucca  and  Pietra- 
santa ;  one  cart  set  overthwart  the  way,  with  two  good  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  but  a  handful  of  men  might  have  stopped  our  passage,  had  our  force 
been  never  so  great."  The  King  moreover  unadvisedly  diminished 
his  army,  originally  much  too  small  for  the  hazards  of  his  enterprise, 
by  ordering  a  considerable  detachment  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
(knoa.  If  a  battle  were  to  be  fought,  that  City  would  fall  of  itself  after 
victory,  and  in  the  case  of  defeat,  its  conquest  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ment rather  than  an  acquisition.  Nevertheless  Charles  was  persuaded 
to  detach  120  Lances  and  500  Infantry,  which  could  ill  be  spared  from 
his  army,  and  which  were  led  by  the  Genoese  emigrants  to  whose  san- 
guine hopes  they  were  confided  only  to  discomfiture.  But  the  Confede- 
rates were  slow  in  assembling,  and,  even  after  assembling,  were  undecided 
in  their  policy.  The  Van  of  the  French  during  five  days  lay  full  thirty 
miles  in  advance  of  the  main  army.  Their  artillery  was  entangled  amid 
**huge  and  sharp  mountains  "  never  before  passed  by  a  train  so  cumbrous, 
and  the  troops  were  almost  famished  from  want  of  supplies ;  but  this 
opportunity,  so  precious,  was  neglected ;  and  the  Marquess  of  Mantua  |, 
to  whom  the  allies  had  entrusted  the  chief  command,  permitted  a  junction 
which  in  the  end  cost  him  dearly. 

The  Swiss,  during  their  advance  in  the  preceding  summer,  had  lost  a 
few  of  their  comrades,  put  to  death  by  the  villagers  of  Pontremoli,  in  re- 
prisal for  some  outrage.  They  had  vowed  revenge  if  opportunity  should 
ever  present  itself,  and  in  spite  of  a  capitulation  which  Trivulzio  had 
signed,  no  sooner  had  these  marauders  entered  the  town,  than  they  mas- 
sacred the  wretched  inhabitants  and  set  fire  to  their  dwellings.  Huge 
magazines  perished  in  the  conflagration  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
want  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt ;  and  the  peasantry,  whose  confidence 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  recent  breach  of  faith,  forebore  from  bringing 
food  to  the  Camp.  In  some  measure  to  atone  for  this  great  calamity 
which  their  want  of  discipline  had  occasioned,  the  Swiss  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  transport  of  the  ordnance,  which  the  French  were 
about  to  spike  and  to  hurl  down  the  precipices ;  and  companies,  of  one 
or  two  hundred  men  each,  coupling  themselves  with  strong  ropes,  suc- 
ceeded, after  incredible  labour,  in  dragging  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain-range fourteen  heavy  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  pieces  of 

*  Commines,  c.  25. 

t  Francis  of  Gtonzaga,  bom  1466,  disd  1519,  iuUo/d/io  a  CondoUitrie,  Sfom  him- 
self was  watching  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  conduct  began  to  excite  suspicion,  at 
Asti. 
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smaller  calibre.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  seems  hut  to  hare  com* 
menced  at  this  pfoint ;  the  rock  was  nearly  perpendicular,  scarped  hy  na- 
ture and  unmitigated  by  any  toils  of  art ;  horses  and  men  were  now  as 
much  employed  in  retarding  as  they  had  hitherto  been  in  accelerating 
movement.  Every  man  at  arms  bore  some  burden  with  him  on  his  saddle ; 
La  Tremouille,  who  commanded  the  operation,  carried  two  bullets  weigh* 
ing  fifty  lbs.  each ;  and  by  thus  partitioning  the  implements  of  gunnery, 
the  descent  was  accomplished  on  the  fifth  evening  *• 

To  a  negotiation  attempted  through  the  agency  of  Commines,  when 
the  French  had  fixed  their  head^quarters  at  Fornovo,  the 

July  5.  Venetians  replied,  that  War  had  been  virtually  declared 
against  the  Duke  of  Milan  by  the  seizure  of  his  barrio  town 
Pontremoli.  The  want  of  food  was  still  severely  felt,  the  bread  was  black 
and  of  exorbitant  price ;  three  parts  out  of  four  in  the  mixture  sold  as 
wine  proved  to  be  water.  An  unfounded  suspicion,  moreover,  had  arisen, 
that  even  these  scanty  supplies  were  poisoned ;  and  the  discovery  of  two 
dead  Swiss  in  a  cellar  (in  which  they  had  perished  probably  frcnn  intox* 
cation)  increased  this  painful  misgiving.  The  King,  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Fornovo,  alighted  and  partook  of  some  slight  refreshment,  but  the 
majority  of  his  followers  passed  t^'dve  hours,  from  noon  till  midnighti 
before  they  could  overcome  their  -repugnance.  ^'  The  horses  (the  wiser 
of  the  two)  then  began  first  to  feed,  and  afterwards  the  men,  and  then 
we  refreshed  ourselves  well."  Commines  largely  shared  the  general  ap- 
prehension, but  he  adds  with  ingenuousness,  "  I  must  here  speak  some- 
what to  the  honour  of  the  Italian  nation,  because  I  never  found  in  all  this 
voyage,  that  they  sought  by  poison  to  do  us  harm,  yet  if  they  would,  we 
hardly  could  have  avoided  itf." 

The  hostile  armies  were  encamped  on  two  ridges  parallel  to  each  other 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taro,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Ligurian  moun* 
tains  into  the  Po,  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  French  should  cross 
in  order  to  continue  their  retreat.  The  position  chosen  by  the  Marquess 
of  Mantua  was  about  two  miles  below  that  of  his  enemy ;  covering  the 
approach  to  Parma,  a  town  of  which  the  fidelity  was  reasonably  suspected ; 
and  the  intervening  valley  was  thickly  spread  with  low  wood.  The  river, 
unless  when  swollen  by  rain,  was  almost  every  where  fbrdable,  but  even 
after  it  had  been  passed,  the  only  practicable  route  lay  immediately  along 
its  .left  bank,  within  easy  cannon-shot  of  the  Venetian  Camp.  The 
numbers  in  the  two  armies  were  widely  disproportioned;  the  Marquess  of 
Mantua  brought  into  the  field,  exclusively  of  infantry,  at  least  20,000 
horsemen,  one  fourth  of  which  consisted  of  Stradiots,  a  light-armed  Ca- 
valry levied  in  theMorea  and  in  Albania,  distinguished  alike  for  hardihood 
and  ferocity.  Their  habits  were  semi-barbarous,  they  neither  gave  nor 
received  quarter,  and  they  carried  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered  oppo- 
nents as  trophies  on  the  points  of  their  spears  or  the  bows  of  their 

*  Commines,  c.  28.  f    Id.^c.  31* 
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saddles  \  An  experienced  military  eye  considered  the  fighting  men  of 
the  French  not  to  exceed  9000,  those  of  the  allies  to  he  at  least  four 
times  that  nomherf* 

The  French  passed  a  disturhed  night,  partly  from  marauding  attacks 
made  hy  the  Stradiots  and  the  effects  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  partly  (as 
may  readily  he  imagined)  from  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the 
morrow.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  moved  onward  in  three  July  6. 
battalions.  The  Van,  led  by  Trivulzio  and  the  Mar^chal  de 
Gi^,  escorted  the  artillery,  and  as  upon  that  division  the  brunt  of  battle 
was  expected  to  fall,  it  was  composed  of  the  Elite  of  the  army  X ;  350 
French  Lances,  100  more  belonging  to  Trivulzio  himself,  3000  Swiss,  and 
a  few  cross-bowmen  of  the  Royal  Guard  formed  its  allotment  of  Cavalry. 
On  foot  were  Engilbert  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Cloves,  and  the  Bailiff  of 
Dijon,  300  dismounted  Scottish  archers,  and  almost  the  entire  Infantry. 
The  main  battalion  followed  after  a  short  interval ;  in  the  centre  rode  the 
King  in  complete  armour  and  a  gorgeous  surcoat  of  white  and  violet 
seme  with  Jerusalem  crosses ;  his  helmet  was  profusely  plumed  §,  and 
he  was  mounted  on  *'  Black  Savoy,"  a  charger  which,  although  blind  in 
one  eye,  was  of  distinguished  breed  and  power,  caparisoned  in  its  Master's 
colours,  and  named  after  the  Duke  who  was  its  donor.  The  Count  of 
Foix  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  behind  the  whole  military  array  followed 
a  huge  train  of  baggage,  lading  above  6000  beasts  of  burden,  protected 
by  an  inadequate  guard,  either  from  want  of  numbers  or,  as  was  said, 
designedly,  in  order,  by  alluring  the  rapacity  of  the  Stradiots,  to  divert 
them  from  fighting.  Charles,  although  fully  prepared  for  battle,  did  not 
omit  the  single  chance  which  remained  for  negotiation ;  and  without  much 
hope  of  success  either  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  his  Envoy,  at  the 
moment  in  which  he  commenced  his  march,  he  despatched  Commines  to 
endeavour  to  open  a  parley  with  the  Venetian  Provveditori  who  followed 
the  allied  Camp»  and  with  whom  the  Lord  of  Argenton  was  personally 
acquainted.  Long  however  before  the  diplomatists  could  enter  upon  pa- 
cific discussion,  a  skirmishing  engagement  had  begun,  and  Commines, 
not  without  some  danger,  rejoined  his  Master.  As  the  French  divisions 
successively  passed  the  Taro,  the  Confederates  poured  out  of  their  Camp, 
and  formed  on  the  right  bank  before  their  tents.  The  M  arquess  of  Mantua 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  600  choicest  men-at-arms,  and  a  large 

*  They  carried  off  forty  heads  in  a  skirmish  before  the  Battle  of  Fornoro,  and 
since  they  received  a  ducat  for  each  head  from  the  P/vwediiori,  they  were  not  al- 
ways very  nice  in  selection.  Qtadam  torum  ne  vaaatt  ex  prueiio  redirt  videreimr, 
cbtrmncato  erudelUer  ettfutdam  mcoke  de  quo  ttcUim  conquesium  Sii  miihium  ortUni  se  ad- 
junxii.  The  Liatin  of  Benedictus,  originally  most  barbarous,  is  moreover  greatly 
deformed  by  the  Printer. 

f  So  the  Goant  Pitigliano  told  Ckimmines^ 

I  Che  erano  ii  nerva  t  la  tperaiua  de  qnello  eterdio,    Ouicc,  i.  ii«  67* 

}  This  is  Brantome*8  account  of  Charles's  attire  (Hommet  I/inttret.  Disc.  I.  vol  iv., 
p.  II .  ed.  17R7)  and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  his  character  than  the  very  plain  dress 
which  Paulus  Jovius  assigns  to  him.  Benedictus  (8'S)t  however,  agrees  with  Jovios. 
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squadron  of  Stradiot  and  other  light-horse,  ordered  his  reserve  to  come 
up  at  the  moment  at  which  its  services  should  appear  to  be  most  needed, 
and  directed  the  remaining  Stradiots  partly  to  make  a  flank  movement, 
partly  to  cut  off  the  baggage.     Four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thou- 
sand Infantry  crossed  at  the  same  instant  to  engage  the  French  Van,  and 
a  large  body  was  left  wholly  unemployed,  to  sentinel  the  Proweditori 
and  the  Camp.  The  King,  perceiving  Uiat  his  rear  was  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  superior  force,  hastily  galloped  back  to  its  assistance;  and 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  suite,  he  made  so  good  speed, 
that  when  the  assault  commenced,  he  was  found  in  the  front  rank  of 
combatants.    The  battle  now  soon  became  general ;  and  was  fought  not 
according  to  the  customary  Italian  manner,  in  which  squadron  suc- 
ceeded squadron,  and  each  drew  off  when  tired,  perhaps  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  but  hand  to  hand  in  a  bloody  and  vigorous  m^lee.   When 
the  lances  were  shivered  and  many  a  Knight  was  unhorsed,  the  In- 
fantry broke  in,  and  with  their  heavy  maces  battered  and  despatched  the 
fallen  and  helpless  Cavaliers.     The  Marquess  of  Manila  performed  all 
the  offices  of  a  valiant  soldier,  and  the  French,  giving  way  before  a  cloud 
of  enemies,  for  a  while  left  the  King  exposed  to  peril  from  which  he  was 
rescued  more  by  his  own  bravery  and  by  the  strength  of  his  horse,  than 
by  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  which  it  is  recorded  that  he  made  to  St  Denis 
and  St.  Martin*,  or  by  the  aid  of  his  immediate  followers.     Matthew, 
the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  his  side, 
afler  a  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  continued  doubtful 
till  Ridolfo  of  Gonzaga,  an  uncle  of  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  and  a  brave 
Condottiere,  having  raised  his  vizor  for  breath,  was  struck  in  the  face, 
by  the  staff  of  a  spear,  and  rolling  under  his  horse's  feet,  was  trodden  to 
death  or  suffocated  before  he  could  be  rescued.    He  was  a  brave  Knight, 
whose  loss  was  greatly  regretted  on  both  sides ;  by  his  own  men  as  it 
deprived  them  of  an  able  General,  by  the  French  because  he  was  known 
to  be  inclined  to  Peace,  and  to  have  dissuaded  his  nephew  from  the  very 
battle  in  which  he  lost  his  own  life.     His  fall  also  decided  the  combat, 
for  to  him  was  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  resexve  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  concerted  signal  not  having  been  given,  the  troops  des- 
tined for  that  service  remained  motionless.  The  division  of  the  Marquess 
of  Mantua  was  not  only  left  unsupported  in  this  its  greatest  need,  but  it 
became  gradually  diminished,  owing  to  one  of  those '  accidents  against 
which  no  prudence  can  guard  when  it  has  to  manage  a  half-disciplined 
force.    The  French  baggage  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Stradiots  who  were 
commanded  to  intercept  it ;  and  their  comrades,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  charge  in  flank,  preferring  the  certainty  of  plunder  to  the  hazards  of 
action,  instead  of  obeying  their  instructions,  galloped  off  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  booty.    This  example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  regular 

*  An  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  vow,  wluch  was  made  an  excuse  to  cover  an 
intrigue  with  one  of  the  Queen'i  Maids  of  honour,  is  given  by  Quiociardini^  i.  iii.247. 
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troops  already  engaged ;  so  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  unexpectedly 
changed  to  the  side  of  the  French,  and  the  Marquess  of  Mantua  perceived 
no  hope  but  in  regaining  his  own  bank  of  the  Taro*.  Even  flight  how- 
ever was  difficult,  for  the  stream,  like  all  mountain- torrents,  after  a  few 
hours'  rain  had  become  so  elevated  in  height  as  to  be  passable  only  at 
certain  spots.  The  French  thundered  behind  in  pursuit,  and  by  the 
ominous  cry  of  "  Remember  Guinnegatef,"  testified  that  quarter  was 
not  to  be  expected.  Prisoners  indeed  would  have  been  an  incumbrance 
with  which  no  retreating  army  could  venture  to  burden  itself,  and  the 
sword  therefore  unsparingly  mowed  down  all  who  were  overtaken. 

Meantime,  while  success  had  been  thus  doubtful  in  the  centre,  the 
advanced  guard  had  won  an  easy  victory ;  and  the  Italians,  struck  with 
terror  at  the  firmness  of  the  French  charge,  had  given  way  at  once  and 
had  recrossed  the  Taro.  The  Marechal  de  Gie  forbade  pursuit ;  and 
although  in  so  doing  he  acted  the  part  of  a  prudent  General,  mistrusting 
the  tactics  of  his  enemy,  ignorant  that  they  were  defeated  in  his  rear, 
and  well  knowing  that  they  largely  outnumbered  him,  he  was  bitterly 
condemned  for  want  of  spirit,  and  the  event  might  probably  have  jus- 
tified him  in  greater  daring.  At  the  moment  all  was  confusion  in  the 
allied  Camp,  and  many  of  those  who  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  dis- 
astrous combat,  instead  of  attempting  to  redeem  it  by  succouring  their 
defeated  companions,  were  flying  or  preparing  to  fly  to  Parma.  But 
confidence  was  in  some  measure  restored  by  the  appearance  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Mantua,  and  yet  more  perhaps  by  that  of  the  Count  Pitigliano, 
who,  escaping  from  his  sentinels  during  the  tumult  of  engagement,  re- 
ported that  the  French  were  in  far  greater  disorder  than  were  the  allies, 
and  offered  to  renew  the  action  by  leading  fresh  troops  to  the  charge. 

When  Charles  regained  his  Van,  pursuit,  if  it  had  ever  been  advis- 
able, was  manifestly  no  longer  in  his  power,  and  he,  perhaps  not  unwil- 
lingly, advanced  to  Medesana,  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  the 
scene  of  his  remarkable  victory.  The  French  had  lost  not  quite  200 
men;  of  the  Italians  full  3000  had  fallen,  many  of  whom  were  person- 
ages of  distinction,  and  at  least  a  tenth  were  men-at-arms.  The  battle, 
including  the  pursuit,  endured  for  little  more  than  an  hour|,  and  was 

*  Monstrelet,  zii.  6.  describes  the  flight  vividly ;  "  the  best  piece  of  all  their  armour 
vas  the  point  of  their  spurs/'  words  which  are  employed  in  like  manuer  by  Bayard's 
Secretary  and  Chronicler  in  speaking  of  the  Marqtiess  of  Mantua  :  settsperotu  imff 
offdermt  bien  el  It  bon  chevalaur  quoy  il  ettoit  monte*  c  11.  Bayard  charged  with  the 
Sire  de  Ligny,  and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  The  King  presented  him  with 
500  crowns,  and  the  Knight  in  return  laid  at  the  Royal  feet,  a  guidon  of  horse  which 
he  had  captured  in  the  pursuit. 

t  The  Battle  of  Guinnegate  was  lost  by  too  great  avidity  for  prisoners,  or  rather 
for  ransom.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Batiic  of  the  Sfmrst  in  which 
the  English  obtained  a  bloodless  victory  upon  the  same  spot  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII. 

I  Guicciardini,  i.  ii.  176. 
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rather  a  fieries  of  single  combats  than  a  cambination  of  manoeuvres*. 
The  great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  killed,  and  the  un- 
impeded progress  of  the  march  of  the  French,  were  substantial  proofs  that 
success  belonged  to  them.  Yet  the  pride  of  the  Italians  found  compensa* 
tion  in  the  attainment  of  plunder.  The  Royal  tents  and  baggage  were 
ostentatiously  displayed  as  trophies  f,  and  public  rejoicings  were  ordered 
in  the  chief  Cities  of  the  League,  especially  in  Venice,  for  the  Victory 
at  Fornovo. 

The  Italians,  although  still  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  were  dispirited 
and  ill  inclined  for  pursuit ;  and  they  rejoiced  that  the  continuance  of 
rain  swelled  the  Taro,  and  prohibited  their  advance.  Charles,  after 
passing  the  night  in  much  destitution  and  alarm  J,  rested  the  whole  of 
the  following  day  at  Medesana ;  and  without  awaiting  the  return  of 
Commines,  whom  he  had  sent  back  with  propositions,  he  broke  up  at 
nightfall,  leaving  his  watch-fires  burning,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy ; 
and  by  gaining  the  advantage  of  several  hours'  march,  he  removed  all 
hazard  of  pressure  from  pursuit.  Three  hundred  Swiss  sufficed  to  re- 
})ul8e  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Stradiots,  who  from  time  to  time 
hovered  on  his  rear ;   and  eight  days  after  the  battle  he  found  himself 

secure  under  the  walls  of  Asti,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
July  30.     cannon.     On  one  night  of  the  march,  a  sudden  rise  of  the 

Trebia  intercepted  all  communication  between  the  main 
body  which  had  crossed  its  channel  and  the  artillery  which  was  pre- 
paring for  transport,  and  if  the  enemy  had  been  sufficiently  on  the  alert, 
the  triumph  at  Fornovo  would  have  proved  barren. 

On  gaining  Asti,  Charles  sought  remuneration  for  his  recent  hard- 
ships by  a  more  than  usual  addiction  to  pleasure ;  and  the  attractions  of 
Jane  de  Solari,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself,  induced  him  to  forget  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  enclosed  in  Novarra 

*  Alonstrelct,  lak,  c.  5,  mentions  that  tbe  French  ariillery  did  great  mischief,  and 
killed  one  of  the  enemy's  principal  cannoneers.  Bembo,  lib.  ii«  p.  G2,  says  that, 
after  one  volley,  which  passed  for  the  most  part  overhead,  the  rain  made  it  unser- 
viceable. 

f  The  account  given  by  Benedictus  of  this  plunder,  which  he  $aw,  is  cnrious.  Ex 
regio  apparcUu  abacus  omnu  ex  auro  argentoque  cubiculi,  scrinia  rapta  tunl  in  quibus  rr«- 
timtnta,  tiragula,  perittromata  ei  vaaa  eonviviaiia  qua  Reget  Icngt  imperii  poueatione 
eumulavenmty  taceiliaacri,  fibrt  preiion^  tabeUa  gemmU  omtita  ei  tacria  veneranday  an^ 
nuH  prwterea  gemmis  pretiori*  In  iptd  prttdd  librttm  vidimus  in  quo  pellicum  varite 
Jbrmtt,  Mub  diverso  habitu  ae  aittte,  ex  naiuraH  depictm  erani,  proui  libido  in  qndqt/e  ttrbe 
«c  vetanua  amor  eum  trcjecerat,  eat  memorias  graiid  pictat  aecmn  dtferebcit,  80.  We 
need  not  follow  this  writer  into  his  disgusting  and  horrible  details  of  the  Field  of 
Battle.  But  it  appears  from  his  narrative  uat  the  first  despatch  relative  to  vie- 
inry  transmitted  to  the  Signory  of  Venice  was  sufficiently  ambiguous.  Bembo,  con- 
sidering the  office  which  he  held,  tells  the  story  very  fairly,  lib.  ii. 

X  The  picture  of  distress  given  by  Commines,  whose  cloak  had  been  oorrowed  by 
the  King,  c.  34,  is  most  vivid.  Bembo  sums  it  up  in  a  few  terrible  words ;  imi^fro 
cum  iimorcy  tub  dio,  tine  tabernacu/iaf  sine  castris,  lib.  ii.  p.  64.  To  which  ought  to  be 
added  ooustant  apprehension  of  attack  from  an  enemy  known  to  be  superior  iu 
numbers  and  not  known  to  be  defeated. 
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vith  a  starring  gRrriaon.    Orleans,  as  will  be  remenbered,  bad  been 
left  behind  at  Asti,  on  the  advance  to  Naples,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness :  and  he  had  recently  accepted  an  invitation    Jtme  1 1. 
from  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Novarra,  who,  throwing  off 
alliance  to  Lodovico  Sforza,  admitted  the  French  within  their  gttea* 
His  troops,  swelled  by  the  rdnforcements  which  were  marching  to  the 
■instance  of  Charles,  but  which  he  invariably  detained  for  his  own 
eervice,  amounted  to  7500  men,  an  army  for  the  support  of  which  the 
URgazines  of  Novarra  soon  became  inadequate ;  and  Sforza,  warned  of 
this  deficiency,  invested  the  town  with  bis  own  Milanese,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Venetians  to  turn  aside  from  the  pursmt  of  Charles  to  a  more 
promising  enterprise. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  estimated  the  generosity  of  Charles  too  highly 
by  believing  that  he  would  make  an  early  effort  for  his  deliverance ; 
and,  under  that  conviction,  he  remained  with  his  troops  in  their  ex* 
tremity,  notwithstanding  that  more  than  one  occasion  presented  itself  on 
which  he  might  personally  have  withdrawn.  The  King,  however,  was 
otherwise  engrossed,  and  the  supplies  which  he  attempted  to  throw  into 
the  garrison,  being  inadequately  guarded,  almost  invariably  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers,  who  established  themselves  in  all  the  strong 
holds  of  the  neighbourhood.  Sforza,  who  never  moved  his  Court  with- 
out the  permission  of  Astrologers,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  rally 
the  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  the  invention  of  favourable  omens;  and  on 
one  occasion  when,  during  a  Review,  his  horse  slipped  on  all  four  feet, 
and  the  Camp  was  struck  with  melancholy  at  so  unhappy  a  presage,  he 
adroitly  converted  the  accident  to  his  own  purpose,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  the  last  ill  which  would  betide  him  in  the  War*.  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived in  his  prognostication,  for  Charles  at  length  consented  that  the 
town  should  be  evacuated,  and  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  his 
honour  by  proposing  to  deliver  it  to  the  Imperial  Officers,  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  Lodovico,  with  whom  he  had  opened 
Conferences.  It  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  its  own  Citizens,  who  were  to 
receive  supplies  day  by  day  from  the  Milanese  Camp,  and  thirty  French- 
men were  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Castle  till  the  negotiations  were 
concluded.  « 

It  seemed  little  likely  that  any  impediment  should  now  arise  to  ob- 
struct Peace  with  Sforza.  His  object  was  gained  whenever  the  King 
should  recross  the  Alps,  a  consummation  for  which  Charles  himself  ex- 
pressed the  most  unbounded  anxiety.  Such  a  step  must  of  necessity 
produce  a  revulsion  at  Naples,  and  the  Sovereign  of  Milan  little  wished 
to  aggrandize  the  power  of  Venice  in  Lombardy,  already  too  great  for 

*  BsMdfetiiSy  p.  92.    The  Astrological  obiervBti<m  which  rorehodsd  good  and  dtf 
tided  Sfona  upon  qoiiUng  Milan  was  as  IbUowi :  Jove  m  LiM,  ImhA  m  Lnmt,  mt 
Ifirmrio  im  LiM  pariter  textili  am/mitu  Marie  qwtqye  cum  Lmtd  ad  trmum,  Oijteeiu  m 
Sagiii^o  pnttperoe  eventtn  »gmjkmuibm$.    Id.  p.  98* 
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]pB  lafety.  A  npante  Treaty  w«i  a«m4ingl;  ngned  at  VevNlU  vithr 
Sfaraa,  by  which  he  recovend  entiie  poa^epafam  of  Vonamp' 
PpL  10.  aud  the  virtual  Bway  of  Genoa,  itill  to  be  nommaUy  »i|mtttl 
a  Fief  of  France.  The  Dul^e,  on  the  other  baad,  pmoamA 
general  amnesty  and  the  reetoratien  of  Trivnlzio  in  partieidfff  to  bk 
forfeited  estatea  and  honovis.  He  abandoned  bia  allianee  with  Spain, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  joi|i  Chaiies  against  Venice,  ip  case  that  Bb» 
public  should  defer  Peace  after  the  l^se  of  two  piontha.  The  Tanna 
yforQ  a  fair  appearance,  and  Charlea  toe  eagerly  aeeepted  then  without 
guarantee.  A  small  fortress  in  Qenoa,  the  only  security  offered,  waa  to 
be  delivered  not  to  the  French  but  to  the  Duke  of  Fenraisa,  who  engaged 
in  turn  to  surrender  it  to  Charles,  in  case  Sforza  should  demuv  about 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  But  the  More  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  exdusiyely  of  this  bond  of  vuion,  wtd 
wholly  without  power  to  con^l  his  ally. 

One  obstacle,  however,  had  nearly  prevented  this  Peace  at  the  veiy 
moment  of  its  signature.    The  Bailiff  of  Dijon  had  been  instrucled  to 
levy  5000  Swiss  mercenaries  for  the  relief  of  Novarra,  but  so  pi^ulaf 
bad  campaigns  in  Italy  become  among  the  mountains,  so  daailed  ware 
the  peasant^  by  the  display  of  booty  which  their  Countrymen  who  re- 
turned home  from  them  exhibited,  that  they  thronged  almoaf  uiibiddaQ 
tp  the  Standard  under  which  they  expected  to  achieve  the  cooquesl  of  a 
region  presenting  not  less  treasure  to  their  Imagination,  than  did  the  £4 
Dorado  of  af^er-years  to  that  of  the  Spaniards.    Twenty  thousand  maa 
accompanied  the  Bailiff  on  bis  return,  and  it  became  necessary  to  bair 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  in  order  to  prevent  a  yet  larger  influx.    Thera 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Charles  thus  unexpectedly  strengthened 
bad  broken  his  negotiation,  and  had  marched  at  once  upon  Hihun  or 
Pavia,  he  would  (at  least  for  a  season)  have  established  his  dominion  in 
Italy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  employed  all  his  influence  to  produca 
such  a  resolution.      But  Orleans  personally  had  little  weight  with 
Charles.     The  Court  advisers  had  not  forgiven  his  deep  engagement  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Minority ;  and  Trivulzio,  who  shared  the  King's 
intimate  confidence,  had  more  scope  for  his  ambitious  views  if  the 
government  of  Milan  remained  in  possession  of  Sforza  than  if  it  were 
transferred,  as  it  probably  would  be,  to  the  haud  of  so  vigorous  a  rival 
as  Louis,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France.    The  Nobles  were 
fatigued  with  War«  and  panted  for  return  to  their  esta^;  pains  there- 
fore were  taken  to  create  jealousy  of  the  mercenaries.     It  was  declared 
to  be  highly  impolitic  that  the  King  should  trust  himself  to  the  guardian* 
ship  of  troops  who  had  often  before  shown  symptoms  of  insubordination. 
The  junction  at  Vercelli,  of  a  second  body,  of  equal  numbers,  which  waa 
preparing  to  unite  itself  with  the  ten  thousand  Swiss  already  ttieamped 
under  the  walls,  was  prevented,  and  unfounded  terror  of  the  very  auxi^ 
liaries  who  ought  to  have  inspired  confidence  was  awa)Lened  by  coualr 
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mbmifd  itpoM.  The  ehief  difficulty  was  the  wmt  of  Amds;  Charlee 
at  fine  offered  a  month's  stipend,  which  would  not  have  defrayed  the 
evpmser of  their  march.  At  length,  on  the  promise  of  Aree  months' 
pKj  (to  which  they  were  entitled  by  former  Conventions  with  Louis  XI. )» 
the  Swiss  agreed  to  return  to  their  mountains ;  and  for  that  sum  they 
reeeivtd  hostages  and  paper  securities.  The  King,  leaving  500  Laneea 
with  Trivulzio  at  Asti  for  the  protection  of  the  passes  into  Italy,  turned 
)us  course  homevrard ;  and  quitting  Turin  on  the  22nd  of  October« 
cnosBe4  the  Alps  with  so  great  rapidity,  that  in  five  days  he  reached 

The  throne  of  Naples  may  he  considered  as  lost  to  France  at  the 
moment  at  which  Charles  commenced  his  retreat.    Ferdinand  IL,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Spanish  force  under  Oonzalvo  of  Cordova,  whose 
brilliant  services  at  Grenada  had  deservedly  obtained  for  him  the  name 
of  the  Qreat  Captaiih  landed  at  Reggio  early  in  the  summer.    Mono* 
poli,  on  the  coast  of  Puglia,  was  pillaged  with  great  cruelty  by  the 
Stradiots  in  a  Venetian  fleet;  and  the  French  avenged 
themselves  by  a  fearfnl  massacre  at  Gaeta,  in  which,  as  a    June  24, 
punishment  for  insurrection,  almost  the  entire  population  was 
butchered.    The  Neapolitans  had  not  yet  acquired  courage  to  withstand 
their  invaders  in  the  pitched  field;  and  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalvo  were 
totally  defeated  by  scarcely  one  third  of  their  nnmbers  under  d' Aubigny 
when  they  ventured  to  give  battle  at  S<$minara.    After  a  short  repose  in 
Sicily,  Ferdinand  however  again  repaired  to  his  Capital; 
the  Oitiaens  received  him  within  their  walls  on  the  day     July  7. 
after  the  Battle  of  Fomovo;  while  Montpensier  was  en- 
gaged in  a  sortie;  and  the  French,  on  their  return,  found  that  no  more 
than  the  Castles  remained  in  their  power.     After  many  months*  si^e, 
and  the  endurance  of  hardships  from  which  they  despaired  of  relief 
Montpensier  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  afterwards  shamefully  violated  by  withdrawing    Dec  — ••' 
at  night  with  nearly  3000  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
considered  prisoners.     The  War  was  languidly  conducted  ▲,  d.  1496. 
during  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  till  Montpensier, 
weakened  by  the  insubordination  of  his  mercenaries,  and  by 
nent  with  his  colleagues,  shut  himself  up  in  Atella,    Ferdinand 
erectly  resorted  to  blockade  ^^and  the  want  of  provisions  soon  compelled 
the  French  General  to  accept  Terms  which  involved  not  only  the  sur* 
render  of  his  own  immediate  garrison,  but  the  evacuation  of  every  town 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Kaples  which  held  under  him.    Five 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  ramparts ;  and    July  20. 
BO  fearfully  did  the  summer-fevers  rage  among  those  un- 
bappy  prisoners  who  were  detained  in  cantonments  between  BaiB  and 
Poeznoli,  that  scarcely  a  tithe  presented  themselves  for  embarkation  at 
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the  tenn  stipulated  for  their  release.  Montpensier  himself  was  ommKg 
the  victims  of  the  epidemic.   • 

Charles,  after  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  for  the  most  part  at 
Lyons,  and  hecame  a  slave  to  hahits  of  dissolute  pleasure.  Three  heirs 
with  which  the  Queen  presented  him  (the  first  hefore  his  Italian  cxpe* 
dition)  died  successively  in  their  infancy ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  tin* 
seasonable  gaiety  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving Anne's  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  first-bom,  occasioned  great  offence, 
and  led  tto  the  temporary  retirement  of  that  Prince  from  Court*.  The 
disasters  in  Italy  grieved  the  King,  who  more  than  once  resolved  upon 
some  personal  exertion  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  and  expended  much 
treasure  in  preparation.  But  he  was  unable  to  arouse  himself  from  his 
voluptuous  trance ;  he  grudged  the  time  which  necessary  audiences  ab- 
stracted from  frivolous  amusement ;  he  executed  no  business  by  his  own 
hand ;  and  Commines  more  than  implies  that  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
Ministers  to  whom  he  entrusted  State  affairs.  "  Whereby  it  manifestly 
appeared  that  God  had  altogether  withdrawn  His  Grace,  which  on  his 
going  to  Naples  He  had  poured  down  so  plentifully.** 

Amid  this  uncertainty  of  counsel  it  cannot  astonish  us  that  whatever 
enterprises  were  undertaken  failed,  and  the  want  of  success  attendant 
upon  the  operations  which  Trivulzio  continued  in  Italy  is  to  be  attri- 
buted mainly  to  his  contradictory  instructions.  On  the 
▲.  D.  1497.  frontiers  of  Spain,  War  was  waged  with  equal  languor ;  and 
Jan.  n.  after  the  signature  of  a  Truce,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pro- 
posed or  accepted  a  treacherous  offer  for  the  partition  of 
Naples.  Under  cover  of  their  existing  alliance,  the  Spanish  Monarchs 
could  garrison  Frederic's  t  chief  towns  at  pleasure,  and  by  turning  their 
arms  against  him  suddenly,  they  might  overthrow  his  government,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  the  Throne  of  Navarre,  the 
cession  of  which  entire  Kingdom  they  coveted  far  more  than  a  divided 
sway  in  Naples.  The  execution  of  this  nefarious  plot  was  interrupted 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Infante  John  J,  which  postponed  it  how- 
ever but  for  a  short  period. 

Towards  the  close  of  1497,  Charles  transferred  his  Court  to  Amboise, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  which  he  always  regarded  with  especial  affection, 
and  where  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  sumptuous  Palace.  The 
Castle,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  certainly  admitted 
much  improvement  as  a  Royal  abode ;  and  the  King  had  brought  from 

*  Commines,  c.  45 ',  a  better  authority  than  Brant&me,  who  probably  only  got- 
tiped  from  hearsay.  Damn  Itkist.  Disc ,  i. 

f  Ferdinand  II.  died  Sept.  7, 1496,  and  was  raooeeded  by  bit  uncle  Frederict 

X  Harried,  .ai  before  stated,  Xo  Maigaret,  the  daughter  of  Mazimiliaii ;  died 
October  4, 1407.  The  succession  devolved  upon  the  eldest  daughter,  Consort  of  two 
bonsecutive  Kings  of  Portugal.  Upon  her  death,  August  24,  1498,  Jane  the  Sinpls 
ila  FoUe),  second  daughter,  and  Consort  to  Philip  son  of  MaximiKftn^  beomo 
heiress  of  this  yait  inheritanoe. 


Italy  ft  tMtey  or  at  least  a  fancy,  tor  Architecture.  We  are  told  also  that 
he  had  discovered  the  futility  of  dissipation;  that  he  at  length  perceived 
how  little  repose  could  he  secured  hy  indolence,  and  how  greatly  pleasure 
is  dependent  for  its  full  ze^t  upon  previous  toil.  He  thought  seriously 
upon  the  affiiirs  of  Italy ;  he  planned  financial  reforms  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  public  imposts  and  Court  expenditure.  He  gathered  Religious 
men  about  his  person,  and  he  lat)oured  much,  but  fruitlessly,  for  the 
abolition  of  Ecclesiastical  Pluralities.  Alms  were  bestowed  by  him  in 
abundance;  and  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  he  possessed 
s.ufficient  energy  to  persevere  in  his  new  and  beneficial  course,  it  is  cer- 
tain, upon  the  testimony  of  Commines,  that  he  had  begun  to.  tread  it  in 
earnest.  *^  He  had  built  a  public  audience- chamber,  where  himself 
heard  the  suits  of  all  men,  especially  of  the  poor,  and  despatched  many 
matters.  Myself  saw  him  in  the  place  two  hours  together  but  eight 
days  before  his  death,  which  was  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw  him.  No 
measure  of  great  importance  was  despatched  there,  but  by  this  means  he 
held  many  in  fear,  especially  his  officers,  some  also  of  the  which  he.  dis- 
missed for  exorbitance  and  bribery." 

But  this  goodly  career  was  too  soon  fatally  interrupted.  On  the  Eve 
of  Palm  Sunday,  the  King,  in  company  with  his  Consort, 
attended  upon  a  match  at  Tennis  played  in  the  Castle  ditch,  a.  d.  1498. 
In  order  to  obtain  access  to  this  spot,  it  was  requisite  to  pass  April  7. 
through  a  filthy  corridor,  the  laystall  of  the  Palace,  called, 
from  a  Warder  who  once  had  the  care  of  it,  the  Haquelebac  Gallery, 
The  entrance  was  so  low,  that  the  King  in  passing  under  it  (notwith- 
standing his  diminutive  stature)  struck  his  forehead  against  the  arch- 
way; but  the  accident  was  too  slight  to. draw  attention;  he  looked  at 
the  players  for  along  time,  and  he  conversed  freely  with  the  by-standers. 
The  Bishop  of  Angers,  his  Confessor,  was  among  the  spectators ;  and 
Charles,  perhaps  led  by  his  presence  into  reflections  of  a  higher  tone 
than  were  likely  to  be  suggested  by  the  scene  before  him,  had  just  ex- 
pressed to  that  Prelate  a  hope  that  his  future  life  might  be  unstained  by 
any  mortal  sin,  when  he  fell  back  and  lost  his  speech.  The  fit  com- 
menced about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  although  he  thrice  recovered  some 
power  of  articulation  and  commended  himself  to  the  Virgin  and  his  Patron 
Saints,  removal  was  considered  hazardous.  An  old  straw-mattress  was 
provided  for  his  support;  and  in  this  wretched  out-house  of  his  magnificent 
Palace,  a  thoroughfare  dedicated  to  ignoble  purposes  and  whose  shat- 
tered entrance  exposed  him  to  public  view  during  his  last  agonies,  he 
lingered  for  nine  hours.  He  expired  about  eleven  at  night,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign ;  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  which,  if  it  fell  short  of  a  very  high  standard 
in  talent  and  in  virtue,  was  still  not  without  considerable  value  in  the 
station  which  he  filled.  Commines  pronounces  him  to  have  been  "  the 
most  courteous  and  gentle  Prince  that  ever  existed*.*' 

*  For  the  reform  and  death  of  Charles  VIU,  see  Commhiei,  c.  62,  63. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

From  A.  D.  1498,  to  a.  d.  1515. 

AoeMtum  of  Louii  XII^— His  Diroroe  and  seoond  Marriage  with  Anne  of  Bratan^ 
— Conqaest  of  Milan^Return  of  LodoWoo  Sforaa— His  betrayal  by  the  Swiss  at 
Novarra-^aptiFity  and  Death — Treacherous  conquest  of  Naples— Kxpnlsion  oif 
the  French  by  the  Spaniards—Illness  of  the  King^Treaty  of  Blda-iReeonay  of 
fbe  King— He  it  saluted  ^  Father  of  his  Goaotry  "  by  the  States  QeBeraUOiiMW- 
leetion  in  Qenoa— League  of  Cambrai— Battle  of  AgnadeUo— Death  of  the  Cv* 
dinal  d*Amboise— Continued  hostility  of  Julius  II.  against  France— His  personai 
sendee  at  Concordia  and  Mirandol»— Failure  of  the  pseudo-Council  of  Pisa — ^The 
Holy  League— Gaston  de  Foix  killed  at  the  Victory  of  Ravenna— The  French 
again  ezpeRed  ffom  I toly— Dissensions  in  the  Holy  League— Defeat  of  th« 
Freneh  at  Riotta— ReetoratioA  of  Maximilian  Sferta  to  Miha^DeseMit  «f 
Henry  VIII/  on  Ficardy— Battle  of  the  Spnrs^Captote  of  Th^raanne— The 
Swiss  invade  Burgundy,  and  are  bribed  into  retreat  from  Dijon — Capture  o£ 
Toumai— Death  of  Anne  of  Bretany — Re-marriage  of  I^ouis  XII.  with  Mary  of 
fingland — ^His  Death. 

Louis  XII.  Dute  of  Orleans,  upon  whom  the  Crown  devolved,  a  g;rand« 
son  of  a  brother  of  Charles  VI.  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
A.  D.  1498.  of  an  active  disposition,  and,  as  our  narrative  has  evinced, 
had  seen  great  varieties  of  fortune.  He  confirmed  the  chief 
Ministem  of  his  predecessor  in  their  several  appointments,  bestowing 
however  his  principal  confidence  on  a  long-tried  retainer  of  his  own, 
George  of  Amboise,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  La  Tre^mouille,  Chamber- 
Iain  of  the  late  King,  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  displeasure,  for  he 
had  commanded  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Aubin,  in  which  Louis  had  been 
made  prisoner,  but  the  new  Monarch  relieved  his  fears  by  a  generous 
speech,  which  has  deservedly  become  familiar,  *^  A  King  of  France  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enmities  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans; ''  and  he  de- 
spatched him  on  an  honourable  mission  to  convey  the  remains  of  Charles 
to  St.  Denis  for  interment.  The  grief  manifested  by  the  widowed  Queen 
was  far  greater  than  was  expected  from  the  slender  attention  she  had 
received  from  her  late  Consort ;  yet  it  by  no  means  impeded  strong  mea- 
sures for  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  her  Ducal  rights  in  Bretany. 
She  visited  the  Province,  issued  Edicts,  coined  money,  and  convoked  the 
States  at  Rennes  ;  till  either  alarm  at  a  political  separation,  or,  as  some 
have  said,  a  revival  of  early  tender  feelings,  induced  Louis  to  resolve  upon 
oflering  her  his  hand. 

A  Divorce  from  his  present  wife  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  had  been  married  to  him  from  nine  years 
6f  age;  and  although  deformed  and  lame,  she  had  proved  fin  affectionate 
and  faithful  wife,  from  whose  influence,  in  many  troubles  during  a  union 


•f  ft  qtitoter  of  a  eentary,  he  had  derived  pfrotection.  But  Louis  node-' 
temd  by  gratitude^  and  ttrongly  infltt^eed  by  motivea  of  State,  applied 
to  the  (knot  of  Rome,  and  made  his  bargain  with  the  mercenary  Pontiff 
who  then  held  the  Keys.  Alexander  stipulated  for  the  immediate  pay- 
m^t  of  20,000  ducata,  and  for  the  Duchy  of  Valence  *  with  a  pension 
of  20,000  lif  res  for  his  son  Ceesar  Borgia,  who  wished  to  renounce  the 
Cardinalate  and  to  re-enter  upon  a  secular  life.  To  these  requests  was 
added  one  other  for  the  aid  of  100  Lances  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Romagna.  In  return  he  engaged  to  sanction  the  Divorce  by  the  autho- 
tity  of  the  Chureh,  to  bestow  a  Cardinal's  Cap  upon  George  of  Amboise, 
and  to  forward  views  which  the  King  of  France  entertained  for  the  con- 
quest both  of  Milan  and  of  Naples ;  views  which  he  avowed,  by  assuming 
en  his  accession,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  King  of  France,  those  of  Duke 
of  Milan  and  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  of  Jerusalem. 

Jane  herself  was  less  tractable.    There  were  circumstances,  however, 
attendant  upon  her  Process  which  gtievously  sfutraged  feminine  delieacy, 
and  the  unhappy  Princess,  resisting  these  unseemly  demands,  made  her 
final  appeal  to  the  oath  of  her  husband.     Louis  either  falsely  swore,  or 
permitted  others  to  register  an  oath  under  his  hand,  that  consummation 
had  been  physically  impossible.    The  Court  accordingly  pronounced  for 
the  Divorce,  and  the  repudiated  Queen  secluded  herself  during  the  re- 
maining seven  years  of  her  life,  in  a  Convdnt  which  she  had  founded  at 
Bourges.    After  an  attempted  subterfuge  on  the  part  of 
Ciesar  Borgia,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the  King  a.  n.  1499. 
a  larger  reward  than  that  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  the     Jan.  7. 
Requisite  Bulls  were  delivered,  and  the  new  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Nantes,  exactly  nine  months  after  the  demise  of  Charles 

VIII. 

A  year  was  occupied  in  preparations,  in  securing  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  in  cementing  alliances  abroad,  before  the  King  crossed  the  Alps. 
Besides  the  alliance  of  Alexander  VI.,  he  had  tieated  for  that  of  the  Swiss 
and  of  Venice ;  and  the  latter  Republic  having  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
a  powerful  army,  required  only  the  Cremonese  as  her  share  of  spoil. 
Sforza  meandme  was  destitute  of  support ;  his  nephew  in  law  Maximi- 
lian was  occupied  in  a  ruinous  and  unnecessary  struggle  with  the  Swiss; 
Frederic  of  Naples,  who  had  promised  assistance,  was  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  his  own  authority,  and  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  with  whom  the 
More  always  kept  up  a  strict  alliance,  and  who  was  most  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  could  operate  only  by  diversion  upon  the  Venetian  territory 
in  Greece. 

By  midsummer,  Louis  had  assembled  nearly  25,000  men  at  Lyons, 
.uBder  the  command  of  D'Aubigny,  of  Trivulzio,  and  of  the  Count  of 

4  CiBiar  Bor^a  was  Cardinal  Biihop  of  Valenza,  in  Spain ;  hU  tem^oni  title,  d^ 
iirei  from  the  Bucby  of  Viflenoe,  in  J)ac(pbifl6,  wa«  Duke  of  Valentinoxs. 
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Before  the  middle  of  August,  they  had  craMed  tiie  iiM«iilni»» 
while  the  Venetiaat,  by  a  Bimultaneoos  march)  approached  the  Mikiu 
frontier  at  Caravaggio.  The  Frendi  men-at-arma,  and  more  eapecaaliy 
the  Swiaa,  evinced  great  ferocity  diving  their  advance,  and  the  Italiaaa 
everywhere  gave  way  without  a  blow.  Lodovico  found  that  even  hia 
perBQoal  safety  depended  upon  rapid  flight,  and  withdrawing  with  hia 
treasure  and  bis  children  by  Gomo  and  the  Valteline,  he  sought  refiige 
with  Maximilian  at  Inspruck. 

After  a  short  visit  paid  to  the  new  conquest  which  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired in  less  than  three  weeks,  Louis  returned  to  France,  leaving  TVi« 

vulzio  Governor  of  Mikn.  The  austerity  of  that  Lieutenant 
A.  D.  l&OO.   rendered  him  unpopular,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  discovered 

that  they  had  by  no  means  attained  freedom  by  their  recent 
Feb.  6th.     change  of  masters,  so  that'the  More  found  but  little  difficulty 

in  regaining  his  Capital.  With  30^000  Swiss,  whom  the 
March  22.    preservation  of  his  treasure  had  enabled  him  to  enlist,  he 

invested  and  took  Novarra.  But  no  sooner  did  these  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  unconditionally  accepted  his  pay,  perceive  that  the 
ranks  of  the  French  General  also  were  chiefly  filled  with  their  own  €k>un- 
trymen,  than  they  refused  to  perform  the  service  for  which  they  had  been 
hired.  Jjbl  Tr6mouille,  who  had  been  despatched  against  them,  readily 
allowed  them  to  retire.  A  safe-conduct  was  granted  for  themselves  and 
their  baggage,  but  no  stipulation  was  made  for  the  Lombards  or  for  the 
Stradiot  Cavalry,  who^served  under  the  same  banner.  The  mutineera 
refused  to  deliver  Sforza  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  they 
consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which  his  escape  became  almost  impos- 
sible. The  Swiss,  after  laying  down  their  arms,  were  to  pass  two  by  two 
through  the  French  lines,  and  if  the  More  were  recognized,  there  were 
no  means  by  which  his  arrest  could  be  prevented. 
The  Lombard  Cavalry  which  issued  from  Novarra,  was  for  the  most 

part  either  put  to  the  sword  or  made  prisoners.     Of  the 
April  10.    Stradiots,  pushed  on  by  the  Swiss  pikes  in  rear,  and  cut  down 

by  the  French  in  front,  some  few,  owing  to  the  speed  and 
strength  of  their  horses,  gained  and  swam  the^Tesino.  About  20,000 
Swiss  then  remained,  each  of  whom  threw  down  his  halberd,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  French  lines  for  inspection.  Nearly  a  moiety  had  already 
passed,  and  Sforza  was  still  undiscovered.  La  Trtfmouiile  threatened  to 
charge,  unless  the  illustrious  prisoner  were  delivered;  but  bis  troops 
refused  their  support,  and  circumstances  appeared  critical  till  two  Swiss 
soldiers  bargained  to  point  out  their  leader,  on  the  payment  of  200  crowns. 
He  was  detected  in  a  very  miserable  disguise  *.   His  brother,  the  Cardinal 

*  There  is  considerable  difference  respecting  tbe  disguise  nnder  vbich  Lodovico 
filbna  attempted  escape.  Guiociardioi  nays,  iv,  1,  405,  Meacohio  neih  tfumt/rone 
cmnmuuna  «  piedt.,  wttito  e  mumto  come  Smzxer^.  Btmbo  mounts  hiro  on  a  lesn  bora* 
frave§iiio  dfi  vUlano,    La  TreipouiUe  in  bis  Jlifet^irc9f  a^rms  that  he  took  him  vith 


Aecaaio^  trho  was  soon  afterwurds  delivered  up  by  the  Vene^aiiB,  wa% 
con  fined  Tigilantly  at  Bourges ;  and  captivity,  indeed,  indiacrimioately 
awaited  every  deweiKlaut  of  the  great  Francesco  of  whom  Louis  could 
attain  poeaeasion.  The  More  himself,  after  close  seclusion  in  other  dun- 
gpona,  was  transferred  to  the  hateful  Tower  of  Loches;  and  lingered 
tb/ore  till  his  death,  during  ten  years  of  absolute  solitude,  in  which  hia 
aa&rioga  were^heightened  by  a  refusal  of  even  the  companionship,  of 
books*. 

Odious  aa  were  the  crimes  by  which  Lodovico  Sforza  had  attained  ele- 
vation, no  surer  means  of  rendering  him  an  object  rather  of  compassion 
tluua  of  abhorrence  could  have  been  found  than  were  ftimished  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Swiss  and  the  severity  of  Louis;   and  perhaps  there  is 
not  any  individual  whose  memory  is  more  indebted  to  his  fall,  and  for 
whom  misfortune  has  stood  more  in  the  stead  of  virtue, .   Scarcely  any 
act  indeed  is  recorded  by  History,  which  reflects  greater  National  disgrace 
ufN>n  its  perpetrators,  than  the  desertion  at  Novanra.    A  Soldier  must  re? 
coil  firpm  it  as  a  violation  of  honour,  ^a  Trader  as  a  breach  of  compact ; 
nevertheless  it  was  committed  by  men  who  affected  to  unite  the  pursuits 
of  Commerce  with  those  of  the  Sword.     Unwillingness  to  shed  the  blood 
of  aftUow*countryman  is  a  natural  and  a  praiseworthy  feeling ;  obedience 
to  legitimate  government  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  the  Swiss  were  justified  in 
declining  combat  with  each  other,  (and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
they  were  not  so,)  they  were  at  least  bound  by  ties  not  less  strong  than 
those  which  knit  them  to  their  brethren,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Prince 
upon  whose  bread  they^were  feeding,  and  with  whom  they  had  voluntas 
tily  contracted  service ;  and  although  an  Edict  of  the  Cantons  had  sum- 
moned both  parties  indiscriminately  to  their  homes,  they  had  set  at  nought 
simUar  Edicts  before,  when  it  suited  their  interests  to  enlist  f. 
i    Milan  redeemed  herself  by  the  payment  of  .300,000  crowns,  and  by 
the  delivery  of  some  of  her  chief  Citizens  to  the  executioner ;    and  the 
Cardinal  of  Amboise  disposed  of  the  troops  which  he  no  longer  needed, 
and  which  therefinre  were  becoming  burdensome,  by  placing  them  partly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Florentines,  partly  of  Ccesar  Borgia.  Each  measure 
was  calculated  to  occasion  a  just  outcry.     The  first  involved  Pisa  in  dis- 
aster, notwithstanding  France  had  engaged  to  protect  her  independence  ; 
the  second  gave  a  bloody  triumph  in  Romagna  to  one  who  has  been 

IiSs  own  hand,  that  he  was  dressed  as  a  Cordelier  and  badly  mounted,  in  order  that 
h0  might  pass  for  Chaplain  to  the  Army.  Jean  dMnton  attributes  hia  diaooVery 
to  the  Count  of  Ligny,,  and  dresses  him,  so  far  aa  we  understand  the  worda,  in  th« 
habit  of  a  Swiss  pikeman,  a  ious  tet  cheveux  irotttsts  tur  tm  ctHtffe,  une  yorguette 
nulimr  de  eoiy  un  povrpoini  de  satin  eramoiti  et  det  chrtvsset  ^caWI»/rs,  /a  MUbarde  am 
poing.  M.  de  Sismondi  (from  wbi^  we  derive  the  quotation)  adopts  1a  Tr^mouiUe's 
account  in  the  Brp.  //a/.xiii.  p.  G4 ;  d*Anton8,  in  the  Hitt  det  Fraiif ai«,  xv.  p.  317. 
*  Paulus  Joviua,  lib.  xiv.  aid  fin, 

f  The  levies  of  the  Fiench  were  publicly  authorised  by  the  Helvetic  Dfet ;  thoes 
of  Sforsa  were  made  by  himself  jKrivately.    M«  de  Slmoodi,  £ftff.  dm  Fr^  xv. 
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Aargrt  wiiih  every  erime  which  diflgraces  human  Baitare.    B«t  *  yei 

greater  sacrifice  of  good  faith  to  ambitioii  was  offereil  wheft 

MiV,  1500.    Louis  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Grenada  with  Ferdinand  and 

Not.  1 1.    Isabella.  Its  conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  which  we 

have  already  detailed  as  proposed  a  few  yeara  hdbre  to 
Charles  YIII.  The  Neapolitan  Monarchy  was  to  be  dismembered,  aftd 
the  AbrtBsi,  the  Terra  de  Lavoro,  Gaeta  and  the  Capital  were  to  becouw? 
the  apotl  of  Louis  as  King  of  Naples  and  of  Jerusalem  *.  The  long* 
ffisputed  sovereignty  of  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne  was  to  be  conceded  to 
Spain,  who  was  to  annex  also  to  her  territory  the  Duchies  of  Gakbfhl 
and  of  Puglia. 

Against  the  force  of  an  open  enemy  and  the  falsehood  of  a  perfidioua 
ally,  Frederic,  King  of  Naples,  was  unable  to  oflfer  any  efiectual  resistanbe. 
The  Pope  issued  a  Bull  depriving  him  of  his  Throne,  and  Gonzalvo  of 

Cordova  took  possession  of  his  chief  strong'^holds,  under  the 

A.  n.  1^1.  pretext  of  rendering  them  secure.  Capua  was  the  only  town 

July 25.    which  checked  the  advance  of  the  French;  it  was  sacked 

while  treating  for  capitulation,  and  after  a  series  of  murderoua 
combats,  the  victors  glutted  themselves  with  both  pillage  and  massacre. 
AH  the  treasure  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  oonveyed  within  its  waDs^ 
as  to  a  depot  which  offered  safety ;  and  1000  of  the  inhabitants  were  pnl 
to  the  sword,  in  order  to  gradfy  the  licentiousness,  the  fury,  or  the  avaricii 
of  the  invaders. 

When  the  French,  unimpeded  in  their  progress,  took  posseasion  of 
Naples,  their  Commander  d'Aubigny  assented  to  the  retirement  of  Pre* 
deric  to  Ischia,  on  which  rock  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  six  months*  armia- 
tice  for  the  adjustment  of  a  definitive  Treaty  with  Louis ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Philip  of  Ravenstein,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  Fleet,  warped 
his  squadron  into  the  harbour,  than  he  declared  tins  long  suspension  of 
arms  to  be  dangerous  and  unnecessary ;  since  Frederic  was  already  sub- 
dued, and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  submission  to  the  mercy  of  the 

conquerors.    The  Prince  was  deprived  of  choice,  and  having 
Oct.  —    accepted  a  safe-conduct,  presented  himself  beibre  Lodia  si 

Blois.  He  was  received  with  graciouaness ;  a  pension  of 
50,000  livres  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  again  quit  France;  and  sentinelled  by  a  nominal  guard  oi 
honour,  he  survived  during  three  years  of  gentle  detention  in  theProvince 

of  Anjou. 

Ravenstein  proceeded  onward  with  his  Fleet  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago,  which  was  unfortunate  in  its  results. 
The  influence  of  the  French  in  Naples  very  rapidly  diminished ;  and 
when  Louis  d'Armagnac  t  Duke  of  Nemours  arrived  as  Viceroy,  he 
Ibund  himself  in  command  oi  a  force  little  adequate  to  preserve  the 

'    *  Guiodardinf,  i.  4,  422. 
t  Son  of  the  Duka  beheaded  by  Loois^U.  in  1477. 
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vin^Mif,  and  pIsMd  Oftf  thi  liMdt  of  rekinmB  wlio  ir«e  iiol;  Ujttiify 
jetiooM  Hiat  tli»luiTtBt«lM«ld  be  gathered  hj  <me  who  had  not  shwed 
%ilh  theoi  ii^tiia  toil  of  reaping  it«   This  weakness  and  these  disBeneioni 
•were  soon  apparent  to  the  vigilant  eye  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  who  had 
heen  employed  in  the  more  slow  but  more  eertain  redaction  of  Puglia 
end  Calabria.   A  pretext  ibr  qnarrel  with  the  French  was  easily  fnmished 
by  tihe  hu^etinct  wording  of  the  Treaty  of  Greaada,  and  by  the  incorrect 
deflaem^nt  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Neapolitan  Provinces*    The  French 
fliililafy  arrangements  required  the  occupation  of  Atripelda^  a  Town  ill 
the  Basilicata,  from  which  they  were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  Spaniards 
who  also  asserted  a  claim  to  it.    After  a  Conference  between  the  Dake 
itf  Nemomrs  and  Gonzalvo,  the  ultimate  question  was  left  to  the  decision 
ef  their  respective  Gtovemments ;  but  mutual  confidence  appears  ib  have 
<been  at  an  end  from  the  moment  of  this  seieure.    A  favourite  project  of 
Anneof  Bretany,  to  which  she  obtained  the  consent  of  her  husband,  was 
the  contract  of  their  infant  daughter  Claude  with  Charles  of  Iiuaem«> 
¥«rgh,  a  son  recently  born  to  Philip  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  who  governed 
Ihe  Netherlands   for  his  father  Maximilian.     Upon  this 
couple  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  an  in-  a.  d.  1901. 
vestiture  to  which  after  some  difficulty  the  Emperor  Elect     Oct.  13. 
eonsented  in  a  Treaty  signed  with  the  Cardinal  of  Amboise 
at  Trent,  and  which  was  ftirther  confirmed  by  the  Arch-duke^    Dec.  13« 
diving  a  visit  which  he  paid  soon  afterwards  to  the  Court 
of  France  at  Blois. 

But  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  although  seemingly  a  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment for  his  grandson,  never  for  a  moment  suspended  the  project  whidk 
he  was  maturing  for  the  establishment  of  single  dominion  in  Naples ;  and 
Loms  was  awakened  from  dreams  of  negotiation  at  Blois  by  the  announce^ 
ment  of  positive  hostilities  in  Italy.  Whether  the  first  acts  of  aggression 
were  commenced  by  the  French  or  by  the  Spaniards  appears  uncertain, 
and  is  of  little  moment.    When  the  pile  is  raised,  any  accidoital  spark 
easily  kindles  it,  and  the  spirit  of  each  People  was  equally 
ready  for  infiammation.  The  War  was  uninteresting,  although  a.  d.  1502. 
distinguished  by  many  acts  of  individual  bravery,  and  when    Aug.  26. 
Louis  arrived  in  Genoa,  D'Aubigny  had  obtained  some  success 
in  Calabria,  and  Nemours  had  been  less  fortunate  in  his  Puglian  campaign. 

Louis  however,  still  blindly  relying  upon  the  Treaty  of  Bloisy  counter^ 
manded  his  orders  for  active  hostilities ;  and  was  not  a  little 
iistonished  to  learn  that  his  troops  had  suffered  two  heavy  a.  d.  1503. 
defeats*    D'Aubigny  was  overthrown  at  S^minara,  a  spot  on    April  21« 
Which  he  had  won  a  battle  seven  years  before ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life  on  the  Friday    April  28. 
following  at  C«^rignola,  whither  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  had 
repaired  after  disengaging  himself  from  a  long  blockade  at  Barletta,  a 
town  about  three  miles  distant.    Hc^nault  mentions  tha  recurreticci  of 
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defeAt  oa  tIiQ.Bame  day  in  two.  conseotttivje  ireeks,  as.tbe  oiigiai)f  the 
*'  fiatality  "  which  condeimiQ  Friday  us  ill-oxDieiied  *.  Those  who  detive 
gir^ter  pleasure  from  the  contemplatioxi  of  strength  th^n  of  weakxuw.in 
the  hamaa  mind,  will  gladly  turn  their  atte^ition  from  this  supe|stttijoa 
to  tlie  address  with  which  the  Spanish  General  converted  to  his  account 
a  disaster  which  might  have  been  attended  with  evil  conjsequencefly  by 
dispiriting  his  soldiery.  Early  in  the  action  some  random  shots  set  fire 
to  the  tumbrils  laden  with  his  ammunition.  '^  It  is  a  happy  presv^ie," 
cried  Gonzalvo,  on  hearing  the  explosion ;  **"  the  victory  is  our  own»  we 
have  no  more  need  for  powder  f*" 
Notwithstanding  this  undisguised  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Blois,  Louis 

still  allowing  himself  to  believe  that  the  Arch-duke  Philip 
Dec.  —    was  sincere  in  his  desire  of  executing  its  conditions,  enter* 

tained  him  with  distinguished  magnificence  at  Lyons  on  his 
return  from  Spain,  and  there  received  a  renewal  of  his  promisee.  Neither 
Gonzalvo  however,  nor  the  King  his  Master,  recognised  this  Treaty ;  the 

former  occupied  Naples,  the  latter  repulsed  attacks  directed 

▲.  D.  1503.  against  Rousillon  and  Fontarabia.     In  Rome,  the  French 

Aug.  18.    interests  were  materially  injured  by  the  sudden  death  of 

Alexander  VI.  aqd  by  the  subsequent  disasters  of  Ciesar 
Borgia.  The  policy  of  Julius  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  Vatican  { ,  waa 
altogether  warlike :  and  the  French,  after  undergoing  a  signal  defeat  near 
Gaeta  §,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  NeapoUtan  territory,  without  any 
stipulation  in  fiivour  of  their  adherents. 

Thus  terminated  the  shortp-lived  rule  of  the  French  in  Naples ;  and 
Louis,  far  from  idly  attempting  its  re-establishment  by  arms,  showed  that 
he  would  be  content  to  disengage  himself  from  the  struggle,  if  he  could 
so  do  without  positive  dishonour.  Yielding  therefore  to  the  importunity 
of  Anne,  whose  whole  views  were  concentrated  on  the  aggrandisement 

of  her  daughter  Claude,  he  proposed  that  on  her  uni(m  with 

A.  n.  1504.    Charles  of  Luxemburgh,  she  should  receive  not  only  the 

Sep.  22.     Duchy  of  Milan,  but  also  the  Royal  Crown  of  Naples.    It 

is  not  easy  to  unravel  diplomacy  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the 
motives  for  this  Treaty,  by  which,  if  it  had  been  really  executed,  the  bride* 
groom,  the  future  Charles  V.,  would  have  obtained  almost  universal  do* 
minion  in  Europe.  By  descent  he  possessed  Spain,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Burgundy,  and  the  Netherlands,  territories  which  made  succession  to  the 

*  Tom.  ii.  p.  489.  Aulirevy  an  admitted  authority  on  such  matters,  Rays,  that 
*'  Friday  was  observed  to  be  verv  fortunate  to  the  great  renowned  Captain  Gonsalvo, 
Ue  having  on  that  day  given  the  French  many  memorable  defeats.  3iiMeeUaHie», 
p.  18.  IT  the  allusion  here  be  to  the  Battles  of  S^minara  and  Cirignola,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  former  was  not  won  by  Gonsalvo. 

f  Ouicciardini,  i.  5.  491.    Paulus  Jovius,  lib.  ii.  p.  616.  . 

I  Pius  III.,  who  immediately  succeeded  Alexander  VI.,  reigned  from  only  Sept. 
32,  to  Oct.  18. 

§  December  27* 
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f  mpeiriAl  Throne  but  little  doubtful.  By  the  proposed  marriage^lie  woiiU 
add  to  thi«  vast  rule  the  two  Sicilies  and  Milan ;  and  the  fate  of  the  re« 
nainder  of 'Lombardy  was  decided  by  a  secret  Treaty  concluded  at  the 
same  moment,  which  bound  the  contracting  parties  to  attack  Venice,  (at 
that  time  in  alliance  with  France,)  and  to  despoil  her  of  all  her  dominions 
on  Terra  Firma.  What  barrier,  it  may  be  asked,  was  likely  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  France  itself  against  a  Power  thus  colossal  when* 
ever  it  should  please  to  demand  this  sacrifice  ? 

Yet  in  constructing  such  a  Power,  Louis  assisted  with  his  own  hands} 
and  the  single  apology  which  has  ever  been  offered  for  his  political  blind* 
ness  is  ill-health,  which  it  is  said  had  reduced  him  altogether 
to  the  control  of  Anne.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  Spring  of  a.  d.  1505« 
1505,  the  Queen,  well  knowing  the  unpopularity  in  which  April  — 
ahe  would  become  involved  on  the  disclosure  of  this  probable 
future  dismemberment  of  France,  had  made  preparations  for  a  hasty  re- 
treat, at  whatever  moment  her  sick  Consort  might  expire.  [Her  treasure 
was  embarked  upon. the  Loire,  and  vessels  were  provided  for  the  convey* 
atnce  of  herself  and  the  Princess  Claude  to  Bretany ;  but  the  vigilance 
and  firmness  of  Pierre  de  Rohan  *,  Man^chal  of  Gie,  detected  and  frus- 
trated the  project.  To  that  Nobleman  had  been  consigned  the  education 
of  Francis  Count  of  Angoul^me,  the  heir  presumptive ;  and  foreseeing 
the  danger  to  which  his  illustrious  charge  might  become  exposed,  he 
doubled  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  in  which  the  Prince  re- 
aided,  in  order  to  prevent  any  hazard  of  his  abduction,  and  he  placed 
tinder  embargo  the  ships  which  Anne  had  laden. 

The  King  unexpectedly  recovered,  and  Anne  retained  sufficient  influ* 
ence  to  procure  the  disgrace  of  De  Gii$,  whom  she  pursued  with  the  most 
unrelenting  hatred.  **  I  am  satisfied,"  is  said  to  have  been  her  remark, 
on  hearing  a  most  unjust  sentence  which  she  had  bribed  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse  to  award ;  **J  seek  not  his  blood,  rather  may  he  continue  to 
live  as  abased  and  as  lowly  as  he  has  heretofore  been  great !  may  he  linger 
on  in  pain,  sorrow,  and  remorse,  a  hundred-fold  worse  than  death  itself!'* 
For  the  sake  of  charity,  and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  consider  this  anecdote  as  apocryphal  f. 

But  although  thus  basely  abandoning  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant 
to  the  revenge  of  an  imperious  woman,  J^uis  arose  from  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness with  an  unshaken  resolution  to  terminate,  at  evitry  risk  of  danger 
and  even  of  dishonour,  a  Treaty,  which  he  now  felt  must  compromise  the 

*  Piem  de  Rohan  was  an  old  opponent  of  the  Dake  of  Bretany,  and  a  reputed 
lover  of  LouiM  of  Savoy*  Whatever  might  be  his  ruling  motive,  be  laved  Vranca 
on  this  occasion, 

t  We  believe  that  the  speech 'does  not  rest  on  better  authority  than  that  of  Bran- 
tAoM,  whose  words  possess  untranslatable  strength.  Car  ittmt  fnoriii  termt  irtrp 
kettrettJt,  wum  tile  rouhii  qu*U  veeAi  boM  ei  ravtUi,  amn  qu*il  awnt  iU  paraoami  grtmd; 
ajtm  ^ii  vitU  en  wuariMtomt,  dfiMiemn,  tl  tntteuett  qui  M/ercitnl  pitu  de  mai  eemt  feig 
que  bi  wwrl  wUme,    Femmee  lituii^  Anne  de  Bretagne* 
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ffidependmiotf  of  hitf  Oeuntry.    He  had  leMMSl  toongh'of  die  tltrta  mtA 
wUch  Fnnoe  eoDtempUlcd  the  eiecution  of  thoTreaty  of  Bhris,  to  rente 

Urn  ae  deairoua  for  ita  breach,  aa  he  had  ever  hi^^rto  ihovii 

A.  D,  1&04.  bimaelf  for  iU  completion*    laabeUa  of  Caatilo  ivaa  already 

Not.  26.    dead,  but  the  pvoriabaa  of  her  Will  were  Ukelf  to  afford  ifer« 

tile  groimda  for  dtapate  between  her  widowed  huebafid  For* 
diaiod  and  the  Arch-duke  Philip ;  for  by  one  claute  she  inveated  the 
former  with  the  Regency  of  Spain,  until  Charles  of  Luxemborgh  thevld 
attain  Ilia  one-and-twentieth  year,  provided  either  Philip  mr  Jane  ahvtdd 
prove  incompetent  to  the  task.  Rumour  had  already  declared  the  tin* 
happy  Princess  to  be  a  lunatic ;  and  Louis  took  all  pains  to  foment  the 
dispute  which  he  foresaw  must  consequently  arise  between  the  Areh-duke 

and  his  father-in-law.  In  the  very  face  therefore  of  the 
A.  D.  1505.  Treaty  of  Blois,  he  secretly  ceded  all  his  claims  OH  Naples 
.  Oct.  12«    to  Ferdinand,  upon  his  accepting  the  hand  of  Germaine  de 

Foix*,  a  niece  whom  the  King  of  France  thus  richly  dowered 
A.  9. 1506.  in  order  to  promote  discontent ;  and  he  employed  the  many 
Jan.  April,  months  during  which  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  retaiiied 

Philip  as  a  virtual  prisoner  in  England)  in  negotialiona  whiidi 
might  give  him  strength  to  avow  his  ultimate  design. 
At  lengdi  when  his  preparations  were  fully  matured,  he  summoned  the 

States^General  to  Tours,   The  Kingdom  at  the  moment  was 
May  14.    in  profound  tranquillity ;  and  the  laudable  economy  with 

which  the  revenue  had  been  administered,  even  during  pre» 
ceding  seasons  of  less  repose,  made  any  new  impost  unnecessaly.  Oon* 
jecture  therefore  exercised  itself  fruitlessly  in  divining  reasons  for  this 
most  unexpected  meeting.  The  Deputies  waited  upon  the  King  at  Toursi 
and  instead  of  presenting  a  Remonstrance  or  an  Address  concerning 
Grievances,  documents  with  which  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  approaching  the  throne  of  his  predecessors,  they  enumerated 
the  great  benefits  which  Frauce  had  derived  from  his  sway,  the  suppres* 
sion  of  military  licence,  the  careful  expenditure  of  the  finances,  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  justice  which  had  distinguished  his  reign ;  and 
on  these  accounts,  in  the  name  of  their  colleagues  they  hailed  him  **  Fe* 
ther  of  his  Country."  The  new  Titus  received  with  tears  this  mark  of 
National  applause ;  and  it  might  have  remained  doubtful  whether  the 
former  part  of  the  scene  were  the  result  of  pre-concertment,  but  for  the 
peroration  with  which  the  chief  Deputy  concluded.  **  Sire,  we  have  ccMne 
hither,  under  your  pleasure,  to  urge  a  request  for  the  general  good  of  your 
Realm ;  and  your  servants  in  all  humility  beseech  you  that  you  would 
confer  your  only  daughter  in  marriage  upon  Francis  Count  of  Angoulftme 
here  preseni,  who  is  in  all  respects  a  staunch  Frenchman."  Louis  pre- 
tended surprise,  and  answered,  through  his  Chancellor,  that  the  propositieii 

,  «  SiitMTof  OaatondeFoix,  daughter  of  John  deFoix'asd  hit  Ihifd  Wilis  Mary  ef 
Cl^vet,  sUter  of  Louis  XII. 
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lilft  aatind;  imw  io  him^  but  tbat.Iie  would  dhciw  it  with  Uie  fmcet 
of  bifl  Blood,  md  wpuld  act  according  to  their  advice. 

Th»  co^0ultation  with  the  Princes  waa  not  long  protracted,  x^ur  lf^ 
th«  aonouncemeDt  of  its  result  tardy.     Louis  replied  to  the 
Sftate^,  that  he  condescended  to  grant  tlxeir  request,  and  that     |tf  ^y  29( 
the  betrothment  should  be  celebrated  immediately.    Within 
two  days,  indeed,  the  Cardinal  of  Amboise  pronounced  the  bifiarim  *• 
Philip  was  too  deeply  enf^ed  in  Castilian  politics  to  resent 
this  breach  of  contract  at  the  moment ;  and,  before  the  close    Sep.  25« 
of  September,  a  pestilential  fever,  contracted  at  Buigos,  ter* 
minated  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  left  th^  wrong 
unavenged. 

It  was  from  Italy  that  the  first  interruption  of  tranquillity  was  to  occuf 
to  France;  and  the  turbulent  Julius  IL  (a  ruler  far  better  adapted  Ui 
the  helmet  than  to  the  tiara)  not  long  after  his  attainment  of  the  Papa^ 
throne,  determined  upon  the  reduction  of  all  the  Feudatories  who  liad 
defied  the  authority  of  his  predecessors ;  a  step  which  he  considered  prei^ 
paratory  to  his  secretly  cherished  design  of  the  expulsion  of  tl|e  Barba- 
rii^ns  who  had  intruded  within  the  Alps.    Perugia  and  Bologna  were  the 
first  objects  upon  which  he  successfully  directed  his  attempts,  and  therf 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  insurrection,  which  for  awhile  menaced  the 
French  predominance  in  Genoa,  was  aided,  if  not  caused,  by  his  emissa- 
ries.   The  new  masters  had  not  borne  themselves  meekly  in  that  city« 
and  they  had  supported  the  Nobility  altogether  against  the  Plebeian  in* 
terest,  among  which  Julius  had  large  family  connexions. 
An  act  of  aggression  by  one  of  these  licensed  oppressors  a.  d.  1506, 
occasioned  a  popular  tumult;  and  the  lower  Orders  were     July  18« 
for  the  most  part  successful  in  a  series  of  struggles,  in, 
which  they  were  headed  by  one  of  their  own  class,  who,  according  to 
established  custom,  filled  the  office  of  Doge.     This  silk-dyer,  Paolo  di 
Novi,  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage,  of  abilities,  and  of 
int^rity ;  and  his  progress  so  far  alarmed  the  King  of  France, 
that  he  determined  to  confront  him  personally.  The  Citizens  a,  d,  1507, 
were  too  rich,  too  commercial  in  their  habits,  and  too  divided    April  29, 
In  their  opinions  to  make  any  long  or  effectual  resistance,  and 
fifter  a  few  slight  skirmishes,  Louis  entered  the  walls  in  triumph  t«  and 
pardoned  the  rebels.    But  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Grace,  se< 
venty-nine  persons  were  excepted ;  Novi  himself  was  seized  and  executed 
a  few  months  afterwards  in  Corsica ;  and  a  mulct  of  300,000  florins  was 
imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  War.    The 

*  Francis  was  only  twelve  yean  of  age  ;   Claude  but  six. 

f  Entro  m  Oenov^  h  p€r$ona  del  Re,  eon  Mie  ietfenie  d*arme  e  arderede/ia  gvardia^ 
§d  sgU  a  pidde,  9oUq  U  Udd^cchino  armml9  ln/le  di  anm  himmekt  oon  am  f/oeoa  m^M  m 
mmo,  Guiodardini,  ii.  8.  p.  125.  M.  de  Sismondi,  Rep.  It,  xiii.  57:2>  refers  to 
Skii  psMBp  among  others,  and  insdvertenfly  states  that  Louis  made  his  eubry  « 
dWvoA 
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iinpowiUHlty  of  raifing  tbta levy, amoanting to amoiely  of  tiie texitimi 
of  all  France,  was  the  nngle  motive  which  induced  Louis  to  accept  ose* 
fhird  of  it  in  comnuitation ;  and  having  bridled  *  the  City  hj  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fortress,  and  by  the  cnrtailment  of  several  mnmr 
May  14.    cipal  privileges,  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  retutned  to  cele- 
brate some  fiHes  at  Milan« 

Louis  was  scarcely  disengaged  from  the  chastisement  of  Genoa,  before 
he  joined  one  of  the  most  remarkable  confederacies  presented  by  Modem 
History,  whether  we  consider  the  versatility  of  the  chief  contracting 
parties,  or  the  false  policy  and  perfidious  nature  of  the  object  wbidi 
France  proposed  to  berself.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  short 
tampaign  of  Charles  VIII.  preceding  the  engagement  at  Fomovo, 
thirteen  years  before,  Venice  had  been  the  professed  and  faithful  ally 
of  France.  She  had  assieted  in  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  in  1599, 
and  yet  later  she  had  drawn  down  upon  herself  an  attack  from  Maxi- 
milian by  refusing  a  passage  through  her  dominions  wbich 
A.  D.  1508.  might  facilitate  his  views  upon  Lombardy.   She  had  rejected 

June  7.    an  overture  for  separate  Peace  offered  by  the  Emperor,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  included  France  in  the  negotiation 
tbat  sbe  consented  to  a  general  Truce  in  all  Italy  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Louis  indeed  afiected  some  resentment  that  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  petty  war  with  Maximilian  and  whose  cause  the 
French  therefore  espoused,  was  not  invited  to  share  in  this  Treaty ;  but 
the  Venetians  justly  replied,  that  the  Duke  of  Gueldrcs  was  not  ikcif 
ally,  and  that  existing  compacts  bound  them  only  to  the  protection  of 
the  Milanese.  The  great  wealth,  the  large  possessions,  the  unbroken 
prosperity,  and  the  consummate  prudence  of  the  Signory  had  long 
awakened  universal  jealousy ;  and  the  hereditary  Monarohs  of  Europe 
were  mortified  whenever  they  found  themselves  in  contact  with  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Adriatic,  who  exeroised  the  power  without  bearing  the 
title  of  independent  Royalty.  In  the  XVP  Century  immediate  gain 
formed  the  wisdom  of  Statescraft ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  that  sounder 
policy  which  foresees  and  averts  prospective  danger.  I/)uis  had  already 
lost  Naples ;  and  unscrupulous  as  to  means  of  indemnification,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  far  more  easy  to  enlarge  the  Milanese,  which  he  still  re- 
tained, than  to  recover  the  conquest  which  had  been  wrung  from  him. 
To  despoil  an  ancient  ally  for  his  own  advantage  was  in  his  eyes  no 
breach  of  public  virtue ;  nor  did  he  perceive  the  folly  of  effecting  that 
purpose  by  entering  into  new  engagements  with  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  enemies,  and  who  doubtless  would  again  become  so  whenever 
the  bond  was  removed  which  linked  them  in  temporary  union.  While 
the  Veronese  and  Friuli  remained  as  a  barrier  in  the  hands  of  Venice 

« 

*  La  qmaie  perch^  puo  offtndert  /vlto  U  porio  e  parte  deUa  Oila  e  if  en  immeriiametiie 
ekiamata  ia  Briglia*    Quiodardini,  ii.  8.  126. 
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mfgotiti  byFmnee»  the  Milanese  was  imiingiiaUe  frem  Germany; 
and  it  aeena  to  have  required  but  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  i£die 
B/uhariana  were  once  admittod  to  a  share  of  those  fertile  plains,  they 
mmld  in  time  possess  themaelves  of  the  whole* 

The  eaqperience  purchased  by  theresultoof  the  Treaty  of  Grenada  was 
lost  however  upon  France;  and  Louis  proposed  a  Conference  between 
his  Minister  the  Cardinal  of  Amboisey  and  Margaret  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  who  governed  the.  Netherlands  for  her  fether  Mazi- 
inilian.  The  adjustment  of  the  quarrel  with  Gueldres  was  the  nomiaal 
oibject  of  duKussiony  and  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  .were 
invited  to  send  Envoys  to  the  Congress.  Before  the  arrival  however  of 
Plenipotentiariea  from  either  of  these  Powers,  the  vigorous  diplomatiata 
of  France  and  Germany  had  proceeded  to  a  definitive  Treaty, 
and  assuming  the  consent  of  the  absent  parties,  they  had  Dec.  10. 
signed  the  celebrated  League  of  Cambray*  Without  touch- 
ing upon  the  feud  with  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  or  the  disputed  Regency 
of  Castile,  Maximilian,  in  a  Protocol  which  was  immediately  published, 
^renounced  the  claim  of  his  grandson  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Claude, 
and  granted  to  the  French  King  a  new  investiture  of  Milan  upon  the 
receipt  of  100,000  crowns.  Far  more  important  terms  were  contained 
in  a  secret  document  which,  after  a  disclaimer  on  all  hands  of  any  al- 
liance with  Venice,  revived  the  Articles  formerly  ananged  at  Blois* 
Louis  engaged  to  attack  the  Republic  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  War  until  he  had  mastered  Brescia,  Crema,  Bergamo,  Cre« 
mona,  and  la  Ghiarra  d'Adda,  or  the  gravelly  district  bounded  by  that 
River.  Within  forty  days  from  the  movement  of  the  French,  the  Pope 
was  to  excommunicate  the  Doge  and  Signory,  to  seize  Ravenna,  Cervia, 
Faenza,  Rimini,  Imola,  and  CMna,  and  to  summon  the  Emperor  Elect 
to  his  assistance  as  Advocate*  of  the  Church.  Padua,  Verona,  and 
Vicenza  were  to  fall  to  Maximilian  as  the  share  of  the  Empire ;  Rove- 
redo,  Trevisa,  and  Friuli  as  that  of  Austria.  The  King  of  Aragon  might, 
if  he  so  pleased,  possess  himself  of  maritime  Puglia;  and  the  R^;ency 
of  Castile,  remaining  in  abeyance  till  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  War,  was  then  to  be  decided  by  umpires.  Minor  baits  were  at  the 
same  time  thrown  out  by  which  the  Kings  of  Himgary  and  of  Cyprus, 
the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  were 
allowed  to  join  the  mighty  host  thus  iniquitously  arrayed  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  an  unoffending  Power  f. 

Julius  II.,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Venice  and  the  impetuoaity 
of  disposition  which  betrayed  him  into  frequent  acta  most  unbecoming  a 
Spiritual  Prince,  was  not  without  a  dogged  sense  of  justice,  which  in  the 
first  instance  revolted  from  the  disgracefiil  part  assigned  to  him  by  this 
Treaty ;  nor  was  he  altogether  satisfied  that  the  Cardinal  of  Amboise  had 
thought  fit  to  pledge  him  without  direct  authority.    When  the  Venetian 

*  See  Note  ]:,  p.  4a  f  Guioeiardinl,  L  vliL  torn.  ii.  p.  180. 
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Reaidenft  therefore  had  n^lected  some  indirect  commnnication  made  to 
hUn  by  the  Pontiff's  desire,  Julias  invited  him  into. his  own  barg^ 
under  the  pretext  of  a  water-excursiony  and  then  laid  before  him  a  Copj 
of  the  League,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
it  provided  the  Senate  would  restore  Faenza  and  Rimini.  The  pro- 
position was  received  coldly.  Venice,  although  surrounded  with  so  great 
a  throng  of  foes,  felt  confidence  in  the  justice  of  her  cause  and  prepared 
for  defence,  resolved  not  to  surrender  without  a  struggle  that  which  it 
must  cost  a  victory  to  win  from  her.  Perhaps  she  mistrusted  the  aint- 
cerity  of  the  Vatican,  and  her  politic  statesmen  fully  appreciated  tba 
want  of  tenacity  which  rendered  the  dissolution  of  the  Lei^e  certain 
unless  it  succeeded  in  its  first  attack. 

The  French  army  amounted  to  about  30,000  men,  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  which  were  infantry^  great  part  of  them  levied  for  the  first  time 
among  the  native  Peasantry,  and  officered  by  gallant  Knight  adven* 
turers,  by  Bayard,  Molart,  Richemont  La  Crote,  Odet  d'Aydet,  and 
others  of  equal  distinction  in  the  Military  Chronicles.  The  opulence  of 
Venice  enabled  her  very  rapidly  to  assemble  a  force  superior  in  numbexa^ 
and  formed  of  the  best  condottieri  whom  Italy  supplied ;  and  she  quar<» 
tered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oglio  2500  lances,  1500  light-armed  horse, 
1800  Stradiots,  18,000  mercenary  infantry,  and  12,000  militia.  This 
great  army  was  headed  by  two  Generals  of  widely  different  temperaments. 
Bartholomew  of  Alviano  impetuously  panted  to  chase  the  invaders  alto- 
gether from  Lombardy ;  Nicholas  Pitigliano  was  content  with  defensive 
measures,  and  with  the  occupation  of  an  intrenched  camp  until  the 
French  should  be  exhausted  by  the  siege  of  fortresses  on  the  Adda. 

In  consequence  of  this  backwardness,  the  middle  of  May  arrived 
without  the  French  having  been  able  to  provoke  a  Battle,  which  Louis 

for  his  own  glory  was  anxious  should  occur  before  he  was 

A.  D.  1509.  joined  by  his  allies.    The  Pope  had  already  issued  his  Bull 

April  27.     of  Excommunication,  in  which,  after  the  Venetians  had 

been  fiercely  denounced  as  usurpers,  traitors,  and  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  all  the  Faithful  were  invited  to  confede* 
rate  for  their  destruction,  to  share  in  the  confiscation  of  their  existing 
property,  and  of  whatever  produce  might  hereafter  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  their  persons  as  slaves. 

Both  armies  were  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  Adda,  the  passage  of 
which  river  Trivulzio  boasted  to  Louis  was  equivalent  to  a  victory ;  the 
Venetians  within  lines  near  Triviglio,  which  the  French  were  unable  to 
force,  and  in  connection  with  their  Magazines  at  Crema.   Louis  marched 

upon  that  town  by  a  circuitous  road,  which  led  along  the  river* 
May  14.     bank  through  Rivolto  and  Agnadello,  the  Venetians  took  a 

much  shorter  but  a  more  difficult  route  along  the  heights  of 
Vail^.  A  ravine  thickly  planted  prevented  all  sight  of  each  other  until 
that  village  was  gained ;  and  it  had  already  been  left  behind  by  Pitigliano 
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Who  commanded  the  Tfttt,  when  d'Alviano,  in  debouching  upon  it  with 
the  reari  became  engaged  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Firench. 
D'Alviano  requested  hia  colleague  to  halt  for  his  support,  but  the  elder 
General,  who  knew  how  much  his  brother  commander  desired  an  action, 
letisted  the  application  as  a  stratagem,  and  continued  his  onward  march. 
Thus,  while  the  French  were  increasing  in  numbers  by  the  advance  of  the 
main  body,  the  Venetians  were  proportionately  diminished.  D'Alviano, 
however,  took  what  advantage  the  ground  afforded,  and  disposing  his 
infantry  among  some  vineyards,  and  his  artillery  upon  a  dyke  formed  to 
stem  a  torrent  at  that  time  dry,  gallantly  maintained  an  unequal  combat 
for  more  than  four  hours.  At  one  time  the  French  men-at-arms  wete 
broken,  but  they  were  rallied  on  more  open  ground  by  Louis  in  person, 
unmindful  of  the  danger  to  which  he  became  exposed ;  nor  was  it  till 
d*Alviano  himself  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  face,  8000  of  hia 
choicest  foot  slain,  and  twenty  cannons  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  consented  to  surrender.  A  band  of  6000  infantry  levied 
in  the  Romagna,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Naldo  de  Brisighella,  by 
whom  they  had  been  trained,  fell  to  a  man  in  this  most  bloody  contest, 
and  the  loss  of  this  division  alone  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
numbers  killed  in  the  entire  French  army. 

Louis  followed  up  his  victory  with  consummate  skill  and  great  ra- 
pidity ;  he  mastered  Bergamo,  Caravaggio,  and  Peschiera  in  a  few  days, 
but  unfortunately  he  sullied  his  success  by  egregious  cruelty,  putting 
both  the  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  to  the  sword. 
In  fifleen  days  he  conquered  that  share  of  Lombardy  which  had  been 
assigned  to  himself  by  the  League  of  Cambray,  and  added  a  yearly 
revenue  of  200,000  ducats  to  the  Treasury  of  Milan.  Some  accounts  * 
aflSrm  that  having  penetrated  into  Mestre,  he  discharged  five  or  six 
hundred  shots  from  a  battery  raised  at  Fusina,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  the  idle  boast  of  having  bombarded  Venice.  Daru,  however, 
maintains  that  the  French  never  advanced  beyond  Verona. 

Meanwhile  the  confederates  were  not  wanting  in  their  respective 
quarters ;  and  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  were  ahke  successful  in  the  districts  assigned 
to  them.  Maximilian  alone  was  absent :  he  had  spent  his  subsidies, 
and  when  his  vassals  at  last  began  to  assemble,  it  was  at  their  own  ex* 
pense.  Louis  was  deeply  offended  by  the  Emperor's  failure  at  a  Con- 
ference appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Castle  of  Guarda,  and  he  returned  to 
France  after  disbanding  his  army,  and  leaving  not  more  than  500  lances 
to  act  as  auxiliaries  under  La  Palisse.  The  chivalric  Bayard,  with  200 
gentlemen  volunteers,  annexed  himself  to  this  force ;  but  in  spite  of  their 
gallantry  and  of  the  enormous  host,  exceeding  60,000  men, 
which  the  Emperor  at  length  gathered  before  Padua,  he  was  Oct.  3. 
compelled  to  raise  its  siege  and  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  . 

*  Brantoxne,  Louis  XII. 
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The  vengeance  of  Julius  II.  was  now  fiiUy  gratified ;  be  lutd  recoTered 
the  lost  Fiefs  of  the  Church  in  Romagna,  and  with  all  his  faults  he  was 
free  from  nepotism.  Not  seeking  therefore  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  own  family^  he  easily  perceived  that  the  destruction  of  Venice  would 
weaken  his  favourite  project  of  expelling  the  Barbarians.  Reverting  to 
this  design,  as  the  French  had  invited  first  the  Spaniards,  and  after- 
wards the  Germans,  with  the  French  he  resolved  to  begin. 

With  this  view  he  published  a  Bull  reconciling  Venice  to  the  Church, 

and  on  the  remonstrance  of  Louis  that  such  a  step  was  a 

A.D.  1510.  breach  of  the  League,  he  not  only  pleaded  the  right  of  the 

Feb.  24.  common  parent  of  Christendom  to  pardon^repentant  sinners, 
but  he  also  accused  Louis  of  having  first  violated  the  League 
by  protecting  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He  made  overtures  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  £ngland,  who  had  recently  ascended  his  father's  throne,  and  he  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Paschal  Rose*  as  a  mark  of  especial  favour.  But 
it  was  in  Swisserland  that  his  intrigues  were  most  successful ;  and  by 
the  agency  of  the  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Valais,  he  prevented 
a  renewal  of  the  ten  years*  Truce  with  France  which  had  just  expired, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  which  an-  increased  price  was  required  by  the 
mountaineers. 

Daring  these  intrigues,  the  King  of  France  lost  from  his  councils  the 
most  able  and  the  most  confidential  of  his  Ministers.    The 
May  25.    Cardinal  of  Amboise  expired  at  Lyons,  burthened  with  years 
and  with  riches:  his  coffers  contained  eleven  millions  of 
livres  ;  and  all  his  relations  had  been  elevated  to  lucrative  offices. 
Louis  himself  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  renewed  the  campa^ 
with  vigour,  and  largely  reinforced  the  Imperial  army  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  Venetians,  who,  on  the  death  of  Pitiglianof,  were  but  lan- 
guidly commanded  by  their  new  General,  Baglione.    The  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Germans  during  this  campaign  were  so  horrible,  that  we 
gladly  avoid  any  mention  of  them. 

Julius,  pursuing  the  system  which  had  hitherto  been  so  successful, 
granted  the  investiture  of  Naples  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 

July  ?•  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  and  he  arranged  that  at  the 
same  moment  a  Venetian  fleet  should  excite  insurrection  by 
appearing  before  Genoa,  15,000  Swiss  should  descend  upon  Milan,  and 
the  Papal  troops  under  his  own  nephew  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  supported 
by  a  Spanish  corps,  should  enter  the  Ferrarese.  Want  of  concert  in  the 
execution,  which  so  frequently  is  the  bane  of  detached  movements,  frus- 
trated this  well*conceived  project,  so  that  each  of  the  diversions  proved 
only  partially  successful.     Louis,  not  less  anxious  for  spiritual  than  for 

*  The  Popes  were  in  the  habit  of  ooniecnting  a  richly-perfamed  Golden  Rose 
every  Kaster,  which  they  sent  as  a  mark  of  especial  favour  to  some  sovereign  Prince* 

i  He  died  at  the  end  of  February  In  this  year,  in  oonseqnenee  of  fatigue  endured 
during  the  siege  of  Padua. 
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military  support  in  a  War  which  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with 
the  Head  of  Christendom,  threw  himself  upon  his  clergy, 
and  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Gallican  Church  at  Tours,    Sept.  14. 
which  authorized  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Pope  in  de- 
fence either  of  himself  or  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  to  break  all  tem« 
poral  relations  with  the  Vatican.    Julius  in  return  issued  a  Bull  of  Ex- 
communication against  the  chief  Commanders  of  the  FrencYl  army,  whom 
he  specified  by  name,    Chaumont,  however,  undeterred  by  this  spiritual 
artillery,  advanced  upon  Bologna,  a  City  little  capable  of  defence,  and 
in  which  the  Papal  Court  lay  unprotected  by  troops.   The  near  approach 
of  a  hostile  army  struck  terror  into  every  breast  except  that  of  the  in- 
trepid old  man;  but  Julius,  though  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  partly  by  stimulating  the  sluggishness  of  the  Venetians, 
and  partly  by  amusing  the  French  with  a  show  of  negotia- 
tion, obtained  a  timely  succour  which  enabled  him  to  defy    Oct  13. ' ' 
attack.    The  Pope  on  his  convalescence  personally  invested 
Concordia  and  Mirandola*,[the  first  of  which  towns  surrendered  by  the 
middle  of  December.    Mirandola,  far  stronger  of  the  two, 
offered  a  more  protracted  resistance,  and  the  opening  days  a.d.  1511. 
of  the  new  year  exhibited  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  the 
**  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  **  directing  a  battery  with  his  own  hands. 
So  careless  was  Julius  of  ,the  fire  of  the  garrison,  that  two  of  his  do- 
mestics were  killed  in  the  quarters  which  he  commonly  occupied.    So 
little  did  he  regard  his  own  personal  safety,  that  it  was  only  the  acci- 
dental delay  of  a  few  minutes  opportunely  occasioned  by  a  snow-storm 
which  saved  him  from  being  cut  off  by  an  ambuscade,  which  "  the 
Knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach  "  had  laid  for  him  in  one  of 
his  reconnoissancest*     On  the  surrender  of  Mirandola,  he  mounted  the 
breach  by  a  ladder,  and  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  his 
conquering  troops.    Chaumont,  who  received  instructions  to  March  11. 
stem  this  victorious  course,  died  firom  vexation  at  his  want 
of  success,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Trivulzio,  who  for  a  time 
attempted  negotiation. 

In  the  Congress  which  assembled  at  Mantua  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
general  Peace,  France  perhaps  was  tbe  only  Power  sincere 
in  the  intention  of  terminating  the  War ;  and  the  wild  and    April  25. 
impetuous  demands  of  the  Pope  soon  rendered  the  meeting 
unproductive.    The  recapture  of  Concordia,  and  an  ad  van-     May  2L 
tage  obtained  over  the  Papal  army  at  Casalecchio  proved 
fruitless  owing  to  the  supineness  of  Maximilian ;  and  Louis,  perceiving 
that  he  was  ill  seconded  in  the  field,  disbanded  his  army. 

He  next  attempted  to  meet  the  military  Priest,  not  by  martial  but  by 
sacerdotal  weapons.    Five  discontented  Cardinals  had  taken  refuge  in 

*  CoDoordia  and  Mirandola  belonged  to  the  little  territory  of  Luigi  Fioo,  wbo^ 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Trivulzio,  waa  in  the  French  intw^t. 

f  Hiii,  de  Chev,  Bayard^  cap.  43. 
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Tfucany,  and  fheir  agency  was  employed  to  summaii  an  CBeuQenical 

Council  to  meet  on  the  next  first  of  September  at  Pisa.   The  experiment 
failed  altogether.   Both  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
signified  disagreement.    The  Cleigy  of  France  received  the  proposition 
with  coldness.    The  Pope  issued  a  Bull  for  the  Convocation  of  a  General 
Council  at  the  Lateran  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  when  the  schismatio 
Cardinals  met  at  Pisa,  they  were  compelled  to  disperse  with  ridicule. 
Julius  meantime  had  succeeded  in  consolidating  what  he  termed  a  Hofy 
League  in  defence  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  chief  parties  were  him* 
self,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice.      A  menaced 
descent  of  the  Swiss  upon  the  Milanese,  from  which  they  were  bribed 
to  desist  by  ample  ])ayment,  for  awhile  arrested  the  prompt  movements 
which  Louis  had  designed  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  signature  of 
this  League ;  and  the  Spanish  General  Raymond  de  Car- 
Feb.  ]  5.     dona  effected  a  junction  with  the  Papal  troo])8  under  Bo- 
logna before  he  could  be  confronted  by  Gaston  de  Foix, 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew  of  Louis,  who,  although  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  had  evinced  the  most  brilliant  military  qualities. 
The  relief  of  Bologna  was  the  first  exploit  in  the  short 
Feb.  19.     career  of  this  gallant  young  leader.      A  spirited  assault 
upon  Brescia,  which  the  Venetians  had  surprised  during 
his  absence,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  a  severe  wound  which 
for  a  ihne  deprived  the  French  of  the  services  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard ; 
and  the  sack  of  the  town,  which  followed  after  a  bloody  carnage,  tended 
greatly  to  impair  the  discipline  of  the  French  army. 

Henry  VHI.,  meantime,  allured  by  the  hope  of  recovering  Guyenne, 
and  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  father-in«law, 
declared  his  accession  to  the  Holy  League ;  and  it  every  day  became 
more  evident  that  the  wavering  conduct  of  Maximilian  would  end  in  a 
total  withdrawal  from  alliance  with  France.  Gaston  de  Foix  indeed 
received  certain  intelligence  that  a  Truce  had  been  already  signed,  and 
that  a  courier  was  on  the  road  to  order  the  retirement  of  the  Germans, 
who  formed  at  least  one-third  of  his  army.  Stimulated  by  this  infor-* 
mation,  by  the  instructions  of  his  Court,  and  by  the  natural  ardour  of 
youth,  he  earnestly  sought  battle,  which  Cardona  as  ear- 
April  11.  nestly  declined.  The  skilful  manoeuvres  of  Gaston,  how« 
£aster-day.  ever,  brought  on  a  murderous  engagement  under  the  walls 
of  Ravenna.  The  army  of  the  League  was  wholly  broken 
by  the  superiority  of  the  artillery  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  which  enfiladed 
its  line*;  not  however  until  38  out  of  40  Captains  commanding  the 
French  and  more  than  2000  men  had  been  slain  by  a  vigorous  fire  from 
the  confederate  entrenchments.    The  Spanish  Infantry,  however,  which 

•  The  DhIcc  of  Ferrara's  cannonade  swept  to  the  opposite  flank  of  the  French, 
whose  line  was  arrayed  semicircularly.  Alfonso  strenuously  denied  to  Pauhis 
JoTius  (^i/a,  p.  081)  a  calumny  which  accused  him  of  saying  that  it  was  of  uo  cou- 
aequenoe  whether  his  bullets  killed  French  or  Spauiards;  since  both  alike  were 
Foreigners,  Barbarians,  aud  Knemies 
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had  been  ordered  at  first  to  lie  flat  on  the  gromtd;  still  resisted;  lliey 
were  the  most  dhtinguished  soldiers  in  Europe:  employing  muskets 
intermingled  with  halberds,  and,  heavily  armed  in  complete  mail,  they 
threw  themselves  with  sword  and  da^er  upon  the  unwieldy  pikes  of  the 
German  Landsknechts*.  It  was  not  till  the  fVench  men-at-arms  con- 
centrated themselves  for  a  final  charge  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  retire, 
and  even  then  they  withdrew  slowly  and  in  good  order.  Many  leaders 
of  distinction  were  slain  in  the  porsnit;  Lautrec  was  left  for  dead  with 
twenty  gashes,  and  the  brave  Gaston  was  killed.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  for  the  love  of  his  mistress,  he  wore  his  arm  without  mail  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  that  after  shivering  the  first  lance  which  was 
broken  on  this  day,  he  rode  about  the  field  giving  orders,  and  not  re- 
serving to  himself  any  particular  position ;  he  was  unhorsed  in  the  par- 
suit,  and  the  cry  of  his  comrades  declaring  his  name,  and  urging  the 
Spaniards  to  give  quarter  to  the  brother  of  their  Queen,  was  unheard  or 
unregarded  by  some  unknown  and  obscure  enemy,  who  plunged  a  sword 
into  his  bosom.  Among  the  distinguished  prisoners  captured  by  the 
French  was  the  Legate  Cardinal  John  of  Medici.  The  field  was  covered 
with  dead ;  and  Guieciardini,  whose  computation  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  other  Historians,  names  10,000  m^,  one-third  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  conquerors.  The  loss  was  not  a  little  enhanced  on  both  sides  by 
the  high  rank  of  most  of  the  killed  f* 

The  illustrious  birth,  the  military  skill,  the  chivalrous  qualities,  the 
brilliant  success,  and  the  early  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix  hare  deservedly 
given  him  a  high  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  heroes,  and  the  day  of  Ra- 
venna, although  tarnished  with  grief  for  his  fall,  is  still  among  the 
brightest  epochs  of  French  glory.  But  Glory  was  the  only  produce 
leaped  from  this  blood-sodden  field.  Reinforcements  were  denied  to 
'  La  Palisse  who  succeeded  to  command,  and  the  parsimony  of  the  Com- 
missaries disbanded  the  greater  part  of  even  the  National  troops  which 
remained  to  him  after  the  Germans  had  withdravm  according  to  the 
orders  of  Maximilian.  That  restless  and  vacillating  Prince  net  only 
dissolved  his  alliance  with  France,  but  he  permitted  the  Swiss  to  pour 
an  overwhelming  Body  of  mountaineers  over  St.  Gothard  into  Lombardy. 
An  insurrection  at  Genoa  commenced  almost  simultaneously,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  brilliant  opening  of  the  Campaign,  before  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  French  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  whole  of  their 
Italian  conquests,  and  the  dynasty  of  Sforza  was  restored  at 
Milan  in  the  person  of  Maximilian,  a  son  of  Ijodovico  the  Dec.  29. 
More,  under  the  protection  of  the  Swiss  and  of  the  Holy 
League. 

*  These  pikes  wore  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet'  Jn  length.  LaiuUkneckia  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  tanzktechit.  The  former  mesnt  oouutry-fblk,  i.  e., 
men  of  the  open  couutry,  not  mountaineers. 

t  Guieciardini.  lib.  x.  torn.  ii.  p.  46?.  The  54th  chapter  of  the  HiiL  de  Chev, 
Bayard  gives  a  very  oonftued  acoount  of  the  battle. 
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The  Holy'  lieagae,  however,  wm  31  compacted  for  long  duralkm ;  md 
the  very  success  which  attended  Ha  outset  contributed  to  accdeiate  its 
decay,  on  account  of  the  eztniTagant  pretensions  advaiiced  by  the  con* 
tracting  parties.  To  reconcile  the  opposite  claims  of  tiie  Swiss,  ai  Ae 
Pope,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Maximilian,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  tuk  ; 
md  Louis,  after  a  vain  endeayour  to  procure  teconeiliatkm  with  the 
Helvetic  Cantons,  was  on  the  eve  of  again  confiding  in  the  Emperor  and 

the  Venetians,  when  these  contradictory  negotiatians  were 

A.D.  1513.  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  deatb  of  Julius,  his  chief 

Feb.  21.     enemy.   A  slight  fever  accompanied  with  dysentery  bnmght 

to  their  close  the  days  of  a  Pontiff  who,  notwidistanding  Ac 
unbecoming  vehemence  witb  which  he  pursued  his  designs,  has  had  few 
who  can  compete  with  him  in  ability,  and  in  earnestness  for  that  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  legitimate  aggrandizement  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Cardinal  of  Medici,  who  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  and 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Ravenna,  bad  escaped  Irom 
captivity  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Milanese  by  the  French.  So  strongly 
was  he  impressed  by  a  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes,  that  he  chose 
lor  his  Coronation  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle,  and  rode  to  the  Lateran 
on  the  yery  horse  whicb  had  carried  him  on  that  fatal  day.  Louk 
earnestly  desired  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  with  re* 

lubtance  that  he  was  agun  forced  into  hostilities.  The 
March  23.    diplomacy  of  this  period  is  most  complicated,*  but  it  may 

suffice  to  say  that  Venice  became  the  ally  of  France^  and 
April  5,     that  by  a  Treaty  signed  at  Malines,  the  Emperor,  the  new 

Pope,  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  Spain  were  leagued  in 
opposition.  No  sooner  had  La  Tndmouille  descended  the  Alps,  than  tha 
fickle  Lombards  and  Genoese  revolted  in  his  favour.  Milan,  dissatisfied 
with  the  experiment  which  it  had  made  of  Swiss  mastery,  expelled' 
Maximilian  Sfbrza,  who  took  refuge  in  Novarra ;  and  on  the  same  spot 
which  thirteen  years  before  had  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  Matot, 
the  son  was  attacked  by  the  same  General,  and  protected  by  the  same, 
friends. 

La  Tr^mouille  accordingly,  and  apparently  with  just  confidence,  an- 
ticipated a  result  very  similar  to  that  which  had  attended  his  former 
enterprise,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make  new  disbursements  lor  the  pur* 
chase  of  a  captive.  But  the  motives  of  the  Swiss  who  had  betrayed 
Lodovico  and  of  those  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of  Maximilian  were 
vridely  difierent.  The  former  had  served  only  as  mercenaries,  and  they 
considered  honour  as  a  not  less  marketable  commodity  than  life.  The 
latter  were  volunteeri,  armed  in  behalf  of  a  Prince  whom  they  had 

chosen,  and  whose  success  they  identified  with  the  glory  of 
June  6.     their  Countiy.    Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  they 

marched  upon  the  Camp  near  Riotta,  stormed  its  batteries 
which  they  turned  against  the  French  themselves,  repulsed  the  men-at* 
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annji  bj  tfadar  fijTCBt'of  jSksBy  «nd,  after  mowing  down  10,000  mfaatrj 
(half  'of  which  were  Gennan  landsknechts  whom  they  regarded  with 
pecoKar  bittemesa  as  aupplying  their  own  place),  returned  in  triumph 
to.NoTanra,  unaUt  to  follow  up  purauit,  on  account  ot  their  total  want 
of  cavalry;    * 

Purniit  however  was  quite  needlen,  since,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  Venetian  ProtwedUori^  La  Trcbnouille,  without  atteo^ng 
the  defence  of  PicSmont,  instantly  recrossed  the  Alps.  France,  indeed, 
wanted  all  her  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  her  own  frontiers,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  funds  requisite  for  her  safety  were 
provided  by  increase  of  taxes,  by  voluntary  donations,  and  by  mortgages 
of  the  Royal  domains. 

The  most  serious  attack  was  made  by  the  English.  T  Henry  YIIL,  in* 
dignant  that  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand  had  entered  into  a  secret  Con* 
Tention  with  Louis,  projected  a  combined  invasion  with  Maximilian  and 
the  Swiss.  The  former  applied  to  his  own  use  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns  transmitted  to  him  as  a  subsidy,  and  then  flattered  the  idle  va« 
nity  of  the  young  English  Monarch,  by  stating  that  he  disdained  to  serve 
in  the  same  ranks  with  peasants,  and  that  he  would  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  the  King,  at  a  pay  whicli  he  fixed  at  a  hundred  crowns  per 
day.  Henry  received  this  despatch  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  and  enjoyed 
the  empty  gratification  of  counting  the  first  monarch  in.  Christendom 
among  his  hired  soldiers. 

T^rouanne,  the  City  which  he  resolved  to  besiege*  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  400  men,  and  although  strongly  fortified,  was 
badly  provisioned.    The  army  despatched  for  its  relief  re<«      June  19* 
ceived  positive  orders  not  to  fight,  which  it  obeyed  too  strictly 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  chances  Vere  greatly  in  its  favour  *•    The 
Commander  of  the  garrison  found  means  to  s^ify  that  his  stores  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  French  Generals  wishing  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  English  while  they  threw  in  supplies,    Aug.  I6« 
directed  1400  men-at-arms  on  the  heights  of  Ghiinegatte, 
while  a  body  of  light  cavalry  was  instructed  'to  approach  the  ditch  of 
TcSrouanne,  into  which  each  man  was  to  toss  firom  his  horse's  head  a 
barrel  of  salted  meat,  and  another  of  gunpowder.    The  latter  part  of  the 
enterprise  was  successfully  conducted ;  but  the  destination  of  the  men- 
at-arms  became  known  to  the  enemy,  and  on  arrival  on  the  heights  the 
French  were  sturprised  by  finding  arrayed  against  them  10,000  English 
Archera,  4,000  landsknechts,  and  eight  pieces  of  Artillery.    The  confu* 
sion  was  immediate  and  general,  and  each  man  fled  for  his  life.   The  few 
Captains  who  gallantly  attempted  resistance  were  taken,  and  if  the  En- 
glish had  possessed  cavalry,  the  whole  Body  must  have  shared  their 
fate.   Among  the  prisoners  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  French  War* 

*  Hmi,  de  GI«r.Bayaxd,  cqi.57* 
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Tion :   the  Duke  of  LohgaeviUe  *,  La  PtUne,  Bfeyara,  lift  Fayette, 
Clermont  d'Anjoa  and  finsiy  d'Amboiie.     The  day  received  ita  name, 

the  Battle  of  SpurSj  from  Ihe  only  weapon  which  the  fVencb 
'  Aug,  22.    Soldiery  actively  employed;  and  TtSrouanne,  hopekaa  of  aue* 

cour^  surrendered  to  Maximilian,  who  razed  it  to  the  gtoand  f* 

Meantime,  the  Swiis  with  a  formidable  hand  of  20,000  men  had  made 

an  inmption  iuto  Burgundy,  and  had  already  eABCted  two  breaeliea  in 

die  old  and  crumbling  walli  of  Dijon.    La  'Mmouille,  who  comolaiided, 

knew  the  mercenary  nature  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  had  to  aet; 

and  having  bribed  the  chief  officera,  he  conclwded  a  Treaty 
:  Sept.  13.   which  he  must  have  foreknown  Louia  would  lefuae  to  ratiiyi 

but  which  succeeded  in  inducing  the  army  of  Zurich  to  Fetun 
to  its  Canton.  The  Peace  stipulated  that  the  King  should  immediately 
restore  any  possesston  belonging  to  the  Holy  See  which  he  might  dien 
oooupy,  that  he  should  evacuate  the  Citadels  of  Milan,  of  Cremona,  and 
of  Asti,  and  respect  the  independence  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  aa  now  re» 
established.  It  was  agreed  also  that,  exclusively  of  private  gratuities, 
400,000  crowns  should  be  paid  to  the  Diet.  The  King  was  indignant 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  degrading  contract.  La  Tremouille 
endeavoured  to  appease  him  by  pleading  constraint,  and  Louia,  by  ten* 
porizing,  evaded  payment,  but  encountered  the  lasting  resentment  of  the 
Swisa.  After  the  surrender  of  T^rouanne,  Maximilian  and  Henry  directed 
their  arms  against  Toumay.  That  ancient  town  was  proud,  among  its 
ether  privileges,  of  exemption  from  a  garrison,  and  when  Louis  had  o£Eered 
to  provide  for  its  defence  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  received  a 
punning  reply,  "  That  Toumay  never  had  turned  lind  never  would 

turn  }.''    A  few  hours'  cannonade,  however,  compelled  the 
Sept.  24.    burghers  to  lower  their  boastful  tone,  and  they  capitulated 

to  Henry,  who,  having  concerted  a  renewal  of  Uie  campaign 
Oct.  17*    in  the  ensuing  Spring,  returned  to  £nglaii(d,  well  satisfied 

with  his  essay  in  arms. 
'.  During  the  winter,  however,  an  event  occurred  productive  of  much 

change  in  general  politics.  Anne  of  Bretany,  who  exercised 

▲.  D.  1514.  great  control  over  her  husband,  and  who  had  always  evinced 

Jan.  9.      marked  dislike  to  any  rupture  with  the  Pope,  expired  at 

Blois  after  a  long  illness,  and  Louis,  still  anxious  for  a  male 
heir,  determined  to  renew  the  nuptial  contract.    One  of  the  immediate 

consequences  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  was  the  union  of 
May  -—    Francis  d*  Angoul^me,  Duke  of  Valois,  and  heir  -presumptive, 

with  the  Princess  Claude^  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 

*  Hoaband  of  Mary  of  Guise,  fatura  Queen  of  Scotland. 

f  Tba  Secretary  o£  Bayard  sayi  that  it  was  dismantled  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  viola- 
tloB  of  the  Terms  of  surrender.    Gap.  57. 

t  "  Que  Toumay  n*  atmitJamaiM  toume,  ni  tnoore  ne  iottmenii,^  MimoirmdeVXeii' 
ranges,  151,  dted  by  M.  de  Sisinondi,  xv»  6&4, 
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eight  yean;  a  marriage,  the  completion  of  which  had  heen  preyented  by 
the  speculation  which  Anne  continued  to  cherish  of  obtaining  the  heir  of 
Austria  as  her  son-in-law ;  and  by  her  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Louisa  of 
Savoyi  mother  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme.    The  Austrian  party  still 
hoped  to  provide  Louis  himself  with  a  bride  from  that  House  which  they 
favoured,  and  they  suggested  first  Margaret,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  whom  the  King]  had  already  shown  some  symptoms  of  inclinatioD« 
But  that  Princess,  although  she  had  been  twice  married,  was  childless 
by  each  husband,  and  Louis  hearkened  with  greater  readiness  when  her 
aieoe  Eleanor  was  proposed,  the  acceptance  of  whose  hand  would  bind 
him  closely  to  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian.    The  Duke  of  Longueville, 
however,  who  during  captivity  in  England,  since  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs, 
had  contracted  great  famiUarity  with  Henry  VII  L*,negooiated  for  Mary, 
a  younger  sister  of  that  King,  who  had  long  since  been  betrothed  to 
Charles  of  Austria ;  and  Louis,  who  preferred  the  alliance  of  England  to 
that  of  the  Empire,  anxiously  urged  on  the  Treaty.     The  dower  of  the 
Princess  was  to  be  400,000  crowns,  but  Louis  renewing  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Etaplea,  engaged  to  pay  the  King  of  England  a  sum  of  100,000 
ciQfwns  for  ten  years,  a  payment  which  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  a  tribute,  and  as  a  Treaty.    The  marriage  was    Aug.  )• 
celebrated  at  Greenwich,  where  the  Duke  of  Longueville  - 
officiated  as  proxy.    The  bri3e  soon  afterwards  embarked,    Aug.  13. 
and  was  received  by  her  expectant  husband  at  Abbeville. 
The  union  terminated  a  dangerous  War  with  England,  but    Oct.  11. 
the  disproportion  of  years  between  the  contractiug  parties, 
and  the  change  of  habits  which  it  brought  to  the  King,  soon  hurried  him 
to  the  grave  t«    After  a  round  of  F^tes  and  Court  Ceremonies^  to  which 
he  had  been  little  accustomed,  he  expired  at  Paris,  worn 
out  with,  debility,  on  the  first  of  January,  1515;  and  hia  A*  i>*  1515. 
young  widow,  who  had  either  surrendered  her  private  incli-      Jan.  l* 
nations  to  ambition,  or  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  them 
to  State  policy,  within  two  months  after  his  death  became  the  willing 
bride  of  her  favoured  lover,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

*  Henry  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  tennis  with  the  Duke,  and  on  one  oocMioa 
purposely  lost  to  him  his  ransom  of  50,000  cron'ns. 

i*  Brantome,  whose  authority  is  not  worth  much  whenever  a  Lady*s  reputation  is 
at  stake,  speaks  very  slightingly  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Secretary  of  Bayard  (cap.  &8) 
says  that  Louis  had  no  great  inclination  to  the  match,  but  that  **  like  a  pelican^'  he 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  People. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
From  ▲•D.  1515  to  a.d.  1529. 

Aoceision  of  .Fnuids  I.^The  Ministry^— Renewal  of  the  War  in  Itafy—Battle  of 
If«rigiuuio-*Captare  of  Milan-^Bourbon  appointed  Govemor^-^Conoordalwith 
Leo  X«— Franctt  retnina  to  France — Aeoession  of  Cbariea  V.— Cbarlet  V*  and 
Francis  I.  Candidate!  for  the  Empire— Socoeia  of  CharieaV^ — Interriewof 
'*  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"— Treaty  between  Frmnds  and  Leo  X.  for  the 
partition  of  Naples — Treachery  end  death  of  Leo  X. — Misfortunei  of  Lautreo-^ 
Battle  of  Bicooca — Ezecntion  of  Semblan^y — Dingraoe  and  rerdll  of  the  Con* 
ataUe  Bourbon — Esqiedicion  of  Bonniret  to  Italy— Death  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard— Bourbon  invBdes  the  South  of  France — ^betieget  MamQlea — hit  retreat— 
Frandi  InTadea  Italy-— Siege  and  Battle  of  PaTia^-CaptiWty  of  Frande— Bnci|nr 
of  the  Queen  Mother— Transfer  of  Frands  to  Madrid— Ungenerous  eonduct  of 
Charles — illness  of  Frands— his  interview  with  Charles — ^reoeption  of  Bourbon— 
Frands  threatens  to  abdicate — is  released  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid — ^Violation  of 
its  terms  by  Frands — ^The  Holy  Leagne— Storm  of  Rome  by  Bourbon — ^bis  death 
— Untortunaf  campaign  and  death  of  Lantreo— Dorin  and  the  Genoese  ivnoaiiM 
alliance  with  France  and  engage  with  the  Brnperoc^  Francis  challenges  ChiflM 
— the  French  defeated  at  Landriano— Peace  of  Cambray* 

Francis  I.,  Count'of  Angoul^me,  was  in  his  twenty-fint  year  when  he 

ascended  the  throne.    His  chief  confidence  was  given  to 

A.  D.  1515.   his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  her  principal  agent,  An« 

Jan.  1.  toine  du  Pr&t,  whom  he,  created  Chancellor.  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourhon,  was  appointed  Constahle,  and  Philip 
ChahAt,  Lord  of  Brion,  and  Anne  of  Montmorenci,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  King's  boyish  favour  by  having  been  educated  with  him,  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  inmost  counsels. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  young  and  ardent  Prince,  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  personal  qualities  which  for  the  most  part  seem 
requisite  for  the  acquirement  of  military  glory,  would  long  abstain  torn 
war,  after  he  had  once  felt  that  he  possessed  means  for  waging  it  with 
success.  Having  accordingly  renewed  alliances  with  England,  with 
Venice,  with  Genoa,  and  with  Austria,  Francis  prepared  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Milanese,  in  which  dominion  Maximilian  Sforza  was  supported 
by  the  favour  of  Rome  and  the  arms  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  Many 
foreign  officers  of  distinguished  merit  engaged  as  volunteers  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  among  them  may  be  selected  for  mention  a  brave  Spaniard, 
Pietro  Navarra,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Ra- 
venna, had  been  neglected  by  his  master,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
offered  himself  to  the  service  of  France  with  6000  Basques  and  Gascons, 
whom  he  had  trained  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  infiintry.  The 
Queen  Mother  was  appointed  Regent,  and  Francis  having  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  nearly  60,000  men,  and  a  proportionate 
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tnuA  of  artillery,  commenced  hh  marcli  to  pass  by  Nice  and  the  aea- 
coast  through  the  MarqtuBate  of  Saluzzo.  The  Constable  went  in  ad- 
vance with  three  days'  provision,  and  engaged  himself  in  a  pass  of 
the  Alps  hitherto  unpenetrated  by  any  great  army  to  the  left  of  Moimt 
CKn^vre.  The  Swiss  employed  in  die  defence  of  the  Milanese  were 
oompletdy  baffled  by  the  unprecedented  daring  of  this  brilliant  attempt. 
Part  of  them  surrendered,  and  part  negotiated  for  retreat,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  While  this  bargain  was  yet  pending, 
a  re-inforcement  of  20,000  of  their  compatriots  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  indigpiiant  at  the  proposed  terms,  persuaded  their  Coun- 
trymen to  endure  the  hazard  of  battle.  The  advanced  posts  of  the 
French  were  scarcely  a  league  distant  from  the  gates  of  Milan,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  Francis  were  pitched  at  Marignano,  about  ten  mitea 
fWffn  that  city.  The  Swiss,  unsupported  by  their  allies, 
who  were  far  too  distant  to  BsAnt  in  the  attaclc,  poured  out  Sept.  13, 
of  Milan  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  advanced  straight 
forward  with  a  ditch  on  either  side,  and  without  any  attention  to  tactics. 
The  King,  who  was  sitting  down  to  table  at  the  moment  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  attack,  ordered  up  about  9,000  landksnechts  to  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  Swiss  beyond  the  ditches,  while  his  artillery  mowed 
them  down  in  front.  The  Battle,  however,  continued  to  rage  with 
violence,  and  apparently  without  advantage  to  either  side  till  the  setting 
of  the  Moon  involved  both  armies  in  darkness,  under  cover  of  which  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  effected  a  most  hazardous  escape.  His  horse  had  car- 
ried him  away  across  one  of  the'fosses  through  the  first  line  of  the  Swiss^ 
and  was  already  approaching  the  second,  when  his  rider  finding  means 
to  dismount,  and  disencumbering  himself  from  the  heaviest  parts  of  his 
armour,  lay  concealed,  till  nightfall  enabled  him  to  creep  on  his  hands 
and  feet  unperceived  to  join  his  comrades  *• 

The  King  passed  the  night  on  the  carriage  of  one  of  his  cannons,  and 
the  only  refreshment  [which  he  could  obtain  was  some  water  dabbled 
with  blood,  brought  him  in  a  helmet  irom  a  neighbouring  puddle.  In 
the  morning  the  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Swiss^  but  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  arrival  of  some  Venetian  columns,  which  they  mistook  for  the 
whole  army  of  the  Republic;  and  after  a  short  skirmish  they  effected 
their  retreat  upon  Milan  in  good  order,  and  defying  pursuit.  Twelve 
thousand  of  their  number  and  about  half  as  many  of  the  French  had  fallen, 
and  among  the  latter  ate  mentioned  several  names  of  distinction.  The 
Duke  of  Chatelleraut,  Imbercourt  the  Count  of  St.  Cyr,  Bussy,  Talmond, 
La  Meilleraye,  de  Roye,  and  the  young  Count  of  Pitigliano.  The  prize 
of  valour  in  the  two  days'  combat  was  assigned  by  universal  consent  to 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Francis  honoured  him  accordingly  by  re- 
ceiving knighthood  from  his  sword  f*  '*  Heretofore/'  remarked  the  veteran 

•  Hittoirt  dt  Chevslier,  Bayard.  Chi^i.  60.  f  Id^  ibid. 
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IVitiilsio,  ^  I  have  often  fovglil  with  meii^  but  the  eontett  of  Mari§p»' 

naiio  mutt  be  oontidered  r  Battle  with  GMants*.'* 

Pietro  Nanmra  pushed  on  to  Milan,  and  SfoRRi  abandoned  by  the 

•         Swin,  surrendered  his  Castle  and  retired  into  France  oil 

Oct.  4.     an  allowaoce  of  30,000  crowns,  from  the  bounty  of  the  Kmg* 

During  the  winter  the  King  of  France  negotiated  very  leni- 

Dec.  10.    entlj  with  Leo  X.,  and  arranged  a  Concordat  in  a  Con» 

ferenoe  at  Bologna,  which  was  highly  advantageous  to  the 

A*  n.  1516  Church.   In  the  following  Spring,  after  returning  to  Lyonsi 

he  disbanded  his  Italian  army,  leaving  Milan  to  the  defence 

of  the  ConstaUe  de  Bourbon. 

An  attempt  upon  Lombardy  tardily  made  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
scarcely  deserves  notice.    The  death  of  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc  had 
already  placed  his  Grandson,  Charles  of  Austria,  in  possession  of  his 
Spanish  dominions,  and  the  Efaperor  was  at  length  persuaded 
Dec.  4.    to  accede  to  a  Treaty  originally  signed  at  Noyon  August  13th, 
by  which  were  concluded  the  numerous  Wars  arising  out 
of  the  unnatural  League  of  Cambray*    Various  other  negociations  alao 
with  England,  with  Swisserland,  and  with  Venice,  appeared  to  ensure 
the  repose  of  France.     Henry  VIII.  consented  to  restore  Tournay  on 
the  payment  of  600,000  crowns,  more  than  half  which  sum  was  to  be 
assigned  as  a  portion  to  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary  be- 
a.  D.  1518.  trothed  to  the  Dauphin.*   But  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
Oct.  4.     Emperor  Maximilian  removed  all  these  fair  appearances  of 
A.  D.  1519.  tranquillity,  and  when  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France 
Jan.  11.    offered  themselves  as  rival  Candidates  for  succession  to  the 
Imperial  Crown,  it  was  manifest  that  seeds  of  much  future 
contest  would  be  scattered  abroad.    Bribes  were  lavishly  dispensed  by 
each  of  them.     The  Elector  of  Mayence  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  that  of  Frauds,  but  the  harangues  which  they 
respectively  delivered  in  behalf  of  their  Favourites  tended  more  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  the  Electoral  College  as  to  the  danger  which  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  success  of  either  party,  than  to  confirm  the  pre- 
tensions which  they  were  intended  to  support.     The  Crown  accordingly 
was  tendered  to  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  when  he  prudently  and 
magnanimously  declined  the  glittering  but  perilous  offer,  and  gave  his 
suffrage  for  the  King  of  Spain,  a  unanimous  vote  called 
July  5,     Charles  V.  to  the  Throne,  after  a  discussion  which  lasted 
during  five  months   and  ten  days.     Francis  received  the 
announcement  of  his  failure  with  considerable  dignity,  and  observed  to 
the  Spanish  Ambassadors  "  that  a  disappointed  suitor  in  Ambition,  as 
well  as  in  Love,  never  ought  to  cherish  resentment' if  he  were  dismissed 
by  his  mistress  t*" 

*  Tlie  Battle  of  Marignano  is  related  by  Gnicciardini,  ]ib.  xii. 

t  Guiociardini,  lib*  xiiK 
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NotwUihstaadiag  this  specious  appearance  pf  iel£*control^  Fnuacis 
was  bitterly  mortified  by  hit  rejecdon,  and  he  accordingly  aougbt  to 
■tnngthen  aiUancet  which  might  sooper  pr  later  enable  him  to  take  up 
arma.  The  avarice  jo£  Wolaey  was  always  accessible  by  gold,  and  he 
had  abready  been  gained  to  support  Charles  by  a  pension  of  7,000  dviflata 
secured  upon  two  Spanish  Bishopricks,  and  an  assurance  of.  prompt 
assistance  on  the  next  vacancy  of  the  Popedom,  the  veil-known  ultimate 
object  of  his  ambition.  Wolsey  therefore  had  contrived  a  meeting,  as  if 
by  accident,  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Master,  while  the 
latter  was  awaiting  embarkation  at  Calais,  for  a  much  more  a.  o.  1520.. 
formal  interview  with  Francis,  on  that  which  from  its  mag-  May  2. 
nificence  has  been  denominated  '^  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  V  between  Ardres  and  Guines.  The  chief  hopses  of  those 
towns  were  set  apart  for  the  Ladies  of  the  two  Courts,  the  Princes  them- 
selves occupied  a  temporary  encampment,  if  wooden  residences  mi^y  so 
be  called^  which  were  distributed  into  three  stories  of  apartments,  saloons, 
and  galleries,  and  in  the  Courts  of  which  numerous  fountains  welled  out 
Wine,  Water,  and  Hippocras.  The  Lords  on  either  side  vied  with  eacb 
other  in  ruinous  gorgeousness  of  equipage,  and  many  Courtiers,  as  we 
are  assured  by  a  contemporary  authority,  bore  on  their  shoulders  theijr 
forests,  their  g^naries,  and  their  meadows  t<  Francis  was  soon  wearied 
by  the  sombre  etiquette  which  had  thrown  round  all  intercourse  th^ 
nicest  barriers,  and  without  communicating  his  intention,  he  rose  betimes 
one  morning,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single  Page  and  two  gentlemen 
as  attendants,  he  rode  before  day-break  to  the  English  lines.  Two  hun- 
dred Archers  who  guarded  the  Royal  tent  were  astonished  at  this  appa- 
rition, but  Francis  demanded  immediate  admittance  to  their  Master's 
pavilion.  There,  undrawing  the  curtains,  he  awakened  Henry,  who 
received  the  confidence  thus  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  fitting  acknow- 
ledgment, and  after  a  mutual  exchange  of  courtesy  and  of  rich  presents, 
and  the  return  of  a  similar  visit  from  Henry  on  the  following  morning,  a 
most  unreserved  communication  was  established  between  the  two  Campa. 
Jousts,  Tournaments,  and  athletic  sports  formed  the  occupation  of  die 
day,  under  two  artificial  trees,  each  twelve  feet  in  height,  their  leaves 
composed  of  gpreen  damask,  their  branches  and  stem9  of  cloth  of  gold, 
bearing  silver  flowers  and  fruits,  a  hawthorn  and  a  raspberry,  which 
were  erected  on  a  hill,  as  symbols  (we  know  not  why)  of  England  and 
of  France. 

The  English  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distinguished  as  Wrest- 
lers. On  one  occasion,  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  Henry  seized  his  Brother 
King  by  the  collar  and  challenged  him  to  a  fall.  Francis,  who  had  the 
advantage  in  ^e  and  agility,  overthrew  his  opponent,  and  when  Henry 

*  Fleur&nges,  p.  2G8.  f  Bellay,  I.,  p.  86.^ 
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demanded  lut  leyenge,  the  bynrtanden  diicreedy  iaterfiered.  These 
mde  amusements  were  succeeded  by  bsUs  and  banquets,  in  which  the 
ladies  perfonned  their  parts]  also,  and  the  Courts  sepamted  after  three 
weeks  of  festivity,  with  evident  demonstrations  of  affisctioa  and  satia&c- 
tion,  but  with  no  teal  progress  in  the  State  business  which  had  ortensibly 
bfooght  them  togeiher« 

The  territory  of  Navarre  was  disputed  between  Henry  11.,  a  youth  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  Son  of  Jean  and  Catherine  d' Albret,  and  Charka  V«, 
who  claimed  it  as  a  descendant  of  Germaine  de  Foiz.    Henry  was 
educated  in  the  French  Provinces,  which  were  the  only  portions  of  his 
heritage  remaining  to  him,  and  the  first  show  of  hostility  towards  Charies 
V.  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France  was,  by  his  appearing  as  an  aux- 
iliary in  an  unsuccessful  invasion  projected  for  the  recovery 
▲•  D.  1 521 .  of  the  dominions  of  this  minor.   But  a  more  grievous  source 
June,      of  quarrel  was  opened  in  Italy  by  the  very  Power  which 
ought  most  to  have  laboured  for  the  continuance  of  Peace,  and 
Leo  X.  almost  at  the  same  moment  signed  Treaties  directly  contradictory 
of  each  other  with  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid.    The  Pope  en- 
gaged himself  to  Francis  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  the  par- 
tition of  which  all  the  districts  southward  of  the  Garigliano  were  to  Ml  to 
the  share  of  the  Church,  the  remainder  was  to  be  erected  iuto  a  Kii^om 
for  the  second  Son  of  Francis,  under  the  tutelage  of  an  Apostolic  Legate 
until  he  should  attain  his  majority.    With  Charles  the  wily  Pontiff 
stipulated  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  after  which  Milan 
^as  to  be  restored  to  Francesco  Sforza,  second  Son  of  Lodovico  the  More, 
and  Psrma,  Piacenza,  and  Ferrara  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  Holy  See. 
This  traitorous  double  negotiation  was  discovered  by  Lautrec,  the  French 
General,  on  whom  the  command  had  derolved,  and  who  represented  that 
400,000  crowns  were  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese;  the 
poverty  of  the  Exchequer,  or  an  intrigue  of  Semblan^y,  Intendant  of 
the  Finances,  directed  by  the  Queen  Mother,  to  whom  Lautrec  was  pei^ 
sonally  obnoxious,  as  brother  of  the  favourite  Royal  Mistress,  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand,  prevented  this  necessary  supply.    After  a  disastrous 
campaign,  Lautrec  abandoned  Milan,  and  the  three  Cities  coveted  by 
the  Pope  fell  into  his  possession.  The  joy  of  the  Pontiff  was 
A.  D.  1521.  excessive,  and  he  died  so  suddenly  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
Dee.  1  •     telligence,  as  not  to  leave  his  unexpected  removal  entirely  free 
from  suspicion  of  poison,  an  imputation  frequently  attached 
with  insufficient  grounds  to  the  last  hours  of  the  Qreat. 

The  unruly  Swiss  in  the  French  service,  who  meted  out  their  blood  in 
a  nice  balance  according  to  their  weight  of  pay,  loudly  demanded  battle 
or  dismissal,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Lautrec,  who  knew  that  the  Im- 
perialists were  more  straitened  than  even  himself,  entreated  them  to 
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• 

abstain  for  ft  sliort  time  from  a  contest  which  he  foresaw  wonld  be 

bazaidons.     A  bratid  doggedness  of  courage  was  the  only 

qmdity  which  they  displayed  when  in  the  presence  of  the    a.i>.1S22, 

enemy,  and  having  lost  3,000  men  by  an  attack  of  the  Im-    April  29. 

perial  batteries  at  Bicocca*  in  front,  they  retired  among 

the  mountains  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.    Lautrec  presented 

himself  at  Court,  and  so  far  made  p»d  his  complaints  of  the  neglect 

which  had  destroyed  him,  that  Semblan^ay  was  condemned  to  the  gibbet 

fcr  hftTing  obeyed  the  Queen  Mother. 

Meantime  a  languid  show  of  War  was  made  by  the  English  and 
Flemings  in  Picardy,  yet  notwithstanding  the  calamities  of  Lombardy, 
it  was  still  in  Italy  that  the  fate  of  arms  was  to  be  decided.  The  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  having  become  a  Widower,  refused  an  alliance  to 
which  it  is  said  the  Queen  Mother  solicited  him,  and  accompanied  the 
rejection  with  insulting  language,  which  Louisa,  who  still  retained  much 
personal  beauty,  although  now  in  her  forty^seventh  year,  was  little  likely 
to  forgive*  That  haughty  woman  accordingly  instigated  against  him  a 
Process  of  the  Parliament  which  menaced  the  deprivation  of  all  his  fiefs 
and  dignities,  and  at  length  goaded  his  fiery  spirit^'  in  the  hope  of 
revenge,  into  traitorous  negotiation  with  the  agents  of  Spain  and  of 
SnglancL 

Bourbon  indeed  by  no  means  intended  to  transfer  the  Sovereignty  of 
France  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  his  vengeance  projected  its  dismember- 
ment He  required  that  Provence  and  Dauphin«$  should  be  united  with 
his  own  apanage  of  Bourbonnois  and  Auvergne,  and  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  in  his  own  favour,  the  Crown  of  which  he  was  to  wear  in  con- 
junction with  Eleanmr,  Sister  of  the  Emperor  and  Queen  of  Portugal  f, 
who  was  to  be  given  him  in  marriage  with  an  enormous  portion.  On 
these  conditions  he  engaged  to  assist  Charles  V.  in  the  subjugation  of 
Languedoc,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Picardy,  while  Henry  YIII. 
should  overrun  the  remainder  of  France.  In  order  to  complete  this 
service,  he  was  ready  to  join  the  Imperial  Army,  with  1,000  Gentlemen 
and  6,000  foot,  on  Uie  moment  at  which  Francis  should  pass  the  Alps 
on  an  expedition  which  he  was  known  to  meditate^ for  the  recovery  of 
the  Milanese. 

This  Conspiracy  was  too  widely  ramified  to  escape  detection,  but 
Francis,  in  order  that  he  might  more  vigilantly  watch  over  the  Con- 
stable, dissembled  his  knowledge,  and  resolved  to  secure  his  presence  in 
Italy.  Bourbon,  however,  prevented  this  derangement  of  his  plans  by 
feigning  confinement  to  b«l  from  illness  during  a  visit  which  the  King 

*  The  battle  of  Bioooca  is  related  by  Gaicciardini,  lib.  xiv.,  and  the  deUils  of 
Lautrec's  unfortunate  Campaign  are  very  ably  compressed  by  M.  de  Sismondi* 
Rep,  //.,  torn.  XV.,  114. 

t  Afterward!,  on  the  death  of  Qaeen  Claude,  ttarried  to  Francis  I.  in  1630. 
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p$i4  Iiim  «t  Meuliim,  but  no  sooner  had  Frtncia  wttbdrfwn  tkiuip 

taking  to  a  Utter  till  be  hi^  diiencxunbered  biinself  ftom 

Sept  7*    the  spies  with  whom  the  King  bad  surrounded  bimi  h«  tbr«w 

himself  on  horseback,  and  traversing  the  frontiers  of  Auvecgn^ 

and  Dauphin^y  through  remote  paths  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  discovery, 

he  at  length  found  himself  in  safety  beyond  the  confines  of  France.   His 

chief  associates,  although  arrested,  escaped  punishmeut,  and  the  first 

attacks  which  he  had  concerted  by  12,000  landsknechts  upon  Cham* 

pagne,  and  by  some  Spaniards  upon  Bayonpe,  were  e&ctually  repulsedf 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard)  with  15,000  English  under 

his  command,  and  in  combination  with  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 

Imperialifits,  made  a  more  vigorous  attempt  on  Picardy,  and  planted  his 

banners  within  eleven  leagues  of  Pans  * ;  but  La  Tr^mouille  made  a 

gallant  resistance.    The  King  despatohed  a  large  reinforce- 

Nov.      ment  from  Lyons,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  apprehensive 

of  being  enclosed  between  two  armies,  retired  to  bis  ships. 
Francis,  thus  detained  by  the  treachery  of  Bourbon,  intrusted  the  ex* 
pedition  against  Milan  to  the  young,  brave,  debauched,  and  incon- 
siderate Bonnivety  who  was  met  on  his  descent  into  Lomr 
A.  D.  1524.  bardy  by  intelligence  <^  the  death  of  Pope  Hadrian  VL 
Sept.  14.  Bonnivet's  campaign  exhibited  little  military  skill*  and 
having  failed  in  the  siege  of  Arena,  be  was  compelled  in  the 
ensuing  Spring  to  fall  back  upon  a  reserve  of  Swiss  which  awaited  hiit 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sesia.    The  retreat  was  conducted  under  grea^  suf- 
fering and  disaster,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  who  commanded  the  rear«guard  at  the  moment  in  which 
the  Sesia  wss  gained,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  which  had  i^moved 
Bonnivet  from  that  post  of  honour.    No  sooner  did  the  Knight  *'  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach  "  receive  the  ball  wliich  disabled  him, 
than  he  requested  to  be  i^oed  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  with 
his*  face  towards  the  Enemy,  and  in  that  position  employing  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  as  a  crucifix,  he  fervently  performed  his  devotions.    The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  passed  by  while  the  last  agtmies  of  the  hero  were  ap- 
proaching^  and  expressed  pity  at  the  untin^ly  fate  of  so  distinguidied  m 
Chevalier.    '^  It  is  not  upon  me  that  you  should  waste  pity,"  exclaimed 
the  dying  Bayard,  when  this  remark  was  conveyed  to  him,  *'  it  is  rather 
for  yourself  that  it  should  be  reserved.    /  fall  like  a  man  of  honour, 
but  cordially  do  I  pity  you  who  are  serving  against  your  Prince,  against 
your  Country,  and  against  your  oath."    As  the  nature  of  his  wound,  by 
which  the  spine  was  shattered,  would  not  permit  removal  without  much 
hopeless  suffering,  the  Spaniards  themselves  pitched  a  tent  at 
A.  D.  1524.  the  spot  upon  which  their  Enemy  was  expiring,  and  where 
April  30.  he  continued  to  linger  for  three  hours  before  death  relieved 
him  from  his  tortures. 

•  Bellay,  lib.  ii.  p.  300. 
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Bourbon,  inflated  by  the  iueoeM  which  h«4  IhHs  eipolM  Bon* 
nivtt  AoBi  Italy,  prevailed  upon  Gharles  V,  to  autho- 
rica  an  invaeion  of  Southern  France.    The  Marquess  d^     July  *lt 
Paecara  waa  aieoeiated  with  him  in  eommand,  and  these 
Generals,  distnutiul  of  each  other,  after  the  rapid  conquest  of  many 
inferior  towna,  led  ahont  16,000  men  to  the  siege  of 
Hsrseilles.    After  forty  days'  invevtment,  during  which   Aug.  19. 
Ihey  encountered  a  nuMt  brilliant  defence,  the  besiegers 
attempted  an  assault,  the  want  of  success  in  which,  com-  Sept.  24. 
Unad  with  intelligance  of  the  near  approach  of  a  Fleet 
under  An/bea  Doria,  and  of  an  Army  led  by  Francis  him-     Octr  8, 
self,  induced  them  to  retreat  to  Monaco. 

Francis  bad  beoi  delayed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  Qaeeo 
Claude*;  little  affection,  perhaps,  existed  between  tbemt 
and  her  loss  appears  to  have  imposed  slight  restraint  upon    July  30. 
his  habitual  debaucheries  f.    At  length  he  passed  the  Alps 
with  a  force  which  the  Imperialists  w«:e  unable  to  withstand  in  the 
iield,  and  which  they  accordingly  resolvsd  to  oppose  by  distributing  them- 
selves into  garrisons  among  their  various  strongholds,  while  Bourbon 
entered  Germany  to  solicit  reinforcements.    Instead  of  pur* 
suing  his  enemies  beyond  the  Po,  the  King  unadvisedly    Oct.  3S« 
undertook  the  siege  of  Pavia,  because,  as  his  rash  Favourites 
assured  him»  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  France  thal^  so 
atrong  a  town  should  be  left  in  arms  behind  him.    Puring  th^  invest- 
ment of  that  city,  the  chief  Powers  in  Jtaly,  believing  the  French  to  be 
the  stronger  of  die  two  contesting  parties,  were  prompt  in  offers  of  nego- 
tiation, and  the  Pope  (Clement  VIJ.)  and  the  Venetians  assured  Francis 
that  they  would  at  least  remain  neutral.    Misled  by  too  hasty 
a  reliance  upon  these  promises,  the  King  deq^atched  a  force  a.  d,  153&. 
which  he  could  ill  spare,  amounting  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men,  under  James,  Duke  of  Albany,  late  Regent  of  Scotland,  to 
favour  a  revolutionary  movement  against  the  Spaniards  in  Naples  $  and 
while  he  thus  diminished  his  own  numbers,  his  Enemy  received  about 
an  equal  increase  from  the  re-inforcement  which  Bourbon  had  sueceedad 
in  gaUiering,  and  to  which  the  Signory  of  Venice,  in  despite  of  their 
recent  engagements  to  the  eontrary,  allowed  free  passage  through  their 
domittlcmfl. 

Although  the  Imperialists  now  out'^'numbamd  the  French,  th/3  latter 
might  still  have  retired  in  safety ;  but  a  blind  and  thonghtless  arro- 
gance, similar  to  that  which  had  originally  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
pronounced  that  its  abandonment  upon  compulsion  would  be  eminently 

*  By  the  death  of  Queen  Claude,  the  Fief  of  Britany  lapsed  tp  the  Crown  of 
France,  but  it  wag  not  finally  annexed  to  it  till  the  solemn  vote  of  the  States- 
General  in  1532. 

j  For  a  remarkable  and  very  touching  anecdote  on  this  pointi  tee  a  Note  oa  the 
Mtmoirti  du  Bellay,  lifre  ii.|  page  260>  and  M«  de  Sismondi^  xvl.,  219. 
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difiboDoarable.  Bonniyet  in  particnlar  urged  the  neoeatity  of  piovoldiig 
rather  than  of  escaping  hattle,  and  his  advice  unhappily  prevailed  with 
his  youthful  Master  over  the  grave  remonstrances  of  more  experienced 
soldiers,  who  affirmed  that  the  Art  of  War  consisted  as  much,  if  not 
more  so,  in  avoiding  as  in  ^vin^  comhat 
The  object  of  Pescara  appears  to  have  been  solely  the  relief  of  the 

garrison  of  Pavia,  which  began  to  be  straitened  for  sap- 
Feb.  24.     plies.    For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 

traverse  the  whole  of  the  French  line  from  left  to  right 
strongly  intrenched  within  the  Park  of  Mintbello,  a  hunting  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan.*  During  this  bold  and  hazardous  movement  he  was 
exposed  to  a  flank  fire  firom  batteries,  coverii^^  at  intervals  a  distance  ci 
scarcely  less  than  three  miles  in  extent.  Having  breached  the  wall  of 
this  Park  during  the  night,  at  a  part  remote  from  the  hostile  camp«  he 
proceeded  for  some  short  time  undiscovered,  till  the  opening  of  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  French  lines  accelerated  his  march  in  hope  of 
shelter,  and  produced  some  confusion  in  his  battalions.  The  French 
cavaliy  stationed  on  the  wings  believed  that  victory  was  already  won, 
and  pouring  forward  in  rapid  charge,  obstructed  the  hitherto  success- 
ful volleys  of  their  own  artillery,  and  exposed  themselves  to  certain 
slaughter  from  very  greatly  superior  numbers.  The  Swiss  on  the  French 
right,  terrified  by  the  absence  of  the  horse  upon  whose  su^^rt  th^  had 
relied,  gave  way  after  a  very  slight  and  inadequate  resistance  bdbre  a 
corps  of  Spanish  Musqueteers,  and  fled  from  the  field,  upon  which  they 
left  their  Commander  Diesbach  killed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  the 
fugitives.  The  Dukes  of  Fleuranges  and  of  Montmorency  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  La  Pelisse  was  shot  in  cold  blood  after  his  surrender,  in 
a  dispute  concerning  ransom  between  his  captors,  a  Spaniard  and  an 
Italian.  Bonnivet,  perceiving  the  great  disaster  which  his  impetuosity 
had  occasioned,  raised  his  vizor,  and  dashing  upon  the  pikes  of  the 
enemy,  sought  and  found  a  speedy  death.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who 
commanded  the  rear  guard,  made  no  attempt  to  retrieve  the  battle,  but, 
overwhelmed  by  panic,  galloped  from  his  post,  and  in  remorse  for  this 
act  of  cowardice  died  broken-hearted  within  a  month  afterwards.  La 
Tr^mouille,  a  veteran  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  St.  Severin  were 
among  the  many  who  fell  in  defending  the  King's  person,  and  Francis 
himself,  after  an  exhibition  of  much  prowess,  and  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  three  enemies  of  distinguished  rankfi  might,  perhaps  not  unwil- 

*  Guiociardiui,  lib.  zr. 

t  One  of  these  was  Fernando  Castrlota,  the  last  direct  representative  of  Scander 

"Beg,  or  G^rge  Castriote,  for  a  time  a  sncoessful  rebel  against  the  Porte,  under  the 

title  of  Iscander  Beg,  or  the  Lord  Alexander.    During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 

tnry  he  resisted  all  the  Powers  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire,  as  independent  .Prince  of 

Albania ;  and  on  his  fall  in  1647)  lie  died  a  fiigitive  in  the  Venetian  territory.  His 

family  was  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  dukedom,  and  the  Albanian  cavalry,  under 

the  name  of  Stradioiti,  became  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Italy.    See  Gibbon,  dbap. 
Ixvii.  /  I       r 
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Ung^,  have  ahaied  the  fate  of  his  chief  Generals  and  friends,  unless  he 
had  seasonably  been  recognised  by  one  of  Bourbon's  followers.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  in  two  places,  lying  under  his  horse,  which  had 
fallen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Tesino,  and  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
some  Spanish  Musqueteers,  who  were  wrangling  about  the  division  of 
his  rich  spoils,  when  the  French  officer  interfered,  and  announced  the 
prisoner's  quality.  The  King  refused  all  communicatbn  with  Bourbon, 
but  ^inquiring  for  Lannoy  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  delivered  to  him  his 
Bword  in  token  of  surrender,  Lannoy  received  his  prisoner  with  all 
fitting  respect,  but  did  not  in  any  way  relax  from  the  vigilance  demanded 
by  so  important  a  charge.  At  supper  the  King  conversed  very  freely 
about  the  Battle,  which  though  of  little  more  than  an  hour's  duration, 
had  been  unusually  bloody,  costing  the  lives  of  8000  French,  and  of 
nearly  as  many  hundred  Imperialists.  He  imputed  his  defeat  chiefly  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Swiss,  whom  he  stigpoaatized  with  profound  in- 
dignation. Against  Bourbon,  who  was  honoured  by  assisting  him  in 
washing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  he  did  not  express  any  discon- 
tent, and  on  his  removal  for  confinement  to  the  Castle  of  Pizzighittone, 
he  addressed  that  celebrated  letter  to  his  Mother  the  Queen  Regent, 
which  a  writer  not  generally  distinguished  for  pointed  or  epigrammatic 
style  has  immortalized,  by  converting  it  into  a  brilliant  Laconism.  The 
words  *'  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  life  and  honour,"  really  do  occur  in 
this  despatch,  but  it  extends  altogether  to  twenty  lines.  It  has  perhaps 
of  late  been  criticised  a  little  too  severely,  and  we  should  prefer  assign- 
ing to  resignation,  rather  than  to  abasement,  the  humble  expressions 
in  which  it  is  couched  *• 

Charles  V,  affected  to  receive  the  announcement  of  this  splendid 
victory  with  the  utmost  humility  and  moderation;  he  referred  every 
thing  to  God,  who,  he  said,  had  watched  over  a  righteous  cause;  he  ex- 
pressed tender  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  prisoner,  and  he  pe- 
remptorily forbade  any  public  demonstrations  of  joy .  The  general  terror 
which  agitated  France  on  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  her  King  was 
skilfully  and  vigorously  counteracted  by  the  energy  of  the  Queen  Regent. 
She  assembled  troops  round  the  Capital,  protected  the  frontiers,  and 
concerted  alliances  with  the  chief  Powers  who  were  likely  to  be  jealous 
of  the  Emperor's  success.  Among  these  were  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Venetians.  Lannoy  was  soon  alarmed  at  the  escape 
from  the  Castle  of  Pavia  of  another  distinguished  prisoner,  Henry 
d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  who,  under  the  cover  of  a  dark  night,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  brave  fnend  and  of  a  rope  ladder,  recovered  his 

^  *  *<  P<mr  vouM  avertir  comment  m  porte  k  report  de  mon  in/orimte,  de  totdeM  chotet  ne 
m'eti  demetir6  que  fhonneur  ei  ia  vie  qui  e9t  gauv^eJ'*  Fire  Daniel)  Hiet,  de  Fratite, 
torn.  T,  p.  645,  it  the  first  reciter  of  these  memorable  ivorda,  which  H.  de  Siiinoiidi 
examines,  zri.  p.  24'i. 
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fteedoni.  The  Spaniili  Viceroy,  therefore,  iought  to  b€  feliered  frOm 
the  perilous  custody  of  the  yet  more  important  captiire  whom  he  still 
retained.  He  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  Francis^  and  having  per* 
suaded  him  that  a  transfer  to  Madrid  would  of  necessity  mitigate  the 
rigour  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  treated  by  Charles,  he  procured 
Ms  conveyance  thithet  without  the  Emperor's  privity^ 

Francis  was  lodged  in  the  Alcayar,  and  Don  Ferdinand  Alar^^ 
General  of  the  Spanish  in&ntry,  an  officer  of  unblemished  honour  and 
well-known  bravery,  but  whose  austerity  peculiarly  adapted  him  to  the 
post  of  gaoler,  was  made  responsible  for  his  security.  Little  relaxation 
was  permitted,  and  during  the  short  rides  which  the  King  was  allowed 
to  take,  he  was  hidden  from  public  view  by  clouds  of  armed  sentinels. 
Charles,  although  much  solicited,  for  many  weeks  evaded  or  refused  an 
interview  which  his  captive  desired,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  ungenerously 
intended  by  this  rigour  of  usage  to  extort  the  highest  possible  ransom. 
This  unworthy  treatment  deeply  aggrieved  the  high-spirited  Prince,  and 
at  length  affected  his  health.  When  the  physicians  reported  that  life 
was  in  peril,  a  fear  that  all  further  advantage  might  be  lost,  at  length 
induced  Charles  to  pay  the  desired  visit.  The  meeting  was  short,  for 
the  King  of  France  was  too  feeble  to  maintain  prolonged  conversation ; 
and  the  Emperor,  after  exciting  a  few  vague  hopes,  was  well  pleased  to 
disembarrass  himself  from  the  risk  of  committal  by  any  certain  promise. 
Franda  recovered;  but.  he  must  have  been  sensibly  mortified  by  the 
distinction  with  which  Bourbon  was  received  when  he  paid 
Nov.  18.  a  visit  to  Toledo.  The  Emperor  went  forth  beyond  the  city 
gates,  to  meet  him,  and  entertained  him  with  all  possible 
testimonies  of  confidence  and  affection.  The  sacrifice  which  he  thus 
offeted  to  policy  was  not  imitated  by  his  Nobles,  and  the  nice  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  honour  cherished  by  the  Castilians  revolted  from  all  com* 
munication  with  a  perjured  rebel.  "  I  shall  afford  my  Palace  with 
cheerfulness,  since  such  is  your  Majesty's  command,  as  a  residence  for 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,*'  was  the  uncompromising  answer  of  the  Marquess 
de  Villena,  upon  deceiving  an  application  to  that  effect  "  But  your 
Majesty  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  bum  it  to  the  ground  immediately 
afler  he  has  ceased  to  occupy  it ;  for  a  house  once  polluted  by  a  traitor 
is  unfit  to  be  the  abode  of  a  man  of  honour*."  During  Bourbon's  stay, 
he  consented  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's 
sister  Eleanor,  Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal,  concerning  whose  acquies- 
cence some  doubts  were  entertained ;  and  in  consequence  of 
Dec.  —  this  surrender  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Imperial  armies  in  Italy,  vacant  by 
the  premature  death  of  the  Marquess  de  Pescara,  and  to  the  forfeited 
Duchy  of  Milan. 

*  Guiociardini,  Ub.  zW. 


Frauds,  diiappoitited  in  all  his  other  hopes^  tried  a  menftcd  of  abdi- 
oatioti  iti  farour  of  his  Son.  If  this  proposition  had  been  shicere^  it 
would  no  doubt  hate  effectually  relieTed  him  from  the  acceptance  of 
shameful  conditions,  and  from  their  aubsequent  yet  more  shameful  tio- 
lation;  but  Charles  at  once  perceited  the  hoUowness  of  this  stratagem 
by  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  reBignation,  which  stipulated  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Grown  in  case  the  King  should  by  any  means  here- 
after f q;ain  his  liberty.  The  Emperor,  therefore^  persisted 
in  his  demands,  infhich  were  kt  length  accepted  in  a  Treaty  Jan.  14« 
signed  at  Madrid,  in  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year.  1326* 
By  its  conditions  he  obtained  full  Sorereignty  over  Bur- 
gundy and  certain  impoitant  Lordships  connected  with  that  Duchy. 
The  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Cities  of  Genoa  and 
Astl,  and  the  Counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  were  altogether  resigned 
to  him.  The  King  of  France  engaged  to  espouse  Eleanor,  to  conclude 
an  offensive  and  defensive  League  irith  the  Emperor,  to  fumiah  him 
with  a  contingent  both  by  land  and  by  sea  whenever  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  his  Coronation  in  Italy^  and  to  accompany  him  in  person  in  any 
elpedition  which  he  might  undertake  against  the  Infidels.  Bourbon 
and  his  adherents  were  to  be  pardoned  and  to  receive  indemnifloation 
for  all  their  losses ;  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  which  had  been  disputed 
since  the  time  of  Charles  le  Temercure  of  Burgundy,  were  to  be  assigned 
to  France,  and  the  King  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  upon  delivering  as 
hostages  for  the  execution  of  these  oppressive  conditions  his  two  elder 
Sons,  of  the  Dauphin  only  with  twelve  of  his  most  considerable  Nobles, 
to  be  selected  at  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 

On  the  evening  before  Francis  assented  to  this  Treaty,  he  disingenu- 
ously protested  against  its  validity,  by  secretly  lodging  a  formal  docu- 
ment in  the  hands  of  notaries,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  consent  was 
involuntary,  and  extorted  solely  by  his  necessities.  The  ratification  at 
length  was  received  from  France,  whence  the  Queen  Regent,  subduing 
domestic  affection  to  her  sense  of  the  public  good,  wisely  despatched  the 
I)auphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  instead  of  the  former  only,  and  the 
twelve  substitutes  who  were  required  for  the  younger  Prince.  **  The 
Kingdom,'*  she  said,  '*  can  suffer  nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  childi  but 
must  be  left  almost  incapable  of  defence  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  States- 
men and  most  experienced  Generals*.*'  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
BidasBoa,  which  separates  the  two  Kingdoms,  Francis  was 
awaited  by  Lautrec  With  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number  March  18. 
to  that  of  Alatqon,  who  had  escorted  him  thither.  The 
strictest  etiquette  was  observed  in  regulating  the  passage  of  the  riven 
The  King  and  his  children  embraced  for  a  moment  in  a  vessel  anchored 
in  the  midstream,  and  when  he  reached  the  opposite  shore  he  leaped  oti 

•  Bbbertaon,  Charles  V.,  voL  11.  p.  36  !• 
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an  Anbcaptriioiiedior  hisreoeptioiifUidgBlloiNdatfu^ 
St.  Jetn  de  Luz  to  BAyoane,  waving  hia  band  jqyiully  over  hk  head, 
and  ahottting,  *^I  am  onoe  more  a  King!"  At  the  last-named  town  he 
was  received  by  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  Court,  andcongratukted  on 
his  release  from  a  captivity  which  had  endued  ibr  a  year  and  twen^- 
two  days. 

F^tesy  banquetings,  and  gallantries  atoned  for  the  tediom  of  his  long 
restraint,  and  it  was  almost  immediately  after  his  return  that  he  took 
into  '/avour  a  Mistress,  who  exercised  great  influence  ovar  his  future 
conduct,  Ann  de  Pisseko,  whom  he  subsequently  created  Ducbcas 
d'Estampes.  All  hia  acts  manifested  unwillingness  to  perionn  the  con- 
ditions to  which  he  had  sworn  at  Madrid.  An  Assembly  of  the  Noti- 
bles,  summoned  at  Cognac,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  Lannoy,  who  had 
come  in  person  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements,  that  it  vraa 

not  in  the  power  of  a  Kra^  of  France  to  dismember  his 
May  22«    Monarchy,  and  an  alliance  concluded  at  the  same  place 

with  the  Venetians,  with  Francesco  Sforza,  and  with  Pope 
Clement  VII.  (from  the  accession  of  which  last  party  it  received  the 
customary  name  of  the  Holy  League),  stipulated  for  arrangements  in 
Italy  disadvantageous  to  the  Emperor,  and  for  the  redemption  of  the 
French  Princes  at  an  equitable  ransom.  Francis,  however,  was  most 
tardy  in  his  movements,  and  seemed  anxious  to  reap  the  firuita  of 
faithlessness  without  exposing  himsdf  to  any  hasard  of  war  for  their 
attainment.  The  Pope,  after  having  seen  his  Capital  pillaged  by  his 
turbulent  rivals  the  Colonnesi,  and  having  found  that  little  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  upon  his  tramontane  ally,  sought  accommodation  with 

the  Emperor,  which  although  obtained,  nevertheless  did  not 
A.IK  1527.    free  him  from  the  subsequent  hostilities  of  Bourbon.    That 

General  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  destitution  and 
consequent  want  of  discipUne  which  prevailed  among  his  troops;  and  in 
spite  of  his  knowledge  of  a  Treaty  which  Clement  had  concluded  with 
Lannoy,  he  was  induced,  perhi^s  by  many  mixed  motives,  to  attempt 
an  enterprise  which  his  tunes  considered  most  impious — ^the  attack  and 
pillage  of  the  Apostolic  City.  For  that  purpose  he  penetrated  the 
Apennines  by  hasty  marches,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May 

sat  down  under  the  walls  of  Rome.    The  assault  on  the 
May  6.     following  morning  belongs  only  incidentally  to  our  narra- 

tive ;  nor  would  it  be  related,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  death 
of  one  who  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  in  its  course.  At  a  critical 
moment,  at  which  his  troops  were  giving  way,  Bourbon  leaped  firom  his 
horse,  seized  a  scaling  ladder,  and  began  to  mount  the  breach  against 
which  he  had  planted  it.  A  musket  ball  from  the  ramparts  struck  him 
in  the  groin,  and  he  perceived  ^on  the  moment  that  the  wound  was 
mortal.    Requesting  to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak  in  order  that  his 
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foUo^rers  might  not  detect  the  loss  of  their  General,  he  expired  at  the 
ibot  of  the  walk,  while  the  assault  was  yet  raging,  without  receiying  any 
assurance  of  victory  to  cheer  his  last  moments.  In  licentiousness  of 
pillage  and  m  brutal  effusion  of  blood,  no  event  in  the  Histoiy  of  civi- 
lized Europe  is  to  be  compared  with  the  sack  of  Rome  which  suc- 
ceeded. 

These  disasters  of  the  Pope  must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to 
the  tardiness  of  the  Kings  both  of  France  and  of  England,  who  had 
deceived  him  by  promises  of  active  co-operation  which  they  had  never 
intended  to  realize ;  and  the  general  voice  of  Christendom  induced  them, 
upon  the  fall  of  Rome,  to  enter  into  a  new  alliance,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Clement.    May  29. 
Charles  Y.  indeed,  perceiving  the  danger  which  he  must 
encounter  if  he  once  became  ranked  as  an  aggressor  against  the  Spi- 
ritual Head  of  the  Church,  hastened  to  disavow  the  act  of 
Bourbon.    But  Lautrec  had  already  been  ordered  to  ad-    Aug.  7. 
vance  in  Lombardy,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year     Dec.  — 
the  Not&bles  voted  a  large  subsidy  for  War,  and  declared 
their  King  to  be  unshackled  by  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  at 
Madrid, 

It  was  only  by  success  the  most  dazzling  that  attention  could  be 
diverted  from  the  stain  of  perfidy  with  which  Francis  thus 
allowed  himself  to  be  contaminated.     Yet  so  ill  were  his  a.d.  1528. 
measures  concerted,  or  so  shattered  was  his  spirit  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  ill-fortune,  that  Lautrec,  after  penetrating  to  the 
centre  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  was  left  to  perish 
miserably  unsupplied  and  broken-hearted.    A  wanton  insult    Aug.  — 
also  offered  to  the  jealous  honour  of  Andrea  Doria,  upon 
whose  choice  of  service  maritime  superiority  was  wholly  dependent, 
induced  that  veteran  to  renounce  alliance  with  France,  to  enter  upon 
new  and  opposite  engagements  with  her  enemy,  and  to  persuade  his 
Genoese  Countrymen  to  adopt  the  same  cause. 

The  King  of  France,  indeed,  had  chosen  an  unprecedented  method  of 
clearing  his  reputation.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  slow  formularies  of 
State  correspondence,  he  overleaped  at  a  single  bound  all  the  restraints 
of  diplomacy,  by  defying  the  Emperor,  not  to  continuance 
of  a  Paper  War,  in  which  their  Chancellors  were  the  lead-  March  28. 
ing  champions,  but  to  a  personal  combat  in  any  field,  and 
vrith  any  weapon  which  should  be  adjusted  between  them.  If  Charles 
asserted,  or  should  hereafter  assert  that  the  challenger  had  acted  other- 
wise than  as  a  Gentleman  to  whom  honour  was  most  dear,  the  lie  direct 
was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  broadest  terms,  but  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  regulations  of  Chivalric  courtesy.  This  Cartel,  so  ill  adapted  to  the 
manners  of  the  times  as  to  partake  much  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  of 
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tlie  b^oiOf  prodaoed ioma  correspondence  between  tibe  Henddiof  Piri^ 

and  of  Buigoe,  end  eome  audienoee  given  to  (bem  in  tb^ 

Sept.  10.    reepeotiye  Courte,  but,  m  may  be  mppoeed,  t^rminalad 

incoDclueively, 
A  fireeb  army  in  the  North  of  Italy,  commanded  by  Francia  of 
Bourbon,  Count  of  St.  P61,  was  as  much  neglected  aa  bad 
A«D.  IS99»    been  its  predecesaor  nnder  Lautree.    The  Generali  incom- 
petent to  bia  peat,  raiih,  headatrong,  and  unwary,  allowed 
June  81 «     himaelf  to  be  aurprieed  near  LanjbriAnoi  by  Antonio  da 
Leyyai  the  ferocious  but  able  jftpaniab  Governor  of  Mi]an> 
and  such  of  bia  trpops  as  escaped  from  being  taken  jMrisoners  together 
with  him,  dispersed  among  the  movntainsi  and  sought  refuge  in  their 
native  Country, 

Peace  had  by  thia  time  become  requisite  fox  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  since  the  treaauriaa  of  both  France  and  the  Empire  were  equally 
exhauated,  and  it  aeemed  as  if  the  wealth,  the  patience,  and  the  fertility 
of  even  Italy  herself,  which  had  glutted  the  avarice  of  all  her  invaders 
by  turns,  of  French,  of  Germans,  of  Swiss,  and  of  Spaniardsi  began  to 
manifeat  unequivocal  symptoms  of  decay.  Franms,  moreover,  notwith- 
standing his  reverses,  still  possessed  extensive  territory  and  powerful 
allies  in  that  Country.  The  Pope,  whom  he  was  chi^y  bound  in  honour 
to  protect,  had  already  made  a  separate  and  advantageous  Treaty,  The 
troubles  of  Esligion  had  not  aa  yet  s^ven  birth  to  the  seeds  of  Civil  War 
in  the  bosom  of  France,  while  in  Germany  every  new  Diet  witnessed 
some  new  dispute  between  Roman  CathoUc  and  Protestant  Electoral 
Princes.  The  rival  Monarohs,  therefore,  eagerly  extended  to  purposes 
of  general  negociation,  a  Conference  which  the  Queen  Motlier  Louisa, 
and  her  sister-in-law  Margaret  of  Austria*  (widow  of  Pbilibert  U. 
Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  her  brother  the  Emperor  had  confided  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands),  held  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pro- 
longing the  neutrality  of  those  Provinces.  Both  the  Princesses  were 
women  possessed  of  vigorous  understendings,  and  of  profound  know- 
ledge of  affairs  of  Stete.  They  lodged  at  Cambray  in  adjoining  bouses, 
between  which  they  esteblished  a  private  communieation,  and  ao  dili- 
gent were  their  labours,  and  so  unbroken  was  their  mutual 
Aug.  5.  confidence,  that  in  leas  than  a  mimtb  they  signed  a  Peace, 
known  in  History  either  by  the  name  of  the  Town  at  which 
it  was  concluded,  or  on  account  of  the  sex  of  its  negotiators,  as  La  Paix 
des  Dames,  The  Treaty  of  Madrid  was  taken  as  ita  basis,  with  the 
modification  of  certain  conditions.  The  ransom  of  the  children  of 
France  was  filled  at  two  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  cession  of  Bur- 

*  Marfrnret  had  been  broui^hc  up  at  the  court  of  France  as  the  fnture  wife  of 
ChsrletVIIJ,  Shediedjn  1630,  without  having  forgiven  the  sflfront  which  liio 
had  received  by  being  rejected  by  Chi^rl^  VIIJ. 
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gundy  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  contest  was  remitted,  and  the 
County  of  Charolois  alone,  after  belonging  to  Margaret  herself  and  then 
to  Charles  V.  for  life,  was  in  the  end  to  revert  to  France.  Francis 
abandoned  all  connection  with  Italy  and  all  claims  which  he  had 
asserted  upon  its  yarious  States ;  and  while  the  Emperor  renewed  his 
stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  partisans  of  the  deceased  Bourbon,  the 
King  of  France  dishonourably  abandoned  the  allies  whom  he  had  in- 
volved in  war.  Far  from  mediating  in  favour  of  Venice  or  of  Florence,  he 
engaged  to  join  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  in  case  the  first 
should  not  tender  her  submission  within  four  months,  and  the  second 
should  hesitate  to  surrender  all  the  conquests  whidi  she  had  made  in 
Naples. 


END   OF    PART    THE    FIRST. 
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